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SAKOONTALi, OR THE LOST 

RING. 

** Wooldit thoo the young year*! blrmomi and the frnit 

of iti decline, 
And all by which the aoul Is charmed, enraptured, 

fcasted,fed? 
WooM thou the earth and hearen ItMlf in one aole 

name combine? 
I name thee, O ' Sakoontali ! > and all at once Is 

said/' OoRHB. 

['How AH Axaurr LirxBATums Did Mou tham 
CiEBAT AaMiEs Could. — When the people of Ilind&stin, 
in the last century, came under the BritiBh power, they 
were regarded as a debased and alien race. Their 
complexion reminded their conqueron of Africa. Their 
dlTinities were hideouR monsters. Their social system 
was anti-human and detestable. Suttee, thuggee, Jug- 
gtrnaQt, all sorts of cruel and shocking abominations, 
seemed to characterise and degrade them. The proud- 
est Indian i^nce was, in the sight and ordinary speech 
of the rawest white subaltern, only a ** nigger.^' This 
noiTenal contempt was retorted with a hatred as uni- 
versal, and threatening in the fhtura most disastrous 
consequences to the British rule. Then came an unex- 
pected and wonderful discovery. European philolo- 
gists, studying the langiuige of the conquered race, dis- 
corered that the cUssic mother-tongue of Northern 
Hindikstin was the elder sinter of the Greek, the Latin, 
the Oerman, and the Celtic langUNges. At the same 
time a splendid literature was unearthed, which filled 
the acholan of Europe with astonishment and delight 
The d w pl se d Asiatics became not only the blood reh^ 
tiuns, but the teachers and exemplars of their oon- 
qoerurs. The rerulsion of feeling on both sides was 
imoMmae. Mutual esteem and confidence, to a large 
txt«it, ti¥>k the place <>f repulsion and distrust. Even 
In the mutiny which occurred while the change was 
yei In progress, a very large proportion of the native 
prinoet and people refused to take part in tiie outbreak. 
Mnce that time the good will has steadily grown with 
the felluwNhip of common studies and alms. It may 
fkirly be afllrmed at this day that the disooTety of the 
Usaskrlt language and literature has been of more 



lIlcbllefB ** Bible of Humanity,** Ubrarf of 
Ckeier LUcratars, Yot III., page M. 
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▼alue to England In the retention and Increase of her 
Indian empire than an army of 100,000 men. — Popular 
8eitme« MontUy^ January, 1888.] 

Only seventy years have elapsed since the great 
English Orientalist, Sir William Jones, astonished the 
learned world by the disdivery of a Sanskrit dramatic 
literature. He has himself given us the history of this 
discovery. It appeare that, on hbi arrival in Bengal, 
he was very solipitous to procure access to certain books 
called Nitaks, of which he had read in one of the 
LeUr«» £d{fiauU$ el Curieuaet^ written by the Jesuit 
missionaries of China. But, although he sought inform 
mation by consulting both Brihmans and EuropeanH, 
he was wholly unable for some time to satisfy his curi- 
osity as to the nature of these books. It was reported 
to him that they were not histories, as he had hoped, 
but that they abounded laith fables, and consisted of 
conversations in prose and verse held before ancient 
R4j4s In their public assemblies. Others, again, as- 
serted that they wero disconnes on dancing, music, and 
poetry. At length, a senfiible Br&hman, oonversHnt 
with Kuropoan manners, removed all his doubts, and 
gave him no less delight tlian surprise by telling him 
that the English nation had compositions of the same 
sort, which were publicly represented at Calcutta in the 
cold season, and bore the name of plays. The same 
Br&hman, when asked which of these Nitaks was m<Mt 
universally esteemed, answered without hesitation, 
*' Sakoontali." 

It may readily be imagined with what interest the 
keen Orientalist received this communication; witli 
what rapidity he followed up the clue; and, when at 
length his teal was rewarded by actual possession of a 
BfSS. copy of one of these dramas, with what avidity he 
proceeded to explore the treasures which, for eighteen 
hundred years, had remained ns unknown to the Euro- 
pean world as the gold-flelds of Australia. Indeed, it 
has now been ascertained tliat the antiquity of some of 
the Sanskrit dramas thus brought to light extends back 
to a still more remote period than the commencement 
of the Christian era. 

The earliest with which we are acquainted, "The 
Toy-Cart," translated by Professor H. H. Wilson, is 
attributed to a regal author. King SAdraka, whose 
relgu IB generally fixed in the second century a. o., and 
it IS not improbable that others, the names of which only 
have been preserved, may belong to a previous century. 

219 
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CooBidering that the tuitions of Europe can scarcely be 
said to haTe possessed a dramatic literature before the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century of the present era, the 
great age of the HindCi plays would of itself be a most 
interesting and attractire circumstance, even if their 
poetical merit were not of a very high order. But 
when to the antiquity of these productions is added 
their extreme beauty and excellence as literary compo- 
sitions, and when we also take into account their Talue 
as representations of the early condition of Hindti 
society — which, notwithstanding the lapse of two thuu- 
sand years, has in muny particulars obeyed the law of 
nnchangeableness ever stamped on the nianuerit and 
customs of the East — we are led to wonder that the 
study of the Indian drama has not commended ibtelf in 
a greater degree to the attention of Europeans. 

Of all Indian dramatists, and indeed of all Indian 
poets, the most celebrated is K&liddsa, the writer of 
" SakoontaU." He comes next in date to S(idraka, the 
author of " The Toy-Cart ; " and although little is 
known of the circumstances of his life, yet there is sat- 
isfactory eridence to prore that he liTed in the time of 
King Yikram&ditya I., whose capital was UJjayini, now 
OnJein (a sacred and rery ancient city, situated to the 
northeast of Oi^ar&t), and who flourishinl in the niiddiA 
of the century preceding the commencement of our 
era. 

From the absence of historical literature in India, our 
knowledge of the state of HindCistun between the in- 
cursion of Alexander and the Mohammedan conquest is 
Tery slight But it is ascertained with tolerable accu- 
racy that, after the inrasion of the kingdums of Bactria 
and Afgh&nistAn, the Tartars or Scythians (cfllled by the 
Hind(is*'Sakas**) orerran the northwestern pruvinces 
of India, and retained poss ess ion of them till the reign 
of Yikram&ditya. This great monarch succeeded in 
driring back the barbaric hordes beyond tiie Indns, and 
so oolisolidated his empire that hiM dominion extended 
over the whole of Northern HindOstan. His name is 
eren now cherished among the Hindis with pride and 
afTection, and the date of his rictory orer the Scythians, 
B. c. 66, is the starting-point of the Samrat era, from 
which they still continue to count. There is good 
authority for aflBrming that the reign of Vikraroiiditya 
I. was equal in brilliancy to that of any monarch in any 
age or country. He was a liberal patron of science and 
literature, and gare the most splendid encouragement 
to poets, philologists, astronomers, ant] mathematicians. 
Nine illustrious men of genius adorned his court, and 
were sun>orted by his bounty. They were called the 
*'Nine Oems;** and K&Iidisa is by general consent 
allowed to hare been the brightest of the nine. To 
him (as to another celebrated Indian dramatist, Bhara- 
bh&ti, who flourished in the eighth century) only three 
plays are attributed ; and of these the " Sakoontali,** 
the third and fourth acts of which are here translated, 
has acquired the greatest celebrity. 

Indeed, the popularity of thin play with the natires 
of India exceeds that of any other drarantic, and prob* 
ably of any other poetical conipotdtion. But it is not 
in India alone that the " SakoonUla" is known and 



admhred. Its excellence is now recognised in erery 
literary circle throughout the continent of Europe ; and 
its beauties, if not yet nnirersally known and appra- 
dated, are at least acknowledged by many learned men 
in erery country of the civilized world. 

PERSONS REPRESENTED AND REFERRED 

TO IN THIS EXTRACT. 

DusHTABfTA, king o/ India. 

Matuavya, th0Je$ter, friend and eompemion of the Kna. 

Kanwa, chi^ o/ the hermitMffoeter-father of SakoomtaiJI. 

SArnoabava, ) <i0O Brdhmane, beUmging to Ute kermUage 

SAbadwata, f 0/ Kanwa. 

Karabhaka, a meteenger of the queen-mother. 

Baivataka, the tP€irder or door-keeper. 

SakoontalX, daughter of the enge YiswXmitba amd fke 

nymph 'UmsAKA,fo$ter-ctiiId of the hermii Kanwa. 
PritamvadA and AnasuyA, female attendants, compoiH 

ion$ o/SakoontalA. 
Gavtami, a holy matron, euperior of the female mhabilanle 

of the hermitage. 

[The first act is occupied with the iutrodnction of 
Kino Dvshtanta who, with numerous attendantB, i* 
on a hunting expedition, and tlie act finishes with tb« 
accidental meeting between the Kino and Sakoon- 
talA.] 

Scene. — A plain an the skirt 9 of the foreai. 

Enter the Jester, MAthavya, in a melancholy 

mood. 

mAthavya. [Stghinf. 

HeioH'HO ! what an unlucky fellow I am I 
worn to a shadow hj my rojal friend's sport- 
ing propensities. " Here's a deer I " " There 
goes a boar ! " " Yonder's a tiger I " This is 
the only burden of our talk, while in the heat 
of the meridian sun we toil on from jungle to 
jungle, wandering about in the paths of the 
woods, where the trees afford us no shelter. 
Are we thirsty ? We have nothing to drink 
but the foul water of some mountain stream, 
filled with dry leaves, which give it a moMt 
pungent flavor. Are we hungry ? We have 
nothing to eat but roast game, which we must 
swallow down at odd times as best we can. 
Even at night there is no peace to be had. 
Sleeping in ouf of the question, with joint<« 
all Ktrnincd by dancing attendance upon my 
sporting friend ; or if I do happen to dose, I 
am awakened at the very earliest dawn by the 
horrible din of a lot of rascally beaters and 
huntsmen, who must needs surround the wood 
before sunrise, and deafen me with their clat- 
ter. Nor are these my only troubles. Here's 
a fresh grievance, like a new boil rising upon 
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fto old one ! Yesterday, while we were lagging 
behiud, my royal friend entered yonder her- 
mltage after a deer; and there, as ilMuck 
would have it, caught dght of a beautiful 
girl, called Sakoontal&, the hermit's daughter. 
From that moment, not another thought about 
returning to the city ! and all last night, not a 
wink of bleep did he get for thinking of the 
damsel. What is to be done ? At any rate, I 
will be on the watch for him as soon as he has 
finished his toilet. [Walking and looking 
(Uwut.] Oh ! here he comes, attended by the 
Tayana women with bows in their hands, 
and wearing garlands of wild flowers. What 
shall I do ? I have it. I will pretend to stand 
in the easiest attitude for resting my bruised 
and crippled limbs. [StancU leaning on a staff. 

BiUer King Ddshtanta, followed by a 

retinue. 

KIKO. 

True, by no easy conquest may I win her. 
Yet are my hopes encouraged by her mien. 
Love 18 not yet triumphant ; but, methinks. 
The hearts of both are ripe for his delights. 
[Smiling.] Ah! thus does the lover delude 
himself; Judging of the state of his loved one's 
feelings by his own desires. But yet. 
The stolen glance with half-averted eye. 
The hesitating gait, the quick rebuke 
Addressed to her companion, who would 

fain 
Have stayed her counterfeit departure; 

these 
Are signs not unpropitious to my suit. 
So eagerly the lover feeds his hopes, 
Claiming each trivial gesture for his own. 

MAthayta. [StUl in the same aUitude. 

Ah, fKend, my hands cannot move to greet 
yon with the usual salutation. I can only 
Just command my lips to wish your mijesty 
vietory. 

KINO. 

Why, what has paralyzed your limbs? 

mAthayya. 
You might as well ask me how my eye 
oomes to water after yon have poked your 
finger into it. 

KIKO. 

I don't understand you; speak more in- 

tdligibly. 

mAthayta. 

Ah, my dear friend, is yonder upright reed 



transformed into a cn»oked plant by its own 
act, or by tlie force of the current ? 

KING. 

The current of the river causes it, I suppose. 

mXthavya. 
Aye ; just as you are the cause of my crip- 
pled limbs. 

KING. 

How so ? 

mAthavya. 

Here are you living the life of a wild man 
of the woods in a savage, unfrequented region, 
while your state affairs are left to shift for 
themselves; and as for poor me, I am no 
longer master of my own limbs, but have to 
follow you about day after day in your chases 
after wild animals, till my bones are all crip- 
pled and out of joint. Do, my dear friend, let 
me have one day's rest. 

KINO. [AHde. 

This fellow little knows, while he tailks in 
this manner, that my mind is wholly en- 
grossed by recollections of the hermit's daugh- 
ter, and quite as disinclined to the chase as 
his own. 

No longer can I bend my well-braced bow 
Against the timid deer ; nor e'er again 
With well-aimed arrows can I think to 

harm 
These her beloved associates, who enjoy 
The privilege of her companionship; 
Teaching her tender glances in return. 

mAthavya. [Looking in the KiNO'S face, 
I may as well 8)>eak to the winds, for any 
attention you pay to my requests. I suppose 
you have something on your mind, and are 
talking it over to yourself. 

KINO. [Smiling. 

I was only thinking that I ought not to dis- 
regard a friend's request. 

mXthavya. 
Then may the King live forever I [Movei off, 

KINO. 

Stay a moment, my dear friend. I have 
something else to say to you. 

mAthavya. 
Say on, then. 

KINO. 

When you have rested, you must assist me 
in another business, which will give you no 
fttigne. 
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MATHAVYA. 

Ib eating something nice, I hope. 

KINO. 

Yon shall know at some future time. 

mAthavya. 
No time better than the present 

KINO. 

What ho! there. 

WARDER. [Entering. 

What are jour Majesty's commands? 

KINO. 

Raivatikal bid the General of the forces 
attend. 

WARDER. 

1 will, Sire. [Exit and re-^nUrt with the 
General.] Come forward, General; his 
Majesty is looking towardA you, and has some 
order to give you. 

OBNERAL. [Looking at the KiNO. 
Though hunting is known to produce ill 
effects, my royal master has derived only 
benefit from it. For 
Like the majestic elephant that roams 
O'er mountain wilds, so does the King dis- 

pUy 
A stalwart frame, instinct with vigorous 

Ufe. 
His brawny arms and manly chest are 

scored 
By frequent passage of the sounding string ; 
Unharmed he bears the mid-day sun ; >io 

toil 
His mighty spirit daunts ; his sturdy limbs. 
Stripped of redundant flesh, relinquish 

nought 
Of their robust proportions, but appear 
In muscle, nerve, and sinewy fibre cased. 
[Apprwiehing the KiNO.] Victory to the 
King I We have tracked the wild beasts to 
their lairs in the forest. Why delay, when 
everything is ready? 

KINO. 

If y friend M&thavya here has been dispar- 
aging the chase, till he has taken away all my 
relish for it 

GENERAL. [Aside to MXthavya. 
Persevere in your opposition, my good fel- 
low; I will sound the King's real feelings, 
and humor him accordingly. [Aloud.] The 
blockhead talks nonsense, and your Majesty, 
in your own person, furnishes the best proof 



of it Observe, Sire, the advantage and pleas- 
ure the hunter derives from the chase. 
Freed from all grosser influences, his frame 
Loses its sluggish humors, and becomes 
Buoyant, compact, and fit for bold encounter. 
'Tis his to mark with joy the varied pas- 
sions. 
Fierce heats of anger, terror, blank dismay, 
Of forest animals that cross his path. 
Then what a thrill transports the hunter's 

soul. 
When, with unerring course, his driven 

shaft 
Pierces the moving mark ! Oh ! 'tis conceit 
In moralists to call the chase a vice : 
What recreation can compare with this? 

mXthavya. [Angrily, 

Away ! tempter, away ! The King has re- 
covered his senses, and is himself again. As 
for yon, you may, if you choose, wander about 
from forest to forest, till some old bear seises 
you, and makes a mouthful of you. 

KINO. 

My good General, as we are just now in the 
neighborhood of a consecrated grove, your 
panegyric upon hunting is somewhat ill-timed, 
and I cannot assent to all you have said. For 
the present, 
All undisturbed the buffaloes Rhall sport 
In yonder pool, and with their pouderons 

horns 
Scatter its tranquil waters, while the deer, 
Couched here and there in groups beneath 

the shade 
Of spreading branches, ruminate in peace. 
And all securely shall the herd of boars 
Feed on the marshy sedge; and thoa, my 

bow. 
With slackened string ei\Joy a long repose. 

OBNERAL. 

So please your Majesty, it shall be as yon 
desire. 

KINO. 

Recall, then, the beaters who were sent in 

advance to surround the forest. My troops 

must not be allowed to disturb this sacred 

retreat, and ^ritate its pious inhabitants. 

Know thai within the calm and cold reelose 

Lurks unperoeived a germ of smothersd 

fiauie, 
All-potent to destroy ; a latent fire 
That rashly kindled bursto vr'uh ftiry Ibrftr 
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As in the disc of crystal that remains 
Cool to the touch, until the solar ray 
Fall on its polished sur&ce, and excite 
The burning heat that lies within concealed. 

OBNBBAL. 

Tour Mijesty's commands shall be obeyed. 

mAthayya. 
Off with you, you son of a slave! Your 
BODsense won't go down here, my fine fellow. 

[Exit General. 

KINO. [Looking at hit attendants. 

Here, women, take my hunting-dress ; and 

jOQ, Raiyataka, keep guard carefully outside. 

ATTENDANTS. 

We will. Sire. [Exeunt, 

mAthayta. 

Now that you have got rid of these plagues, 

who have been buzzing about us, like so many 

flies, sit down, do, on that stone slab, with the 

shade of the tree as your canopy, and I will 

myself by you quite comfortably. 



KINO. 
Go you, and nit down first. 

mXthayya. 
Come along, then. 
[Both walk on a little way, and seat themselves. 

KINO. 

Mithayya, it may be said of you that you 
have never beheld anything worth seeing : for 
your eyes have not yet looked upon the love- 
liest object in creation. 

mXthavya. 
How can you say so, when I see your Mij- 
esty before me at this moment? 

KINO. 

It is very natural that every one should 
consider his own friend perfect ; but I was al- 
loding to SakoontaU, the brightest ornament 
of these hallowed groves. 

mAthayya. [Aside. 

I understand well enongh, but I am not 
going to humor him. [Aloud.] If, as you in- 
timate, she is a hermit's daughter, you cannot 
lawfully ask her in marriage. You may as 
well, then, dismiss her from your mind, for 
toy good the mere sight of her can do. 

KINO. 

Think you that a descendant of the mighty 



Puru could fix his affections on an unlawful 

object? 
Though, as men say, the offspring of the 

sage. 
The maiden to a njrmph celestial owes 
Her being, and by her mother left on earth, 
Wss found and nurtured by the holy man 
As his own daughter, in this hermitage; — 
So, when dissevered from its parent stalk. 
Some falling blossom of the jusmiue, wafted 
Upon the sturdy sun-flower, is preserved 
By its support from premature decay. 

mAthavya. [Smiling. 

This passion of yours for a rustic maiden, 
when you have so nianv gems of women at 
home in your palace, seems to me very like 
the fancy of a man who is tired of sweet dates, 
and longs for sour tamarinds as a variety. 

KINO. 

You have not seen her, or you would not 
talk in this fashion. 

mAthavya. 
I can quite understand it must require 
something surpassingly attractive to excite the 
admiration of such a great man as you. 

KING. 

I will describe her, my dear friend, in a few 

words. 

Man's all- wise Maker, wishing to create 

A faultless form, whose matchless symmetry 

Should far transcend Creation's choicest 

works, 

Did call together by his mighty will. 

And garner up in his eternal mind, 

A bright assemblage of all lovely things: 

And then, as in a picture, fashion them 

Into one iierfect and ideal form. 

Sach the divine, the wondrous prototype, 

Whence her fieiir shape was moulded into 

being. 

mAthavya. 

If that's the case, she must indeed throw all 

other beauties into the shade. 

KING. 

To my mind she really does. 

This peerless maid is like a fragrant flower, 

Whose perfumed breath has never been 

diffused ; 
A tender bud, that no profaning hand 
Has dared to sever from its parent stalk ; 
A gem of priceless water, just released 
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Pare and unblemished from its glittering 

bed. 
Or may the maiden haply be compared 
To sweetest honey, that no mortal lip 
Has sipped ; or, rather to the mellowed fruit 
Of virtuoos actions in some former birth,* 
Now brought to full perfection? Lives the 

man 
Whom bounteous heaven has destiiied to 

espouse her? 

HATHA VYA. 

Make haste, then, to her aid ; yon have no 
time to lose, if you don't wish this fruit of all 
the virtues to drop into the mouth of some 
greasy-headed rustic of devout habits. 

KINO. 

The lady is not her own mistress, and her 
foster-father is not at home. 

mXthavya. 
Well, but tell me, did she look at all kindly 
upon you ? 

KINO. 

Maidens brought up in a hermitage are 
naturally shy and reserved ; but for all that, 
She did look towards me, though she quick 

withdrew 
Her stealthy glances when she met my gaze ; 
She smiled upon me sweetly, but disguised 
With maiden grace the secret of her smiles. 
Coy love was half unveiled ; then, sudden 

checked 
By modesty, left half to be divined. 

mAthavya. 
Why, of course, my dear friend, you never 
oould seriously expect that at the very first 
sight she would fall over head and ears in 
love with you, and without more ado oome 
and sit in your lap. 

KINO. 

When we parted from each other, she be- 

* The doctrine of tho transmigration of the ■onl flrom 
one body to another is an essential dogma of the Hindft 
religion, and connected with it is the belief in the power 
which erery hnman being poesesses of laying np for 
himself a store of merit by good deeds performed in the 
present or former births. Indeed the condition of erery 
person is snpposed t» derive its character of happiness 
or misery, elevation or degradation, fh>m the virtues or 
vices of previous states of being. The consequences 
of actions in a former birth are called vipdka; they 
may be either good at bad, bat are rarely unmixed 
with eril taint 



trayed her liking for me by clearer ij 
tions, but still with the utmost modesty. 
Scarce had the fair one from my presenot 
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When, suddenly, without apparent cause, 
She stopped, and counterfeiting pain, ez 

claimed, 
" My foot is wounded by this prickly gn 
Then glancing at me tenderly, she feigned 
Another charming pretext for delay, 
Pretending that a bush had caught her lobo^ 
And turned as if to disentangle it. 

mXthavya. 
I trust you have laid in a good stock of pio> 
visions, for I see yon intend making this ocmh 
secrated grove your game-preserve, and will 
be roaming here in quest of sport for boom 
time to come. 

KING. 

You must know, my good fellow, thai I 
have been recognized by some of the inmates 
of the hermitage. Now 1 want the assistanot 
of your fertile invention, in devising some ex- 
cuse for going there again. 

mXthayya. 
There is but one expedient that I can sug- 
gest. You are the King, are you not? 

KINO. 
What then ? 

mAthavya. 

Say you have come for the sixth part of 

their grain,' which they owe you for tribute. 

KING. 

No, no, foolish man ; these hermits pay me 
a very different kind of tribute, which I value 
more than heaps of gold or jewels ; observe, 
The tribute which my other subjects bring 
Must moulder into dust, but holy men 
Present me with a portion of the fruits 
Of penitential services and prayers — 
A precious and imperishable gift. 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

We are fortunate ; here is the object of oor 

search. 

KING. [Listening. 

Surely those must be the voices of hermits, 

to judge by their deep tones. 

WARDER. [Enttrin^, 

Victory to the King ! two young hermits are 

' The Indian monarchs, in the matter of taxes, were 
more serere than the modem English ecclesiastics, vh« 
only receire one-tenth, or tithes from their parishionen. 
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in waiting outside, and solicit an andienoe 
of your Miyesty. 

KINO. 

Introduce them immediately. 

WARDBR. 
I will, my liege. [Goes out, and r&^rUers 
iffith Two Young Hebmits.] This way, 
Sin, this way. 

[Both the Hermits look at the Kino. 

BOTH THE HERMITS. [Approaching 
Victory to the King ! 

KINO. [Rising from his seal. 
Hail to you both ! 

BOTH THE HERMITS. 

Heaven bless your Majesty! [They offer 
fruits. 

KINO. [Respectfully receiving the offering. 
Tell me, I pray yon, the object of yonr visit. 

BOTH THE HERMITS. 

The inhabitants of the hermitage having 
beard of your Majesty's sojourn in onr neigh- 
borhood, make this hnmble petition. 

KING. 

What are their commands ? 

BOTH THE HERMITS. 

In the absence of our Superior, the great 
Sage Kanwa, evil demons are disturbing our 
sacrificial rites. Deign, therefore, accompa- 
nied by your charioteer, to take up yonr abode 
in our hermitage for a few days. 

KING. 

I am honored by your invitation. 

mXthavya. [Aside. 

Meet opportune and convenient, certainly ! 

KING. [Smiling. 

Ho ! there, Raivataka ! Tell the charioteer 
from me to bring round the chariot with my 
bow. 

WARDER. 
I wUl, Sire. [ExU. 

BOTH THE HERMITS. [JoyfuUy. 

Well it becomes the King by acts of grace 
To emulate the virtues of his race. 
Such acts thy lofty destiny attest; 
Thy mission is to succor the distressed. 

TLmQ.--{B<nDing to the Hermits. 
Go first, reverend Sirs, I will follow yon im- 
mediately. 



BOTH THE hermits. 

May victory attend you ! [Exeunt. 

KING. 

My dear M&thavya, are you not full of long- 
ing to see Sakoontald? 

mXthavya. 

To tell you the truth, though I was just now 

brim-full of desire to see her, I have not a 

drop left since this piece of news about the 

demons. 

king. 

Never fear ; you shall keep close to me for 

protection. 

mAthavya. 

Well, you must be my guardian-angel, and 

act the part of a very Vishnu* to me. 

WARDER. [Entering. 

Sire, the chariot is ready, and only waits to 
conduct you to victory. But here is a messen- 
ger named Karabhaka, just arrived from your 
capital, with a message from the Queen, your 

mother. 

KING. [Respectfully. 

How say you ? a messenger from the vener- 
able Queen ? 

WARDER. 

Even so. 

KING. 

Introduce him at once. 

WARDER. 
I will. Sire. [Goes out- and re-enters with 
Karabhaka.] Behold the King ! Approach. 

KARABHAKA. 

Victory to the King! The Queen-mother 
bids me say that in four days from the present 
time she intends celebrating a solemn cere- 
mony for the advancement and preservation 
of her son. She expects that your Majesty 
will honor her with your presence on that 
occasion. 

KING. 

This places me in a dilemma. Here, on the 
one hand, is the commission of these holy men 
to be executed ; and, on the other, the com- 
mand of my reverend parent to be obeyed. 
Both duties are too sacred to be neglected. 
What is to be done ? 



* Tishna, the proterrer, wu one of the three princi- 
pal gods. He becomes incarnate in Tarioos forms for 
the good of mortals, and is the great enemj of the de- 
mons. 
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mAthavya. 
You will have to take up an intermediate 
position between the two, like King Trisanku/ 
who was suspended between heaven and earth, 
because the sage Visw&mitra commanded him 
to mount up to heaven, and the gods ordered 
him down again. 

KINO. 

I am certainly very much perplexed. For 
here. 
Two different duties are required of me 
In widely distant places ; how can I 
In my own person satisfy them both? 
Thus is my mind distracted and impelled 
In opposite directions, like a stream 
That, driven back by rocks, still rushes on. 
Forming two currents in its eddying course. 
[Reflecting.'] Friend M&thavya, as you were 
my playfellow in childhood, the Queen has 
always received you like a second son ; go you, 
then, back to her and tell her of my solemn 
engagement to assist these holy men. You can 
supply my place in the ceremony, and act the 
part of a son to the Queen. 

mXthavya. 
With the greatest pleasure in the world; 
but don't suppose that I am really coward 
enough to have the slightest fear of those 
trumpery demons. 

KING. [Smiling. 

Oh ! of course not ; a great Br&hman like 
you could not possibly give way to such weak- 
ness. 

mXthavya. 

You must let me travel in a manner suitable 
to the King's younger brother. 

KINO. 

Yes, I shall send my retinue with you, that 
there may be no further disturbance in this 
sacred forest. 



' The story of this monarch is told in the Bim&ymna. 
He is there descrilied as a Just and pious prince of the 
solar race, who aspired to celebrate a great sacrifice, 
hoping thereby to ascend to hearen in his mortal body. 
After yarions failures, he had recourse to Visw&mitra, 
who undertook to conduct the sacrifice, and inritad all 
the gods to be prt«ent. They, howerer, failed to attend ; 
upon which Viswimitra, by his own power transported 
Trisanku to hearen, whither he had no sooner arrired 
than he was hurled down by Indra ; but being arrested 
midway by the sage, he remained suspended between 
hearen and earth, forming a oonstellatioa on the South- 
em heraiffphere. 



mXthavya. [ WUh a strut. 
Already I feel quite like a young prinee. 

KINO. [Aside. 

This is a giddy fellow, and in all probability 
he will let out the truth about my present pur- 
suit to the women of the palace. What is to 
be done ? I must say something to deceive 
him. [Alotid to MXthavya, taking him by 
the hand.] Dear friend, I am going to the 
hermitage wholly and solely out of respect for 
its pious inhabitants, and not because I have 
really any liking for Sakoontal&, the hermit's 
daughter. Observe, 
What suitable communion could there be 
Between a monarch and a rustic girl ? 
I did but feign an idle passion, friend, 
Take not in earnest what was said in Jest. 

mXthavya. 
Don't distress yourself; I quite understand. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENB.— -2%« Sacred Grove, 

Enter KiNO Dushyanta, with the air of one 

in love. 

KINO. [Sighing thoughtfully,] 
The holy sage possesses magic power 
In virtue of his penance ; she, his ward. 
Under the shadow of his tutelage 
Rests in security. I know it well ; 
Yet sooner shall the rushing cataract 
In foaming eddies re-ascend the iteep, 
Than my fond heart turn back from it» 

pursuit. 
God of Love! Grod of the flowery shafts P 
we are all of us cruelly deceived by thee, aqd 
by the Moon, however deserving of oonfldenoe 
you may both appear. 
For not to us do these thine arrows seem 
Pointed with tender flowerets ; not to us 
Doth the pale moon irradiate the eartli 
With beams of silver fraught with oooling 

dews: 
But on our fevered frames the moon-beams 

&11 
Like darts of fire, and every flower-tipt shaft 

* The Hindii Oupid, or Ood of lore (KAma), Is amied 
with a bow made of sugar-cane, the string of which 
consists of bees. He has fire arrows, each tipped with 
the bloosom of a flower, which pierce the heart through 
the fire senses ; and hia favorite arrow is pointed with 
the ehiita^ or mango-flower. 
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Of KiUua/ as it probes our throbbing hearts, 
Seems to be barbed with hardest adamant. 
Adorable god of love ! hast thou no pity for 
ine? [In a tone of anguish.'] How can thy 
arrows be so sharp when they are pointed 
with flowers? Ah ! I know the reason : 
E'en DOW in thine unbodied essence lurks 
The fire of Siva's anger,' like the flame 
That ever hidden in the secret depths 
Of ocean, smoulders there unseen.' How 

else 
Could'st thou, all immaterial as thou art. 
Inflame our hearts thus fiercely? — thou, 

whose form 
Was scorched to ashes by a sudden flash 
From the offended god's terrific eye. 
Yet, methinks, 
Welcome this anguish, welcome to my heart 
These rankling wounds inflicted by the god. 
Who on his scutcheon bears the monster- 
fish* 
Slain by his prowess : welcome death itself, 
So that, commissioned by the lord of love, 
This fair one be my executioner. 
Adorable divinity ! Can I by no reproaches 
excite your commiseration ? 
Have I not daily offered at thy shrine 

I Kim* U the Indian Copid. 

*The story is thus told in the R&mijana. Cupid 
(Kima) ODce approached Siva tliat he might influence 
him with love for his wife, Piirvati. Sira happened 
then to b« practising austerities, and intent on a tow 
uf chastity. He therefore cuned the god uf love in a 
terrible Toice, and at the same time a flash from his 
eye caused the god'8 body to shrivel into ashes. Thus 
Cupid was made incorporeal, and from that time was 
called *' the bodUess one.** 

'This submarine fire was called Annra, from the 
following fable. The Rishi Urra, who had gained 
great power by his austerities, was pressed by the gods 
and others to perpetuate his mce. He consented, but 
warned them that his ofl^pring would consume the 
world. Acoordlugly, he created from his thigh a 
deTooring fire, which as soon as it was produced, de- 
manded nourishment, and would have destroyed the 
whole earth, had not Brihma appeared and assigned 
the ocean as its habitation, and tlif waves as its food. 
The spot when* it entered the sea was called "the 
tiiare's month.** I>onbtIesrp the story was invented to 
Miit the phenomenon of some marine volcano, which 
uiay have exhaled through the water bituminous in- 
flauimable gas, and which, perhaps in the furm of a 
horsi*'* mouth, was at times visible above the (tea. 

* The Hindii Cupid is said to have subdued a marine 
r, which was, therefore, painted on his banner. 



Innumerable vows, the only food 
Of thine ethereal essence ? Are my prayerc 
Thus to be slighted ? Is it meet that thou 
Should'st aim thy shafts at thy true votary's 

heart. 
Drawing thy bow-string even to thy ear? 
{Pacing up and down in a melancholy man- 
ner J] Now that the holy men have completed 
their rites, and have no more need of my ser- 
vices, how shall I dispel my melancholy? 
[SighingJ] I have bui one resource. Oh for 
another sight of the idol of my soul I I will 
seek her. [Glancing at the tunj] In all prob- 
ability, as the sun's heat is now at its height, 
Sakoontal& is passing her time under the 
shade of the bowers on the banks of the 
M&linf, attended by her maidens. I will go 
and look for her there. [ Walking and look- 
ing about.] I suspect the fair one has but Just 
passed by this avenue of young trees. 
Here, as she tripped along, her fingers 

plucked 
The opening buds : these lacerated plants, 
Shorn of their fairest blossoms by her hand, 
Seem like dismembered trunks, whose re- 
cent wounds 
Are still unclosed ; while from the bleeding 

socket 
Of many a severed stalk, the milky juice 
Still slowly trickles, and betrays her path. 
[Feeling a breeze.] What a delicious breeze 
meets me in this spot! 
Here may the zephyr, fragrant with the 

scent 
Of lotuses, und laden with the spray 
Caught from the waters of the rippling 

stream, 
Fold in its close embrace my fevered limbs. 
[ Walking and looking aboiU.] She must be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of this arbor 
of overhanging creepers, enclosed by planta- 
tions of cane. [Looking down. 
For at the entrance here I plainly see 
A line of footsteps printed in the sand. 
Here are the fresh impressiouH of her feet; 
Their well-known outline faintly marked in 

front. 
More deeply towards the heel ; betokening 
The graceful undulation of her gait 
I will peep through those branches. [ Walk- 
ing and looking. With transport.] Ah ! now 
my eyes are gratified by an entrancing sight 



10 
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Yonder is the beloved of my heart reclining 
on a rock strewn with flowers, and attended 
by her two friends. How fortunate! Con- 
cealed behind the leaves, I will listen to their 
conversation, without raising their suspicions. 
[Stands concealed, and gazes at them,] 

SakoontalX, and her two attendants, hold- 
ing fans in their hands, are discovered 
as described, 

PBIYAHVADiL AND ANASUTiL. 
[Fanning her. In a tone of affection. 
Dearest Sakoontal&, is the breeze raised by 
these broad lotus leaves refreshing to you ? 

8AKOONTALX. 

Dear friends, why should you trouble your- 
selves to fan me ? 

[Priyamvada and AnasuyX look sorrow- 
fully aX one another, 

KIKO. 

Sakoontald seems indeed to be seriously ill. 
[ Thonghtfully,] Can it be the intensity of the 
heat that has affected her ? or does my heart 
suggest the true cause of her malady ? [GaM- 
tng aX her passionately,] Why should I doubt 
it? 
The maiden's spotless bosom is overspread 
With cooling balsam ; on her slender arm 
Her only bracelet, twined with lotus stalks, 
Hangs loose and withered; her recumbent 

form 
Expresses languor. Ne'er could noon-day 

sun 
Inflict such fair disorder on a maid — 
No, love, and love alone, is here to blame. 

pbiyamvadX. [Aside to AnasuyA. 
I have observed, Anasuyd, that Sakoontal& 
has been indisposed ever since her first inter- 
view with King Dushyanta. Depend upon it, 
her ailment is to be traced to this source. 

anasuyA. 

The same suspicion, dear, has crossed my 
mind. But I will at once ask her and ascer- 
tain the truth. [Aloud,] Dear Sakoontal&, 
I am about to put a question to you. Your 
indisposition is really very serious. 

ka koontauL [Half-rising from her couch. 

What were you going to ask ? 

anasuyX. 
We know very little about love-matters, 
dear Sakoontal&; but for all that 1 cannot 



help suspecting your present state to be some- 
thing similar to that of the lovers we have 
read about in romances. Tell us frankly 
what is the cause of your disorder. It is use- 
less to apply a remedy, until the disease be 

understood. 

KING. 

Anasuyd bears me out in my suspicion. 

sakoontalA. [Aside. 

I am, indeed, deeply in love; but cannot 

rashly disclose my passion to these young 

girls. 

priyamvadX. 

What Anasuy& says, dear Sakoontal&, is 
very just. Why give so little heed to your 
ailment? Every day you are becoming thin- 
ner; though I must confess your complexion 
is still as beautiful as ever. 

KING. 
Priyamvad& speaks most truly. 
Sunk is her velvet cheek; her wasted 

bosom 
Loses its fulness ; e'en her slender waist 
Grows more attenuate ; her face is wan, 
Her shoulders droop ; — as when the vernal 

blasts 
Sear the young blossoms of the M&dhavf ,* 
Blighting their bloom ; so mournful is the 

change. 
Yet in its sadness, fascinating still, 
Inflicted by the mighty lord of love 
On the fair figure of the hermit's daughter. 

sakoontalA. 
Dear friends, to no one would I rather re- 
veal the nature of my malady than to you ; but 
I should only be troubling you. 

PRIYAMVADA AND ANA8UY . 

Nay, this is the very point about which we 
are so solicitous. Sorrow shared with affec- 
tionate friends is relieved of half its poignancy. 

KING. 

Pressed by the partners of her joys and 

griefe. 
Her much beloved companionn, to reveal 
The cherished secret locked within her 

breast. 
She needs must utter it ; although her looks 
Encourage me to hope, my bosom throbs 
As anxiously I listen for her answer. 

' A large and beantifol creeping plant, bearing white 
flowers ; often refecred to in Sanskrit poetrj. 
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SAKOONTALi.. 

Know then, dear friends, that from the first 
moment the illustrious Prince, who is the 
guardian of oar sacred grove, presented him> 
self to my sight — 

[Stops ihartf and appears confused. 

pbitamyadA and anasutA. 
Say on, dear Sakoohtali, say on. 

SAKOONTALi.. 

Ever since that happy moment, my heart's 

alTections have been fixed upon him, and my 

energies of mind and body have all deserted 

me, as yon see. 

KINO. [ With rapture. 

Her own lips have uttered the words I most 

longed to hear. 

Love lit the flame, and Love himself allays 

My burning fever, as when gathering clouds 

Rise o'er the earth in summer's dazzling 

noon. 
And grateful showers dispel the morning 

beat. 

SAKOONTALi. 

Yon mnst consent, then, dear friends, to 
contrive some means by which 1 may find 
&vor with the King, or you will have ere long 
to assist at my funeral. 

KINO. [ With rapture. 
Enough! These words remove all my 
doubts. 

PRIYAMVADA. [AHde tO ANASUTi. 

She is fiir gone in love, dear Anasuy^, and 
no time ought to be lost. Since she has fixed 
hf>r affections on a monarch who is the orna- 
ment of Pnru's line, we need not hesitate for a 
laoment to express our approval. 

ANASUYi. 

I quite agree with you. 

PRIYAMyADi. [Aloud. 

We wish yon Joy, dear Sakoontal&. Your 
affections are fixed on an object in every re- 
elect worthy of you. The noblest river will 
unite itself to the ocean, and the lovely 
If&dhavi-creeper clings naturally to the Man- 
go, the only tree capable of supporting it. 

KINO. 

Why need we wonder if the beautifhl con- 
stellation Vis&khii pines to be united with the 
Moon.' 

> A eompl«to reTolatinn of the moon, with rMpcct to 
tk« rtar», b«ij»f BMde In twmity-MTeii d«ji, odd boan, 



ANASUYi. 
By what stratagem can we best secure to 
our friend the accomplishment of her heart's 
desire both speedily and secretly ? 

PRIYAMVAD^ 

The latter point is all we have to think 
about. As to "speedily," I look upon the 
whole affair as already settled. 

ANABUYA. 

How so? 

PBIYAMVADi. 

Did you not observe how the King betrayed 
his liking by the tender mauuer iu which he 
gazed upon her, and how thin he has become 
the last few days, as if he had been lying 
awake thinking of her ? 

KINO. [Looking at himself. 

Quite true I I certainly am becoming thin 
from want of sleep. 
As night by night in anxious thought I raise 
This wasted arm to rest my sleepless head. 
My jewelled bracelet, sullied by the tears 
That trickle from my eyes in scalding 

streams, 
Slips toward my elbow from my shrivelled 

wrist. 

Oft I replace the bauble, but in vain ; 

So easily it spans the fleshless limb 

That e'en the rough and corrugated skin, 

Scarred by the bow-siring, will not check 

its faU. 

PRI Y AM V A Di. [ TliougJUfully. 

An idea strikes me, Anasuyd. Let Sakoon- 
tal& write a love-letter ; 1 will conceal it in a 
flower, and contrive to drop it in the King's 
path. He will surely mistake it for the re- 
mains of some sacred offering, and will, in all 
probability, pick it up. 



the Ilind&a diride the hearenH into twenty-aeTen onn- 
•tellationa (astertems) or Innar stations, uno of which 
recelTM the moon for one day in each of his monthly 
JoarnejTS. As the Moon, Chandra, is comddered to be 
a mascnline deity, the HindCts (oblo these twenty-eoTen 
constellntions as his wires, and penonify thrm as Uie 
daughten ut DakMlia. Of these twenty-seven wires, 
twelve of whom give names to the twelve moaths, 
Chandra is supposed to show the grestest affection for 
the fourth, Bohint, but each of the others, and amongst 
them Visikhi, is rrpreeented as Jealous of this parti i1- 
ity, and eager to secure the Moon's fkvor for herself. 
Doshyanta probably means to compare himself to the 
Mnon (he being of the lunar nee), and Sakoontali to 
Yla&kbA. 
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anasuyA. 
A yery ingenious device ! It has my entire 
i^provai ; but what says Sakoontal&? 

sakoontalA. 
I must consider before I can consent to it. 

priyamvadA. 
Could you not, dear Sakoontald, think of 
0ome pretty composition in verse, containing a 
delicate declaration of your love ? 

sakoontalA. 
Well, I will do my best; but my heart 
trembles when I think of the chances of a re- 
fusal. 

KING. [ With rapture. 

Too timid maid, here stands the man from 

whom 
Thou fearest a repulse ; supremely blessed 
To call thee all his own. Well might he 

doubt 
His title to thy love ; but how oould'st thou 
Believe thy beauty powerless to subdue him ? 

pbiyamvadA and anasuyA. 
You undervalue your own merits, dear 
SakoontaU. What man in his senses would 
intercept with tlie skirt of his robe the bright 
rays of the autumnal moon, which alone can 
allay the fever of his body ? 

sakoontalA. [Smiling, 

Then it seems I must do as I am bid. [Sita 
down and appeart to be ihinking.l 

KINO. 

How charming she looks! My very eyes 
ibi^get to wink, jealous of losing even for an 
instant a sight so enchanting. 
How beautiful the movement of her brow, 
As through her mind love's tender fancies 

flow I 
And, as she weighs her thoughts, bow sweet 

to trace 
The ardent passion mantling in her face I 

sakoontalA. 
Dear girls, I have thought of a verse, but I 
have no writing materials at hand. 

priyamvadA. 
Write the letters with your nail on this 
lotus leaf, which is smooth as a parrot's 
breast. 

sakoontalA. [After writing the verse. 
Listen, dear friends, and tell me whether 
the ideas are appropriately expressed. 



priyamvadA and anasuyA. 
We are all attention. 

sakoontalA. [Readn. 

I know not the secret thy bosom conceals, 
Thy form is not near me to gladden my 
sight; 
But sad is the tale that my fever reveals, 
Of the love that consumes me by day and 
by night. 

KINO. [Advancing hastily towards her. 
Nay, Love does but warm thee, fair maiden, 
— thy frame 
Only droops like the bud in the glare of 
the noon ; 
But me he consumes with a pitiless flame. 
As the beams of the day-star destroy the 
pale moon. 

priyamvadA and ANA8UY^ 
[Looking at him joyfallyf and rising to sahit-e 

him. 

Welcome, the desire of our hearts, that so 
speedily presents itself I 

[SakoontalA makes an effort to rixr. 

KING. 

Nay, trouble not thyself, dear maiden. 

Move not to do me homage ; let thy liml»^f 

Still softly rest upon their flowery couch, 

And gather fragrance from the lotus sta1k» 

Bruised by the fevered contact of thy 

frame. 

anasuyA. 

Deign, gentle sir, to seat yourself on the 
rock on which our friend is reposing. 
[The King sits down, SakoontalA is con- 
fused, 

priyamvadA. 

Any one may see at a glance that you are^ 

deeply attached to each other. But the afiec- 

tion I have for my friend prompts me to say 

something of which you hardly require to be 

informed. 

king. 

Do not hesitate to s])eak out, my good girl. 

If you omit to say what is in your mind, yon 

may be sorry for it afterwards. 

priyamvadA. 
Is it not your special office as a King to re- 
move the sufi*ering of your subjects who are id 

trouble? 

kino. 

Such is my duty, most assuredly. 
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PBlYAMVADiL. 

Know, then, that our dear friend has been 
brought to her present state of saffering en* 
tirely through love for you. Her life is in 
jour hands ; take pity on her and restore her 
to health. 

KINO. 

Excellent maiden, our attachment is mutual. 
It is I who am the most honored by it. 

SAKOONTAUL [Looking at PbiyavyadA. 

What do you mean by detaining the King, 
who must be anxious to return to his royal 
consorts after so long a separation ? 

KING. 

Sweet maiden, banish from thy mind the 

thought 

That I could love another. Thou dost reign 

Supreme, without a rival, in my heart. 

And I am thine alone : disown me not. 

Else must I die a second deadlier death, — 

Killed by thy words, as erst by K&ma's' 

shafts. 

anasuyA. 

Kind Sir, we have heard it said that kings 

have many favorite consorts. You must not, 

then, by your behavior towards our dear 

friend, give her relations cause to sorrow for 

her. 

KINO. 

Listen, gentle maiden, while in a few words 
I quiet your anxiety. 
Though many beauteous forms my palace 

grace, 
Hencefoith two things alone will I esteem 
The glory of my royal dynasty ; — 
My sea-girt realm, and this most lovely 

maid. 

PRIYAMYADiL AND ANASUY^ 

We are satisfied by your assurances. 



FBI YAM v AD A. [Olancing on one Me, 

See, Anasuy&, there is our favorite little 
fawn running about in great distress, and 
turning its eyes in every direction as if look- 
ing for its mother ; come, let us help the little 
thing to find her. i£olh move away, 

SAKOONTAUL 

Dear friends, dear fHends, leave me not 
alone and unprotected. Why need yon both 



^ Kkauk u the Indian Cupid. 



priyamvadA and ANASUYA. 
Unprotected I when the Protector of the 
world is at your side. [Exeuni. 

SAKOONTALiL. 

What ! have they both really left me ? 

KINO. 

Distress not thyself, sweet maiden. Thy 
adorer is at hand to wait upon thee. 
Oh, let me tend thee, fair one, in the place 
Of thy dear friends ; and, with broad lotoi 

fans, 
Raise cooling breezes to refresh thy frame ; 
Or shall I rather, with caressing touch. 
Allay the fever of thy limbs, and soothe 
Thy aching feet, beauteous as blushing lilies? 

sakoontalA. 
Nay, touch me not. I will not incur the 
censure of those whom I am bound to respect. 

[Rises and aUempU to go. 

KINO. 

Fair one, the heat of noon has not yet sab- 
sided, and thy body is still feeble. 
How canst thou quit thy fragrant couch of 

flowers. 
And from thy throbbing bosom cast aside 
Its covering of lotus leaves, to brave 
With weak and fainting limbs the noon-day 

heat? [Forces her to turn back, 

sakoontalX. 
Infringe not the rules of decorum, mighty 
descendant of Puru. Remember, though I 
love you, I have no power to dispose of myself. 

KINO. 

Why this fear of offending your relations, 
timid maid? When your venerable foster- 
father hears of it, he will not find fault with 
you. He knows that the law permits us to be 
united without consulting him. 
In Indra's heaven, so at least 'tis said, 
No nuptial rites prevail,' nor is the bride 
Led to the altar by her future spouse ; 

1 A nuuriai^ without the tisu*l oenmoniM is called 
Oindharra. It waa auppoeed to be the form of mar. 
riage preralent among the nymphii of Indra** beaTen. 
In the Third Book of Mana (v. 23), it is included among 
the Tarioufl marriage rites, and is aaid to be an nidon 
proceeding entirely from lure, or mutual inclination, 
and concluded without any religious senrices, and with- 
out consulting relatives. It was recognised as a legal 
marriage by Manu and other law^givers, though It is 
difficult to say in what respect it differed from unlawful 
cohabitation. 
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But all in secret does the bridegroom plight 
His troth, and each unto the other vow 
Mutual allegiance. Such espousals, too, 
Are authorized on earth, and many daughters 
Of royal saints thus wedded to their lords. 
Have still received their father's benison. 

SAKOONTALiL 

Leave me, leave me ; I must take counsel 
with my female friends. 

KINO. 

I will leave thee when — 

sakoontalX. 
When 

KINO. 

When I have gently stolen from thy lips 
Their yet untasted nectar, to allay 
The raging of my thirst, e'en as the bee 
Sips the fresh honey from the opening bud. 
[A UempU to raise her face, S A KOONTALA 
tries to prevent him, 

[After a pause. 

A VOICB BEHIND THE SCENES. 

The loving birds, doomed by fate to nightly 
separation,* must bid farewell to each other, 
for evening is at hand. 

SAKOONTAUL. [In confusion. 

Great Prince, I hear the voice of the matron 
Gautami. She is coming this way, to inqiiire 
after my health. Hasten and conceal your- 
self behind the branches. 

KINO. 

I will. [Conceals himself. 

Enter Gautami with a vase in her hand, pre- 
ceded by two alUndants. 

ATTENDANTS. 

This way, most venerable Gautami. 
OAUTAMI. [Approaching SakoontalX. 
My child, is the fever of thy limbs allayed ? 

1 Tlutt Ifl, the male and female of the Chakra-Tika, 
oummonly called Chakwa and Chakwi, or Brahmani 
•lock (oiMU ooMToa). These birds associate together 
during the day, and arr, like turtle-doves, patterns 
of oonnabial affection : but the legend is, that they are 
doomed to puss the ni^ht apart, in consequence of a 
corse pronounced upon them by a saint whom they had 
offended. As soon ns nigrht commences, they take op 
their station on the opposite lianlu of a river, and call 
to each other in piteous cries. The Beng&lls consider 
their flesh to be a good medicine for fever. 



sakoontauL. 
Venerable mother, there is certainly a 
change for the better. 

GAUTAMI. 

Let me sprinkle you with this holy water, 
and all your ailments will depart. [Sprink- 
ling SAKOONTALi. on the head.^ The day is 
closing, my child ; come, let us go to the cot- 
tage. [ They all move away. 

SAKOONTAUL [Aside. 

O my heart I thou didst fear to taste of hap- 
piness when it was within thy reach. Now 
that the object of thy desires is torn from thee, 
how bitter will be thy remorse, how distract- 
ing thine anguish I [Moving on a few steps 
and stopping. Aloud.] Farewell I bower of 
creepers, sweet soother of my sufferings, fare- 
well I may I soon again be happy under thy 
shade. [Exit reluctantly with the others, 

KINO. [Eeiuming to his former seat in the 
arbor. Sighing.] 

Alas! how many are the obstacles to the 
accomplishment of our wishes I 
Albeit she did coyly turn away 
Her glowing cheek, and with her fingers 

guard 
Her pouting lips, that murmured a denial 
In faltering accents, she did yield herself 
A sweet reluctant captive to my will. 
As eagerly I raised her lovely face : 
But ere with gentle force I stole the kiss. 
Too envious Fate did mar my daring pur- 
pose. 
Whither now shall I betake myself? I will 
tarry for a brief space in this bower of creepers, 
so endeared to me by the presence of my be- 
loved Sakoontal&. [Looking roumi. 
Here printed on the flowery couch I see 
The fair impression of her slender limbs ; 
Here is the sweet confession of her love, 
Traced with her nail upon the lotus leaf: 
And yonder are the withered lily stalks 
That graced her wrist. While all around 1 

view 
Things that recall her image, can I quit 
This bower, e'en though its living charm be 
fled? 

A VOICE IN THE AIR. 

Great King, 
Scarce is our evening sacrifice begun. 
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When evil demons, lurid as the clouds 
That gather round the dying orb of day, 
Cluster in hideous troops, obscene and dread, 
About our altars, casting far and near 
Terrific shadows, while the sacred fire 
Sheds a pale lustre o'er their ghostly shapes. 

KINO. 

I come to the rescue, I come. [Exit. 

Scene. — T%e garden of the Hermitage, 

Enter Pbi YAMVADA and ANASUYi^ in the act 
of gathering Jlowert. 

ANASUY^ 

Although, dear Priyamvadd, it rejoices my 
heart to think that Sakoontal& has been hap- 
pily united to a husband in every respect 
worthy of her, by the form of marriage preva- 
lent among Indra's celestial musicians, never- 
theless, I cannot help feeling somewhat uneasy 

in my mind. 

pbiyamvadA. 
How so? 

anasuyA. 

You know that the pious King was grate- 
ftilly dismissed by the hermits on the success- 
ful termination of their sacrificial rites. He 
has now returned to his capital, leaving Sa- 
koontal& under our care; and it may be 
doubted whether, in the society of his royal 
consorts, he will not forget all that has taken 
place in this hermitage of ours. 

pbiyahvadA. 
On that score be at ease. Persons of his 
noble nature are not so destitute of all honor- 
able feeling. I confess, however, that there is 
one pnint about which I am rather anxious. 
What, think you, will father Kanwa say when 
he hears what has occurred ? 

ANA8UYA. 

In my opinion, he will approve the mar- 
riage. 

priyamvadA. 

What makes you think so? 

anaroyA. 
From the first, it was always his fixed pur- 
pose to bestow the maiden on a husband, 
worthy of her; and since heaven has given 
her such a husband, his wishes have been 
realised without any trouble to himself. 

PBIYAMYAdA. [Looking at the flower-baeka. 
We have gathered flowers enough for the 
itered offering, dear Anasuyi. 



anasuyA. 
Well, then, let us now gather more, that we 
may have wherewith to propitiate the guar- 
dian-deity of our dear SakoontaU. 

pkiyamvadA. 
By all means. [They continue gathering, 

A VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Ho there I See you not that I am here ? 

anasuyA. [Listening. 

That must be the voice of a guest announc- 
ing his arrival. 

priyamvadA. 
Surely, SakoontaU is not absent from the 
cottage. [Aside,] Her heart at least is ab- 
sent, I fear. 

anasuyA. 

Come along, come along ; we have gathered 
flowers enough. [TTiey move away, 

THE SAME VOICE BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Woe to thee, maiden, for daring to slight a 
guest like me! 
Shall I stand here un welcomed ; even I, 
A very mine of penitential merit, 
Wortliy of all respect? Shalt thou, rash 

maid, 
Thus set at nought the ever sacred ties 
Of hospitality ? and fix thy thoughts 
Upon the cherished object of thy love. 
While I am present f Thus I curse thee, 

then — 
He, even he of whom thou thinkest, he 
Shall think no more of thee; nor in his 

heart 
Retain thine image. Vainly shalt thou 

strive 
To waken his remembrance of the past ; 
He shall disown thee, even as the sot. 
Roused from his midnight drunkenness, 

denies 
The words he uttered in his revellings. 

priyamvadA. 
Alas ! alas ! I fear a terrible misfortune ha<< 
occurred. Sakoontald, from absence of mind, 
must have offended some guest whom she waM 
bound to treat with respect. [Looking behim! 
the scenes.] Ah! yes; I see, and no le«fl n 
person than the great sage Durv&sas/ who is 

' A Mttnt or Mani, represented by the Illndu poeta as 
ezee«irel7 choleric and fnexorably mj^tv. The Pii> 
rinM and other poems contain freqncnt Hcoonncit o( the 
terrible effects of his imprecations on Tariotia ocoaslons. 
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known to be most irascible. He it is that has 
jost carsed her, and is now retiring with hasty 
strides, trembling with passion, and looking 
as if nothing coald turn him. His wrath is 
like a consuming fire. 

anasuyA. 

00 quickly, dear Priyamvad^, throw yoar> 
self at his feet, and persuade him to come 
back, while I prepare a propitiatory offering 
for him, with water and refreshments. 

pbiyamvadA. 

1 will. [Exit. 

anasuyA. 

[Advancing hastily a few steps and stumbling, 
Alas I alas I this conies of being in a hurry. 
My foot has slipped and my basket of flowers 
has fallen from my hand. 

[Stays to gather them up. 

pbiyamyadA. [Re-entering. 
Well, dear Auasuyd, I have done my best ; 
but what living being could succeed in pacify* 
iiig such a cross«grained, ill-tempered old fel- 
low ? However, I managed to mollify him a 
little. 

anasuyA. [Smiling. 

Even a little was much for him. Say on. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

When he refused to turn back, I implored 
his forgiveness in these words : " Most vener- 
able sage, pardon, I beseech you, this first of- 
fence of a young and inexperienced girl, who 
was ignorant of the respect due to your saintly 
character and exalted rank." 

akasuyA. 
And what did he reply ? 

priyabtvadA. 
" My word must not be falsified ; but at the 
sight of the ring * of recognition the spell shall 
cease." So saying, he disappeared. 



the alightest offencA l»eing in bia eyes desenring of the 
ranet fearftal punishment. On one occasion he curaed 
Indra, merely becaase bia elephant let fall a garland he 
had given to this god ; and in consequence of this im- 
precation, all plants withered, men ceased to sacrifice, 
and the gods were overcome in their wars with the 
demons. 

* On this ring the subsequent trouble binges. In the 
Ath Act, which we do not give, Sakoontali and her 
friends Journey to the dty of the King, but on the way 
the ring is lost; and when Sakoontali presents herself, 
the King Csils to recognixe her, and she departs in de«- 



ANASUY^ 

Oh I then we may breathe again ; for now I 
think of it, the King himself, at his departure, 
fastened on Sakoontal&'s finger, as a token of 
remembrance, a ring on which his own name 
was engraved. She has, therefore, a remedy 
for her misfortune at her own command. 

PRIYAMVADA. 

Come, dear Anasuyd, let us proceed with 
our religious duties. [They walk away. 

PRIYAMVADA. [Looking off the stage. 

See, Anasuyd, there sits our dear friend, 
motionless as a statue, resting her face on her 
left hand, her whole mind absorbed in think- 
ing of her absent husband. She can pay no 
attention to herself, much less to a stranger. 

anasuyA. 
Priyamvadd, let this affair never pass our 
lips. We must spare our dear friend's feel- 
ings. Her constitution is too delicate to bear 

much emotion. 

priyabcvadA. 

I agree with you. Who would think of 
watering a tender jasmine with hot water? 

[The n>st of the play deals almost entirely with the 
supernatural, or rather with HindA superstition. As 
indicated in the Prelude to the 4th Act, Sakoontali 
sets forth, properly attended, to seek ttie King at bis 
palace in the distant capital of Delhi, or HMsiinipar as 
it was then called ; but ou the way she lc«es the ring 
while washing her hands at a fountain ; so, when she 
reaches the presence of the King (being moved by the 
spell of the oflTended sage Durvisas), he forgets that he 
has ever seen her, and, though much impressed by her 
beauty, he diiimisses her, much pnsaled at her condition 
and her claims. A poor fisherman is now bronght on 
the scene, having been found in possession of a mag- 
nificent ring with the King's signet and other marks; 
and he narrowly escapes death as a robber, till he ex 
plains that he cut the ring from the maw of a carp 
which he had caught at thd public fountain. The ring 
being shown the King, he immediately remembers all 
about Sako*)ntal&, and at once sets to work to find his 
Queen ; but she has disappeared mysteriously. As the 
play explains, she was taken up to Heaven by her 
mother, where the King, being privileged to enter, finds 
her with their boy well grown; and they return to 
earth, and lived happy ever after.] 



pair. But a fisherman has found the ring In the entrails 
of a fish, and it is conreyed to the BLing, who instantly 
on beholding the ring remembers all about Sakoontali, 
as explained in the note aboTe. 
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d««ription of charactere and scenes long luissed away State the UUmbcr of farmers who had 

caanot be denied. Indeed, the writer often telU the ever in their llVeS beheld a mulc WaS ex- 

s'ory of the times almost in the language of the writera trcmcly Small.^ ThrOUgh the wholc farm- 

of Che times, briefing controversial pamphlets and news- ing region of NcW England and Ncw 

puper ariiclos In such a way that tlie absence of quota- York OX-CaitS and OX-sIcds Were oflener 

tion marks sometimes makes It doubtful whether the met with than horseS and WagOnS. There 

author uses his own or another's language. Our selec- moSt of the VChicleS WCnt Upon tWO 

ti<m (flrom the second volume of McMaster's Ifwtorjr) whcels. Oulv in the large townS Were 

well describes the New England life and the Western charioteCS and COacheS, gigS, Carriages and 

cmlgimtiuD at the close of the last century.] Stj^C-COacheS tO be SCCn. 

The stage-coach was little better than a 
Amonff the Germans, as among farm- huge covered box mounted on springs, 
ers of all sorts, agriculture was believed It had neither glass windows, nor door, 
to be much affected by the moon. Grain nor steps, nor closed sides. Tne roof was 
should not be sown, orchards should not upheld bv eight posts, which rose 
be pruned, reaping should not begin, till from the body of the vehicle, and the 
the proper moon had reached its proper body was commonly breast-high. From 
quarter and appearance. Whether it lay the top were hung curtains of leather, to 
upon its back or stood upon its horn, be drawn up when the day was fine, and 
w nether it gave promise or drought or let down and buttoned when rain^ and 
rain, were all matters of deep concern, cold. Within were four seats. Without 
When at last the crops had oeen gath- was the baggage. Fourteen pounds of 
ered, the labor of transporting them be- luggage were allowed to be earned free by 
can. Then the great wagons w;cre brought each passenger. But if his portmanteau 
mm under the shed, and, while the men or ^ his brass-nail-studded hair trunk 
put on the load, the women made ready weighed more, he paid for it at the same 
the provisions for the whole trip. The rate per mile as he paid for himself Un- 
capacity of the vehicles was often four der no circumstances, however, could he 
tons. Their covers of linen were high at be permitted to take with him on the 
«iach end and low in the middle. Their journey more than one hundred and fifty 
wheels were at times fifteen inches wide, pounds. When the baggage had all been 
The horses that tugged them through the weighed and strapped on the coach, when 

Vol X. 220 
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the horses had been attached and the 
way-bill made out, the eleven passengers 
were summoned, and, clambering to their 
scats through the front of the stage, sat 
down with tneir faces toward the dxiyer*s 
seat On routes where no competition 
existed progress was slow, and the travel- 
lers were subjected to all manner of ex- 
tortion and abuse. ** Brutality, negli- 
gence and filching." says one, ^are as 
naturaUy expected by people accustomed 
to travelling in America as a mouth, a 
nose and two eyes arc looked for in a 
man's face." Another set out one day 
in March, 1796, to go from French town 
to New Castle, on the Delaware. Seven- 
teen miles separated the two towns, a dis- 
tance which, he declares, a ^ood healthy 
man could have passed over m four hours 
and a half. The stage-coach took six. 
When it finally reached New Castle it 
was high noon, the tide was making, the 
wind wa8 fair, and the boat for Philadel- 
phia was readv at the wharf. Yet he 
was detained for an hour and a half, 
'*that the inn-keeper might scrub the 
passengers out of tne price of a dinner. ' ' 
Dinner over, the boat set sail and ran up 
the river to within two miles of Glouces- 
ter Point. There, wind and tide failing, 
the yea&ei dropped anchor for the night. 
Some passengers, anxious to go on by 
land, were forced to pay half a dollar 
each to be rowed to the shore. At one in 
the morning the tide again turneil. But 
the master was then drunk, and, when he 
could be made to understand what was 
said, the tide was again ebbing, and the 
boat was aground. Evening came before 
the craft reached Philadelphia. The pas- 
sengers were forty-eight noui*s on board. 
Another came from rJew York by stage 
and by water. He was almost ship- 
wrecked in the bay, lost some of his bag- 
gage at Amboy, was nearly left by the 
coach, and passed twenty hours going six- 
teen miles on the Delaware. The captain 
was drunk. Tlie boat three times col- 
lided with vessels coming up the river. A 
gentleman set out in February to make 
the trip from Philadelphia to Baltimore. 
Just beyond Havre de Grace the axle 
broke. A cart was hired and the passen- 
gers driven to the next stage-inn. There 
u new coach was obtaineil, wbich, in the 
evening, overset in a wood. Toward day- 
light the whole party, in the midst of a 
^]Juwcr of rain and snow, found shelter 



and breakfast at a miserable house three 
miles from Baltimore. But the host 
would not suffer one of them to dry his 
clothes by the kitchen stove. When an 
editor in the town was asked to publish 
an account of their trip he refused. The 
owners of the coach-line might, he said, 
hinder the circulation of his newspaper. 
To add to the vexation of such delays. 
'' the Apostolic Assemblv of the State or 
Delaware" had forbidden stage-coaches 
to cross their hand's-breadth of territory 
on the Sabbath. The worst bit of road in 
the country seems to have been between 
Elkton, in Maryland, and the Susque- 
hanna Ferry. There the ruts were so 
deep that as the wheels were about to en- 
ter one the driver would call upon the 
passengers to lean out of the opposite 
side of the coach, to nrevent the vehicle 
being overturned. "Now, gentlemen," 
he would say, **to the right" **Now, 
gentlemen, to the left." 

Yet another traveller had quitted Phil- 
adelphia for New York. All went 
smoothly till the coach drew near to the 
town of Brunswick. There one of a rival 
line was overtaken, and a race begun. At 
Elizabethtowu a young woman, well 
mounted, rode up behind the coach and 
attempted to pass. In an instant half of 
the men on the stage began to revile her 
most shamefully, raised a great shout, 
frightened her horse, and all but unseat- 
ed ner. One, indeea, ventured to expos- 
tulate. But he was quickly silenced 
by the question, *'What! suffer anv- 
body to take tne road of us?" At 
New York three of the passengers found 
lodgings in a single room at an mn. The 
custom was a general one. and of all cus- 
toms was the most offensive to foreigners. 
No such thing, it was said, was ever seen 
in the British Isles. There every decent 
person not only had a bed, but even a 
room to himself, and, if he were so mind- 
ed, might lock his door. In America, 
however, the traveller sat down at the ta- 
ble of his landlord, slept in the first bed 
he found empty, or, if all were taken, lay 
down on one beside its occupant without 
so much as asking leave, or caring who 
the sleeper might be. If he demanded 
dean sheets, he was looked upon as an 
aristocrat, and charged well for the trou- 
ble he gave; for the bedclothes were 
changed at stated times, and not to suit 
the whims of travellers. 
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It was Dot against every tavern, how- 
ever, that this reproach could be brought. 
Many a New England village inn could, 
in the opinion of the most fastidious of 
Frenchmen, well bear comparison with 
the best to be found in France. The 
neatness of the rooms, the goodness of 
the beds, the cleanliness of the sheets, 
the smalmess of the reckoning, filled him 
with amazement Nothing like them 
were to be met with in France. There 
the wayfarer who stopped at an ordinary 
inn over night slept on a bu^-infested 
bed, covered himself with 3l-washed 
sheets, drank adulterated wine, and to the 
annoyance of ^eedy servants was added 
the fear of being robbed. But in New 
England he mignt with perfect safety 
pass night afler night at an inn whose 
windows were destitute of shutters, and 
whose doors had neither locks nor ke^. 
Save the post-office, it was the most ire- 
quented house in the town. The great 
room, with its low ceiling and neatly 
sanded floor, its bright pewter dishes and 
stout-backed, slat-bottomed chairs ranged 
alonff the walls, its long table^ its huge 
fireplaoe, with the benches on either side, 
where the dogs slept at night, and where 
the guests sat, when the dipped candles 
were lighted, to drink mull and flip, pos- 
sessed some attraction for every one. The 
place was at once the town hall and the 
issembly-room, the court-house and show- 
tent, the tavern and the exchange. There 
the selectmen met There the judges 
sometimes held court On its door were 
fastened the list of names drawn for the 
jury, notices of vendues, offers of rewards 
for stray cattle, the names of tavern- 
haunters, and advertisements of the farm- 
ers who had the best seed-potatoes and 
the best seed-corn for sale, it was at the 
"General Greene," or the "United 
States Arms," or the "Bull's Head," 
that wandering showmen exhibited their 
automatons and musical clocks, that danc- 
ing-masters gave their lessons, that sing- 
ing-school was held, that the caucus met, 
that the colonel stopped during general 
training. Thither came the farmers fropa 
the back country, bringing their food in 
boxes and their horses feed in bags, to 
save pa3ring the landlord more than lodf^- 
inj; rates. Thither, many a clear night m 
winter, came sleiffh-loads of young men 
and women to ofanoe and romp, and, 
when nine o* clock struck, go home by the I 



light of the moon. Thither, too, on Sat- 
unlam came half the male population of 
the village. They wrangled over politics, 
made bets, played tricks, and fcU into 
disputes which were sure to lead to jump- 
ing matches, or wrestling matches, or 
trials of strength on the village green. As 
the shadows lengthened, the loungers dis- 
persed, the tavern was closed, and quiet 
settled upon the town. At sundown the 
Sabbath began. Then the great Bible 
was taken irom its shelf and devotion 
opened with Scripture reading, with 
Psalms, and a long season of self-exami- 
nation and prayer. By eight o'clock 
every farmer s household was asleep. On 
the morrow no meals were cookea. No 
labor but the most necessary was done. 
Not the most innocent pleasures were 
allowed. To gather flowers in the fields, 
to stroll through the woods, to sit on the 
river bank, was sinful. The whole fam- 
ily went in a body to meeting. When 
the distance was as great as four miles, 
the farmer would mount his horse and 
take his wife on the pillion behind him. 
When he drove the two-wheeled cart, his 
wife enjoved the comforts of a chair. The 
boys walked barefoot. The girls bore 
their shoes and stockings in their hands, 
and as they neared the meeting-house 
stepped into the bushes to draw theni up, 
Tlie horse-block where the pillion-riders. 

got down was sometimes in the training- 
eld, and sometimes hard by the step» 
that led to the meeting-house door. The 
sides of the building were un painted, the 
roof was shingled, and often destitute of 
steeple or bell. The main door opened 
on a broad aisle that led to the high pul- 
pit, with its green cushions and funnel- 
shaped sounding-board that hung, like an 
extinguisher, from the roof. A narrow 
aisle crossed the broad one midway and 
joined the doors on cither side. Close 
to the four walls was a row of pews, sepa- 
rated by a continuous aisle from the body 
of the church. Beneath^ the pulpit sat 
the deacons, and just before tnem were 
the deaf-seats and benches for the old and 
feeble who owned no pews. In the front 
gallenr sat the singers. The young wo- 
men nlled the wall-pews of the right-nand 
gallery. The little girls had oenches. 
pinsters and elderly women of the flock 
were given the first row of seats. In the 
left-hand gallery were the young men and 
boys. There, too, was the tithing-man. 
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This great functionary was still chosen 
in the old way, and still attempted to 
varry out the duties ordered by law. Once 
rach year the freemen of the township 
met, and elected persons of good sub- 
Htance and of sober life to be tithing-men. 
To them the community looked for a 
strict enforcement of the Sunday laws. 
They were to see to it that the taverns 
were shut, that the village was quiet, that 
none behaved with levity, that no arti- 
ficer nor laborer did a stroke of work, and 
were to ask of all who travelled on the 
Sabbath their names, theh* purposes, and 
whither they were bound. But the day 
when men would answer such questions 
was gone . The tithing-man who, in 1 800, 
rushed from the meeting-house to stop 
the driver of a coach or a four-wheeled 
carriage or a sleigh, and bid him give his 
name, was likely to get a surly answer, 
and be left standing in the road while the 
transgressor drove rapidly away. Pious 
men complained that the war had been a 
great demoralizer. Instead of awakening 
the community to a lively sense of the 
goodness of God, the license of war made 
men weary of religious restraint. The 
treaty of peace had not been signed, the 
enemy were still in the land, when dele- 
gates to the General Court of Massachu- 
setts boldly said the Sabbath was too long. 
Country members demanded a Sabbatn 
of thirty-six hours ; town members would 
give but eighteen, and had their way. 
The effect was soon apparent Levitv, 

grofaneness, idle amusements and Sab- 
ath -breaking increased in the towns with 
fearful rapidity. What, the sober-mind- 
ed cried out, is to become of this nation ? 
Before the war nobody swore, nobody 
used cards. Now every lad is proficient in 
swearing and knows much of cards. Then 
apprentices and voung folks kept the Sab- 
bath, and, till after sundown, never lefl 
their homes but to go to meeting. Now 
they go out more on the Sabbath than on 
any other day in the week. Now the b«r- 
ber-shops are onen, and men of fashion 
must needs be snaved on the IiOrd*s da:^. 
They ride on horseback ; they take their 
pleasure in chaises and hacks. How much 
oetter, they say, is this than sitting for 
two hours m a church hearing about nell? 
Who would not rather ride with a fine 
young woman in a hack than hear about 
the devil from Adam's fall ? Against 
this impiety, the impiety of the nineteenth 



century, the tithing-man continued fight- 
ing stoutly to the last. He was the rear 
^ard of jNew England Puritanism, cover- 
ing it as it slowly retreated into the past 

When the deacons had taken their seats, 
when the congregation had all come in, a 
sudden rush into the men's gallery served 
to announce that the minister was near. 
As he walked gravely down the broad 
aisle, whispering would cease, and, in the 
midst of profound silence, the sexton 
would hasten to his seat on the pulpit 
steps. Then the minister would rise and 
read two lines of a Psalm, a deacon would 
repeat them, the precentor with a pitch- 
pipe would set the key, and the congre- 
gation and the choir join in the song. 
The singing would now be thought abom- 
inable. The congregation that could 
drone ten tunes was an exception. York 
and Windsor, Martyrs, Hackney and St 
Mary'Sj commonly made up the list. The 
days of ** deaconing," it is true, were soon 
to end. The Bay Psalm -Book had al- 
ready given place to Watts' s Hymns. 
Sin^ng-sehools had become general. 
Choirs had been introduced, and with 
them had come a longing for the music 
of the organ and the bass-viol. 

The h3ann sung, a prayer followed ; 
then a sermon, and after the sermon the 
benediction and a long pause. The rev- 
erend man would then quit the pulpit, 
take his wife on his arm, and, followedf by 
his children, go bowing and smiling out 
The oonffregation were then at liberty to 
leave. ^ Some, who came from afar, would 
be carried off to nartake of a cold lunch at 
a friend's, and there wait for the service 
of the afternoon. Others would eat their 
luncheon in the pews. Such waiting in 
summer was thought little of. But in 
winter not^ the sturdiest among them 
could call it pleasant Not a meeting- 
house was warmed. Not a chimney, not 
a fireplace, not a stove was to be seen. 
Stories have come down to us of a minis- 
ter who, in the depth of winter, preached 
in great-coat and mittens, and complained 
that his voice was drowned by persons 
stamping and knocking their feet to keep 
warm, i et nothing was done to improve 
this. In Connecticut a few obtained 
"winter privileges," and stayed away. 
Others were suflfered to put up ** Sabbath 
day houses,'* or ** noon-nouses," hard by 
the meeting-house on the road. They 
were rude structures, sixteen feet square. 
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with a door on oue side and a window on 
another. To them, when morning service 
was ended, the people would flee to eat 
and warm themselves by an open fire that 
akuost took up one side of the house. 
Indulcenoes of this kind were not approved 
of in Massachusetts. There even old and 
feeble women were forced to be contented 
with tin foot-stoves and a few hot coals. 
The expenses of maintaining the meeting- 
house were great enough without the 
addition of fires and stoves. The chief 
outlay was the settlement of the minister 
and his pay. The settlement was a sum 
of moncv bestowed when he assumed 
chai^ of the church. Rarely did it ex- 
ceed £200 currencv, and was payable, in 
four annual instalments, in boards and 
shingles, com or produce, or whatsoever 
the congregation saw fit His salary might 
be any amount, from £75 to £1^, Mas- 
sachusetts currency. Translated into the 
language of the Federal coinage, £75 
would have been expressed by $250. This 
translation, however, seldopa took place. 
A few great towns, a few importers and 
merchants, a few men of enterprise and 
push, made use of the Federal terms. 
But the people still adhered to the ancient 
way, ana bought, sold and kept their ac- 
ooants in pounds, shillings and pence. 
Travellers from abroad were amazed at 
this, and smiled to see a tradesman, who 
wished to pay three shillings, four and a 
half pence to his customer, put down on 
the counter a quarter, an eighth, and a 
nxteenth of a Spanisn milled dollar, two 
half pence of George II., and one of 
QeoTge III. Six dimes would, in New 
England, have served as well. Dimes, 
however, were scarce. Numbers of men 
had never seen one. Their circulation 
was confined to the seaports and the east- 
em towns. Not one was to be met with 
in the cabins of the far West 

What was then known as the far West 
was Kentucky, Ohio and Central New 
York. ^ Into it the emigrants came 
streaming along either of two routes. 
Men from New England took the most 
northern, and went out by Albanv and 
Troy to the great wilderness which lay 
tk)ng the Monawk and the lakes. They 
came by tens of thousands from farms and 
villages, and^ represented every trade, 
every occupation, every walk in life, save 
one — none were scauircrs. No whaler 
left his vessel; no seaman deserted his 



mess; no fisherman of Marblehead or 
Gloucester exchanged the dangers of a life 
on the ocean for the privations of a life in 
the West Their fathers and their uncles 
had been fishermen before them, and 
their sons were to follow in their steps. 
Long before a lad could nib a auill, or 
make a pot-hook, or read half tne pre- 
cepts his primer contained, he knew the 
name of every brace and stay, every sail 
and part of a ''Grand Banker" and a 
'* Chebacco ; " all the nautical terms, what 
line and hook should be used for catching 
halibut, and what for mackerel and cod. 
If he ever learned to write, he did so at 
*' writing-school," which, like singing- 
school, was held at night, and to whicn he 
came, oringing his own dipped-candle, his 
own paper and his own pen. The candle- 
stick was a S(*ooped-out turnip, or a piece 
of board with a nail driven througn it. 
His paper he ruled with a piece of lead, 
for the graphite lead-pencil was unknown. 
All he knew of theology, and much of his 
knowledge of reading and spelling, was 
eained with the help of the New England 
rrimer. There is not, and there never 
was, a text-book so richly deserving a 
history as the Primer. The earliest men- 
tion of it in print now known is to be 
found in an almanac for the year 1691. 
The public are there informed that a 
second impression is ''in press, and will 
suddenly be extant." and will contain, 
among much else that is new, the verses 
"John Rogers the Mart\T" made and 
left as a le^y to his children. When 
the second impression became extant, a 
rude cut of Rogers lashed to the stake, 
and, while the flames burned fiercelv, di.s- 
coursing to his wife and nine small chil- 
dren, embellished the verses, as it has 
done in every one of the innumerable edi- 
tions since struck off. The tone of the 
Primer is deeply religious. Two-thirds 
of the four-and-twenty pictures placed 
before the couplets and triplets in rnjrme^ 
from 

'' In Adam'8 fall 



to 



We sinned all/' 

" Zaccheus, he 
Did climb a tree 
Oar Lord to see," 



represent Biblical incidents.^ IVelve* 
words of "six syllables" are given in the 
spelling-lesson. Five of them are abomi- 
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nation, edification, humiliation, mortifica- 
tion, purification. More than half the 
book 18 made up of the Lord's Prayer 
and the Creed, some of Watts's hymns, 
and the whole of that great Catechism 
which one hundred and twenty divines 
spent five years in preparing. There, too, 
are Mr. Ilo^ers's verses, and John Cot- 
ton's ** Spiritual Milk for American 
Babes;" exhortations not to cheat at 
play, not to lie, not to use ill words, not 
to call ill names jnot to be a dunce, and 
to love school. The Primer ends with the 
famous dialogue between Christ, Youth, 
and the Devil 

Moved by pitv and a wish to make 
smooth the rougn path to learning, some 
kind soul prepared **A Lottery -Book for 
Children.* The only difficulty in teach- 
ing children to read was, he thought, the 
difficulty of keeping their minds from 
roaming, and to *' prevent this precipi- 
tancy" was the object of the alphabet on 
the other two pictures. As soon, he 
explained, as the child could speak, it 
should thrust a pin through the leaf mm 
the side whereon the pictures were at the 
letter on the other, and should continue to 
do this till at last the letter was pierced. 
IViming the leaf after each trial, the mind 
of the child would be fixed so often and 
so long on the letter that it would ever 
after be remembered. 

The illustrations in the book are beneath 
those of a patent-medicine almanac, but 
xire quite as good as any that can be found 
in children's Dooks of that day. No child 
had then ever seen such specimens of the 
wood-engraver's and the printer's and the 
binder's art as now, at tnc approach of 
every Christmas, issue from hundreds of 
presses. The covers of such chap-books 
were bits of wood, and the backs coarse 
leather. On the covers were sometimes 
n common blue paper, and sometimes a 
hideous wall-paper, adorned with horses 
and dogs, roosters and eagles, standing in 
mar^'ellous attitudes on gilt or copper 
scrolls. The letter-press of none was 
specially illustrated, but the same cut was 
used again and again to express the most 
opposite ideas. A woman with a dog 
holding her train is now Vanity, and now 
Miss Allworthy going abroad to buy books 
for her brother and sister. A huge vessel 
with three masts is now a yacht, and now 
the ship in which Bobinson Crusoe sailed 
from Hull. The virtuous woman that is 



a crown to her husband and naughty Miss 
Kit^ Bland are one and the same. Mas- 
ter Friendly, listening to the minister at 
church, now heads a catechism, and now 
figures as Tommy Careless in the ** Ad- 
ventures of a Week. ' ' A man and woman 
feedinff beggars become, in time, trans- 
formea into a servant introducing two 
misers to his mistress. But no creature 
played so many parts as a bird which, 
af^r being named an eagle, a cuckoo and 
a kite, is called, finally, Noah's dove. 

Mean and cheap as such chap-books 
were, the pedler who hawked them sold 
not one to the good wives of a fishing 
village. The women had not the money 
to buy with * the bovs had not the dispo- 
sition to read. Till he was nine a lad did 
little more than watch the men pitch pen- 
nies in the road, listen to sea stories, and 
hurry at the cry of * * Rock him, " * * Squad 
him," to help his playmates pelt with 
stones some unoffending l^y from a neigh- 
boring village. By the time he had seen 
his tenth birthday he was old enough not 
to be sea-sick, not to cry during a storm at 
sea, and to be of some use about a ship, 
and went on his first trip to the Banks. 
The skipper and the crew caUed him ^* cut- 
tail," for he received no monev save for 
the fish he caught^ and each one he caught 
was marked by snipping a piece from the 
tail. After an apprenticeship of three 
or four years the ** cut-tail' became a 
'"header," stood upon the same footing 
as the '"sharesmen," and learned all the 
duties which a ** splitter ' ' and a ** Salter " 
must perform. A crew numbered eight ; 
four we;^ ^^sharcsmcn" and four were 
apprentices; went twice a year to the 
fianks, and stayed each time from three 
to five months. 

Men who had passed through such a 
training were under no temptation to 
travel westward. They took no interest; 
they bore no part in the great exodus. 
Thev still continued to make their tripe 
and bring home their *' fares," while hosts 
of New Englanders poured into New 
York, opening the valleys, founding cities, 
and turning struggling hamlets into vil- 
lages of no mean kind. Catskill, in 1 792« 
numbered ten dwellings and owned one 
vessel of sixty tons. In 1800 there were 
in the place one hundred and fifty-six 
houses, two ships, a schooner, and eight 
sloops of one hundred tons each, all owned 
there, and employed in carrying produce 
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to New York. Six hundred and twenty- 
four bushels of wheat were brought to 
the Catskill market in 1792. Forty-six 
thousand one hundred and sixty-four 
bushels came in 1800. On a single day in 
1801 the merchants bought four thousand 
one hundred and eight bushels of wheat, 
and the same day eight hundred loaded 
sleighs came into the village by the west- 
em road. In 1790 a fiinge of clearings 
ran along the western shore of Lake Cham- 
plain to the northern border, and pushed 
out through the broad valley between the 
Adirondacks and the Catskills to Seneca 
and Cayuga Lakes. In 1 800 the Adiron- 
dack region was whoUv surrounded. The 
emigrants had passed, Oneida Lake, had 
pas^ Oswego, and, skirting the shores 
of Ontario ana the banks of the St 
Lawrence, had joined with those on Lake 
Champlain. Some had gone down the 
valleys of the Delaware and Susquehanna 
to the Southern border of the State. The 
front of emigration was far beyond Elmira 
and Bath. Just before it went the specu- 
lators, the land-jobbers, the men afflicted 
with what in derision was called ^ terra- 
phobia.'' .They formed companies and 
oouffht millions of acres. They went 
sinny and purchased whole townships 
as last as the surveyors could locate, buy- 
ing on trust and selling for wheat, for 
lumber, for whatever the land could jrield 
or the settler give. Nor was the pioneer 
less infatuated. An irresistible longing 
drove him westward, and still westward, 
till some Indian scalped him, or till hunger, 
want, bad food, ana exposure broke him 
down, and the dreaded Genesee fever swept 
him away. The moment such a man had 
Imilt a log-cabin,cleared an acre, girdled the 
treeSj and sowed a handful of grain, he 
was impatient to be once more moving. 
He baa no peace till his little farm was 
sold and he nad plunged into the forest, 
to seek a new and temporary home. The 
purchaser in time would make a few im- 
provements, clear a few more acres, plant 
a little more grain, and then in turn sell 
and hurry westward. Afler him came 
the founders of villages and towns, who, 
when the cabins about them numbered 
ten, felt crowded and likewise moved 
away. Travellers through the Genesee 
valley tell us they could nnd no man who 
had not in this way changed his abode at 
least six times. The hardship which these 
people endured is beyond description. 



Their poverty was extreme. Nothing was 
so scarce as food ; many a wayfarer was 
turned from their doors with the solemn 
assurance that they had not enough for 
themselves. The only window in many a 
cabin was a hole in the roof for the smoke 
to pass through. In the winter the snow 
beat through the chinks and sifted under 
the door, till it was heaped up about the 
sleepers on the floor before the fire. 

Just behind the pioneers came the more 
thrifty settlers, a class long since historical 
and now almost extinct. During eighty 
years the emigrant train, so orten por- 
trayed both by painters and by travellers, 
has been gradually disappearing beyond the 
Alleghanies, beyond the Mississippi, be- 
yond the Missouri, beyond the liocky 
Mountains into the region of the extreme 
Northwest To-day it can seldom be seen 
out oi Washington and Oregon, and has 
reached the shores of Puget Sound. In 
1800 the high-peaked wagons with their 
white canvas covers, the little herd, the 
company of sturdy men and women, were 
to be seen travelling westward on all the 
highways from New England to Albany, 
and from Albany towards the lakes. They 
were the true settlers, cleared the forests, 
bridged the streams, built up towns, culti- 
vated the land^ and sent back to Albanv 
and Troy the yield of their farms. With 
them the merchants of the East kept up 
a close connection, exchanging rum and 
molasses, hoes, axes, iron pots, clothing, 
everything of which they stood in want, 
and receivinf^ lumber, wheat, pot and 
pearl ashes m return. Favored by this 
great trade, Troy grew and prospered at 
an astonishing rate. The place may be 
said to have begun its existence in 1786, 
when a few men of push induced the 
owners of the Van Der Heyden farms to 
sell them some plots, and on these put up 
a few houses, and named the village Van- 
derheyden. From the very start it began 
to thrive. In 1791 it was made the 
county-seat ; vet, even then, it was so 
small that the inhabitants were every 
Sunday summoned to church in the store 
by blasts upon a conch-shell. Two years 
later Troy had a court-house and a jail, a 
church, the only paper-mill north of tne 
highlands, and in 1797 a weekly news- 
paper. The next year the NortJiern Bud- 
get was drawn away from Lansingburjg 
and became a Troy weekly paj>er. In his 
appeal to the citizens the editor deoUres 
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that, with the utmost economy, the ex- 
pcuses of his office are thirty dollars a 
week, and they sustained him. In 1799 
the taxable property was over eight hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars. Grain 
and lumber were the source of this wealth. 
No sleigh that came into Trov with boards 
or logs, no wagon that rolled up to a 
granary with bags of grain, was suffered 
to go away loaded. Along the river bank 
were great storehouses mled with bins. 
On the land-side was the lifting tackle, by 
which the sacks of com or wheat were 
raised to the lofl and placed in the pan of 
the clumsy scales. The counter weights 
were stones^ and to weigh with them was 
a^ problem m arithmetic. On the water- 
siae projected long snouts, through which 
the grain was pourea into the sloops and 
schooners beneath. In the^ great flour- 
mills of Pennsylvania, grain elevators, 
with buckets not larger than a common 
tea-cup, were in use. 

The second pathway over which thou- 
sands of emigrants rushed westward lay 
through the valley of the Ohio. As early 
as 1794 the trade between Pittsbure and 
Cincinnati had become so pa3ring that a 
line of packet-boats began to ply i>etween 
the two towns. They made tne trip once 
a month, were bullet-proof, and, for de- 
fence against^ the Indians, carried six 
cannon throwing a pound-ball each, and 
were plentifully supplied with muskets 
and ammunition. 

When Wajrne quieted the Indians, the 
stream of emigration turned northward, 
and the territory northwest of the river 
filled rapidlv. At the time the first census 
was taken there could not be found from 
the Ohio to the Lakes, from Pennsylvania 
to the Mississippi, but four thousand two 
hundred and eighty human beings. The 
second census gave to Ohio Territory alone 
a population of forty-five thousaud three 
hundred and sixty-five. The numbers in 
Kentucky in the same period had swollen 
from seventy-three thousand six hundred 
to two hundred and twenty thousand nine 
hundred and fifly. This was nine thou- 
sand greater than in the State of New 
Jersey.^ The figures of the census are 
expressive of the enormous exodus from 
New England. The total increase of 
population in the five States of that 
section, including Maine, was two hun- 
dred and twenty-nine thousand. In the 
five Southern States the cain was four 



hundred and sixteen thousand. Of the 
New England States, four lost and one 
retained rank. Of the five Southern 
States, two lost rank, two gained rank, 
and Virginia remained first Such was 
the emigration to New York that it rose 
from the fifth to the third State in the 
Union. North Carolina fell from the 
third in 1790 to the fourth in 1800. 
Thousands of her people had «)ne over 
the mountains to settle along the Cum- 
berland, the Holston, and the Kentucky 
border, there to live a life of poverty, 
sacrifice, and independence. The centre 
of population had moved westward forty- 
one mile& 

Beyond the Blue Ridge everything was 
most primitive. Half the roads were 
'"traces," and blazed. More than half 
the houses, even in the settlements, were 
log-cabins. When a stranger came to 
such a place to stay, the men built him a 
cabin, and made the building an occasion 
for sport. The trees felled, four comer 
men were elected to notch tne logs, and 
while they were busv, the others ran 
races, wrestled, played leap-frog, kicked 
the hat, fought, gouged, gambled, drank, 
did everything then considered an afnuse- 
ment. After the notching was finished 
the raising took but a few hours. Many 
a time the cabin was built, roofed, the 
door and window cut out, and the owner 
moved in before sundown. The chinks 
were stopped with chips and smeared with 
mud. The chimney was of lofs. coated 
with mud six inches thick. The table 
and the benches, the bed-stead and the 
door, were such as could be made with an 
axe, an auger, and a saw. A rest for the 
rifle and some pegs for clothes completed 
the fittings. 



PSALM CXXXm. OF DAVID, 
KING OF ISRAEL. 

[Dirk BafSaal Kamphoysen wm bora at 
Oorknm, Holland, 1580, died 1026. Oelebntod tor hi* 
*' FaraphnM of the Faalms.^'J 

O, blest abode, where love is ever vernal, 
Where tranqoil peace and concord are eternal, 
Where nooe tuurp the highest claim. 
But each with pride asserts the other'^ 
fame! 
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O, what are all earth's joys, compared to 

thee, 
Fraternal ananimity ? 

E'en as the ointment, whose sweet odors 
blended. 

From Aaron's head upon his beard descended ; 
Which hang a while in fragrance there, 
Bedewing every individual hair, 
And, falling thence, with rich perfume ran 



o'er 



The holy garb the prophet wore : 

80 doth the unity that lives with brothers 
Share its best blessings and its joys with 
others, 
And makes them seem as if one frame 
Contained their minds, and they were formed 

the same. 
And spreads its sweetest breath o'er every 

part. 
Until it penetrates the heart. 

E'en as the dew, that, at the break of morn- 
ing, 
All nature with its beauty is adorning, 

And flows from Hermon calm and still. 
And bathes the tender grass on Zion's hill, 
And to the young and withering herb re- 
signs 
The drops for which it pines : 

80 are fraternal peace and concord ever 
The cherishers, without whose guidance never 
Would sainted quiet seek the breast, — 
The life, the soul of unmolested rest, — 
The antidote to sorrow and distress. 
And prop of human happiness. 

Ah I happy they whom genial concord blesses ! 
Pleasure for them reserves her fond caresses. 

And joys to mark the fabric rare. 

On virtue founded, stand unshaken there ; 

Whence vanish all the passions that destroy 

Tranquillity and inward joy. 

Who practise good are in themselves re- 
warded. 
For their own deeds lie in their hearts re- 
corded; 
And thos fWitemal love, when bound 
By virtue, is with its own blisses crowned. 
And tastes, in sweetness that itself bestows. 
What use, what power, from concord flows. 



God ill his boundless mercy joys to meet it ; 

His promises of future blessings greet it, 
And fixed prosperity, which brings 
Long life and ease beneath its shadowing 

wings. 
And joy and fortune, that remain sublime 
Beyond all distance, change, and time. 

TratukUed b$ BowBiMO. 



THE LIVES OF THE ROMAN 
POETS. 

[Caiua Tranquillua Suetoniua, ion of Saeto- 
nius Lenis, a tribune of the 13th legion under Otho, 
w«8 bom probably a few years after the death of Nero. 
He ia known to us chiefly as a Roman historian and 
miscellaneous writer, for his merits as which he is 
highly praised by the younger Pliny. He was also, it 
is supposed, a teacher of grammar and rhetoric, and a 
composer of exercises in pleading ; nay, fh)m a letter 
of Pliny's to him, it may be gathered that he sometimes 
pleaded causes in person. Pliny procured him the dig- 
nity of military tribune, which, by Suetonius* desire, he 
got transferred to another. Though childless, Suetonius 
was, through the same flriendly agency, presented by 
Tn^an with the jm» trwm Kberorum, which, in that 
reign, was only to be had by great interest. He was 
afterward secretary of the emperor Hadrian, whose 
fkror he had secured. The date of his death is unknown. 
All his works (among which, as we learn from Snidas, 
there were sereral on topics usually treated by gram- 
marians) have been lost, except his Lwtt of the Ccf$ar$, 
his Li9€§ 0/ EhtmeiU (TrarnmariaiM, and (in part only) his 
Li9ta of Eminent RMorieian$f and Lirea of the Poet*. 
It is by the first of tliese works that he ia most fnvorably 
known, replete as it is with Information about thc^ 
twelve GtesHrs, fh>m Oaius Julius to Domitian, whicli 
is to be had nowhere else, and abounding with anec 
dotes which, while they too often prove the profligacy 
of his heroes, testify to the impartiality of their chron- 
icler. From a period long before the renaissance to the 
present these ** Lives ** have alwajrs been favorite read- 
ing, and have found numerous editors, the best of whom 
is still Bnrmann (Amsterdam, 1736), end numerous 
tnnslators Into nearly every European language. 
From his works we w>lect all that has come down to us 
of the lives of the Roman poets.] 

THE LIFE OF TERENCE. 

Publius Tercntius Afer, a Mative of 
Carthage, was a slave, at Rome, of the 
senator Terentius Lucanus, who, struck 
by his abilities and handsome person, 

gave him not only a liberal education in 
^is youth, but his freedom when he ar- 
rived at years of maturity. Some say 
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that he was a captive taken in war, hut to that of Menander. It is ver^ commonly 

this, as Fenestella' informs us, could hv reported that Terence was assisted in his 

no means have been the case, since both works by Laslius and Scipio,^ with whom 

Ills birth and death took place in the in- he lived in such great intimacy.^ He gave 

terval between the termination of the some currency to this report himself, nor 

second Punic war and the commencement did he ever attempt to defend himself 

of the third ;' nor even supposing that he against it, except in a light way ; as in the 

had been taken prisoner by the Numidian prologue to The AddpTU: 
or Gctulian tribes, could he have fallen 

into the hands of a lloman general, as Nam quod isti dicunt malevoli, homines no- 
there was no commercial intercourse be- biles 

twecn the Italians and Africans until after Hunc adjutare, assidueque una ocribere; 

the fall of Carthage.* Terence lived in Quod illi maledictum vehemens existimant, 

great familiarity with many persoM of Earn laudem hie ducit maximam: cum iUis 

high station, and especially with iScipio placet 

Atricanus, and Caius LsdUus. rk-u-- •* » i * 

He wr^te comedies, the earliest of Q"» vobis umversiaetpopuloplacent.- 
which. The Andna, having to be per- Quorum opera in bello, in otio, in negoUo, 
formed at the public spectacles given by Suo quisque tempore usus est sine superbii. 
the ffidiles, he was commanded to read it f «t,t 
first before CaBcilius.* Having been intro- ^^^ ***"» 
duced while C»cilius was at supper, and Which malice tells that certain noble perrons 
being meanly dressed, he is reported to Assist the bard, and write in concert with him, 
have read the beginning of the play seated That which they deem a heavy slander, he 
on a low stool near the great man's couch. Esteems his greatest praise : that he can please 
But after reciting a few verses, he was in- Those who in war, in peace, as counsellors 
yited U) take his place at table, and, hav- jjave rendered you the dearest services, 
ing supped with Ills host, wentthrough ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^1^^ ^ ^^^1 
the rest to his great delight This play ^ .' 
and five others were received bv the public iAfiman, 
with similar applause, althougn Volcatius, tt ^ i. x _^ j • . 
in his enumeration of them, says that ,, ?^? aPPeara to have prot€8t«d against 
''Tfie Hect/ra^ must not be reckoned this imputation with less earnestness, be- 
among the^ " cause the notion was far from being dis- 

The Eunuch was even acted twice the agreeable to Laelius and Scipio. It tJiCTe- 
same day and earned more money than J?^® «ained ground, and prevailed m after 
any comedy, whoever was the writer, had tinaes. , . , . 
ever done before, namely, eight thousand Qumtus Memmius in his speech in bis 
sesterces ;« besides which, a certain sum <>Y° ^^fence s^ : Publius Afncanus, 
accrued to the author for the tide. But ^^9 borrowed from Terence a character 
Varro prefers the opening of The AddpM ^^ich he had acted m pnvate, brought it 
z ._. - on the stage m his name. Nepos telb 

1 Lnclns Fenefftella, an historical writer, is mentioned US he founu in SOme book that C. LseliuS, 

l>y lActHDtiiui, Seneca, and Pliny, who mya, that he whcn he WaS on SOmC OOCasioU at PuteoH, 

ilied towardii the cloee of the reign of Tiberinn. OU the Calcnds ||the firSt] of March ' beiuff 

*The Hecond Pnnic war ended a r.c. 662, and the third requested by hlS wifc tO risC early, Deggea 

Itogan A.r.c.G05. Terence was probably bom about 660. her nOt tO Sufifcr him tO be disturbed, aS 

'Garthage was laid in roins a.u.c. «06 or 607. six hc had gOUC tO bed late, havins b^D Cn- 

hundrwl and sixty-seren years after its foundation. gagcd in writing with more than USOal 

♦St. Jerom also states that Terence n*d the sUCCCSS. On her asking him tO tell her 

••Andri*"to<>cilla8whowa«aoimlc poetat B<.me; ^Jj^t Jjg }^^ \yQ^ writing, hc repeated 
bat it Is clearly an anachronism, as he died two years 
liefore this period. It is proposed, therefore, to amend 

the text by 8uU<rtltntlnK Acilins, the sedlle. ^This report is mentioned by Cicero {Ad AtHe. rii. S), 

*The "Ilecyra,*' The Mothfr-in-lnie, Is one of Te- who appUee it to the younger Lselius. The 8ci|rfo here 

renc«>'M pinys. mentioned Is Scipio Africanus, who was at this tim«* 

* About £^ sterling ; thft price paid for the two per- about twenty-one years of age. 

formances. What further right of anthomhip Is meant * The calends of March was the festiral of married 

by (he words following, is not very clear. women. 
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tbe verses which are found in the Heau- 
tontimoroamenos : 

Satis pol proterve me Syri promessa 

— HeatUon. IV. iv. 1. 
I'faith! the rogue Syms* impadent pre- 
tences — 

Santra is of opinion that if Terence re- 
qoired any assistance in his compositions,' 
he would not have had recourse to Scipio 
and Laelius, who were then very young 
men, but rather to Sulpicius Gallus,' an ac- 
complished scholar^ who had been the 
first to introduce his plays at the games 

E'ven by the consuls ; or to O. Fabius 
ibeo, or Marcus Popilius,* both men of 
consular rank, as well as poets. It was 
for this reason that, in alluding to the as- 
sistance he had received, he did not speak 
of his coadjutors as very ^oung men, but 
as persons of whose services the people 
haa full experience in peace, in war, and 
in the admmistration of affairs. 

Afiber he had given his comedies to the 
world, at a time when he had not passed 
his thirty-fifth year, in order to avoid 
suspicion, as he found others publishing 
their works under his nanae, or else to 
make himself acquainted with the modes 
of life and habits of the Greeks, for the 

1)urpo8e of exhibiting them in his plays, 
le withdrew from Rome, to which he 
never returned. Volcatius gives this ac- 
count of his death : 

Sed at Afer sei populo dedit comedias, 
Iter hie in Asiam fecit. Navem cam seme! 
i 'onncendit, visas nanqoam est. Sic vita vacat 

When Afer had prodaced six plays for the 

entertainment of the people, 
Ue embarked for Asia ; bat from the time he 

went on board ship 
He was never seen again. Thas he ended his 

life. 

> Th* idea •evmt to hare preralled that Terence, orf g* 
iaally an Aftican lUre, oonld not hare attained that 
pBilty of ftyle in Latin composition which ia fonnd in 
hii plaji, without some aaeifltance. The ityle of 
PlMBdrne, howeror, who was a dare flrom ThnoM, and 
tired in tbe reign of Tiberias, is equally pare, although 
no soch suq>ician attaches to his work. 

* Cicero {d0 Clar. Oral, c 207) gires Sulpicius Gallus 
a high character as a flnlshed orator and elegant 
sdidar. He was consul when the Amdria was first 
prodooed. 

*Labeo and Pupilius are alw spoken of by Cioero in 
high terms. 



Q. Consentius reports that he perished 
at sea on his vovage back from Greece, 
and that one hundr^ and eight plays, or 
which he had made a version from Me- 
nander,* were lost with him. Others say 
that he died at St3rmphalos, in Arcadia, or 
in Leucadia, during the consulship of Cn. 
Cornelius Dolabella and Marcus Fulvius 
Nobilior,* worn out with a severe illness, 
and with grief and regret for the loss oi 
his baggage, which he nad sent forward in 
a ship tnat was wrecked, and contained the 
last new plays he had written. 

In person, Terence is reported to have 
been rather short and slender, with a dark 
complexion. He had an only daughter, 
who was afterwards married to a Homan 
knight ; and he left also twenty acres of 
garden ground,* on the Appian Way, at 
the Villa of Mars. 

Afranius places him at the head of all 
the comic writers, declaring, in his Com- 
pitaJia^ 

Terentio non similem dices qaemqaam. 
Terence's equal cannot soon be foand. 

On the other hand, Volcatius reckons 
him inferior not only to Njevius, Plautus, 
and Csecilius, but also to Licinius. Cicero 
pa^s him this high compliment, in his 
Jjimo — 

Tu quoqae, qai solas lecto sermone, Terenti, 
Conversum expressamqae Latina voce Menan- 

dram 
In medio popali sedatis vocibas offers, 
Qaidqaid come loqaens, ac omnia dalcia 

dicens. 

** You, only, Terence, translated into 
Latin, and clothed in choice language the 

* The story of Terence's haying conrerted into Latin 
plays this large number of Menander's Greek comedies, 
is beyond all probability, considf^ring the agr at which 
he died, and other circumstances. Indeed, Menander 
nerer wrote so many as are here stated. 

* They were consuls A. u. c. 694. Terence was, there- 
fore, thirty-four years old at the time of his death. 

* Jforlidorumf in the plural number. This term, 
often f«)und in Roman authors, not inaptly describes the 
Yast number of little inclosures, consisting of vineyard^ 
orchards of fig-trees, peaches, etc, with patches of til- 
lage, in which maise, legumes, melons, pumpkins, and 
other regetables are cultlrated for sale, still fonnd on 
small properties, in the south of Europe, particularly in 
the neighborhood of towns. 
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gtya of Menander, and brought them 
tore the public, who, in crowded audi- 
ences, hung upon hushed applause — 
Grace marked each line, and every period 
charmed." 
So also Cuiufl CsBSar : 
Tu qiioque tu in summU, O dimidiate Menan- 

der, 
Poneria, et merito, puri leniiaDiB amator, 
LembuaiCqueutiDamscriptiiadJiiDotaforetTis 
Comica, nt equato virtoi poileret honors 
Cum Gneci), Deque in hoc deapectua parte 



Uni 



Jac 



sal 



I macemr, et doieo tibi deesse. 



"You, too, who divide your houoTBirith 
Menander, will take jour place among 
poets of the highe§toraer, ond justlv too. 
such is the punty of your style. Would 
onlv that to your graceful diction was 
adaed more comio force, that your works 
laight e<iual in merit the Greek master- 
pieces, and your inferiority in this partic- 
uUr should not expose you to cenaure. 
This is my only regret ; in this, Terence, 
I grieve to say you arc wanting." 

TIIE LIFE Oy JUVENAL. 

D. Junius JuvenHlis, who was either the 
son' of a wealthy freedman, or brought up 
by him, it is not known which, declMinea 
ml the middle of life,* more from the bent 
of his inclination, than from any desire to 
prepare himself either for the schools or 
the forum. But having composed a short 
satire,* which was clever enough, on Paris,' 
the actor of pantomimes, and also on the 

Ptof Claudius Nero, who was puffed up 
laving held some inferior military rank 
for six months only : he af^rwards de- 
voted himself with much leal to that style 
of writing. For a while indeed, he had 
not the courage to read them even to a 
small circle of auditors, but it was not long 



*Ibii Psrii do« DDE iKiHr Is hti* bern lli« laiorit 
Uie Emptnir DimlUu. 



before he recited his satires to crowdeii 
audiences, and with entire success ; and 
this he did twice or thrice, insertinjj new 
lines among tbose which he had origmally 
composed. 

Quod non daut proceres, dabit hifltrio, tuCam- 



Beliuld an actAr's patmiiage affords 

A lurer mean* of riaing ihan a lord's! 

And wilt thou still the Camerinot ' eonrt. 

Or to the balls of Itareas resort, 

When tribunes Felopea can create 

And Philomela prefects, who shall rule tba 



At that time the player was in high 
favor at court, and many of those wLa 
fawneduponhim were daily raised to posts 



._ honor. Juvenal therefore incurred the 
suspicion of having covertly satiriied oc- 
currences which were then passing, and, 
although eighty years old at that time,^ 
he was immediately removed Irom the 
city, being sent Into honorable banishment 
as prafeet of a cohort, which was under 
orders to proceed to a station at the ex- 
treme frontier of Kgypt. That sort of 
punishment was selected, as it aiipeared 
severe enough for an offence which wui 
venial, and a mere piece of drollery. 
However, he died very soon afterwanui, 
worn down by grief, and weary of bis Ufa. 

THE LIFB OF 



Aulas Persiufl Flaccus was bom tJie dajr 
before tho Nones of December ^4th De- 



•SulpkluCanwrJnn Kid bHn ] 



IsB thmn Ihat of fkroilEv tdun, or «ho«e Avkric* pr*- 

•Th* "Ptlupn," w4a*(nnd;roundiidoDtli*Miirf 
ofUigdiiighterof Th}«M; tha " Pbl[oiuls,"itnc- 
■dj oD th* UU dT ItTi, wbcm nnis<ni mn anTtil M 
bl> tmXbn mi ■ binqool bj PhLloBBli ud bar •WfT 

tTbliwHlntbtllputorAdrton. JutiiuI, wbo <mto 
tint In tbt rvEffruoT DomUUn and TnO'ip cnmpowd 
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cember],' in the consulship of Pabias Per- 
sicas and L. Vitellius. He died on the 
eighth of the calends of December r24tb 
November],* in the consuiaiiip of RuDrius 
Marios and Asinius Gailua. Though bora 
at Volte rra, in Etruria, he wafiaKoman 
knigbt, allied Ixilh by blood and marriage 
to penwns of the highest rank.' He 
ended his daj^a at an eatat« he had at the 
eighth milestone on the Appian Way. 
His father, Flaccus, who died when he 
was barely six yeare old, left him under 
the care of guardians, and his mother, 
Pnlvia Silenna, who afterwards married 
Pusius, a Roman knight, buried him also 
in a very few years. Pereius Flaccua pur- 
sued his studies at Volt«rra till he was 
twelve years old, and then continued tbem 
at KomCj under Remmius Paltemon, the 
f^rammanan, and Verginiua Flaccus, the 
rlietorician. Arriving at the age of twen- 
ty-one, he formed a irieDdship with An- 
niBus Corautus,* which lasted through 
life ; and from him he learned the rudi- 
ments of philosophy. Among his earliest 
triends were Csesius Bassus,' and Calpur- 
nins SlAtura: the latter of whom died 
while Persius himself was yet in his youth. 
i:!ervilius Numanus,* he reverenced as a 
bther. Through Comutus he was intro- 
duced to AnnKus, as well as to Lucan, 
who was of bis own age, and also a disci- 
ple of Comutus. At that time Comutus 
wits a tngicwriur; be belonged to the 
sect of the Stoics, and left behind him 
some philosophical works. Lucaa was so 
delighted with the writings of Persius 
J^accDS, that he could scarcely refrain 
irom giving loud tokens of applause while 
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the author was reciting them, and declared 
that they had the true spirit of poetry. 
It was late before Persius made the ac- 
quaintance of Seneca, and then he wax 
not much struck with his natural endow- 
ments. At the house of Comutus he en- 
joyed the society of two very learned and 
excellent men, who were then zealously 
devoting themselves to philosophical in- 
quiries, namely, Claudius A^itemus^ a 
physician from Lacedsemon, and Petronius 
Anstocrates, of Magnesia, men whom ho 
held in the highest esteem, and with whom 
he vied in their studies, as they were of 
his own age, beingyoungcr than Comutus. 
During nearly the last ten years of his life 
he was much beloved by Tnraseas, so that 
he sometimes travelled abroad in his com- 
pany ; and his cousin Arria was married 

Persius was remarkable for gentle man- 
ners, for a modesty amounting to bash- 
fulness, n handsome form, and an attach- 
ment to his mother, sister, and aunt, which 
was most exemplary. He was frugal and 
chaste. He left his mother and sister 
twenty thousand sesterces, requesting his 
mother, in a written codicil, to present to 
Cornutus, as some say, one hundred ses- 
terces, or as others, twenty pounds of 
wrougnt silver,' besides about seven hun- 
dred oooks, which, indeed, included his 
whole library. Comutus, however, would 
only take the books, and gave np th« 
legacy to the sisteis, whom bis brother 
had constituted his heirs. 

He wrote seldom, and not very fast; 
even the work we possess he left incom- 
plete. Some verees are wanting at the 
end of the book.* but Comutus thought- 
lessly recited it, as if it was finished ; and 
on CsBsiuB Bassus reoucsting to be allowed 
to publish it, he delivered it to him for 
that Durpose, In his younger days, Per- 
sius had written a play, as well as au 
Itinerary, with several copies of verses 
on Tbraseas' father-in-law, and Arria's* 
mother, who had made away with herself 
before her husband. But Corautus used 
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ioB vfaole influence with the mother of 
Pttmm to prevail upon her to deatrov 
tktm «oiD positions. As eoon as his book 
«f BaliiKS was published, all the world 
be^u to admire it. and were eager to buy 
k up. He died of a disease in the stom- 
ach, in the thirtieth vear of hia ue.' 
Bnl DO soouer had he led school and nis 
masters, than he Bet to work with great 
rehemenco to compose satires, from nav- 
ing read the tenth oook of Luoilius ; and 
made the beginning of that book his 
model ; presently launching his invectives 
all around with so little scruple, that he 
did not spare cotemporarj poet^ and ora- 
tora, and even lashed Nero himself, who 
was then the reigning prince. The verse 
nn as follows : 

Anrionlu uin! Ulda rex habet ; 
King Midu has an laa'i tun ; 
but ConiutuB altered it thus ; 



in order that it might not be snppoBed 
that it was meant to apply to Nero. 

THE LIFX OF DORACK 

Horatius Flaccus was a native of Ve- 
Dusium,' his father having been, by his 
own account,* a freedman and collector 
of taxes, but, as it ia f^nerally believed, a 
dealer in salted provisions ; for some one 
with whom Horace had a quarrel, jeered 
biin, by saying : '' How oflen have I seen 

Sur father wipinghis nose with his fist?" 
the battle of Fhilippi, he served aa a 
military tribune,* which Dost be filled at 
the instance of Marcus Brutus,' the gen- 
eral ; and having obtained a pardon, on 
the overthrow of his party, he purchased 
the office of scribe to a qusBstor. Aflcr- 
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wards insinuatiiw himself first, into the 
good graces of Mecsnas, and then of Au- 
gustus, he secured no small share in the 
regard of both. And first, how much 
Meccenas loved him may be seen by the 
epigram in which he saya : 

Hi te viiceribus meis, Horati, 
Fliu Jam diligo, Titiam KxIaleM, 
Oiano tu videas itrigaaiareni.* 

But it was more strongly exhibited by 
Augustus, i[i a short sentence uttered iu 
hia last moments: "Be as mindful of 
Horatiua Flaocua as you are of me!" 
Augustus offered to appoint him his sec- 
retatT, signifying hia wi&hca to Mectcnaa 
inafetter to the following effect: "Hith- 
erto I have been able to write my own 
epistles to friends; but now I am too 
much occupied, and in an infirm state of 
heslth. I wish, therefore, to deprive you 
of our Horace : let him leave, therefore, 
your luxurious t»ble and come to the 
palace, and he shall asMst me in writing 
my letters. " And upon his refuainx to 
accept the office, he neither czhibitea the 
amallest displeasure, nor oeased to heap 
upon him tokens of his regard. Letters 
of hia are extant, from which I will make 
some abort extracts to establigh this : 
"Use your influence over me with thv 
same freedom aa you would do if we were 
living together as friends. In so doine 
you will 06 perfectly right, and guilty of 
no impropriety ; for I could wish that our 
intercourse should be on that footing, if 
your health admitted of it" And again : 
"How I hold yeu in memorjj you may 
learn from our friend Septimiua,^ for I 
happened to mention you when he was 
present. And if you are so proud as to 
acorn my friendship, that is no reason 
why I should lightly esteem yours, in re- 
turn." Besides this, among other drol- 
leries, he oflen called him, "his most 

immaculate ," and "his charming 

little man," and loaded him from time to 
time with proofs of his munificence. He 
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admired his works so much, and was so 
oonvinced of their enduring fame, that he 
directed him to compose the Secular Poem, 
as well as that on tne victory of his step- 
sons Hberius and Drusus over the Vin- 
delici ; and for this purpose urged him to 
add, after a long interval, a fourth book 
of Odes to the former three. Aft«r read- 
ing his Sermones, in which he found no 
mention of himself, he complained in 
these terms : '* You must know that I am 
very angry with you, because in most of 
your works of this description you do not 
choose to address yourself to me. Are 
you afraid that, in times to come, your 
reputation will suffer, in case it should 
appear that vou lived on terms of inti- 
mate friendsnip with me?" And he 
wrung from him the eulogy which begins 
with, 

Cam tot suBtineas, et tanta negotia solus : 
Bes Italas arm is tuteris, moribos ernes, 
Legibutemendes: inpnblicacommodapeccem, 
Si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Cssar. 

— £pi4t, ii. i. 

While you alone sustain the important weight 
Of Rome's affairs, so various and so great ; 
While you the public weal with arms defend, 
Adorn with morals, and with laws amend ; 
Shall not the tedious letter prove a crime, 
That steals one moment of our Csesar's time. 

— Francis, 

In person, Horace was short and fat, as 
he is described by himself in his Satires,^ 
and by Augustus in the following letter : 
"^Dionysius has brought mo your small 
volume, which, little as it is, not to blame 
you for that, I shall judge favorably. 
Vou seem to me, however, to be afraid 
lest your volumes should be bigger than 
youiself. But if you arc short in stature, 
you are corpulent enough. You may, 
therefore, if you will, write in a quart, 
when the size of your volume is as large 
round as your paunch." 

He lived for the most part in the re- 
tirement of his farm,' on the confines of 

1 8m Bpi0L i. It. xt. 
lU pinfoem «t nitiJam bene curat! cute ▼!•««. 

(The works of Horace abound with rpferencca to his 
Sabine fkrm whkb must l>e familiar to many readers. 
Some remains are still nhown, consisting of a ruined 
wail and a tesselatrd paTement in a Yinejard, about 
•ifkl miles from TiYvli, which are snppused, with rea- 



the Sabine and Hburtine territories, and 
his house is shown in the neighborhood 
of a little wood not far from Tibur. Some 
Elegies ascribed to him, and a prose 
Epistle apparently written to commend 
himself to MecsBnas. have been handed 
down to us ; but I believe neither of them 
are genuine works of his ; for the Elegies 
are commonplace, and the Epistle is 
wanting in perspicuity, a fault which can- 
not be imputed to his style. He was bom 
on the sixth of the ides of December 

S27th December], in the consulship of 
iucius Cotta' and Lucius Torquatus ; and 
died on the fiflh of the calends of Decem- 
ber [27th Novemberl* having completed 
his fifty-ninth year. He made a nuncupa- 
tory will, declaring Augustus his heir, not 
being able, from the violence of his dis- 
order, to si^n one in due form. He was 
interred and lies buried on the skirts of 
the Esquiline Hill, near the tomb of Me- 
caenas.' 

THE LIFB OF LUGAN. 

M. Annoeus Lucanus, a native of Cor- 
duba,* first tried the powers of his genius 
in an encomium on Nero, at the Quin- 
quennial games. He afterwards recited 
his poem on the Civil War carried on 
between Pompey and Caesar. His vanity 
was so immense, and he gave«such liberty 
to his tongue, that in some preface, com- 
paring his age and his first efforts with 
those of Virgil, he had the assurance 



son, to mark its site. At least, the features of the 
neighbotiug country, as ufteu slcetclic<l 1)7 the poet — 
and they are rery beautiful— cannot be miHtalcen. 

s Aurelius Cotta and L. Manlius Torquutus were c<kn- 
sula A. u. c. 688. The genial Horace, in npcalcing uf 
his old wine, agrees with Suetonius in fixing the dute 
of his own birth : 

nata mecnm consule Manlio 
TMita.— Ot/« iii. 21. 
And again, 

Tn Tina, Turquato, mora 
Consule preesa meo. — Epod. xiii. 8. 
* A. u. c. 745. So tliat Horace was in hiH fifty -seTentii, 
not bis fifly-ninth year, at the time of hio death. 

*It may be concluded that Horace died at JELome, 
under the hospitable roof of his patron Mecwnas, whose 
Tllla and gardens stood on the Esquiline hill ; which 
had formerly been the burial ground uf the lower 
classes ; but, as he tells us, 

Nunc licet Esquilils habitare lalubribun, atque 
Aggere in aprico spatiar^.— 8a/. i. 8. 
*CordoTa. Lucan was the son of Ann«as Mella, 
Seneca's brother. 
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lo Bay : " And vhat now renttuns for me 
IB to deaJ with a enat." lu his early 
youth, after being long informed of the 
sort of life his mher led in the country. 

in consequence of an nnhappy marriage,' 



aod even gave him the honor of the 
jjiisBslorehip ; hnt lie did not long remain 
in favor, bmarting at this, ana having 
pnblicly stated that Nero had withdrawn, 
all of a sudden, without communicating 
with the senate, and without any other 
motive than hia own recreation, after this 
he did not cease to asBail the emperor both 
with foul words and with acts which are 
still notorious. So that on one occasion, 
when easing his bowels ia the common 
privy, there oeing a louder explosion than 
usual, he gave vent to the hemistych of 
Nero : " One would Buppose it was thun- 
dering under ground," m the hearing of 
those who were sitting there for the same 
purpose, and who took to their heels in 
much consternation.' In the poem also, 
which was in every one's hands, he se- 
verely lashed both the emperor and his 
most powerful adherents. 

At length, he became ncarl}' the most 
active leader in Pieo's conspinu^; and 
while he dwelt without reserve in many 
<|UarterB on the glory of those who dipped 
tncir hands in the blood of tyrants, he 
launched out into open threats of violence, 
and carried them so far as to boast that he 
would cast the emperor's head at the feet 
of his neighbors. When, however, the 
plot was discovered, he did not exhibit 
any firmness of mind, A confession was 
wrung from him without much difficulty ; 
and, humbling himself to the most abject 
entreaties, he even named his innocent 
mother as one of the conspirators ; ' hop- 
ing that bis want of natural affection 
would give him favor tn the eyes of a 
parriddal prince. Having obttuned per- 
mission to choose his mode of death,* he 
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wrote notes to his father, containing cor- 
rections of some of his verses, and, hav- 
ing made a full meal, allowed a physician 
to open the veins in his arm.' I have 
also heard it said that his poems were 
offered for sale, and commented upon, not 
only with care and diligence, but also in a 
trifling way.' 



Plinius Secundus, a native of New 
Como,' having served in the wars with 
strict attention to his duties, in the rank 
of a knight, distinguished himself, also, 
bj; the great int«gnty with which he ad- 
ministered the high functions of procurator 
for a long period in the several provinces 
intrustecT to his charge. But BtQl he de- 
voted so much attention to literary pur- 
suits, that it would not have been an easy 
matter tor a person who enjoyed entire 
leisure to have written more than he did. 
He comprised, in twenty volumes, an 
account of all the various wars carried on 
in successive periods with the German 
tribes. Besides this, he wrote a Natural 
Histoiy, which extended to seven books. 
He fell a victim to the oaJamitons event 

•W( Hoil It (UleJ thu LuFU eiplnil while pro- 
KODnFlnjt •oma i«Hi from hli i>wi> Phnndic Kit 
which wB hfeTA (h« ■ulhgtltj' or Tkdtm, Anmal. xv. 
30. 1. Lucui, h ftppeuv, anployM hit tut hanri In 
HTlilDg bla potnu ; un ihaontnir, Vlr^l, wnin told. 
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which oocurred in Campania. Fcr, having 
the oommaud of the iiect at Misenum, 
when Vesuvius was throwing up a fiery 
eruption, he put to sea with his galleys for 
the purpose of exploring the causes of 
the phenomenon close on the spot. * But 
being prevented by contrary winds from 
sailing back, he was suffocated in the 
dense cloud of dust and ashes. Some, 
however, think that he was killed by his 
slave, bavin j^ implored him to put an end 
to his sufferings, when he was reduced to 
the last extremity by the fervent heat. 



S^MUND'S EDDA. 

[Id Uiat strange islaad, Iceland, — barst up, the geol- 
ogiKte say, by fire, from the bottom of the sea ; a wild 
land uf barrennen and lava ; swallowed many months 
of every year in black tempeets, yet with a wild gleam- 
ing beiiuty in summer-time ; towering up there, stem 
and grim, in the North Ocean ; with its snow-^Skals, 
f'u^ng geysers, sulphur pools, and horrid vulcanic 
rbasms, like the waste, chaotic battle-field of Frost and 
>'irR,— where, of all places, we least looked for litera- 
ture or written memorials, the record of tlieee things 
was Mrritten down. On the seaboard of this wild land 
is a rim of grassy country, where cattle can subsist, and 
men by means of them aud of what the sea yields ; and 
it seems they were poetic men these, men who had 
«l<>ep thoughts in them, and uttered mnsicaHy their 
thoughts. Much would be lost, had Iceland not been 
barst up from the sea, not been discovered by the 
Northmen ! The old Norse poets were many of tliem 
natives of Iceland. 

Srmund, one of the early Christhin priests there, 
«ho perhaiw had a lingering fondness for Paganism, 
ccllt'cted certain of their old Pagan songs, Just about 
li«cuming obsolete then. — Poems, or Chants, of a 
mythic, prophetic, mostly all of a religious character : 
tills is what JTorse critics call the EUltr or Poetic Edda. 
Kdda, a word of uncertain etymology, is thought to 
signify Ameealr*»». Snorro Sturleson, an Iceland gen- 
tleman, an extremely notable personage, educated by 
thifl Ssemund's grandson, took In hand next, near a 
rentury afterwards, to put together, among several 
<»ther books he wrote, a kind of Prose Synopsis of the 
whole mythology, elucidated by new fhtgments of tra- 
ditionary verse,— a work constructed really with great 
iogennity, native talent, what one might call uncon- 
scious art ; altogether a perspicuous, clear work, pleas- 
ant reading still : this Is the Yotmg«r or Prose Edda. 
By these and the numerous other Sagtu, mostly Ice- 



' The first eruptinu of Mount Vesuvius occurred a. u. 
c. 831, A. n. 70. The younger Pliny was with his uncle 
at Mlsennm at the time, and has left an acooant of bis 
*liUuiis e&terprise in one of his letten, £^M. vi. zvi. 

Vol. X. 



landic, with the commentaries, Icelandic or not, which 
go on eoalousl^' in the North to this day, it is possible 
to gain some direct insight even yet, and see that old 
Norse system of belief, as It were, face to face. Let us 
forget that it is erroneous Religion ; let us look at it as 
old Thought, and try if we cannot sympathize with it 
somewhat. 

The primary characteristic of this old Northland my- 
thology I find to be Impersonation of the visible work- i 
ings of Nature,— earnest, simple recognition of the 
workings of Physical Nature, as a thing wholly mirac- 
ulous, stupendous and divine. What we now lecture 
of, tis Science, they wondered at, and fell down in awe 
before, as Religion. The dark, hostile Powers of Na- 
ture they figured to themselves as JoIuhm, Giants, — 
huge, shaggy beings, of a demoniac character. Froot, 
Fire, Sea, Tempest ; these are Jotuns. The friendly 
Powers again, as Summer-heat, the Sun, are Gods. 
The empire of this Universe is divided between these 
two; they dwell apart, in perennial internecine feud. 
The Gods dwell above in Aggard, the Garden of the 
Aaen or Divinities ; Jotunheim, a distant, dark, chaotic 
land, is the Home of the JUtuns. 

(iurious all this ; aud not idle or inane, if we will 
look at the foundation of it ! The power of Fire^ or 
Flame, for instance, which we designate by some trivial 
chemical name, thereby hiding from ourselves the es- 
sential character of wonder that dwells in it, as in all 
things, is, with these old Northmen, Lege, a most swift, 
subtle Demon, of the brood of the JOtuus. The savages 
of the Ladrones Islands, too (say some Spauish voy- 
agers), thought Fire, which they never had seen be- 
fore, was a Devil or God, that bit you sharply when 
you touched it, and lived there upon dry wood. From 
us, too, no chemistry, if it had not stupidity to help it, 
would hide that Flame is a wonder. What u Flame? 
— Front the old Norse seer discerns to be a monstrous, 
hoaiy JUtuu, the Giant Tkrym, Urjpn; or BUne, the 
old word now nearly obsolete here, but still used in 
Scotland to signify hoar-frost. Hime was not tlien, aa 
now, a dead, chemical thing, but a living JStnn or 
Devil ; the monstrous Jtitun Rime drove home his 
horses at night, sat "combing their manes,'* — which 
horses were HaU-cUmd», or fleet Fro»t^wind». His Cows 
— No, not his, bnt a kinsman's, the Giant Hymir*s Cows 
— are Ieeberg$ : this Ilymlr " looks at the rocks *' with 
his devil-eye, and they »plU in the glance of It. 

Thunder was not then mere Electricity, vitreous or 
resinous ; it was the God Donner (Thunder) or Thor,— 
God also of beneficent Summer-heat. The thunder 
was his wrath ; ttie gathering of the black clouds Is 
the drawing down of Thorns angry brows ; tlie fire-bolt 
bursting out of heaven is the all-rending Hammer flung 
from the hand of Thor : he urges his loud chariot over 
the mountain-tope, — that is the peal : wrathful he 
" blows In his red beard,''— that is the rustling storm- 
blast before the thunder begins. Balder again, the 
White God, tlie U«utJful, the Just and benignant 
(whom the early Christian mlMionaYies found to re- 
semble Christ), is the Sun,— beautlfullest of visible 
things; wondrous, too, and divine still, after all our 
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Astronomies and Almanacs ! But perhaps the notablest 
god we hear tell of is one of wliuiu Grimm, the German 
Etymologist, finds trace : tlie God Wutuch^ or Wish. 
The God With ; who could give us all that we teuhed ! 
Is not this the sincereet and yet rudest Tnice of the 
spirit of man ? The mdui ideal that man ever formed ; 
which still shows itself in the hitest forms of our 
spiritual culture. Higher considerations have to teach 
OS that the God Wi»h is not the true God. 

Of the other Gods or JUtuns, I will mention only for 
etymology's sake, that Sea-tempest is the Jdtun Aegir^ 
a very dangerous JUtun ;— and now to this day, on our 
river Trent, as I learn, the Nottingham bargemen, 
when the river is in a certain flooded state (a kind 
of backwater or eddying swhrl it has. very dangerous to 
them), call it Eagtr; they cry out, '* Have a care, there 
is the Eager coming I '* Curious ; that word surviving, 
like the peak of a submerged world I The oldeU Not- 
tingham liargemen had believed in the God Aegir. In- 
deed, our English blood, too, in good part, is Danish, 
None; or rather, at bottom, Danish and Norse and 
Saxon have no distinction, except a superficial one, — 
as of Heathen and Christian, or the like. But all over 
our island we are mingled largely with Danes proper, 
— from the incessant invasions there were : and this, 
of course, in a greater proportion along the east coast ; 
and greatest of all, as T find, in the North Country. 
From the H umber upwards, all over Scotland, the 
speech of the common people is still in a singular de- 
gree Icelandic ; its Germanism has still a peculiar 
Norse tinge. They, too, are "Normans,*' Northmen, 
— If that be any great beauty I 

Of the chief God, Odin. Mark at present so much ; 
what the essence of Scandinavian, and, indeed, of all 
Paganism is : a recognition of the forces of Nature as 
godlike, stupendous, personal Agencies,— as Gods and 
Demons.i Not inconceivable to us. It is the infant 
Thought of nuin opening itself, with awe and wonder, 
un this ever-stu (tendons Universe. To me there is in 
the Norse system something very genuine, rexy great 
and man- like. A bniad simplicity, nisticity, so very 
different from the light gniu:efulnera of the old Greek 
Paganism, distinguishes this Scandinavian system. It 
is Thought ; the genuine thought of deep, rude, earnest 
minds, fairly opened to the things al)out them ; a face- 
t(>-fBce and heart-to-heart inspection of the things, — the 
llrst characteristic of all good thonght in all limc<). 
Not graceful lightness, half-sport, as in the Greek Pa- 
ganism ; a certain homely truthfulness and rustic 
strength, a great rude sincerity, dhicloses itself here. 
It Is strange, after our beautiful Apollo statues and 
clear smiling mythuses, to come down upon the Norse 
Gods "brewing ale" to hold their feast with Aegir, 
the Sea-Jtttun ; sending out Thor to get the caldron 
for them in the JUtun country ; Thor, after many ad- 
ventures, clapping the pot on hin head, like a hugt* hat, 
and walking aft with it, — quite \otX in it, the ears of the 

' This remark applies generally to the early history 
of all nations, before ignorance has bt^en overcome and 
dispelled. 



pot reaching down to his heels! A kind of vacant 
hugeness, largo, awkward gianthood, cbaracteriBt« 
that Norse system ; enormous force, as yet altogether 
untutored, stalking, helpless, with large, uncertain 
strides. Consider only their primary mythus of the 
Creation. The Gods, having got the Giant Ymer slain, 
—a g^nt made by "warm winds" and much confused 
work out of the conflict of Frost and Fire,— determined 
on constructing a world with him. His blood made 
the Sea ; his flesh was the Land, the Bocks his bones ; 
i>f his eyebrows they formed Ai^ard, their Otids*- 
dwelling ; his skull was the great blue vault of Im- 
mensity, and the brains of it became the clouds. What 
a Hyper-Brobdignagian business I Untamed Thought, 
great, giant-like, enormous ; — to be tamed In due time 
into the compact greatness, not giant-like, but god-like 
and stronger than giant-hood, of the Shakspeares, the 
Goethes ! — Spiritually, as well as bodily, these men are 
our progenitors. 

I like, too, that representation they have of the Tr*^ 
Igdrasil. All Life is Cgured by them as a Tree. Ig> 
drasil, the Asli-tree of Existence, has its roots deep 
down In the kingdom of Hda or Death ; its trunk 
reaches np bearen-high, spreads Its boughs over the 
whole Universe : it is the Tree of Existence. At tlii» 
foot of it, in the Death-kingdom, sit Three Nomuu, 
Fates,— the Past, Present, Future ; watering Its roots 
from the Sacred Well. Its " boughs," with their bud- 
dings and disleaflngs,— events, things suffered, thing* 
done, catastrophes,— stretch through all lands and 
times. Is not every leaf of it a biography, every fibrt* 
there an act or word ? Its boughs are Histories of Na- 
tions. The rustle of it Is the Noise of Human Exist- 
ence, onwards fh>m of old. It grows there, the breath 
of Human Passion rustling through it ;— or storm-tost, 
the storm-vdnd howling through it like the voice of all 
the Gods. It is Igdrasil, the Tree of Existence. It is 
the past, the present, and the future ; what was done, 
what Ui doing, what will be done; "the infinite con- 
jugation of the verb To do.^^ Connidering how human 
things circulate, each inextricnbly in communion with 
all,— how the word I speak to you to-day is borrowed, 
not from Ulfila the Mccsogoth only, but tnym all n»u 
since the first mnn began to speak, — I find no simili- 
tndo so true as this of a Tree. Beautiful ; a1togeth<'r 
beautiful and great. The " Machine of the Universe." 
—alas, do but think of that in contrast I — From OaHifU't 
Ilrrotn and Hero Wonkip."] 

THE VOLUSPA : 

Or, The Oracle of tJie PropJietess Vola. 

The Prophetess, having imposed silence on all Intel- 
lectual beings, declares that she Is going to rereal the 
decreet! of the Father of Nature, the actions and opera- 
tions of the gods, which no person ever knew before 
herself. She then begins with a deecriptlon of the 
chaos ; and proceeds to the formation of the world, and 
of that of its Tarious species of inhabitants, giants, 
men, and dwarfs. She then explains the employmenUi 
of the fairies, or destinies ; the functions of the gods : 
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tbdr moil rMnarlutLle AdTenturet ; their quarrels with 
Lake, and the rengeauce that enraed. At last she con- 
dodei with a long deecription of the final state of the 
oniTene, its dissolntion and conflagration ; the hattle 
of the inferior deities and the evil heings ; the renora- 
tkm of the world ; the happy lot of the good, and the 
pqnishment of the wicked. 

Give silence, all 
Ye sacred race, 
Both great and small, 
Of Heimdal sprung : 
Vol-ftither's deeds 
I will relate, 
The ancient tales 
Which first I learned. 

I know giants 
Early bom. 
My ancestors 
Of former times ; 
Nine worlds I know, 
With their nine poles 
Of tender wood. 
Beneath the earth. 

In early times, 
When Ymer lived, 
Was sand, nor sea, 
Nor cooling wave ; 
No earth was found. 
Nor heaven above ; 
One chaos all, 
And nowhere grass * 

Until Bor^s sons 
Th' expanse did raise, 
By whom Midgard 
The great was made. 
From th' south the sun 
Shone on the walls ; 
Then did the earth 
Green herbs produce. 

The sun turned south ; 
The moon did shine ; 
Her right hand held 
The horse of heaven. 
The sun knew not 
His proper sphere ; 
The stars knew not 
Their proper place ; 
The moon knew not 
Her proper power. 



Then all the powers 
Went to the throne. 
The holy gods. 
And held consult : 
Night and cock-crowing 
Their names they gave, 
Morning also. 
And noon-day tide. 
And afternoon. 
The years to tell. 

The Asas met 
On Ida's plains. 
Who altars raised 
And temples built; 
Anvils they laid, 
And money coined ; 
Their strength they tried 
In various ways, 
When making songs. 
And forming tools. 

On th' green they played 
In joyful mood, 
Nor knew at all 
The want of gold, 
Until there came 
Three Thursa maids, 
Exceeding strong. 
From Jotunheim : 



Until there came 
Out of the ranks. 
Powerful and fair. 
Three Asas home. 
And found on shore, 
In helpless plight. 
Ask and Embla 
Without their fate. 

They had not yet 
Spirit or mind, 
Blood, or beauty. 
Or lovely hue. 
Odin gave spirit, 
Heinir gave mind, 
Lothur gave blood 
And lovely hue. 



I know an ash. 
Named Ygg-dratiUj 
A stately tree. 
With white dust strewed. 
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Thence come the dews 
That wet the dales; 
It stands aye green 
O'er Urda's well. 

Thence come the maids 
Who much do know ; 
Three from the hall 
Beneath the tree ; 
One they named Was, 
And Being next, 
The third, ShcUl be, 
On the shield they cut. 



She sat without 
When th' Ancient came, 
The awful god, 
And viewed his eye. 

What ask ye me? 
Why tempt ye me? 
Full well I know, 
Great Odin, where 
Thine eye thou lost ; 
In Mimi's well. 
The fountain pure, 
Mead Mimir driuks 
Each morning new. 
With Odin's pledge. 
Conceive ye this ? 

To her the god 
Of battles gave 
Both costly rings 
And shining gold. 
The art of wealth. 
And witchcraft wise. 
By which she saw 
Through every world. 

She saw Valkyries 
Come from afar, 
Ready to ride 
To th' tribes of god ; 
Sknld held the shield, 
Skaugul came next, 
Gunnr, Hildr, Gaundol, 
And Geir-skaugul. 
Thus now are told 
The Warrior's Noms, 
Ready to ride 
The Valkyries. 



JleUh she was named 
Where'er she came ; 
The prophetess 
Of canning arts. 
She knew right well 
Bad luck to seethe. 
And mischief was 
Her only sport. 

She murder saw. 
The first that e'er 
Was in the world. 
When Gullveig was 
Placed on the spear, 
When in Harr's hall 
They did her bam : 
Thrice she was burnt, 
Thrice she was bom. 



Oft, not seldom, 
And yet she lives. 

When all the powers 
Went to the throne. 
The holy gods, 
And held consult : 
What punishment 
They should inflict 
On th' Asas now 
For bad advice ; 
Or whether all 
The gods should hold 
Convivial feasts : 

Were broken now 
The oastle-walls 
Of Asaborg, 
By murderous Vanes 
Who took the field: 
Forth Odin flew 
And shot around : 
This murder was 
The first that e'er 
Was in the world. 

When all the powers 
Went to the throne, 
The holy gods. 
And heldconsolt: 
Who had the air 
Involved in flames. 
Or Odder's maid 
To giants given : 
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There Thor alone 
Was in ill mood ; 
He aeldom mte 
When told the like; 
Broken were oaths 
And promises 
And all contracts 
That had been made. 

She knows where hid 
Lies Heimdal's horD, 
Full deep beneath 
The sacred tree : 
She sees a flood 
Bosh down the fall 
From Odin's pledge : 
Conceive ye yet? 



The snn turns pale ; 
The spacious earth 
Theseaingulft; 
From heaven fall 
The lucid stars : 
At the end of time. 
The vapors rage, 
And playful flames 
Involve the skies. 

She sees arise, 
The second time, 
From th' sea, the eartli 
Completely green : 
Cascades do fall ; 
The eagle soars, 
That on the hilhi 
Pursues his prey. 

The gods convene 
On Ida's plains, 
And talk of man. 
The worm of dust : 
They call to mind 
Their former might, 
And th' ancient runes 
Of Fimbultyr. 

The fields unsown 
Shall yield their growtli ; 
All ills shall cease ; 
Balder shall come. 
And dwell with Haothr 
In Hropt's abodes. 
Say, warrior-gods. 
Conceive ye yet? 



A hall she sees 

» 

Outshine the sun, 
Of gold its roof. 
It stands in heaven : 
The virtuous there 
Shall always dwell, 
And evermore 
Delights enjoy. 



PICCIOLA. 

[Joseph Xavier Boniface, better kuown by 
hia assumed name of Baintine, an elegant French 
writer, was bom at Paris in 1798, and died in 1866. lie 
wrote many poems, dramas and romances, and a history 
of Italian Wars. Ills beautiftil story of Piedola, pub- 
lished in 1837, which was publicly crowned as a roaster- 
piece of Action, has been translated into many languages. 
Saintine, in co-operation with Eugene Scribe and other 
dramatists, produced many plays. We gire an abridg- 
ment of this admired modem classic] 

BOOK I. 

Charles Veramont, Count of Charney, 
whose name is, doubtless, not yet wholly 
forgotten by the learned of our time, and 
might, if sought, still be found in the 
records of the imperial i>olice, was endowed 
by nature with an uncommon capacity for 
study. Unfortunately, his intellect^ under 
scholastio discipline, had taken a disputa- 
tious turn. He was more used to discus- 
sion than to observation, and so became 
rather a learned man than a philosopher. 
At twenty-five the Count was master of 
seven langusj^es ; but, unlike certain learned 
polyglots, who seem to have^ven them- 
selves the trouble of acquiring foreign 
tongues for the express purpose of exhib- 
iting their ignorance and emptiness to for- 
eigners, as well as to their own countiy- 
men,^for one can be a dolt in many lan- 
guages as easily as in one,) — Charney re- 
garded his acquirements as a linguist only 
as preparation for other and higher 
studies. 

While he possessed this body of ser- 
vants at the command of his intellect, yet 
each had his duty, his special business. 
With his servants, the Germans, he en- 
gaged in metaph3rsics ; with the English 
' and Italians, in politics and legislation ; 
with all, in history, which he coifld inves- 
tigate to its ver>' origin, thanks to his 
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Hebrew, his Greek, and his Roman ser- 
vants. 

Twenty rival truths perplexed the hori- 
zon of his mind — false beacons that set 
his reason at defiance. 

After being tossed about between Bos- 
suet and Spinoza, between atheism and 
deism — bewilderea among spiritualists, 
sensationalists, animists, ontologists, eclec- 
tics, and materialists, he took refuse in 
universal scepticism, desperately solving 
all doubts by universal negation. 

Having set aside the doctrine of innate 
ideas^ and the revdation of theologians, as 
well as the opinions of Leibnitz, Locke, 
and Kant, Count Chamey shut himsclr 
up in gross pantheism, refusing to believe 
in one supreme intelligence. The disorder 
inherent m creation, tne perpetual contra- 
dictions between iaeas and things, the 
unequal distribution of stren^h and for- 
tune among mankind, fixed m his mind 
the conviction that blind matter alone had 
created all, and alone organized and di- 
rected all. 

Chance became his God, annihilation 
the object of his hope. He adopted his 
new creed with rapture, almost with 
triumph, as if he had himself created it, 
thinkmg himwlf happy in being freed by 
a sweeping incredulity from the doubts 
with which he had been besieged. 

The death of a relative placed him in 
possession of a large fortune. He bade 
adieu to science, and determined to Hve 
for pleasure alone. Since the installation 
of tne Consulate, society in France had 
been reorganized with its former habits of 
luxury and splendor. In the midst of the 
clarion of victorj' which was heard from 
all quarters at once, Paris was intoxicated. 

Cnarney entered the world of wealth, 
the genial and dazzling world, the world 
of learning, wit, and grace ; then in the 
midst of this life, at once idle and occupied, 
in this grand rush for pleasure, he was 
filled with surprise that he could not think 
himself happy. 

Our philosopher called to his aid sen- 
sual pleasures. In society, which had 
been so long a stranger to joy and gayety. 
and was still defiled by the blood-stained 
orgies of the Revolution, now renewing its 
life, and outstripping at the first bound 
the ostentatious magnificence of the Re- 
gency, he signalized himself by the ex- 
travagance of his expenditure and his 
follies, — ^but all in vain. 



He had horses, equipages, an open 
table; he gave concerts, balls, hunting- 
parties ; but failed to secure pleasure as 
nis guest. He had friends to flatter him 
in his triumphs, mistresses to love him in 
his moments of leisure,^ and although he 
put a high price on all this, he knew neither 
mendship nor love. 

Chamey could not be happy. He be- 
came a philanthropist. 

To be useful to the men that he despised, 
he gave himself up anew to politics ; not 
speculative, but active. He caused him- 
self to be initiated into secret societies ; he 
forced himself to feel again the only sort 
of fanaticism that remains for minds which 
have lost all illusions. In short, he be- 
came JEi conspirator ; and against whom ? 
Afi^inst the power of Bonaparte. 

May it not have been that this patriotic 
love, this universal love which seemed to 
animate him. after all, at bottom, was 
only hatred tor one single man. a man 
whose glory and success annoved nim ? 

Chamey, the aristocrat, at last returaed 
to the principle of equality; the proud 
nobleman from whom had been wrested 
his title of Count, which he held from his 
ancestors, did not choose that one should 
take witn impunity that of Emperor, 
which could be held only from the sword. 

It matters not what cbnspiraoy this was. 
There was no lack of conspiracies at that 
epoch. I only know that this one was 
brooding from 1803 to 1804; bat it was 
not sunered to break out The police, 
that providence which watohed over the 
destinies of the fiiture empire, discovered 
it in time. Government decided to make 
no noise about it, not even to give it the 
honor of a discharge of muskets on the 
Plaine de Grenelle, the place of militaiy 
execution. The heads of the conspiracy 
were surprised, seized in their own houses, 
condemned almost without trial, and sep- 
arately distributed in the prisons, citadels, 
or fortresses of the ninety-six departments 
of consular France. 

I remember, when crossing the Alps 
into Italy, a tourist, travelling on foot, 
my knapsack on my shoulder, and alpen- 
stock in my hand, stopping to gase 
thoughtfully on a torrent near the pass of 
Rodoretto, swollen by the melting ioe of 
the upper glaciers. This torrent is the 
I Clusone. 

Skirting its banks, I came with it into 
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one of four valleys called *' Protestant," 
in memory of the ancient Vaudois, who 
formerly took refuge there. Here my 
torrent had no longer its rapid and riotous 
^ait, nor its hundred roaring voices. Flow- 
mg now quietly, decently, almost coquet- 
tishly, it took upon itself the air of a 
modest rivulet, as it caressed with its 
waves the walls of Fenestrella. 

It was then that I first saw Fenestrella, 
celebrated for the forts which crown the 
two mountains between which the town is 

S laced. These forts, which communicate 
y a covered way, nad been partly dis- 
mantled during the wars of the republic. 
One of them, however, repaired and re- 
fortified, had become a prison of state when 
Piedmont was incorporated into France. 

It was in this fortress of Fenestrella 
that Charles V^ram on t. Count of Charney, 
was confined, accused of having plotted 
to subvert the regular and legal govern- 
ment of his country, to substitute for it a 
r^qmie of disorder and terror. 

The room occupied by Charney was at 
the rear of the citadel, in a small build- 
ing raised on the ruins of an ancient for- 
tincation, formerly connected with the de- 
icnsive works, but which, in the rebuild- 
ing of the fort, was rendered useless. 

Four walls newly whitewashed, so that 
they did not even yield him the amuse- 
ment of recognizing the traces of those 
who had before been inmates of this place 
of desolation ; a table, at which he could 
do nothing but eat; one chair, whose 
singleness seemed ever to remind him 
tliat never would any human being sit 
there beside him ; a trunk for his clothing ; 
a little sideboard of painted deal, partly 
worm-eaten, presented a striking contrast 
to an elef^ant dressing-case inlaid with 
silver, which was placed upon it, — the 
4»nly remnant which was left him of his 
former luxury ; a narrow bed, but clean ; 
a pair of curtains of blue cloth, which 
hung at his window, — a derisive super- 
fiuitv, a bitter raillerv, for the closeness 
of the bars, and the high wall rising but 
a few feet opposite his window, left him 
little to fear from prying eyes or the im- 
portuniW of the too ardent niys of the 
sun. ^uch was the furnishing of his 
chamber. 

Oyer this room was another exactly 
like it, but unoccupied ; he had no com- 
Danions in this detached portion of the 
lortrt^is. The rest of his world was limited 



to a massive spii-al stone stairway which 
led to a small paved court, sunk in one of 
the ancient moats of the citadel. 

In this place, for two hours each day, 
he took as much exercise and enjoyed as 
much liberty as the rules prescribed oy the 
commandant permitted. From this court 
the prisoner could look upon the summit 
of the mountains, and the vapors which 
rose from the plains; for the ramparts, 
lower at the east, allowed the air and sun 
to penetrate . But once more in his cham- 
ber, a horizon of masonry alone met his 
eye, in the midst of this sublime and pic- 
turesque scenery which surrounded him. 
At the right rose the enchanting green 
hills of Saluces ; at the left, the last un- 
dulations of the valleys of Aosta, and the 
banks of the Chiara ; before him were the 
mancllous plains of Turin ; behind him, 
the Alps, lismg one above another, adorned 
with rocks, forests, and abysses, from 
Mount Genevra to Mount Cenis, and he 
could see nothing, — nothing but a misty 
sky suspended over his head in a frame 
of stones, nothing but the pavement of 
his court and the bars of his prison, noth- 
ing but the high wall that faced his win- 
dow, of which the wearisome uniformity 
was only broken towards its extremity bj^ 
a small square window, at which, from 
time to time, through the bai-s, he had a 
glimpse of a sad and frowning face. 

And this was the circumscribed world 
in which he must henceforward seek his 
diversions and find his joys. The effort 
taxed all his faculties. 

He marked on his walls, with a bit of 
charcoal, figures and dates which recalled 
to him the happy events of his youth. 
Alas ! how small the number of them ! 
He turned from these remembrances with 
a sinking heart. 

Then the fatal demon of scepticism re- 
turned with its desolating convictions, 
which he formed into phrases that he 
dared to inscribe on the walls, near the 
names of his mother and his sister. 

He taxed his ingenuity to multiply 
difficulties to vanquisli, problems to solve, 
enigmas to guess, and e;m?a, formidable 
enemy, came to surprise him in the midst 
of these grave emplo3rments. 

The roan whose face he had seen at the 
window at the extremity of the opposite 
wall might have frimished him, [^ernaps, 
with more real diversion ; but this other 
prisoner seemed to avoid his notice, retir- 
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ing from the grating as soon as the Count 
showed any signs of observing him. 
Chamey conceived a hatred for him. 

Such Wiis his opinion of human nature, 
that nothing more was necessary than this 
avoidance oi him to convince him that the 
unknown was a spy employed to watch 
his movements even in pnson, or some 
old enemy rejoicing over his misery and 
humiliation. 

On interrogating the jailer, however, he 
saw that his suspicions were false. 

*' He is an Italian,'* said he, **a good 
fellow, a good Christian, for I often find 
him at his prayers." 

Charney shrugged his shoulders. * * And 
why is he here r asked he. 

'' He attempted to assassinate the Em- 
peror." 

*'Is he, then, a patriot?" 

*' Patriot? oh no! but the poor man 
had a son and a daughter ; now he has 
only a daughter — his son is dead in Ger- 
many — poor fellow ! " 

*^lt was a paroxjTsm of selfishness, 
then," murmured Chamey. 

*^ Zounds ! you are not a father, Signor 
Count, ' * replied the jailer. * * If mv little 
Antonio, wno is still at the breast, had to 
bo weaned for the good of the empire, 
which is not much older than he — but si- 
lence, I do not wish to lodge at Fenestrella 
without the keys at my girdle or under my 
pillow." 

*'And what are now the occupations of 
this bold conspirator ? " 

" lie catches fiies," said the jailer, with 
a jesting glance. 

Charney no longer hated his neighbor; 
he despised him. 

** He is then mad," cried he. 

**Why mad, Signor Count? a later 
oomer than he you have already become a 
master in the art of carving in wood. Pa- 
tience." 

Notwithstanding the irony of these last 
words Chamey r^umcd his manual labors, 
and the explanation of his hieroglyphics— 
remedies, alas ! impotent against tnc pain 
with which he was tormented. 

In these puerilities, in this weariness, 
passed all the winter. 

Happily for him, a new subject of in- 
terest was soon to come to his aid. 

One day, at the prescribed hour, Char- 
ney was walking m the court-yard, his 
head bowed, his arms crossed behind his 
back, pacing slowly, as if he could so 



make the narrow space which he was per- 
mitted to perambulate seem larger. 
^ Spring announced its coming ; a softer 
air ailated his lungs, and to live free, and 
be master of the soil and of space, seemed 
to him the goal of his desires. 

He counted one by one the paving- 
stones of his little courts without doubt 
to verify the exactness of his former cal- 
culations, for it was by no means the first 
time he had numbered them, when he 
perceived there, under his eyes, a little 
mound of earth raised between two stones, 
slightly opened at the top. He stopped ; 
his heart beat without nis being aoie to 
tell why. But all is hope or fear for a 
captive. In the most indifferent objects, 
and th^ most insignificant events, he 8eekj» 
some hidden cause which speaks to him 
of deliverance. 

Perhaps this slight derangement on the 
surface might be produced by some great 
work under ground, perhaps a tunnel 
which would open and make a way for 
him to the fields and mountains. Perha[)» 
his friends or his former accomplices were 
mining to reach him, and restore to him 
life and liberty. 

Was he to be free? Had France 
changed its master? 

In order, however, to make his mind 
quite clear about it, stooping over the 
little mound, he carefully removed some 
of the particles of earthy and saw with as- 
tonishment that the agitation which had 
overcome him for an instant had not even 
been caused by a busy, burrowing, scratch- 
ing animal, armed with claws and teeth, 
but by a feeble specimen of vegetation, 
with scarcely strength to sprout, weak and 
languishing. 

Kaising himself, profoundly humiliated, 
he was about to crush it with his heel, 
when a fresh breeze, laden with the per- 
fume of honeysuckle and hawthom, wan 
wafled to him, as if to implore mercy for 
the poor plant, which perhaps one day 
would also have perfume to give him. 

Another thought came to nim to arrest 
his destructive intention. How was it 
possible for that little plant, so tender, 
soft, and fragile, that a touch might break 
it, to raise, separate, and throw out that 
earth driea and hardened by the sun. 
trodden under foot by him, and almost 
cemented to the two blocks of granite be- 
tween which it was pressed ? 

He bent over it again and examined it 
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mth renewed attention. He saw at its 
upper extremity a sort of double fleshy 
valve, which folded over the first leaves, 
preserved them from the touch of any- 
thing that might injure them, and at the 
same time enabled them to pierce that 
earthy crust in search of air and suu. 

Ah, said he to himself, behold all the 
secret. It receives from nature this prin- 
cipje of strength, as the young birds, who 
before they are bom are armed with a bill 
hard enough to break the thick shell which 
confines them. Poor prisoner, thou pos- 
sessest at least the instruments which can 
aid thee to gain thy freedom. 

He stood gazing at it a few moments, 
and no longer dreamed of crushing it 

The next day, in taking his ordinary 
walk, be was striding along in an absent- 
minded manner, and nearly trod on it by 
accident He drew back (quickly, and, 
surprised at the interest with which his 
new acquaintance inspired him, he paused 
to note its progress. 

The plant had grown, and the rays of 
the sun had caused it to lose somewhat of 
its sickly pallor. He reflected upon the 
power wnich that pale and slender stem 
possessed to absorb the luminous essence 
with which to nourish and strengthen 
itself, and to borrow from the prism the 
colors with which to clothe itself, colors 
assigned beforehand to each one of its 
parts. Yes, its leaves, without doubt, 
thought be, will be tinted with a different 
shade from its stem ; and then its flowers, 
what color will they be ? Yellow, blue, 
red? Why, nourished by the same sap 
as the stalk, do they not clothe themselves 
in the same livery ? How do they draw 
their azure and scarlet from the same 
source where the other has only found a 
bright or sombre ^een ? So it is to be, 
however ; for notwithstanding the confu- 
sion and disorder of affairs }icre below, 
matter follows a regular though blind 
march. Blind, indeed, repeated he ; I 
need no other proof of it tlian these two 
fleshy lobes which have facilitated its 
egress from the earth, but which now, of 
no use in its preservation, nourish them- 
8(^ve8 still from its sulystance, and hang 
down, wearying it by their weight — of 
what use are they ? 

As he said this, day was declinins:, and 
the chilly spring evening approached ; the 
two k)bes rose slowly as ne watched them, 
apparently desiring to jastify themselves 



from his reproach ; they drew closer to- 
gether, and enclosed in their bosom, to 
protect it against the cold and the attacks 
of insects, the tender and fragile foliage 
which was about to be deprived of the 
sun, and who thus sheltered and warmed, 
slept under the two wings which the plant 
had just soilly folded over it 

The man of science comprehended more 
frilly this mute but decided response, in 
observing that the outside of the vegetable 
bivalve had " been slightly cut by the nib- 
bling of a snail the night before, of which 
the traces still remained. 

This strange colloquy between thought 
on one side and action on the other, be- 
tween the man and the plant, was not to 
end here. Charney had been too long 
occupied with metaphysical discussions to 
surrender himself easily to a good reason. 

* ' This is all very well, ' ' said he ; * ' here 
as elsewhere a happy concurrence of for- 
tuitous circumstances has favored this 
feeble creation. It was bom, armed with 
a lever to lifl the soil, and a buckler to 
protect its head, two conditions necessary 
to its existence ; if it had happened that 
these had not been frilfilled, the plant 
must have died, stifled in its germ, like 
myriads of other individuals of its species, 
whom Nature has no doubt created, un- 
finished, imperfect, incapable of preserving 
and reproducing themselves and who have 
had but an hour of life on earth. \Vho 
can ^culate the number of false and im- 
potent combinations Nature has made, be- 
fore succeeding in producing one single spec- 
imen fitted to enaure ? A blind man may 
hit the mark, but how many arrows must 
he lose before he attains this result. For 
thousands of ages matter has been tritu- 
rated by the double movement of attraction 
and repulsion ; is it then strange that 
Chance should so many times proouoe the 
right combinations? I grant that this 
envelope can protect these first leaves, but 
will it grow and enlarge so as to shelter 
and preserve also the other leaves against 
the cold and the attacks of their enemies? 
Next spring, when new foliage will be born 
as fragile and tender as this, will it be 
here to protect it again ? No I Nothing 
then has been planned tn all this, nothing 
is the result of intelligent thought, but 
rather of a happy chance." 

Sir Count, Nature has more than one 
response with which to reftite your argu- 
ment. Have patience, and oliserve that 
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fetible and isolated production, sent forth 
and thrown into the court of your prison, 
perhaps less by a stroke of change than 
nv the benevolent foresight of Providence, 
'l^liese excrescences in which you have 
divined a lever and a shield had already 
rendered other services to this feeble plant. 
Alter having served it as envelope in the 
frozen ground through the winter, the 
right time having arrived, they lent it 
t heir nourishing breast, as it were, 'suck- 
ling it when, a simple germ, it had not 
yet roots with which to seek moisture from 
the ground, or leaves to breathe the air 
und the sun. 

The philosopher had followed atten- 
tively all the progress and the transforma- 
tions of the nlant. Again he had con- 
tended with iicr by reasoning, and she 
had ever an answer for all his arguments. 

**0f what use are these prickly hairs 
that garnish thy stem?'* said he. And 
the next day she showed them to him 
ttovered with a slight hoar-frost, wliich, 
thanks to them, kept at a distance, had 
not chilled her tender skin. 

''Of what use in the fine days will be 
your warm coat, wadded with down ? " 

The fine days arrived ; shecast oiF her win- 
ter cloak to adorn herself with her spring 
toilette of green, and her new branches 
Hpran^ forth free from these silken envel- 
opes, ncnceforward useless. 

*' nut if the storm rages, the wind will 
bruise thee, and the hail will cut thy 
leaves, too tender to resist it ' ' 

The wind blew, and the young plant, 
ux) feeble yet to <lare to fight, bent to the 
earth, and was defended in yielding. The 
hail came, and b}* a new uianceuvre, the 
leaves rising along the stem, shielding it, 
pressed against each other for mutual pro- 
tection, presenting only their underside to 
the blows of the enemy, and opposed their 
soUd ribs to the weight of the atmospheric 
projectiles — in their union was their 
strength ; this time the plant had come 
forth from the combat, not without some 
slight mutilations, but alive and still 
strong, and ready to expand before the ravs 
of the sun, which would heid her wounds. 

''Is Chance then intelligent ? " said 
(Miamey; *'mustl spiritualize matter, or 
materialize mind ? " And he did not cease 
to interrogate his mute instructress ; he 
delighted to watch her growth, and mark 
lier gradual metamorphoses. 

One day, aAer he nad contemplated it 



for a long time, he was surprised to find 
that he had been lost in thought, that his 
reveries had an unaccustomed tenderness, 
and that his happy thoughts continue<l 
during his walk in the court. Rabing his 
head ne saw at the barred window of the 
great wall the "catcher of flies," who 
seemed to be observing him. At first he 
blushed, as if the man could read his 
thoughts, but then he smiled, for he no 
longer despised him. Had he the right 
to ao so ? Was not his mind also absorbed 
in the contemplation of one of the lowest 
ranks of creation ? 

" Who knows," said he, " but this Ital- 
ian may have discovered in a fly as much 
worthy of study as I in my plant ? " 

On returning to his chamber, that which 
first struck his eye was this maxim of the 
fatalist, inscribed by him upon the wall 
two months before : 

Chance is blind^ and is the sole author 
of creation. 

He took a bit of charcoal and wrote un- 
derneath —Perhaps I 

Chamey wrote no more upon his wall, 
and cut upon his table only growing stems 
protected by their cotyledons, only leaves 
with their seiTated edges, and salient 
veins. He passed the greater part of his 
hours for exercise before his plant, exam- 
ining and studying its development ; and 
when again in his chamber, he would 
oflen, through the window-bars, still gaze 
upon it 

It is now the favorite occupation, the 

Elaything, the whim of the prisoner. Will 
e tire of it as he has of otners ? 
One morning from his window he saw 
the jailer, in rapidly crossing the court, 
pass so near to his plant, that it seemea 
in danger of being crushed bv his foot. 
For the moment he shuddered with fear. 
When Ludovic came to bring him his pit- 
tance for breakfast, he determined to peti- 
tion him to spare the only ornament of 
his walk ; but he found it d^cult to put 
in form a request so simple. Perhaps the 
discipline of the prison required that the 
court should be cleared of all vegetation. 
It was then a favor that he would ask, 
and he possessed little with which to repay 
^ it. This Ludovic had already heavily 
I taxed him, in extorting from him as much 
as possible, in payment for the articles 
that the jailer resei'vea the right of fur- 
nishing to the prisoners. Besides, Char- 
ney had rarely spoken to the man, whose 
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brusque mauners and sordid character re- 
pelled bim. Without doubt he would 
nnd him little disposed to be agreeable to 
him. His pride made him shrink from 
appearing by his tastes to be on the 
same level with the fly-catcher, for whom 
he had so plainly shown his contempt. 
Then, after all, his recjuest might be re- 
vised • for the inferior whose position 
giTes nim for the moment the right to 
grant or deny a favor, almost always uses 
his ^wer with harshness, not knowing 
that indulgence belongs to strength. 

A reixisal would profoundly wound the 
pride and the hopes of the prisoner. It 
was, then, only after a host of oratorical 
precautions, and strengthening himself 
with all his philosophical knowledge of 
homaD weakness, that Chamcy broached 
his discourse, previouslv logically arranged, 
to gain his object without compromising 
his amour propre^ or rather his vanity. 

He commenced by addressing the jailer 
in Italian, thus awakening the souvenirs 
of childhood and nationality. He spoke 
to him of his son, his little Antonio. He 
knew how to touch the sensitive chord of 
his heart, and so force him to listen. 
Then he took from his elegant dressing- 
case a small silver-gilt goblet, and desirea 
him to present it as his gift to his child. 
Jjudovic smiled, but refused it. 

Charney, though somewhat abashed, 
would not consider himself defeated. He 
insisted by an adroit transition, saying, 
**I know that a toy, or rattle, or flower, 
would be a more suitable gift for the child, 
but you can sell the cup, mv good man, 
and with the price purchase these for him. 
Apropos of powers," said he, — and be- 
hold him fairly launched into his sub- 
ject 

Thus the great springs of human ac- 
tion — ^love of^country, patenial love, per- 
sonal interest — were all brought to bear 
upon the accomplishment of his object. 
CJould more have been done if his own 
fate had been at stake? Judge, then, 
whether he already loved his plant ! 

**Signor Count," said Luaovic, when 
be haa ceased to sf>eak, '' keep your gob- 
let, lest the other byoux in the case should 
miss it; you forget that my little boy, 
but three months old, has no need of a 
goblet to drink from ; as to your gilly- 

**What! a gillyflower! Is it a ^lly- 
flower?" cried Charney, foolishly disap- 



pointed to have set his heart upon so 
common a flower. 

'*I am sure I do not know, Signer 
Count ; to my eyes all plants are more or 
less gillyflowers. But since the preserva- 
tion of this one is the matter in Question, 
you are a little late in recommenaing it to 
my tender mercies. I should long ago 
have crushed it without any intention of 
hurting either you or it, if I had not nDticed 
your tender interest in the pretty thing." 

' ' Oh ! that interest, ' ' said Charney, 
somewhat confused, ''is a very simple 
thing." 

''Tut, tut, tut, I understand that," 
replied Ludovic, with a wink of the eye, 
"occupation is a necessity to man; he 
must attach himself to something, and 
prisoners have but few objects from which 
to make their choice. Among our in- 
mates here. Signer Count, are those who 
were once, witnout doubt, grand person- 
ages, and learned men, (for they do not 
bring the small fry here). Now they 
amuse and occupy themselves with the 
most trivial things. One catches flies — 
there is no harm in that. Another," 
added he, with a wink of the eye, more 
significant than the first, "cuts and hacks 
with his penknife the deal table, without 
considering that I am responsible for the 
furniture of the place." 

The Count would have spoken, but 
Ludovic ^ gave him no opportunity. 
"Some," said he, "raise canary birds 
and goldfinches, and others white mice. 
I respect their fancies to that degree, that 
I have pven awav a superb white Angora 
cat, which was the pet of my wife and 
myself, lest this small game should prove 
too strong a temptation for it ; and all the 
cats in the world are not worth a captive^s 
mouse." 

" You are very good. Monsieur Ludo- 
vic, ' ' said Charney, annoyed that any one 
should suppose that his tastes could de- 
scend to such puerilities — " but that plant 
is to me more than a diversion. ' ' 

"What matter ! if it only reminds you 
of the tree under which your mother 
rocked you in your infancy, per Bacco^ it 
may shade half the court-yard. My orders 
say nothing about it, so I will snut my 
eyes to it. Were it to become a tree and 
aid you to scale the wall, that would be 
another thing ; but we have time enough 
to think of tnat," said he, with a coapo 
laugh ; " not that I do not wish you, with 
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all mv heart, the etuo3rment of liberty 
»ind the free air, but it must come at the 
right time, according to rule, and with the 
permission of the authorities ; if you should 
attempt to escape from the citadel" — 

*^ What would you do?" 

** What would I do ! bar your passage, 
though you killed me ; or order the sen- 
tinel to fire on you, with no more pity 
than if you were a rabbit, — that is the 
order,— but touch one of the leaves of 
your gilly-flower, no, no ! Put my foot 
upon it, never ! I have always regarded 
as a consummate rascal, and unworthy to 
be a jailer, the man who would maliciously 
crush the spider of a poor prisoner ; it is 
an ugly action — ^j'es, it is a crime." 

Cnamey was at once surprised and 
touched to find so much sensibility in his 
guardian ; and as his respect for him in- 
creased, his vanity was ail the more de- 
termined to account by some sufficient 
reasons for his interest in the plant. 

^* My good fellow," said he, '*I thank 
you for your ^ood will ; I acknowledge 
that this plant is for me the source of a 
multitude of philosophical observations, 
full of interest. I delight to study its 
physiological phenomena." And as he 
saw by the jailer's expression that he lis- 
tened without understanding, he added : 
'^Besides, the species to which it belongs 
possesses medicinal virtues, particularly 
usefiil in a disease to whicn I am sub- 
ject" , 

He lied; but it would have cost him 
too much to allow the man who had just 
begun to rise in his esteem to think that 
he too had descended to the whimsical 
puerilities of the prison, — the only man 
who approached him, and who for him 
represented the whole human race. 

If your plant, Signor Count, has 
rendered you such service," replied Ludo- 
vic, as he prepared to leave the room, 
**you ought to show your gratitude to it 
by watering it sonietimes ; for if I had not 
taken care, in bringing water to you, to 
moisten it from time to time, the poor 
j)iccJola would have died of thirst. Aaieu, 
sir County" 

*' One instant, my good Ludovic," cried 
Charney, more and more surprised to find 
such delicate instincts inclosed in so rough 
an exterior, and repenting that he had 
until now so wronged him. ** What ! you 
interest youreelf thus in my pleasures, and 
yet are so silent before me. I pray you 



accept this little jpi-esent as a souvenir of 
my gratitude. If hereafler I can more 
fully acquit myself to you, count upon 



me. 



And he again presented him the goblet. 
This time Ludovic took it, and while ex- 
amining it with a sort of curiosity, said : 
* * Acquit yourself of what, Signor Count ? 
Plants ask nothing but water, and one can 
give them a drink without ruining one's 
self at the inn. If tnis one diverts you a 
little from your troubles, if it produces 
something of use to you, enough is said. * ' 

And he went at once and replaced the 
goblet in its case. 

The Count stepped towards Ludovic 
and offered him his hand. 

**0h, no, no!" said he, drawing back 
with a constrained but respectful air; 
*' one only gives his hand to nis equal or 
his friend.'^ 

*' Well, Ludovic, be my friend." 

** No, no 1 " said the jailer, ** that can- 
not be, ExceUenza, It is necessary to 
foresee all, that one may be able to fulfil 
his duties conscientiously to-morrow as 
well as to-day. If you were my friend 
and tried to give us the slip, snould I 
have courage to cry to the sentinel * Fire ! ' 
No, I am your guardian, your jailer, your 
most devoted servant ' ' 

Afler the departure of Ludovic Chamev 
reflected, and thought how, notwithstand- 
ing all his personal advantages, in all the 
relation between them, he had shown him- 
self inferior to this man. To what miser- 
able subterfiiges had he resorted to sur- 
prise the heart of this simple and kindly 
being ! he had not even hesitated to de- 
scend to a falsehood. 

How thankful he was to hina for the 
secret cares lavished upon his plant. 
What ! this jailer, supposed capable of a 
refusal, when only the refraining from an 
unkind action was in question, had antici- 
pated his wishes ; he had been a spy upon 
nim, not to sneer at his weakness, but to 
fuvor his pleasures. His disinterestedness 
forced the proud Count to acknowledge 
himself his debtor ! 

The hour for his exercise having ar- 
rived, he does not forget to share with his 
{)lant the portion of water which is allowed 
lim. Not content with watering it, he 
takes care to free it from the dust which 
tarnishes its leaves, and the insects which 
attack it. 
I W^hile thus occupying himself he thinks^ 
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of Ladovic, and desires to know him bet- 
ter, to seek an explanation of the singular 
contrasts which the character of this man 
present, at the same time rude and good- 
natured, pitil^ and tender-hearted, nig- 
gardly and disinterested. 

He who had formerly been so much 
occupied with the study of the fall of old 
empures, the migration of races, the ex- 
ploits and conquests of Cyrus, Alexander, 
and Gengis-Khan, asked nothing more 
of the great history of the world than the 
history of his jailer. By means of ques- 
ticnos, suppositions, and logical deductions, 
this is wnat he learned from Ludovic 
himself: 

Ludovic Ritti, a Piedmontese, was bom 
at Nice, a compatriot and contemporary 
of Mass^na. Tney were both children of' 
the same Quarter of the town, comrades in 
school, and out of school next-door neigh- 
bors. 

Yet, from their earliest youth, in accord- 
ance with their different natures, if they 
played Aorse, Ludovic was the horse and 
Maiss^na the driver ; if they were to take 
the fruit from a neighbor's orchard, Lud- 
ovic served as the ladder bv which Mas- 
s^na climbed the wall, and the climber 
knew veiy well how to reserve for him- 
self the lion's share : if they went poach- 
ing in the woods, Ludovic beat the bushes, 
while Mass^na was the hunter. 

Thus the two companions had grown 
up together, had been vagabonds together, 
then together they haa enlisted as sol- 
diers in the service of the Republic, and 
together they had taken their letters of 
naturalization, — nut in the ordinary man- 
ner, by declaring themselves French, but 
in aiaine the conquest, which declared 
FVanoe their own country. 

At this e{)och, it is true, Mass^na wore 
already the badge of general of division^ 
while Ludovic still preserved his first 
woollen epaulettes : one had been bom to 
dominion and command, the other to obe- 
dience. 

In the terrible year '95, in the midst of 
the snows of the Alps, when he and his 
companions marched with bare feet and 
empty stomachs, Ludovic quietly said, 
" It is the order ! " 

Wounded at Marengo, slightly lamed by 
a ball which lodged in the flesh of his thigh, 
Ludovic was forced to retire from the ser- 
vice. 

Great then was his embarrassment. He 



had only gained, during his campaigns and 
his sojourn in Germany, Italy, and various 
parts of France, a marvellous facility in 
swearing in four or five different idioms. 

Again at Nice, his native place, con- 
demned to a sedentary life, abandoned to 
himself, with no impetus from without, he 
knew not how to arrange his movements, 
or what rule to impose upon his conduct 

He had no other diversion, no other 
pleasure, no other happiness, out to see 
the parade of the gamson, and to march 
with limping step after the guard. 

In order to escape from this perplexing 
situation, Ludovic took a grand resolu- 
tion. 

He married. 

Into his domestic economv he carried 
the same passive obedience that had dis- 
tinguished him in the army. As if all 
happiness was to come to him at the same 
time, the office of jailer at Fenestrella, just 
then becoming vacant, was given to nim, 
through the influence of his old comrade 
Mass^na. He had then two superior offi- 
cers, in place of one — his wife and his 
commandant. 

His wife, younger than himself, passed, 
notwithstanding an enormous goitre, for a 
tolerably good-looking girl when he mar- 
ried her ; but being of a crabbed disposi- 
tion and sordidly avaricious, she had forced 
Ludovic, who was naturally disinterested, 
to overcharge the prisoners on all articles 
which the jailer was allowed to fumish 
them. But bevond that, notwithstanding 
the wishes of his wife, he would not ac- 
cept from them the slightest gift. Tliis 
refusal could only happen in the interior 
of the prison, away from his wife's cogni- 
zance ; that was his own affair ; besides, 
it was the order. 

Tliere were then three distinct shades 
of character impressed upon Ludovic— by 
his commandant, his wife, and his own in- 
stincts. Unsparing when the discipline 
of the citadel was in question, voild his 
commandant ; avaricious with the prison- 
ers, voild his wife ; but good, sensible, 
generous, compassionate, when the com- 
mandant or the good woman of the house 
did not breathe upon his heart to make it 
hard or avaricious, voild himself. 

If a more complete portrait of Ludovic 

Ritti is desired, he was forty years of age, 

his complexion dark, his beard thick, nis 

shoulders broad, his frame strong, and of 

! middle height. 
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One day soon after, at the appointed 
hour, Charney was at his post near his 
plant, when he saw a heavy black cloud 
obscuring the sun, hanging like a gray 
floating dome over the towers of the for- 
tress. Soon large drops of rain began to 
fall : he started to go quicklv under shel- 
ter, when hail-stones mingled with the 
rain pattered on the pavement of the 
court. La povera, whirled and twisted by 
the storm, seemed on the point of being 
uprooted from the earth ; ner wet leaves 
fretting one against the other, trembling 
with tne tossing of the wind, uttered, as 
it were, plaintive murmurs and cries of 
distress. 

Charney paused. He remembered the 
reproaches of Ludovic, and looked eagerly 
around for some object with which to pro- 
tect his plant; he found nothing; the 
hail-stones became larger and fell more 
quickly, and threatened its destruction. 
He trembled for her, for her whom he 
had seen so lately resist so well the violence 
of the wind and the hail ; but now he loved 
his plant too well to suffer it to run any 
risk of injuiy, for the sake of getting the 
better of it in an argument. 

Taking, then, a resolution worthy of a 
lover, worthy of a father, he drew near, 
he placed himself before his protSgSe^ and 
interposed himself as a wall oetween her 
and tne wind ; he bent over her, serving 
as a shield against the shock of the hail ; 
and there, motionless, panting from his 
struggles with the storm, from which he 
sheltered her, protecting her with his 
hands, with his body, with his head, with 
his love, he waited till the cloud had 
passed. 

The storm was over. But might not a 
similar danger menace it when he, its pro- 
tector, was held from it byboHs and bars? 
Moreover, the wife of Ludovic, followed 
by a large dog, sometimes came into the 
(K)ui*t. This dog in his gambols might, 
with one snap of his mouth, or a stroke 
of his paw, destroy the darling of the 
philosopher. Charney spent the rest of 
the day in meditating upon a plan, and 
the next day prepared to put it in execu- 
tion. 

The small portion of wood allowed him 
was scarcely enough for his comfort in 
this climate, where the evenings and morn- 
ings are so chilly. What matter? Has 
he not the warmth of his bed ? he can re- 
tire earlier and rise later. In this way. 



sparing his wood, he soon amassed enough 
for his purpose. When Ludovic ques- 
tioned him about it, he said, ^^It is to 
build a palace for my mistress." The 
iailer winked his eye, as if he understood ; 
but he did not. 

During this time Charney split, shaped, 
and pointed his sticks, laid together the 
most supple branches, preserved carefully 
the flexible osier whicn was used to tie to- 
gether his dail^ bundle of fagots. Then 
he found the hning of his trunk to be of 
a coarse, loosely-woven fabric, which he 
detached, and from it drew tne coarsest 
and strongest threads. His materials thus 
prepared, he set himself bravely to work 
as soon as the laws of the jail, and the 
scrupulous exactness of the jailer, would 
allow. 

Around his plant, between the pavement 
of the court, ne carefullv inserted sticks 
of various sizes, making them firm at their 
base by a cement composed of earth, gath- 
ered bit by bit, here and there in the in- 
terstices between the stones, and of plaster, 
and saltpetre, purloined from the old moat 
of the castle. The principal frame-work 
thus arranged, he interlaced it with light 
twi^s, thus making a sort of hurdle, ca- 
pable, in case of need, of protecting hi 
pfwera from any blow, or the approach of 
the dog. 

He was greatly encouraged during his 
work to find that Ludovic, who, at the 
commencement, shaking his head with a 
low grumbling sound of evil augurv^ had 
seemed uncertain whether to allow him to 
continue his work, had now decided in 
his favor ; and sometimes, while quietly 
smoking his pipe, leaning against the door 
at the entrance of the court, he would 
smilingly watch the inexperienced worker ; 
occasionally taking his pipe from his mouth 
to give him some counsel, which Charney 
did not always know how to profit bv. 

But inexpert as he was, nis work pro- 
gressed. In order to complete it, he im- 
poverished himself, by robbing his scanty 
bed of straw with which to make a sort 
of matting to use when needed for the 
protection of his tender plant from the 
sharp gusts of Alpine wind which threat- 
ened it on one side, or the mid-day rays 
of the sun reflected from the granite. 

One evening the wind blew violently. 
Charney from his window saw the court 
strewed with bits of straw and little twigs. 
The matting of straw and the twigs had 
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not been firmly enough bound to resist the 
wumL He promisea himself to repair the 
misfortune the next day ; but the next day 
when he descended, it was all rebuilt. A 
hand more skilful than his had firmly 
interiaced the straw and the branches, 
and he knew well who to thank in his 
heart. 

Thus, against all peril, thanks to him, 
thanks to them^ the plant was sheltered 
by rampart and roof ; and Charney became 
more and more warmly attached to it, 
watdiing with delight its growth and de- 
velopment, as it unceasingly opened to 
him new marvels for admiration. 

Time gave firmness and solidity to the 
plant ;^ the covering of the stem, at first 
80 deucate, gave, from day to day, assur- 
ance of increasing fitness to endure, and 
the happv possessor of the plant was 
seized with a curious and impatient desire 
to see it blossom. 

At last, then, he desired something; 
this man of a worn-out heart and frozen 
brain ; this man so priding himself in his 
intellect, stoops from the proud heights 
of science to Ibe absorbed in the contem- 
plation of an herb of the field. 

But do not hasten to accuse him of 

Eucrile weakness or of lunacy. The cele- 
rated Quaker, John Bartram, after hav- 
ing paffied lon^ hours in examining the 
structure of a violet, determined to devote 
the powers of his mind to the study of the 
vegetable wonders of nature, and so gained 
a piaoe among the masters of science. 

If a philosopher of India became mad 
in seeking to explain the phenomena of 
the sensitive plant, perhaps Charney, on 
the contrarv, will learn from his plant true 
wisdom. Has he not already found in it 
the charm which has the power to dissi- 
pate his eitTiut, and enlarge hi^ prison ? 

** Oh, the flower ! the flower ! " said he, 
*^that flower whose beauty will expand 
only for my eves, whose perfume will ex- 
hale for me alone, what form will it take ? 
What shades will color its petals ? With- 
out doubt it will offer me new problems to 
sohre, and throw a last challenge to my 
reason. Well ! Let it come ! Let mv 
firail adversary show herself armed at all 
points, I will not shrink from the contest 
Perhaps only then shall I be able to com- 
prehend, in ner completeness, that secret 
which her imperfect formation has thus 
far hidden from me. But wilt thou flow- 
er, — wilt thou sh*^ thyself to me one day 



in all the glory of thy beauty and its adorn- 
ment, Picciola?*' 

Picciola I that is the name by which he 
called her when, in the necessity of hear- 
ing a human voice, he conversed aloud with 
the companion of his captivity, while 
lavishing upon her his cares, fbvera 
Picciola! (poor little one) such had been 
the exclamation of Ludovic, moved with 
pity for the poor little thing, when it had 
nearly died for want of water. Charney 
remembered it. 

*' Picciola 1 Picciola ! wilt thou flower 
soon ? " repeated he, while carefully open- 
ing the leaves at the extremities of the 
stems, to see if there was any promise of 
blossom. And this name, Picciola, was 
very pleasant to his ear, for it brought to 
his mind, at once, the two beings who 
peopled nis world, — his plant and his 
jailer. 

One morning, when at the hour of his 
daily promenaae, he interrogated Picciola, 
leaf by leaf, his eyes were suddenly ar- 
rested by something peculiar in its appear- 
ance ; his heart beat violently, he laid his 
hand upon it, and the blood suffused his 
face. It was a long time since he had ex- 
perienced so keen an emotion. That 
which he saw was at the end of the main 
stem, a new excrescence, green, silky, of 
a spherical form, covered with delicate 
scales placed one upon the other, like the 
slates upon the rounded dome of a kiosk. 

He cannot doubt — it is the bud — the 
flower will soon be here. 

The fly-catcher, who often came to his 
window, seemed to take pleasure in watch- 
ing the Count, so busy about his plant. 
He had seen him mix and prepare his 
mortar, braid his mats, tie his osiers, and 
at last erect his palisades, and, prisoner 
like him, and for a ^et longer time, he 
could easily sympathize in thought with 
the entire preoccupation of the philoso- 
pher. 

And now, at that same barred window, 
another face, fresh and smiling, appears. 
It is the face of a woman, — a younp girl, 
with an air at the same time timid and 
lively ; the carriage of her head and the 
sparkle of her eyes showed that her viva- 
city was only tempered by her modesty : 
her glance, full of soul and expression, 
was partly veiled by her lone drooping 
lashes. Standing in the shaaow of^the 
heavy grating, her head bent in an attitude 
of reverie, her fair hand leaning upon the 
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bars for support, one might easily take 
her for a personification of captivity. But 
when she raises her brow, and the light 
falls upon it, the harmony and serenity of 
her features, and the richness and fresh- 
ness of her complexion, give assurance 
that she has been nurtured in liberty of 
action and in the free air, and not under 
bolt and bar. 

Is she then one of those angels of char- 
ity who visit those who are sick and in 
prison ? No ; filial love has, until now, 
wholly filled her heart ; it is from that love 
that she has drawn her strength, and even 
her beauty. Daughter of Girhardi, the 
Italian, the catcher of flies, she had lefl 
the fStes and gay promenades of Turin, to 
take up her residence in the little town of 
Fenestrella; not, at first, that she might 
see her father, for that permission was not 
granted her, but that she might breathe 
the same air with him, and be near him, 
while thinking of him. Now she has ob- 
tained, by persistent entreaties, liberty to 
visit him trom time to time, and that is 
the reason that she is joyous, animated, 
and beautiful. 

Curiosity has led her to the window 
which looks upon the court ; a sentiment 
of interest holds her there, notwithstand- 
ing she fears to be noticed oy the prisoner. 
Let her be reassured ; Charnev will not 
see her; at this moment Picciola and her 
incipient bud wholly absorb his attention. 

Tne following week, when the young 
girl came again to visit her father, as she 
went towards the window to look at the 
other prisoner, Girhardi said, ** For three 
days he has not been near his plant ; the 
poor man must be very ill." 

** 111 ! '* said she, with emotion. 

*'I have seen physicians crossing the 
court, and from what Ludovic tells me, 
they seem to agree only on one point — that 
he may die." 

*' Die ! " exclaimed the young girl, with 
dilated eye and terror rather than pity ex- 
pressed in her face. * * Oh the unfortunate 
man ! how I pity him ! ' ' Then fixing 
upon her father a look of solicitude and 
anguish, '*Then one can die here; or 
rather, can one live ? It is, without doubt, 
the confinement of the prison, and the 
pestilential air that rises from the old 
moats, that have caused his illness," cried 
she, clasping the old man in her arms, for 
while speakine of Chamey she thought 
only of her father. 



Girhardi strove to console her, while 
she covered his hand with tears. 

At this moment Ludovic entered. He 
brought to the '* catcher of flies'] a new 
capture which he had made for him. It 
was a golden-winced beetle, which he pre- 
sented with a triumphant air. Girhardi 
smiled, thanked him, and when unobserved 
by Luaovic, gave the insect its liberty ; it 
was the twentieth individual of the same 
si)ecie^ that Ludovic had brought him 
within a few davs. 

He profited by the opportune entrance 
of Luaovic to inquire after Chamey. 

** By my patron saint 1 " said Ludovic, 
*^I do not torget him any more than the 
others, and until Gt)d shall take him into 
his own keepinj^, he is my care ; so I have 
just been watenng his plant." 

^' Ah, but of what use is that, if he will 
never see a flower?" sadly asked the 
young girl. 

**Ahl young Jady," said Ludovic. 
Then he added with his customary wink 
of the eye, emphasizing his words with a 
motion of his raised forefinger, — **Our 
seigneurs the physicians think that the 
poor man is on his back forever ; but I, 
the seigneur jailer, do not believe it : I 
have my secret." 

And turning on his heel he went out, 
afler having tried to put on his rough 
voice and his stem face to notify the young 
girl that only twenty-two minutes remained 
of the time allotted for her visiL In ex- 
actly twenty- two minutes he returned and 
executed the order. 

The illness of Chamey was only too real. 
One eveninff, on re-entering his room after 
having paia his visit to Picciola, and be- 
stowed upon her his daily care, he was 
attacked by a slight faintness. His head 
heavy and his limbs trembling, he threw 
himself upon his bed, disdaining to <»dl 
any one to his aid, and trusting to sleep to 
cure him. 

But instead of sleep came pain ; and 
the next day, when the Count wished to 
rise, a stronger power than his will nailed 
him to his pallet. He closed his eyes and 
resigned himself to his weakness. 

In the face of danger the calm of the 
philosopher and the pride of the conspir- 
ator returned. He would have thought 
himself dishonored by a murmur or a 
complaint, or an appeal for aid to those 
who had caused his sequestration from 
the world. He simply gave some direc- 
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lions to Ludovic, with regard to the care 
of his plant in case he should be indefin- 
itely kept a prisoner in his bed, — in this 
double incarceration which came to aggra- 
vate his original captivity. Physicians were 
called in, and he refiised to answer their 
questions. It seemed to him that, his Ufe 
being no longer his own, he was no more 
responsible for its preservation than for 
the administration of his confiscated prop- 
erty, and that it belonged to those who 
had appropriated all to watch over all. 

At first the physicians insisted upon an 
answer, but finding him persistently silent, 
they detennined in future only to interro- 
gate his disease. 

The symptoms of the disease repUed to 
each one with diverse meaning, for each 
of them held to a different system. In 
the dilation of the pupil, and the purple 
hue of his lips, one saw certain symptoms 
of a putrid fever ; the other, of inflamma- 
tion of the bowels ; and the last, (for there 
were three of them) decided that it was a 
case of apoplexy or paralysis, from the 
color of the neck and temples, the cold- 
ness of the extremities, the rigidity of the 
features, and declared that the silence of 
the patient was only to be attributed to 
the commencement of congestion of the 
brain. 

Twice the colonel in command of the 
citadel came to visit the prisoner in his 
chamber. The first time he asked him if 
he had any request to make ; he even 
offered to change his lodging if he thought 
that the situation was the cause of his ill- 
ness. ^ The Count only replied by a nega 
live sign. 

The second time he came accompanied 
by a priest^ Chamey, given over oy the 
physicians, it was the auty of the com- 
mandant to prepare the prisoner to receive 
the last offices of religion. 

If, in the offices ofthe Church, there is 
one function more august and sacred than 
another, it is that of tne priest of prisons, 
—this priest the only spectator whose 
presence sanctifies the scaffold ; and yet 
the scepticism of our aj^e has not feared to 
make him the object of its bitter railleries. 
"Steeled by habit," they say, ** these 
men are no longer capable of emotion, 
they cannot weep with the guilty, and in 
their exhortations and their consolations, 
inoesBantly expressing the same thoughts. 
professional routine destroys inspiration. 

Thank Heaven, the priest cafled to the 

Vot.X. 



bedside of Chamey, one truly worthy of 
his name, had not such painful duties to 
perform. A man of enlarged mind, he 
comprehended, from the silence and im- 
mobility of the sick man, and still more 
from the desolating inscriptions that he 
read upon the walls, how htUe he had to 
hope from this proud spirit 

He passed the night in j)rayer at his , 
bedside, only interrupting his pious office 
to aid Ludovic in the cares which he 
lavished upon the sufferer, awaiting with 
patience a favorable moment when he 
could lighten, with a ray of hope, these 
profound shadows of incredulity. 

During this critical night, the blood de- 
termining to the brain, caused a violent 
delirium, so that for more than an hour it 
required the united efforts of the priest 
and the jailer to prevent the patient from 
throwing himself out of bed. And while 
he struggled in their arms, in the midst 
of a crowd of incoherent words, of sen- 
tences without connection, of wild apos- 
trophes, the words, **Picciola! poor Pic- 
ciola ! " were uttered again and again by 
Chamey. 

'' I must go ! I must go ! the moment 
has come ! ' murmured Ludovic, ** yes, 
it has come,'* repeated he, with impa- 
tience ; ** but how can I leave the chaplain 
alone to stm^gle with this madman ! 
And perhaps in an hour it will be too 
late ! Oh, Holy Virgin I I believe that 
he is bcK^oming calmei^^es, he closes his 
eyes, his arms drop. If, on my retum, 
he is not dead, hurrah, hurrah, hurrah ! " 

In fact, the delirium of the patient had 
subsided ; Ludovic charged the priest to 
watch over him, and quickly disappeared 
from the chamber. 

In that chamber, dimly lighted by the 
feeble glimmer of a flickering lamp, no 
sound was heard but the irregiuar respira- 
tion of the dying man, the murmured 
pra3'ers ofthe priest, and the whistlinjg of 
the wind from tne Alps between the pnson- 
bars. Twice only the sound of a numan 
voice mingled with these monotonous 
sounds. It was the Quivivef ofthe sen- 
tinel when Ludovic passed and repassed 
the postern in entering his lodge and re- 
turning to the room of the sick man. 

Scarcely a half hour had passed when 
he re-entered, carrying in his hand a cup 
of steaming liquid. 

** I came near killing my dog," said he. 
as he came in. '*He commenced howl- 
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ing, which is an evil omen. But how is 
he ? has he made anv sign ? But, at any 
rate, I have here that which wul quiet 
him. I have just tasted it — it is bitter 
enough — pardon, father, but taste it your- 
self.'^ 

The priest gently put aside the offered 
cup. 

** Well, after all, it is not for us ; a pint 
of muscatel, with plentyof slices of lemon, 
would be better suited to sustain us dur- 
ing the chilly night ; is it not so, signor 
chaplain? But this is for him, for nim 
only. He must drink it— he must drink 
every drop of it — that is the prescrip- 
tion." 

And as he spoke he poured the liquid 
from one cup to another, blowing it to 
cool it; and when he thought it at the 
proper temperature, he forced Chamey to 
swallow it, while the priest supported his 
head. Then covering him closely, **We 
shall soon see the effect," said he, ^^and. 
at anv rate^ I don't stir from here until 
the thing is settled. All my birds are 
caged, and will not fly away. What do 
you say, signor chaplain ? " — '* I ask par- 
don, father," said ne, in answer to an al- 
most imperceptible gesture of reprimand 
from his more discreet companion. And 
Ludovic stationed himself, silent and im- 
movable, by the side of the bed, his eyes 
fixed upon the dying man, holding his 
breath m his anxious watching for the 
coming event. 

Not perceiving any effect, he repeated 
the dose, and again watched in silence. 
Still perceiving no change in the condition 
of the patient, he began to be alarmed 
lest by nis imprudence he had hastened 
his death. He paced the room, stamping 
his loot, snapping his fingers, and menac- 
ing with clencned fist the cup which had 
contained the liquid. 

Suddenly he stopped to gaze upon the 
pale and rigid face of Chamey. *' I have 
killed him, ' Siiid he, with a frightful oath, 
a mixture of French, Italian and Pro- 
ven9al. 

At the sound of such language the 
priest raised his head, but Luaovic. pay- 
ing no attention to his silent reproof, con- 
tinued to walk, to stamp his feet, to 
swear, to snap his fingers a^rain and again * 
then, at last, worn out with action and 
emotion, he sank on his knees beside the 
priest, murmuring his mo^t cnlpn, and fell 
asleep in the midst uf a j)i*aycr. 



At dawn of day he still slept — the chap- 
lain still prayed. A burning hand placed 
on the head of Ludovic caused him to 
start from sleep. 

*^ Something to drink," said the sick 



man. 



At the sound of this voice, which he had 
feared never to hear again, Ludovic opened 
wide his eyes and gazed with stupefaction 
upon Charney, whose face was moist, and 
his body in a bath of perspiration. 
Whether nature, aided by the vigorous 
temperament of the prisoner, had brought 
about a salutary crisis, or the double dose 
administered by Ludovic was gifted with 
a sudorific power, this proftise perspira- 
tion seemed to have at once restored the 
sick man to life and reason. He gave 
orders himself as to the means to be used 
for his restoration. Then turning to the 
priest, who still knelt humbly at tne bed- 
side, 

** I am not dead yet, sir, you see," said 
he. **If I recover, as I hope that I 
shall, I beg you to say for me to my trio 
of doctors, tnat it is not to them tnat I 
render thanks, and that they may spare 
me their visits and their science, senseless 
and lying like all others. I understood 1 
enough of their discourse to know that to 
a happy chance alone am I indebted fur 
my recovery. ' ' 

** Chance," murmured the chaplain, 
his eyes fixed upon the sentence inscribed 
upon the wall ; ^^ chance is blind and the 
sole author of creation." Then pro- 
nouncing solemnly the last word, that 
Charney himself had added, — 

'* Perhaps ! '* said he, ana went out. 

In the intoxication of delight, Ludovic 
seemed plunged in a stupor of ecstasy 
upon hearing the Count speak ; not that 
he paid the least attention to the meaning 
of nis words^that was of no consequence 
—but his dying man spoke, put togethcT 
ideas, lived ! Phis was the cause of his 
emotion and of his overflowing satisfac- 
tion and pride. Aft«r several momenta 
of silent wonder he exclaimed : ** Vivaf ! 
vicat ! what a wonder ! He is saved ! 
thanks to whom?" And he waved in 
the air the empty earthen cup, kissing it, 
and addressing to it the most tender words 
in his vocabulary. 

* ' Tlianks to whom ? * ' said the prisoner ; 
"thanks to your good care, my honest 
Ludovic, perhaps. But if I am really 
cured, the doctors will none the less attn- 
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bute it to their prescriptions, and the 
priest to his prayers." 

** Neither they nor I shall have the 
glory of it," replied Ludovic, more and 
more excited. ' As to the chaplain — who 
knows ? his prayers could only do good — 
but the other, the other ! " 

"Who, then, is this saviour, this un- 
known protector?" said Chamey, with a 
sort of mdifference. for he thought that 
Ladovio attributed nis cure to some saint. 

** It is not a protector," said he, *' but 
a protectress." 

^Ah, ^ou mean the Madonna?" 

*'No, it is not the Madonna, Siijnor 
Count She who has saved you trom 
death is first and before all the Signora 
Piociola! the S^orina Picciolina! Pic- 
cioletta ! my goddaughter— yes, my god- 
daughter, for it is I who first gave her her 
name-^her name of Picciola ! Have you 
not said so? Is she not then my god- 
child ? and am I not her godfather ? and 
proud I am of it, per Bacco I ' ' 

"Piociola!" cned the Count, starting 
up and resting his elbow on his pillow, a 
kiok of most lively interest reanimating 
his countenance. "Explain, my good 
Ladovio, explain yourself!" 

"You may affect astonishment," re- 
plied he, with a wink of his eye, "as if 
It was the first time she had rendered you 
this service. When you are attacked by 
this disease to which you are subject, is 
it not always with this plant that you are 
eared ? You told me so, and, thank God, 
I remembered it ; for it seems that Pic- 
ciola had more knowledge of the case in 
one of her leaves than all the square- 
capped doctors of MontpeUier and of Fans 
oonibiDed. Yes. my little goddaughter in 
this affair would have defied a whole 
regiment of doctors — four battalions, four 
hundred men in each ! In proof of it, 
year three ignoramuses gave way, in beat- 
mg a retreat, throwing a blanket over 
yoar face, as if you were a dead man ; 
while Picciola — ah, the brave little plant, 
mav God preserve her seed ! — (as for nie, 
I snail take care not to forget the receipt, 
and if ever my little Antonio falls ill, he 
shall drink a broth, and eat a salad of it, 
though it is as bitter as chicory) — she had 
only to show henk;lf, and behold ! a com- 
plete victory ! Since you are cured, yes, 
cared, for now you open your eyes wiae — 
yoa laajgh. Ah ! vivat VxUustrissima Sig- 
nora Piociola!" 



Chamey took pleasure in the noisy and 
lo(][uacious joy of his worthy guardian. 
His return to life, and the idea of owing 
it to that same plant which had already 
charmed the long hours of his captivit>' 
gave birth in him to a lively sentiment of 
happiness and brought a smile to his still 
feverish lips, when suddenly a cruelly 
painful idea crossed his mind. 

"But how, my good Ludovic," said he. 
" has this plant contributed to my cure r 
How did you use it? " and a kind of ter- 
ror agitated him as he asked the question. 

"Nothing more simple," quietly re- 
plied the jauer ; " a pint of water oyer a 
good fire — ^three bubbles — the decoction is 
made ; that is all. " 

"Good God ! " cried Chamey, sinking 
back upon his pillow and pressing his hand 
to his brow, "you have destroyed it ! I 
cannot reproach you, my good Ludovic, 
but oh, my poor Picciola ! what shall I 
do? what will become of me without 
her?" 

"Come, come, calm yourself," said Lu- 
dovic, coming near him, and assuming a 
voice almost patemal, to console the cap- 
tive, overpowered with grief, like a child 
from whom one is about to take a favorite 
plaything. "Be calm, and do not un- 
cover yourself as you are doing. Listen 
to me," added he, all the time occupied 
in adljustin^ the coverings and remedying 
the general disorder of the bed^ causea 
by the abrupt movements of the sick man. 
"Should I nave hesitated to sacrifice an 
herb to save a man? What do you 
think? However, I could not decide to- 
kill her at one blow, and plunge the 
whole of her into the kettle. liesides, 
that would have been useless. I only 
begged a loan from her. With my wife's 
scissors I clipped a quantity of leaves^ of 
which she nad no need ; some little 
branches without buds — for now she has 
three buds ! ha ! that is handsome of her \ 
The operation was well done, and she did 
not die of it. On the contrary, she seems 
in better health, and you also. Now you 
must be good, be quiet, keep in perspira- 
tion, get wholly well, and you shall see her 
again. " 

Chamey bent upon him a look of grati- 
tude, and offerea him his hand. This 
time Ludovic did not draw back, but 
pressed the hand of the count with emo- 
tion, tears starting in his eyes ; but all at 
once, reproaching himself without doubt 
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for this infraction of the invariable rule of 
conduct which he had marked out for 
himself^ the muscles of his face length- 
ened, his voice took a harsher tone ; then, 
holding all the time in his hands the hand 
of the prisoner, but trying to deceive him 
as to the motive of his first movement, he 
said : '* You see how you are uncovering 
yourself again," and, as if with only a 
professional interest, he covered the arm 
of the count with the blankets; then, 
after new instructions given in an official 
tone, he lefl the chamber, humming a 
familiar air. 

Charney was sitting one morning in his 
chamber, which he had not yet left since 
his illness, absorbed in thought, when 
suddenly tne door opened, ana Ludovic, 
with a radiant face, entered. 

*' It is in flower I " said he. 

'*What! Picciola?" 

*'Yes, Picciola; Piccioletta, my god- 
child." 

**In flower!" exclaimed Charney, his 
eye sparkling and his face suffused ; *^ in 
nower ! " and springing towards the stair- 
case, ^^ I must see her, ' said he. 

In vain the honest jailer assured him 
that it would be imprudent for him to go 
out so soon ; that he must be patient tor 
a day or two, that it was not late enough 
in the day, that the air was cool, that a 
relapse was sure to be fatal ; all was use- 
less. All that he could f^ain was Char- 
ney's consent to wait until the sun was 
high enough to be present at the fete. 

That hour— how slowly it creeps ! and 
yet he occupies it as well as he caii. For 
the first time since his imprisonment he 
thinks of his toilet : yes, oi his toilet, of 
his adornment in nonor of Picciola — of 
Picciola in blossom ! His garments were 
tumbled, his hair in disorder, his beard 
Xonff ; he put all that to rights. A mirror, 
until that moment forgotten, is drawn 
from his dressing-case ; he shaves him- 
self carefully — and all to see her in blos- 
som. 

This is the convalescent's first breathing 
of the air : the visit of the invalid to his 
physician, of the debtor to his benefac- 
treiis, the lover to his mistress. 

When bis toilet was completed, as he 
stood with his eyes fixed upon the glass, 
he was astonished to find, notwithstanding 
his illness, his eye less dull, his expression 
less dejected, his brow less furrowed than 
heretofore. He is reminded that he is 



still young, and recognizes the truth that 
if there are bitter and poisonous thoughts 
which mar even the envelope that con- 
tains them, there are othexs gifted with a 
power to reanimate it 

At the appointed moment Ludovic pre- 
sented himself, and supported the count, 
to aid him in descending the steep steps 
of the winding stone staircase. Wnen the 
invalid entered the little court, the influ- 
ence of the pure air and the light of 
heaven, or the sensitive condition of the 
nervous system belonging to convalescents, 
produced on him the impression that the 
whole air was pervaded with the perfume 
of his flower, and to her he attributed all 
his sweet and fresh sensations of returning 
life. 

Of what use is the sweet perfiime of 
flowers? Do they themselves emoy it? 
No. Is it for the pleasure of the ani- 
mals? Who has ever seen a sheep or a 
dog stop before a rose to breatne its 
sweetness? It is for man alone, then, 
that they pour forth their fragrant treas- 
ures, why? To make him love them, 
perhaps. 

Charney was not so far wronj^, after all, 
in believing in a mysterious force which 
draws man to the plant 

Now Picciola presented herself to him 
in all the prestige of her beauty. She 
displayed to him her brilliant and deli- 
cately shaded corolla ; white, purple, and 
rose were blended in her large petals, bor- 
dered with a silvery fringe, tnrough which 
the rays of the sun glancing gave the 
effect of a luminous halo around the 
flower. Charney gazed upon it with de- 
light ; he feared lest his breath should 
tarnish it or the touch of his hand blight 
it He tnouj^ht no longer of analyzing it 
or studying itj he admired and enjoyed 
its beauty and its odor. But soon another 
thought came to his mind, and the flower 
no longer fix^ his eye. He sees the 
traces of mutilation along the stem, — 
branches broken, leaves mangled by the 
touch of the scissors. The wounds are 
not yet healed. Then he feels that to her 
he owes his life. A sentiment more vivid 
and sweeter than admiration fills his heart, 
and the benefactions of Picciola make him 
forget her beauty and her perfume. 

During the following days the conva- 
lescent had the right, by the direction of 
the physicians, to take his promenade in 
the court at the hour that best suited him. 
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and also to prolonj^ it aocording to his 
desire. This gave him the opportunity to 
resume with loxlor his interrupted studies. 

Desiring to record in writing his obser- 
▼ations upon the plant — from the first 
day to the present moment — he attempted 
to entioe Ludovic to procure for him pen, 
ink, and paper. He was prepared to see 
him at first frown, put on nis air of impor- 
tance, require mucn pressing, and in the 
end yield, either tit)m the interest which 
he felt in his invalid and his goddaughter, 
or from the desire of gain ; for this time 
it was a question of something to be fur- 
nished to a prisoner. 

But it was not so. Ludovic at once re- 
ceived his proposition very good-naturedly^. 

*'Certainlv, signer count; nothing is 
easier 'I said he, turning aside to give a 
few wniffis to his pipe, to prevent it from 
becoming extinguished ; for he always 
ceased to smoke when with Chamey, to 
whom the odor of tobacco was disagree- 
able. ** I am far from making any objec- 
don. But all those little things are under 
the key of the governor, and not under 
mine. If you wish for them, you have 
only to address him a petition to that 
effect, and you may get them. ' ' 

Chamey smiled, and was not discour- 
aged. 

"But to write that petition, the very 
things that I ask for are necessary, — ink, 
pen, and paper." 

''That is true, signer count; that is 
true," replied the jailer. *'This is the 
way this matter of a petition is generally 
managed," added he, with a knowing air, 
his head thrown back, his arms crossed 
behind his back. '* I go to the governor, 
and tell him that you have a request to 
make, without explaining what, — ^that is 
not my business, put vours and his. If 
he cannot come himself to talk with you, 
he will send one of his men. That man 
will hand vou a pen and a paper, stamped 
and signed, one sheet only ; vou write on 
it, he standing by ; he plac^ his seal upon 
it before you ; you return him the pen, he 
carries away the letter, and all is done." 

** But^ Ludovic, it is not to the governor 
that I wish to be under obligation, but to 
you." 

**To me! then you do not know mv 
orders," said the jailer, resiuning his harsh 
and severe manner. 

He drew a long inspiration from his 
pipe, exhaled the smoke slowly, as if to 



keep the count at a distance, turned to the 
''right about " and went out The next 
day, when Cnamey returned to the sub- 
ject, he would do nothing but wink his 
eye and wag his head. 

Too proud to humble himself to ask a 
favor of the governor, but too desirous of 
accomplishing' his object to abandon it at 
once, from a toothpick the prisoner made 
a pen * his razor, as well as it could, trans- 
formed itself into a penknife ; soot, dis- 
solved in water, and a golden cup from his 
dressing-case, served him as ink and ink- 
stand ; and fine white cambric handker- 
chiefs, remnants of his past luxury, took 
the place of paper. 

It was thus that Chamey, when sep- 
arated from Picciola, could still occupy 
himself in writing the result of his obser- 
vations. 

How interesting and astonishing they 
were ! What a pleasure it woula have 
been to him to impart them to an atten- 
tive ear ! 

His neighbor, the catcher of flies, 
seemed to nim worthv to receive his con- 
fidences ; this face, which had seemed to 
him at first so sullen and frowning, he 
had seen since expand with good nature 
and brighten with intelligence. When, 
from his little window, the old man 
watched him and his Picciola, with a half 
curious, half dreamy gaze. Uhamey felt 
himselt attracted towards nim. A wave 
of the hand, a smile had even been ex- 
changed between them, but the rigime of 
the prison interdicted them from address- 
ing a word to each other, even to inauire 
after their health. The explorer ot the 
marvels of nature was therefore obliged to 
keep to himself all his precious discov- 
eries. 

Among the multitude of these must be- 
mentioned the singular ability that he dis- 
covered in his flower to turn towards the 
sun, and face it through all its daily 
course, so as to appropriate more fully its 
life-givin|^ rays; and when the sun hid 
itself behind clouds, and the rain threat- 
ened, her petals instantly closed to shelter 
her, like a vessel furling its sails before 
the storm. 

"Is heat then so necessarj' to her?" 
thought Chamey, " and why? And why 
does she fear a slight shower which would 
refresh her? Oh, I have confidence in. 
her now ; she will explain all to me. ' \ 

Picciola had already been to him » 
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beneficent physician ; she could in need 
act as compass and barometer; she was 
going to serve him as timepiece. For by 
dint of constantly inhaling her fragrance, 
lie thought he could perceive that it 
varied at different periods of the day. 
At first this phenomenon seemed to him 
an illusion of the senses ; but his reiterated 
experiments assured him of its reality, 
and he soon became able to designate with 
certainty the hour of the day by the odor 
of the plant. ' 

The flowers had multiplied, and towards 
evening Picciola breathed forth her sweet- 
est perfumes. What a delight it was 
then to the happy captive to draw near to 
her. Bv means of several planks, which 
he owed to the munificence of Ludovic, 
he had constructed a little bench, sup- 
ported on four solid sticks pointed at their 
extremity, and driven into the interstices 
of the pavement. A rough plank made a 
back i^ainst which he could lean, when 
he wished to think and forget himself in 
living in the atmosphere of his plant. 
There he felt more at ease than he had 
ever done in former times on his silken 
couches ; there he would pass hours in 
meditation, recalling the davs of his youth, 
which had fled without happiness and 
without affection, lost in vain chimeras, 
in a premature disenchantment. 

• ••• •••• 

The prisoner after a vivid voluptuous 
dream opens his eyes ; he is sitting on his 
bench, his feet on the pavement of the 
court; his flower is before him, and the 
sun is sinking below the horizon. 

The fii«t few times that he was attacked 
by this sort of vertigo Chamey was filled 
with wonder. It was always when he was 
seated on his bench, near his plant, that 
he fell into these soothing revenes. After 
a little reflection, he explained to himself 
the phenomenon. Science had taught 
him that the odor exhaled by some flowers 
causes sometimes a slight and voluptuous 
asphyxia. Now he understands how close 
are the relations between him and his 
plant, and the almost magic influence ex- 
ercised by her upon him. 

The brilliant dream which he had ex- 
perienced, Picciola had given him. 

But a young girl, so modest and pure, 

* The English boUnist, Sir James SmiUi, notices thU 
same peculiaritj in the AtUwrhinHm repen$. — Ftora 
BrieojMiea, Vol. II., p. G58. 



whose unexpected presence had stirred in 
him a new and delightftil emotion in his 
dream, who is she ? Has he ever seen her 
before ? And, like the other beautiful 
women, is she not a reminiscence of his 
past? His memory can recall nothing 
tike her. Is it then, on the contrary, a 
revelation of the ftiture? But has he a 
future, and ought he to believe in revela- 
tions ? No ! tne young girl of the white 
robe and modest blushes, the young ^ri 
at once so simple and so attractive, who 
eclipsed and outshone her brilliant rivals, 
is Picciola! — Picciola personified in a 
dream. 

Side by side with his real life, he lived 
his life of imagination, the complement 
of the other, and without which man 
enjoys but half the gifts of the Creator. 

Now his time is divided between Picciola 
the plant and Hcciola the dream maiden. 
Afler reason and labor he has pleasure 
and love. 

Pursuing his investigating experiments 
on the process of inflorescence, Chamey 
was each day more and more enraptured 
by the orderly prodigies of Nature. But 
his eyes were unable to penetrate into 
many mysteries so minute as to be indis- 
cernible to the naked eye. He was fret- 
ting under this inability, when Ludovic 
presented him from his neighbor, the 
Italian conspirator, a powerful magnify- 
ing-glass, by the aid of which he hadbeen 
enabled to count eight thousand ocular 
facets on the cornea of a fly. Chamey 
was overwhelmed with joy. 

Thanks to this instrament, parts of the 
plant before imperceptible sprang forth to 
his sight, a hundred times their ordinary 
size. Then he made, or hop^ to make, 
great strides in the path of discovery. 

He analyzed in detail the external en- 
velope of his flower ; he learned that the 
brilliant color of the petals, their crimson 
spots, the stripes of velvet or of watered 
satin which adorn their base, or fringe 
their outline, are not there only to delight 
the eye by their beauty, but also to divide 
or reflect the rays of the sun, to diminish 
or au^ent their force, according to the 
necessities of the flower during the grand 
process of ftiictification. 

These shining and varnished surfaces 
are doubtless glandulous collections of 
absorbent vessels, charged with the duty 
of breathing the air, the light, and humid 
vapors, for the nourishment of the seeds ; 
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for without light, do color; without air 
and heat, no fife. Moisture, heat, light, 
— ^behold, then, of what vegetation, the 
marvel of the earth, is composed, and be- 
hold also what it restores to the earth at 
its death. 

Without his knowledge, often during 
these hours of study and reverie, Charney 
had two attentive spectators, who watched 
aU his movements, and by sympathy 
shared all his emotions, — Girhardi and 
his daughter. 

Since she has seen Charney, she has felt 
for him both interest and compassion. 
He is a captive like her father, ana is near 
her father. He has nothing in the world 
to love but a plant; and how much he 
loves it ! 

Perhaps the noble countenance and fine 
))er8on of the Count enhanced the pity of 
the young girl ; 'but if she had known him 
in the time of his prosperity, when he was 
surrounded by the false shows of happi- 
ness, she would not have distinguished 
him from others. ^ That which charmed 
lier in him was his isolation, his misfortune, 
his resignation. She has instinctively be- 
stowed upon him her friendship and even 
her esteem, for in her ignorance she has 
placed misTortune among the virtues. 

This admirable girl, as bold when a 
good deed was to be done as she was timid 
before a bold glance, ignorant of the dan- 

frer, constantly encouraged and stimulated 
ler father in his advances towards Charney. 

At last, one day Girhardi, showing him- 
self at the window, not content wiui the 
usual salutation of the hand to the Count, 
motioned him to approach as near as {pos- 
sible, and moderating the tone of his voice, 
as if in aoprehension of beinij overheard, 
he entered mto the following dialogue with 
bim. 

*' I have perhaps good news to tell you, 
sir." 

"" And I, sir, have thanks to render for 
the microscope you have been so kind as 
to lend me.'* 

** I cannot even claim the merit of the 
idea * it was my daughter's thought" 

** You have a dau^ter, and they accord 
you the favor of seeing her ? " 

** Yes, I am a father, and I bless God 
every day. My poor child took a great 
interest in you, my dear sir, when you 
were ill, andT since, in watching you lavish 
■0 mucn care upon your plant. Have you 
never noticed her at the grating ? ' ' 



*' In factr-I believe"— • 

" But in speaking to you of my daugh- 
ter, I forget to tell you the great news. 
The Emperor is about to return to Milan, 
where he is to be crowned King of Italy. ' ' 

*' King of Italy! Ah! then, sir, he 
will be still more your master and mine. 
As to the microscope," pursued Charney, 
who had not been much diverted from his 
first thought by the great news, not sus- 
pecting a sequel to it, '* you have deprived 
yourself of it for a long time j pardon me, 
yqu will permit me to retain it a little lon- 
ger to complete some experiments ; how- 
ever, I will return it to vou, if '^ — 

' * I do not need it ; I have others, ' ' said 
the Italian, with a benevolent smile, divin- 
ing from the tone of Charney' s voice how 
much it would cost him to part with the 
instrument; — ** keep it, sir, keep it as a 
souvenir of a companion in captivity, who 
feels for you, I beg you to believe, a lively 
interest." , 

Charney would have expressed his grati- 
tude to the generous man, but he inter- 
rupted him. 

* But let me finish that which I have to 
tell you ; " and, lowering his voice, ** It is 
said that pardons will he given in honor 
of the Emperor's new crown. Have you 
friends at Milan or Turin ? Is there any 
way of inciting them to action ? ' ' 

The Count sadly gave a negative sign, 
and said, * * I have no friends. ' 

*'No friends," repeated the old man, 
with a glance frill of commiseration ; *' do 
you then distrust your fellow-men? 
Friendship is not wanting to those who 
have faitn in it. But 1 have friends, 
friends whom even adversity has not 
shaken ; they might perhaps do for you 
what they cannot yet do for me." 

'* I will ask nothing from General Bon- 
aparte," replied the Count, in a hard, 
{)roud tone, in which surged up all his old 
)ittemess. 

** Hush ! speak lower ! I think I hear 
footsteps — but no " — 

There was a moment's pause ; then the 
Italian continued, with an inflection of 
voice, by which the rebuke was sofrened 
as if in passing the lips of a father, — 

**Dear companion, you are still exas- 
perated. I had believed that the studies 
to which you have devoted yourself for 
several months had appeased in you that 
hatred which God reprobates, and which 
perverts a man's whole being. Have not 
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the kindly virtues of your flower healed 
the wounds of an unkind world? This 
Bonaparte that you seem to hate I have 
perhaps more reason to complain of than 
vou, lor my son died for having served 
nim.*' 

**And you attempted to avenge your 
son I " interrupted Cnamey, with warmth. 

'*! see that these false rumors have 
reached even you," said the old man, rais- 
ing his nohle nead to heaven, as if to call 
God to witness. * * I revenge myself by a 
crime I No ; but in the first moments of 
my grief, it is true, I could not contfol 
myself, and while the people of Turin sa- 
luted the conqueror with acclamations of 
joy, I mingled with their ^vivatJt' my 
cries of despair. I was arrested ; I had a 
knife about me. Base wretches, in order 
to curry favor with their master, found no 
difficulty in pcreuading him that I had 
some design against his life. They called 
me an assassin, and I was only an agonized 
father who haa just learned tlTe death of 
his son. Well ! I can understand that 
Bonaparte was deceived, and that he is 
not a bad man ; he has not put you or me 
to death. If he restores my liberty, that 
will be to repair onl v one error in my case ; 
however, I should bless him, — not that I 
cannot endure my captivity. Full of faith 
in Providence, I am resigned to all. But 
my prison weighs upon my daughter; it 
is for her that! wish to be free, to put an 
end to her exile from the worm, that she 
may participate in the pleasures that be- 
long to youth. Is there no bein^ who in- 
terests you, no loving woman wno weeps 
for you, and for whom you would be hap- 
py to sacrifice the pride with which your 
oppression inspires you? Come, author- 
ize my friends to speak in your behalf" 

Charney smiled. *'No woman weeps 
for me," said he. **Why should I wish 
for the world where I was less happy than 
I am here? But were I to fina there 
friends, fortune, and happiness, I yet 
would say no ! a thousand times no ! if to 
gain it I must humble myself before the 
power which I have plotted to over- 
throw." 

*'Then you cut yourself off from all 
hope. ' ' 

'* Never will I salute with the title of 
Emperor him who was my equal." 

"Take care that you do not foolishly 
Siicrifico your future to a sentiment 
prompted perhaps more b3' vanity than 



Eatriotism ; — ^but hark," again sud Gir- 
ardi, *' for this time I am not mistaken ; 
some one is coming ; — adieu. ' ' 

And he drew back from the grated 
window. 

''Thanks, thanks for the microscope^"^ 
Cried Charney, before he had entirely dis- 
appeared from sight 

At the moment the door of the little 
court creaked on its hinges, and Ludovic 
entered, bearing the daily allowance of 
the prisoner. Seeing him pensive and 
distrait, and not wishing to disturb him, 
he contented himself with rattling the 
dishes which he carried, to let him Know 
that his dinner was readv. Afler arrang- 
ing all in the chamber of the prisoner, he 
retired, saluting as he passed Monsieur 
and Madame, — the man and the plant, aA 
he said sometimes. 

''The microscope is mine," thought 
Charney, "but how have I merited the 
kindness of this stranger?" and seeing 
Ludovic crossing the court, — "even thin 
man has gained my esteem ; under the 
rough exterior beats a noble heart, I am 
sure. There are then men good and 
tender-hearted ; but where do uiey come 
to take refuge?" 

He seem^ to hear a voice reply, — " It 
is because misfortune has taugnt you to 
appreciate a kindness, that men seem to 
you less worthy of your contempt What 
have these two men done? One has 
watered your plant for you without your 
knowledge, the other has furnished you 
with the means of analyzing it and know- 
ing it better." 

^'Ohl'' said Charney to himself, '*the 
heart is not mistaken ; there is on their 
part true generosity. " 

One day he by the aid of bis gUtss 
triumphed in recording a most important 
observation. 

He had heard heretofore, but only with 
a mocking spirit, of the loves of flowers, 
that ingenious and sublime disoovery of 
Linnaeus. Aided by his microscope, he 
gave himself up entirely to this new series 
of studies; he watched patiently, and 
penetrated at last these mysteries. 

He perceived a movement of life and 
love in all parts of the flower, which 
seemed for an instant to feel the animation 
of thinking, loving human beings! As- 
tonished, confounded, Charney thought 
himself still dreaming. By analogy, rising 
from the plant to the animal, he embraced 
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tlie entire scale of creation in its harmonv, 
in its immensity ! He felt as if the whole 
secret of the universe was in his posses- 
sion 1 His e^es grew dim ; the instrument 
fell from his hand ; the astonished phi- 
losopher fell back upon his rustic seat, 
crossed his arms, then, after lon^ medita- 
tion, addressing himself to his plant, 
** Piociola,** said he, ** I had in other days 
the whole world in which to roam. I had 
numerous friends, — I was surrounded by 
learned men of all sorts. — and nevey one of 
these savants has taught me as much as 
thou ; not one of my niends, or rather of 
the men who usurped that title, has ren- 
dered me the good offices that I have re- 
ceived from thee. In this circumscribed 
spot, where thou livest between two stones, 
pacing back and forth near thee, without 
lofiing sight of thee. I have thought more, 
felt more, observed more, than in all my 
extended travels through Europe. How 
blind was I ! When thou, so pale, so 
feeble, so languishing, didst present thy- 
self to me, I expected nothing ^m thy 
coming, — and it was a companion who 
came to me, — a book which was opening 
to me, — a world which revealed itself to 
my eyes I This companion has soothed 
my weariness, and made it disappear; 
she has lent a new charm to that existence 
which she was destined to preserve ; she 
has taught me to know men, and recon- 
ciled me to them. This book teaches me 
to despise none ; it convicts me of my 
ignorance^ and abuses my pride ; it forces 
me to believe that knowledge, like virtue, 
is only to be acquired by humihty ; that 
it is necessary to descend in order to rise ; 
that the first step of that immense ladder, 
whose top we think to reach, is buried in 
the ground, and it is there that we must 
commence. It is the book of light ! 
Written in living characters, in a language 
yet mysterious for me, it offers me suDlime 
enigmas to solve, of which each word is a 
consolation. This irorld is that of truth, 
one and absolute ; it is intelligent crea- 
tion ; it is the summar>' and criterion of 
the eternal and celestial world, the reve- 
lation of that infinite law of love which 
ffovems the universe, which by gravitation 
holds atoms and suns, which links in one 
band the plant and the stars, the insect 
which crawls on the ground and the man 
who raises his brow to heaven to find — 
his Creator, whoever he may be. ' ' 
Chamey, violently agitated, paced rap- 



idly the court; thought succeeded to 
thought in his brain ; conviction struggled 
in his conscience; then he returned to 
Picciola, gazed upon her with emotion, 
raised his eyes for a moment to heaven, 
and murmured these words, — 

** Powerful God! source invisible 
whence flows all harmony, all life, too 
much false science has obscured my 
reason, too many sophisms have hardened 
my heart, so that Thou canst not easily 

fenetrate it I cannot yet hear thee, but 
call thee ; I cannot see thee, but I seek 
thee.'* 

Entering his chamber he read on the 
wall, — 

'' God is naught but a word ! *' 

He added, — **That word, may it not 
solve the grand enigma of the universe ? ' ' 

There was here still an expression of 
doubt ; but was not to doubt, for that 
haughty spirit, to denounce his former 
negation and to turn back in the false 
path which he had been pursuing? Now, 
It is no longer to himself alone that he 
looks for theories to support his already 
tottering philosophy; he has no longer 
faith only in his own strength and reason, 
and jrielding himself to those new emo- 
tions in which he finds so sweet a charm ; 
it is to Picciola that he turns for a belief 
— a God — a support. And anew he inter- 
rogates her with fervor, that the re- 
mainder of obscurity which environs him 
may be dissipated. 

Thus passed his days. Afler many 
hours wholly devoted to study and analysis, 
he sought agreeable relaxation and pastime 
in turning from Picciola the plant to Pic- 
ciola the maiden of his dream. 

When the perfume of his flowers was 
wafled to him in abundance, when his 
head was heavy, and his eyes closed to 
shut out the dazzlinj^ sunlight, he would 
say to himself, '' Picciola will give a f^te 
to-day." 

Then, yielding himself to his reveri«e, 
he immediately fell into that state, half 
sleeping, half waking, peopled with vis- 
ions that a ray of reason was still able to 
direct. 

Picciola aflcr having recalled to life his 
extinct family, his joys of the past, she 
evoked yet another mmily which might 
exist for Chamev' and bring to him joys 
in the future. He could not explain it to 
himself, but at his waking he was inspired 
with a new confidence in his destiny, and 
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be regularly kept a record on his journal 
of fine cambric of the events of his dreams 
— the only happy events of his life save 
his captivity. 

It happened however that, once, Pic- 
ciola, in one of these fttes where he was 
accustomed to find near her happiness and 
calm, caused him a sudden fright After- 
wards be could never recall it without be- 
lieving in revelations, and the truth of 
presentiments. 

This is what happened. The perfume 
of the plant indicated the sixth nour of 
the evening. They had never been more 
powerftil ; thirty opened -flowers combined 
to produce that magnetic atmosphere 
under the influence of which C barney 
slumbered. 

In his dream, separating himself from 
the crowd, he was breathing the air on a 
green esplanade, where his darling phan- 
tom alone had followed his steps. Pic- 
ciola advanced smiling toward him, and 
he in a contemplative attitude was ad- 
miring the supple grace of the young girl, 
the light undulations of the drapery other 
white robe which indicated the harmony 
of her movements, and the waves of her 
dark hair, adorned as usual by his beloved 
flower. Suddenly he saw her pause — she 
totters — she extends to him her arms — 
the seal of death is on her brow ! He 
would spring towards he^y-an obstacle 
ji^inst whicn he struggles in vain holds 
him chained — he utters a cry and awakes. 
Awake, he licara another cry respond 
to his own — ^j'es, a cry — the voice of a 
woman. 

Nevertheless Charney finds himself in 
the court, on his bench, near his plant ; 
but now it is to his wide-o|iened and bodily 
eyes that a second apparition of a young 
girl appears at the little grated window : 
at first this pensive and lovely face, half 
in shadow, seems to undulate in a vague 
indistinctness ; but gradually it becomes 
clear to him, and he sees her penetrating 
gaze fixed upon him ; he rises, approaches, 
and all at once the sweet vision disappears, 
or nitlier the young girl flies. 

Rapid as was her flight, Charney had 
caught a glimpse of her features, her hair, 
luT form, her white robe. He stood mo- 
tionless : he thought that his awaking 
was not complete, and that the insur- 
mountable obstacle which in his dream 
separated him from Picciola was the 
pnson-grating. 



Ludovic at that moment hastened tow- 
ards him with an air of great alarm, and 
finding him still agitated, said, — 

* * Signor Count, nas your illness attacked 
you again ? Farbleii I we must send for 
the doctors again, for it is the order ; but 
be easy ; Madame Picciola and I, in spite 
of them, will undertake your cure." 

* ' I am not ill, ' ' replied Charney, scarcely 
recovered from his emotion. ''Who has 
made you think " — 

*'The fly-catcher's daughter — she saw 
you, heard you cry, and hastened to call 
me." 

Charney became thoughtfid. It then 
came to his mind for the first time that a 
young girl was sometimes in that part of 
the fortress. 

**The resemblance which I fancied be- 
tween the stranger and Picciola is only an 
illusion of my senses, a common and sim- 
ple optical effect," said he to himself. 
'^ Often thus by a phenomenon of vision 
the eye retains for some time the image 
of the object upon which it has been rest- 
ing. It IS a strange thing, though^ to see 
this sweet vision 'pass from the illusory 
to the real life — from the dream to the 
awakening. The image of Picciola, how- 
ever, was not perfectly reproduced in the 
young girl of the prison — she wore no 
flower in her hair." 

While comparing them, he recalled what 
Girhardi haa told him of the interest his 
daughter had felt in him. She bad pitied 
him during his illness ; it was to her that 
he owed the possession of his precious 
microscope ; she was interested in his la- 
bors and nis studies ; even now, in hasten- 
ing to send Ludovic to him, she had given 
another evidence of her good will. 

And Charney, his heart filled with grati- 
tude, felt impelled to manifest it But 
how? 

Not without hesitation, not without re- 
proaching himself, as if in this moment 
ne rendered himself guilty by a profana- 
tion, he broke, and gathered silently, and 
with a trembling hand, a flower from his 
plant 

''Formerly," said Charney to himself, 
"how prodigally have I wasted gold, to 
adorn with pearls and diamonds brows 
vowed to shame and falsehood. To how ' 
many deceitful women and Ijring friends 
have I thrown my fortune, caring for 
notjiing but the impulses of my own heart, 
which I gave to be trampled under their 
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feet as uuder my own. Ah ! if the worth 
of an object depends upon the value that 
the owner attacnes to it, I swear that never 
was offered by me a gift more precious 
than this which I take from thee to-day, 
Picciola ! '' And placing the little branch 
in the hands of the jailer, — *'My good 
Ludovic, present this from me to the 
daughter of my venerable fellow-captive. 
Say to her that I thank her for her interest 
in me, and that the Count de Chamey, 
poor and a prisoner, possesses nothing of 
more worth to offer her." 

Ludovic received the flower with an air 
of stupefaction. He had come to enter 
so folly into the love which the prisoner 
felt for his plant, that he could not con- 
ceive that so shffht a service could gain for 
the daughter of the fly-catcher a mark of 
such munificence. 

** Well, after all, by the head of Saint 
Pascal ! " said he, as he went out, ** they 
have only seen my godchild from a dis- 
tance ; they will have a chance to judge 
Buw whether she is lovely and whether 
her odor is sweet " 

As for Chamey, the time was near at 
hand when he would have to make manv 
other sacrifices of that kind, for the epoch 
of ftnctification had arrived for Picciola. 
Some of her flowers had already lost their 
brilliant petals ; the stamens having be- 
come useless had fallen, as heretofore the 
ootjrledons, when the first leaves, having 
arrived at the age of strength, were able 
to do without their care. Tne ovary con- 
taining the germ of the seeds commenced 
to swell under the enlarged calyx. The 
luatemal flowers despoiled themselves of 
their brilliancy, as women grow indifferent 
to showy adornment when the sacred cares 
<if maternity devolve upon them. 

Chamev prepared for new observations, 
the grandest and moKt sublime, without 
doubt, that he had yet made, for they at- 
tach to the duration of created races, to 
the reproduction of life. 

Ahready, in analyzing a bud, which had 
been detached from the stem by the bite 
of an insect, he had had a glimpse of this 
primitive germ, this feeble embryo, which 
owes its development to the loves of the 
flowers. Admirable foresight ! wonderftil 
arrangement of Nature, which science has 
yet b^n unable to explain ! Now it is the 
birth of the completed being that is in 
question, of that seed, whose narrow en- 
velope contains the entire plant ; phenom- 



enon for which the others have only been 
the preparation. The moment has come 
for tne observer to watch the gestation of 
the vegetable egg through all its epochs, 
in the bud, in the bnlliantly arranged 
flower, under the calyx discrowned of its 
petals. It would be necessary for him 
again to mutilate Picciola; but will she 
not easily repair her losses ? On all sides, 
at the joints of the stems, under the 
axillas of the leaves, new shoots announce 
a future flowering ; of these Chamey will 
take tender care. 

To-morrow, then, he will commence his 
work. 

The next day he took his place on his 
seat with the gravity of a man who under- 
takes difficult experiments, whose success 
may be long delayed. At the first glance 
at nis plant he was surprised at the state 
of languor manifest in all its parts. The 
flowers, drooping on their stems, seemed 
no longer to have power to tum toward 
the sun, and the leaves seemed to have 
lost their lustrous verdure. 

Chamey thought at first that a violent 
storm was gathering, and immediately 
prepared his mats to aefend Picciola from 
the too rude attacks of wind or hail. But 
the sky is cloudless, the air serene, and 
the song of the lark is heard ftx)m afar in 
the blue space. 

His brow contracts with anxiety. After 
a moment's reflection he exclaims : ** It is 
water that she needs ! ' ' He runs to bring 
some from his chamber, and kneeling 
before his plant, raising the lower leaves 
to moisten its root, he is struck motion- 
less with consternation. His gaze remains 
fixed on the ground ; he lets the water- 

Eitcher fall, and seems stupefied by what 
e sees. He discovers the source of the 
evil. Picciola is dying ! 

While she has multiplied her flowers 
and her perftimes for his study and pleas- 
ure her stem also has expanded. Crowded 
at its base between two stones of the pave- 
ment, strangled under a double pressure, 
the stem had swollen just above the point 
where it emerges from the ground, but 
the friction against the rough edges of the 
granite had soon mangled it, and the 
nourishing sap of the plant was exuding 
from several fissures. 

Picciola lacks earth ; exhausted, without 
sap, she will die, if prompt succor is not 
given her. She is dying ! Charney sees 
It There is but one means of saving her. 
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— that is, to lift the pavements which 
press upon her ; but can he do it ? With- 
out tools his efforts will be vain. 

He sprang towards the little door of en- 
trance, and, knocking vehemently, called 
Ludovic. At last he appeared. 

At the recital and the sight of the dis- 
aster he stood confounded ; but notwith- 
standing his tenderness for his god- 
daughter, he responded to the prayers of 
Chamey~who besoueht him with frantic 
supplications to lift the pavements — only 
by these words, which he accompanied 
with a long-drawn sigh and a shrug of the 
shoulders : 

**And what of my orders, Signor 
Count?'* 

This time the prisoner offered him not 
only one Imou ftx)m his precious dressing- 
case, but the entire case with all that it 
contained. Ludovic drew himself up, 
folded closely his arms upon his breast, 
and putting on the air and manner of the 
jailer, and his tone half Froven^al^ half 
Piedmontese, said : 

^'Per Bacco ! Were you to offer me a 
fortune : — I am an old soldier, and I know 
my duty • — address yourself to the com- 
mandant. ' 

* * No ! " exclaimed Charney ; * * rather 
will I tear my hands in pieces in lifting 
and breakinff the stones." 

*^ We shall see ; at all events, do as you 
please.'* And Ludovic, who in entering 
had held his thumb over his pipe, keeping 
it behind him while addressing the pris- 
oner, replaced it bruskly between his lips, 
relighting it by a strong inspiration, and 
turned to go out Charney detained 
him. 

'* My good Ludovic, you whom I have 
always found so compassionate, can vou 
do nothing for me-^nothing for her f ' 

'''Tonnore!'' said he, trying by oaths 
to defend himself from the emotion which 
was taking possession of him; *'let me 
alone, you and your cursed gillyflower ! I 
ask pardon of the poor thing ; it is no 
fault of hers that you are so diabolically 
obstinate. What! you have the heart, 
then, to let her die thus without help ? " 

" But what is to be done ? " 

** Address yourself to the commandant, 
I tell you." 

''Never!" 

*' Well, if you won't do it youi*self, let 
me speak to him." 

"I forbid you to do it," cried Charney. 



** How! you forbid me!" replied the 
iailer. "What! am I to receive orders 
from you ? If I choose to speak to him — 
No ! I will not speak to him. After all, 
what business is it of mine ? Let her die, 
let her live — ^what do I care? Good- 
night." 

But your commandant, would he un- 
derstand me?" said the Count, suddenly 
softening. 

*'Why not? Do you take him for a 
barbarian ? Explain it nicely to him with 
pretty phrases — not too long ; you are a 
savanL now is the time to use your learn- 
ing. Why should not he understand your 
love for your plant ? I understood it very 
well. Besides, make yourself easv; I 
shall be there. I will tell him what a 
good medicine it is for all sorts of ail- 
ments ; he has not good health — he ha» 
the rheumatism now — that is lucky — he 
will understand better — ' ' 

Charney hesitated still. Ludovic^ with 
a wink of his eye, pointed to the fainting 
Picciola. The Count gave a sign of assent, 
and Ludovic went out 

In a few moments a man, in costume 
half civil, half military, brought to the 
prisoner an escritoire, and a sheet of paper 
hearing the stamp of the commandant 
Then, as Ludovic had told him, the man 
stood by while Chamey wrote his request, 
took it from him, sealed it, saluted him, 
and carried away the escritoire. 

The next day that response, so earnestly 
expected, was at last brought to him. 
The commandant said, in a dry and laconic 
style, that no change could be made in the 
walls, fosses, or fortifications of the citadel, 
without the express authorization of the 
governor of Turin ; that, on the demand 
of Monsieur Chamey, he would refer the 
matter to his excellency; **/<«•," added 
he, ** the irery pavement of a prison court 
isaioall.*^ 

Chamey stood confounded after reading 
this message. To make the preservation 
of a flower a (]uestion of state I a displace- 
ment of fortifications ! wait the decision 
of the govemor of Turin ! wait an age. 
when a day's delay was death ! Would 
not this govemor in his tum refer it to 
the minister, the minister to the senate, 
the senate to the emperor? Ah ! how at 
this moment his contempt for men was 
reawakened ! Ludovic seemed to him 
only the agent oi' the executioner. At 
the cr>' of his despair, one responds in 
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formal official language, the other urges 
his military orders. 

Chaniey drew n^ to the invalid, whose 
brilliancy was tarnished, whose color was 
Ruling. He garod upon her with sadness. 
It was the happing, the poetry of his life 
which was departing. Her perfume in- 
dicated a mistaken hour, like a watch 
whose mainspring is broken ; each corolla 
folded upon itself, has ceased to turn to 
the sun. 

In the midst of these heart-breaking 
reflections the voice of his fellow-captive 
reached him again. 

'"Dear sir, said the good old man, 
with his paternal accent, lowering his 
tone, and pressing his face close to the 
bars, to be as near him as possible, ''if 
fihe dies, and I fear she must, what will 
^OQ do alone, all alone? What occupa- 
tions can interest you after that which has 
such a charm for you? You, too, will die 
from ennui Solitude, once interrupted, be- 
comes afterwiurds so neav^. You will not 
be able to endure it It is as it would be 
wi^ me, if thev should now separate me 
from my daughter, that guaraian angel 
whose smile has power to console me for 
alL As for your plant, the wind from the 
Alps has brought you the seed, or a bird 
in pasMng has dropped it from his beak 
into the court ; but even if the same cir- 
cumstance should bring you another Pic- 
ciola, it would only be to renew your 
regret for the loss of the first, for from 
the beginning you would only look forward 
to its death trom the same cause. Believe 
me, my dear sir, and consent that my 
friends act for you. Yield at last. Your 
libertv may be more easily obtained than 
you tnink. I hear alread;^ of many traits 
of demency and generosity in the new 
emperor. He is even now at Turin, and 
Josephine accompanies him. ' * 

He pronouncea the name of Josephine 
as if the certainty of success attached 
to it 

"At Turin?" exclaimed Chamey, rais- 
ing quickly his head, which had before 
b^n bent upon his breast 

"At Tunn for the last two days," re- 
plied the old man, delighted to see that 
nis good advice was not rejected as it had 
been before. 

"And what is the exact distance from 
Fenestrella to Turin ? " 

"By the main road through Giaveno 
and Avi^iano, nearly seven leagues." 



"And in how short a time can the jour- 
ney be accomplished ? " 

" Four or nve hours at least ; for just 
now the route is obstructed by troops, 
baggage-wagons, and the carriages of idl 
who are to be present at the approaching 
fetes. The road which winds through the 
valley, following the river, is longer, with- 
out doubt ; but I beUeve it will take less 
time." 

"Tell me, sir, if through 3^our commu- 
nication with the world outside it would 
be possible for you to find some one who 
would go to Turin to-day — this very 
morning?" 
' ' My daughter can procure a messenger. ' ' 

"And you say that Greneral Bonaparte 
—the First Consul—" 

"The Emperor," gently interposed Gir- 
hardl 

"Yes, the Emperor — the Emperor is 
yet at Turin, you are sure?" continued 
Chamey, absorbed in one great resolution. 
" Yes, I will write to him, 1 will addr^s 
a petition to — the Emperor," 

He dwelt upon this word, as if to 
strengthen himself in the course he had 
resolved upon. 

"Oh, Grod be praised!" cried the old 
man, " for it is from Him comes the good 
thought when human pride yields, t es, 
write ; address to him a petition for par- 
don. Fossombroni, Cotenna, and Delarue, 
my friends, will support you strongly, as 
they would me, with the Minister Slares- 
calchi, the Cardinal Caprara, and even 
Melzi who has just been appointed keeper 
of the seals of the new kingdom. My 
dear companion, perhaps we shall be re- 
leased from this prison together, the same 
dav : you, to recommence an active and 
full life; I, to accompany my daughter 
wherever she wishes to go." 

" Pardon. Monsieur, pardon if I do not 
seem entirely satisfied with the mediators 
that you so kindly and disinterestedly 
offer me. My esteem and gratitude are 
yours ; but it is to the Emperor himself 
that my petition must be sent, this even- 
ing, if possible — to-morrow morning, at 
latest Can you be sure of a faithful 
messenger?" 

"As faithful as myself" said the old 
man. afler a moment's rencction. 

"Yet one more question," said Char- 
ney ; "do you not fear that you may be 
compromised by the signal service that 
you are going to render me ? " 
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"The pleasure of doing you a service 
prevents all fear, dear sir. If I can in 
the least contribute to solace your misfor- 
tune, let come what will, I know how to 
submit to the decrees of heaven." 

Charney felt himself stirred to the 
depths of his heart by these simi)le words. 
He raised his eyes, moistened with tears, 
to the old man. 

** How I wish that I might press your 
hand," said he; and he raised his arm 
towards the little window. Girhardi 
stretched his down through the grating ; 
but it was in vain— he could not reach the 
hand that was extended to him. Then, 
inspired by one of those sentiments or 
tenderness so active in the heart of a 
recluse, he untied quickly his cravat, and 
retaining one end, threw the other to 
Chamev, who seized it with eagerness, 
and a loving vibration of this insensible 
linen conveyed from one to the other their 
mutual emotion. 

**I will save thee," whispered Charney, 
as he passed near Picciola. 

Returning to his chamber, he took the 
finest and whitest of his handkerchiefs, 
carefully pointed his toothpick, renewed 
his ink, and set himself to his task. His 
petition completed, not without sharpest 
pangs of his rebellious pride, he fastened 
It to a little cord whicn hung from the 
window of the Italian, and which was im- 
mediately drawn uri. 

An hour after, the person charged with 
the task of conveying it to the Emperor, 
accompanied by a guide, took the route 
through the valley, following the right 
bank of the Doria Kiparia. Both were on 
horseback - but they nastened in vain, for 
unexpectea obstacles retarded them. Re- 
cent rains had washed away the road ; in 
many places the river had overflowed, and 
torrents united the river and the lake. 
Already the forges of Giaveno shone 
redder in the horizon, warning them that 
the light of day would soon fail them. 
Too happy then to return to the main 
road, they gained, not without difficulty, 
the magnificent avenue of Rivoli, and late 
in the night arrived at Turin. 

There they learned that the Emperor- 
King had just left for Alexandria. 

BOOK II. 

On learning that the Emperor had 
quitted Turin for Alexandria, the daugh- 



ter of Girhardi — for it is she, she herself 
who, followed by a gxiide, has been the 
bearer of the petition of Charney — 
Theresa, was at first overcome and al- 
most discouraged. But she remembered 
that she held in her hands the joy, the 
only hope of a poor captive. The Count 
was entirely ignorant as to the person wh* 
had undertaken the dangerous errand. 
Without regard to time or fatigue, at the 
risk of arriving too late, she persevered, 
and si^ified to the guide that the end or 
their journey must be, not Turin, but 
Alexandria. 



While Josephine was giving her orders, 
an opening m the crowd showed her 
Theresa, imploring, restrained by strong 
arms, yet resisting. At a gracious sign 
from the Empress, which every one about 
her knew how to interpret, they released 
the captive, who, finding herself free, 
sprang forward, threw herself on her 
knees, panting, at the foot of the throne, 
and drawing quickly from her bosom a 
handkerchief which she waved in the air, 
cried: '^Madame, Madame, a poor pris- 

Josephine could not understand the 
meaning of this handkerchief offered to 
her. 

''Do you wish to present a petition to 
me?" said she. 

I' This is it, Madame, this is it : the pe- 
tition of a poor prisoner." And the 
tears sprang from the eyes of the suppli- 
cant, while a smile of hope illuminated 
her countenance. The Empress replied 
to her by another smile, gave her her 
hand, forced her to rise, and, bending to- 
wards her with a manner full of kindness, 
said: ''Come, come, my child; be reas- 
sured. He interests you veiy much, then, 
this poor prisoner?" 

Theresa blushed and cast down her 
eyes. 

" I have never spoken to him," replied 
she, "but he is so unhappy! Read, 
Madame! " 

Josephine unfolded the handkerchief, 
moved to pity in thinkinj^ how much 
misery and privation this hnen, so pain- 
fully written upon with an artificial ink, 
bore witness to ; then, stopping at the 
first line — 

"But it is addressed to the Emperor." 

' ' What matter ! Are you not his wife ? 
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Bead, read. Madame, in mercy read ! it is continue through my life ; but mercy for my 

so urgent 1 ' plant ! 

The Empress read that which follows : " Remember, Sire, that this mercy that I 

implore of your Migesty is in yain if it is not 

" SlRB : granted immediately— even to-day. You may 

„ — . 1 • xu _L /• hold the sword suspended for a time over the 

"Two stones less in the court of my prison .,^,, ,*^, ,.. 

.,, X 1 1 xu r J X* e head of the condemned one, and raise it at 

will not shake the foundations of your em- , ^ ^ ^ , . , «\ . ^ „ 

J u • .u 1 r xu i. T 1 i. last to grant him pardon. But nature follows 

pire, and such IS the only favor that I ask of ^, , ^, V . ^. 

,. . . _.. . . !. ir i.1. X T 1 other laws than the justice of man; two days 

your Majesty. It is not for myself that I ask , ^i i. ^t , i 

' X r* V X • XL- J _i. x- i. more, and even the Emperor Napoleon can do 

your protection ; but in this desert of stones, ^, . x. xi. n #. xi 

•^ , '^T ... „ • X nothing for the flower of the captive of 

where I am expiating my offences against you, -p x ii 

one single being has brought some solace to * «r««x«*T»v»» 

my pain, one single being has thrown some 

charm upon my life. It is a plant. Sire, . 

which has spontaneously sprung up between ,,, .^ ^ ^ i xt x .i t^ 

,, X r *u -T u T >' as It not natural that the Empress- 

the pavements of the court where I am per- q^^^^ ^^^^^^ ^ ^j^^^ ^j^^ ^ sentiment 

mitted sometimes to breathe the Air and see ^f the liveliest pity in reading this peti- 

the sky. Accuse me not of delirium or folly, tion ? Ought not every word to have 

This flower has been for me an object of study roused all her sympathy ? For she was a 

■o sweet and so consoling! My eyes fixed worshipper of flowers. It was her science. 

upon this plant have been opened to the her passion ; and often had she forgotten, 

troth ; to it I owe reason, repose, life perhaps, in her beautiful conservatories of Malmai- 

I love H as you love glory. son, the idat and the ennui of power, in 

•' At this moment my poor plant is dying for watching a bud as it opened, or stud^ng 

,- .,, A -^ • A ' A the structure oi a corolla. There often 

want of space in he ground-it is dying, and ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ j^ contemplating the 

I cannot succor it; the commandant of Fen- j^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ivm the purple of 

estrelU would send my complaint to the gov- her imperial mantle ; and the perfume of 

emor of Turin, and when they have decided her magnolias was to her more intoxicating 

my plant will be dead. Therefore, Sire, I ad- than the poisonous flatteries of her 

dresi you, you who by one word can do all, courtiers. There she loved to reign, unit- 

ean save my plant Permit the lifting of inff under one sceptre a thousand floral 

these two stonet^ which weigh upon me as subjects from all quarters of the globe. 

opoD it. Save it ftom destruction-save me ^h^ hmoih^m,-^\ie classified them ~ 

^•^ , . . ^. XL J -x • xu IT she ranged them in regiments according 

from deq>air! Give the order; ,t is the life ^ order and race ; and when a new sub 

of my plant that I ask of you. I implore, I j^^^ presented itself to her for the first 

entreat you upon my bended knees, and I time, she knew, by analyzing, how to 

swear to you that on my heart shall be in- question it of its age and habits, and to 

■eribed the record of your goodness. learn from itself its name and family ; 

" Why should it die ? It has, I acknowl- then it was placed in the group of its 

edge, lightened the punishment that your brothers, to take its natural rank; for 

powerful hand has inflicted upon me; but it -tjiereeach tnbe had its flag, each family 

has also humbled my pride, and brings me ^ 
now, a suppliant, to your feet. From the 

height of your double throne look down upon If at this moment, when so many pas- 

os. Can you comprehend what ties may bind sions and interests were centred in a 

a man to a plant in this isolation which leaves ^^^^^\ plant, strangers had suddenly en- 

#«.- -— l«iw - ««««♦-*;„.. -^;o*«««^9 xr« tered that pnson-court, where the heavens 

for a man only a vegetative existence? No, ^^^^ ^^, ^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^j^ ,j , ^^^,^ 

yoo cannot know, and may God guard you ^^^^ ^^/ ^^^^ • j^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ pj^t^^c^ 

from ever knowing what effect imprisonment j^jjat met their viow,--these emissaries of 

may produce upon the firmest and proudest justice with their tricolored scarfs, this 

•piriL I do not complain of my captivity ; I military chief issuing his pitiless ordei-s, — 

rapport it with resignation ; prolong it, let it that they were witnessing some secret and 



bloody execution, — that Ludoirac was the 
executioner, and Chamey the criminal to 
whom his sentence had juat been read? 
And is it not so? They cornel tbcee 
Btrangcrs enter ! Behold them 1 

One is an aide-de-camp of Oeneral 
Mcnou ; the other, a page of the Empress, 
The duBt with which thev are covered 
shows with vhat haste they nave travelled. 

They came but just in time. 

At the noise which announced their en- 
trance, Ludovic relaxed his gntap of Pio- 
oiola, raised his head, and he and Chamey, 
both with pale facea, gazed at each other. 

The aide-de-camp delivered to Colonel 
Morand an order from the Governor of 
Turin ; the Colonel read it, and with a 
hesitating movement took two or three 
turns in the courtr-yard. strikinE his cane 
on the ground, — compared the miaaive 
which he had just received with that of 
the day before, — then at last, after raising 
hifl eyebrows again and again in token of 
great BStoniahment, he put on a semi- 
courteous air, approach^ Chamey, and 
graciously gave mio bis hands the letter 
of the General. 

The prisoner read aloud what follows : — 

" Hii MnjMtf the Emperor anil King has 
traDsmitled Lo me the order, Monsieur the Com- 
mandant, to inform you that he consentn to the 
reqaesi of Uomrieur Charaey retative to the 
plant which is growing betweeu the pave- 
ments of the priBon-court. Those which io- 
' oommode it must l>e railed. I charge you to 
*ea to the execution of this order, and to con- 
tnJt upon the subject with Monsieur Cbarney." 

^*ViveVempereur!" cried Ludovic. 

"Fine VanpereaTl" murmured another 
voice which seemed tfl issue from the wall. 

During the reading, the commandant 
stood leaning upon bis cane ; the two men 
of the scarfs, unable to find the key to all 
this, seemed confounded, and sought in 
their own minds some connection between 
these events and the conspiracy which 
they had imagined. The lude-de-camp and 
the page wondered why such baste hod 
been _ necessary. At last the page, ad- 
dressing himself lo Chamey, said, "There 
is a postscript from the Empress." 

And Chamey read on the margin : — 

" I rocommend Monsieur Chamey lo the kind 
mreofColonel Morand. I shall t>e particularly 



obliged to him for all that be can do lo alle- 
viate the condition of bin prisoner. 

Signed: Joskphinb." 

"ViveFimpiratrux!" cried Ludovic. 

Chamey kissed the signature, and held 

the paper several minutes before his eyea. 



The commandant of Fenestrella re- 
sumed all his courtesy towards the proUgi 
of her MiOcsty the limpress and Queen. 
Not only was Charaey not removed to the 
cell of the bastJon, but he was allowed to 
reconstruct all the frames for sheltering 
Picciola, who now, langubhiog from her 
eemi-transplanting, more than ever needed 
them. 

Colonel Morand had so well calmed his 
rage against the man and the plant, that 
every morning Ludovic was sent with a 
message from him, asking if Chamey 
desired anything, and inquuing after the 
h^th of Hcciola. 



Freed from her fetters, surrounded by 
good earth, with a large frame of pave- 
ment. Picciola repaired her disasters, raised 
her head again, and came out triumphant 
from all her tribulations. NevertnelesB 
she had lost her flowers, with the excep- 
tion of the last little blossom which bad 
opened at the base of the stem. 

In the swelling seed which ripened in 
the cal^, Chamey foresaw new and sub- 
lime discoveries. For now there could be 



mother, and see her children grow 
up under her shadow. 



The two captives had no secreta from 
each other. After having rapidly re- 
counted to each other the principal events 
of their lives, tbey went over tnem a^n 
in detail, to tell each other of the vanons 
emotions to which the eventa had given 
rise. 

Tbey spoke also of Theresa; butatthia 
name Charaey felt the blood mount to hta 
cheek, and the old man himself became 
pensive ; a moment of silence, sad and 
solemn, always followed the name of the 
absent an^el. 

But amid all these confidences, Picciola 
was not forgott«a. The two fViends con- 
structed together near her a seat larger 
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md more comfortable than the first. ' 
Here^ seated side by side, and with Pic- 
ciola m front of them, they felt that they 
were a company of three. They called 
this seat the bench of conference. It was 
there that the simple modest man was 
eloquent in order to be persuasive, was 
persuasive in order to be useM ; and in 
aim the gift of natural eloquence and the 
power of persuasion were not wanting. 
This bench was at the same time the scho- 
lar s bench and the teacher's desk ; there 
aat side by side the professor and the 

£»upil, — the professor was he who knew the 
eatft, but knew the best; the professor 
was Girhardi, — the pupil, Chamey, — the 
book, Piociola. 

They were seated in their accustomed 
place. The autumn apnroached, and Char- 
ney, losing all hope or the reflowering of 
bis plant, talked with his friend of his re- 

Ct for the fall of the last flower. Gir- 
di, to supply to him the loss of his ob- 
servatioiiS upon the seed, unfolded to him 
many of the wonders concerning the fruc- 
tification of plants. 

There, as elsewhere, the imprint of a 
divine hand was seen in all the acts of 
Nature. Girhardi recounted how the 
mcds of many plants, whose large leaves 
and dose foliage would prevent tneir dis- 
persion, were provided with a feathery 
tuft, so that the wind might more easily 
wafl them away ; how others, enclosed in 
an elastic pod, which bursts with a sudden 
spring at the moment of their maturity, 
were thus thrown to a distance. These 
plumes and springs are feet and wings 
which God has given them, that each one 
may choose his place, and germinate in the 
warmth of the sun. 

What eye can follow in their rapid flight 
through the air the membranous seed of 
the elm, the maple, the pine, the ash, cir- 
ding in the atmosphere amid myriads of 
other seeds, floating with their own buoy- 
ancy, and seeming to hasten to meet the 
biros whose hunger they are to appease ? 

The old man explained also how aouatic 
plants destined to ornament the banlcs of 
streams, or deck the borders of lakes, are 
endowed with a form which enables them 
to float upon the water, that they may 
thus be planted upon the edges of the 
hanks, or pass from one side of the sti'cam 
tu the otner; how, when their weight 
rompek them to sink, it is because tiiey 
wiD best grow in the bed of the stream, 

T01..X, 



or in the mud of the morass ; how others 
without seeds multiply themselves by their 
roots, hy their offshoots reproducing them- 
selves hke polyps, and thus put to use the 
superabundance of life which animates 
them ; thus the rushes and reeds spring 
like an army of lances from the bosom of 
stagnant waters, and those beauti^l water- 
lilies, which with feet in the mud beneath, 
spread upon the surface of the water their 
large glossy leaves, and their snowy white 
or golden olossoms. 

' These wonders exist,'' exclaimed 
Chamey, **and so few deign to observe 
them!'' 

This was one of the lessons of the old 
man. 

** My friend," said Chamey one day to 
his companion, as they were seated to- 
gether on the bench of conference, **can 
the insects which you have made your 
favorite subiect of study, offer you as 
many marvels to observe as my Picciola 
tome?" 

' * Quite as many, ' ' replied the professor . 
** Believe me, you wul Yiot thoroughly 
appreciate your Picciola until you have 
made acouamtance with the little animated 
bein^ wno come sometimes to visit her 
and never and buzz about her. Then you 
will see the many affinities, the secret laws 
which bind the insect to the plant, as the 
insect and the i)lant to the rest of crea- 
tion ; for all springs from one will, all is 
governed by one intelligence. From this 
unity of design arises that harmony, that 
general accord, which we cannot appre- 
Iiend in its vast whole, but which never- 
theless exists." 

Girhardi was proceeding to develop this 
thought, when suddenly pausing, his eyes 
fixed upon Picciola, he Kept silence for 
several minutes. 

* 'Of what are you thinking, my friend ? ' ' 
said Chamey. 

*' I think," replied the professor, ** that 
Picciola is going to aid me in answering 
the question vou asked me iust now. 
Ix)ok at this butterfly ; while 1 speak, it 
forces your plant to contract an engage- 
ment with it. Yes, for it has deposited 
its hope of posterity in the keeping of one 
of her branches. ' ' 

Chamey bent down to verify the fact 
The butterfly flew away after having cov- 
ered its eggs with a gum which fastened 
them firmly to the stem of the plant 

'* Well," said Girhardi, ** do you think 
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it IB by chance or at random that it has You know, without doubt, that the buds 
tJius come to give in charge to Picciola of different plants do not open at the same 
this precious deposit ? Believe it not ! time ; so the eggs of different species of 
Nature has assigned to each species of butterflies do not open the same aay ; but 
plant a species of insect Every plant here a law of unity regulates the develop- 
nas his guest to lodge and nourish, r^ow ment of the plant as of the insect If the 
consider how wonderful is the action of worm appeared before the leaves, the}* 
this butterfly. It was first a caterpillar ; would find nothing to feed upon : if the 
when a caterpillar, it was nourished by a leaves became firm and strong before the 
plant like this : afterwards it underwent birth of the little caterpillars, they would 
many transformations; as a butterfly, faith- be unable to bite them with their feeble 
less to its first love, it has flown from flower teeth. It could not be so — Nature never 
to flower, gathenng sweets fi*om each, makes a mistake. Each plant in its pro- 
When the moment of maternity is come press keeps pace with the march of the 
to her, who never knew her mother and insect that it is charged to nourish ; the 
will never see her children (for her work one opens its buds when the other breaks 
is accomplished, and she is about to die) its eggs ; and having grown and become 
— to her whom experience has taught strong together, together they unfold their 
nothing — she conies to confide her eggs to flowers and their wings I " 
a plant like that which has nourished her '^Picciola ! Piociola 1 '' murmured Char- 
in another form and in another season. It ney. ** you have not yet told me all" 
knows that little caterpillars will come Thus, in these sweet teachings, day suc- 
from these eggs, and for them it has for- ceeded to day. At evening the captives, 

gotten its own vagrant habits as a butter- embracing each other, said adieu, and re- 
y. Who then has taught it this ? who tired to their chambers to sleep, or to 
has given it memory, reason, and the think, often unknown to each other, upon 
ability to r^ognize this plant, the foliage the same object, — the daughter of the oKl 
of which differs to-day from what it was man. What has become of her since the 
in the sprinjg? Practised eyes are mis- order of the commandant had exiled her 
taken sometimes ; but the insect never ! ' ' from the prison of her father ? 
Chamey expressed his astonishment. Theresa had first followed the empcnir 
'*That is not all," interrupted Gir- to Milan* but she learned there by ex- 
hardi ; ''examine now the branch chosen perience tnat it is sometimes more difficult 
by him ; it is one of the oldest and strong- to penetrate through an ante-chamber than 
est, for the new shoots, feeble and tender, through an army. However, the ftiendH 
might be frozen and destroyed by the of Girhardi, excited anew by her, re- 
winter's cold, or broken by the wind — this doubled their efforts, and promised before 
it knows also — once more, who has taught long to obtain his release from captivity, 
it? " Theresa, encouraged and tranquillized, re- 
"But," said Chamey, "pardon me, turned to Turin, where a relative offered 
my ftiend, are you not deluding yourself her an asylum, 
by some preconceived opinion or sys- 

"^^ " silence, sceptic ! " cried the old man, ^2lVJZ ^thnllf n^Vn^ft *"* nl* t, 

«.:*.!» ^«^ ^i^ u:o «,«««;«« o,»:i^o **i>/^J some time without opening it. He sat 

with one of hw meaning smiles. Per- ^ ^ y^^ g^ upon Girhardi, as if h.; 

Tn^^U ri' *p!r„U ^.r^W ItrZi ^o«W divfnc from the countenance of hin 

Listen to me. Piociola will play her part ^ companion the contents of the letter : 

"f H?I fT«i uJZ t^'hJX^ then he Jkamined the supemsription. and 

of the foresight of the insMt but of that ,^p,i^ed, with emotion, the handwrit- 

IStf^in "Jp^Kz^whi^h i"^2^ ir!;j^" Wo« i^'Thik ti^ 

l^tw3:.l,!?nll?o^'?«r^H ^r^' w"«i«- ifter a feWsentonoes, he finished 

gether verity the prodig>-, said he^ re- ^ j j j, 

ir:^l rXl'T^^loiJ^^ This is what he read :- 

themselves, tlie little larvne enclosed in " My Good Father :— 

the eggs will hasten to break their shells. ''Press a thousand kisses upon this letter 
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which 70a hold in your hand. I have kisscnl 
it a thousand times, and there is iu it h imr- 
vest for your lips to reap." 



ki 



Ah, dear child, how gladly have I 
done so ! " murmured Girhardi. 

" It is for you, as for me, an intense satisfac- 
tion, is it not, that we are permitted again to 
correspond ? For this permission we owe Gen- 
eral Menou eternal gratitude. It is he who 
has put an end to this silence, which separated 
us even more than the distance between us. 
Blessings upon him ! Henceforward our 
thoughts, at least, can fly to each other. I 
can tell you my hopes, and they will sustain 
yon ; you can tell me your griefs, and in weep- 
ing over them I shall feel that I am near you. 
But my good father, if a greater favor was re- 
served for us, — oh, I pray you, stop for a mo- 
ment here, and prepare yourself for the sudden 
joy that I have to communicate. My father, 
if I should be once more permitted to return 
to you I — to see you from time to time, to hear 
your voice, to surround you with my care! 
For two years this was happiness enough for 
me, and then captivity soemed light to you I 
If this hope is realized, soon I shall re-enter 
those walls from which I have been exiled.'' 

'* She will come I what ! here ? be with 
yon? ** exclaimed Chamey, with a cry of 
joy. 

Read on, read on/' replied, sadly, 
the old man. 

Chamey reread the last phrase, and 
continued : 

" Soon I shall re-enter those walls from which 
I have been exiled ; this makes you happy, 
tmly happy, I am sure. Dwell a moment on 
this comforting thought. Your daughter, your 
Theresa, begs it. Do not hasten to finish this 
letter; a too vivid emotion is sometimes dan- 
gerous. Is not what I have said sufficient for 
you ? If an angel had descended from heaven 
eharged to ftilfil your wifhes, you would not 
have dared to ask more. I, too exacting {)er- 
h^is, before he took his flight back, should 
have interceded for your liberty — for your 
complete deliverance. At your age it is so 
emel to live deprived of the sight of your na- 
tive land. The banks of the Dorla are so 
beantifhl, and in your gardens of La Colline 
the trees planted by my dead mother and my 



poor brother have grown so well. There their 
memory lives more than in any other spot. 
Then you must so long for your friends ; your 
friends whose generous efforts have so well 
aided my feeble endeavors. Oh, father ! father! 
the pen burns my fingers— my secret is about 
to escape me; I have already betrayed it, 
without doubt. Arm yourself, I pray you, 
with all your strength and steadfastness, while 
I tell you of the happiness which awaits usf. 
In a few days I shall rejoin you, no more to 
soften your captivity, but to bring it to an end ; 
no more to be with you at stated hours, and 
within the walls of a prison, but to bring you 
away with me, free and proud! yes, proud! 
You will have the right to be so, for it is not 
mercy that your faithful friends, Delarue and 
Cotenua, have obtained for you — it is justice, 
reparation. 

''Adieu, my good father. Oh, how much I 
love you, and how happy I am I 

" Thebesa." 

There was not in the letter one word, 
one single word of remembrance for Char- 
ney. This word he had sought, with a 

f}ang of disappointment, throughout the 
etter; but notwithstanding his pain at 
the omission, it was a cry oHoy that burst 
from him as he finished reading. 

**You will be free!" cried ne: **you 
will repose under the shadow or green 
trees, and look upon the sun I *' 

*' Yes," said the old man, '* I am going 
— I am going to leave you; and this is 
the shadow that my joy throws before it, 
to obscure it." 

*' That matters not ! " repHed Charnev, 
proving by the vehemence of his delight 
and his generous forgetfulness of himself 
how worthy he had Decome of a friend- 
ship. "' You will be restored to her at 
last She will cease to suffer for my fault ; 
you will be happy, and I shall feel no 
longer this terrible weight which oppresses 
my heart. During the little time that 
remains to us together we can at least 
speak of her. ' * 

These last words were spoken in the 
arms of his friend. 

While the three were seated on the 
bench. Girhardi gazing upon his daughter, 
and Chamey occasionally making an in- 
different remark, in a movement which 
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Theresa made towards her father, a large 
medallion, suspended about her neck and 
hidden in her dress, escaped. Chamey 
could see on one side the white hair of the 
old man, and on the other a vrithered 
flower carefully preserved under the glass. 
It was the flower which he had sent to her 
by Ludovic. 

She had carefully preserved his flower, 
then, — treasured it with the hair of her 
father, whom she adored ! The flower of 
Piociola no longer ornamented the hair of 
the young gin; it reposed upon her 
heart ! 

This discovery made an entire change 
in Chamey' s sentiments. 

He scanned her features anew, as if she 
had been metamorphosed, and ne might 
discover there what had not before been 
visible. Her face, turned towards the old 
man, was illuminated by a double expres- 
sion of tenderness and serenity ; she was 
beautiful then with the beauty of Raph- 
ael's virgins, with the beauty of a lovmg 
and pure soul. Chamey gazed on this 
lovely profile, in which harmonized strength 
and sweetness, energy and modesty. It 
was long since he nad looked upon a 
human face so glowing with ^outh. beauty, 
and virtue. He was iutoxicatea by the 
sight, and fixing his eyes earnestly on the 
medallion, murmured; ''You did not, 
then, despise my poor gift ? "^ 

But, low as was the tone in which he 
2iI)oke, Theresa tumed quickly towards 
him* her first movement was to replace 
the locket in her dress ; but she, in her 
tum, was aware of the change in the 
Count's expression, and as their e^es met, 
the blood mounted in the faces of both. 

** What is the matter, mv child ? '* said 
Girhardi, seeing her disturbance. 

"Nothing," said she; but instantly 
correcting herself, as if she scorned to 
deny a pure and honorable sentiment, — 
'* It is this medallion ; see, my father, this 
ifl your hair ; " then, turning to Chamey, 
**This is the flower, monsieur, that you 
sent me ; I have kept it, and I shall keep 
it forever ! " 

There was in her words and the sound 
of her voice, and in that delicate instinct 
which led her to address her explanation 
as well to her father as to the stranger, so 
much frankness and modesty, an expres- 
mon HO tender and chaste, that Chamey 
felt himself touched as he had never been 
before. 



The rest of the day passed in the effu- 
sions of a ^endship which each minute 
seemed to enhance. Apart from the 
secret attraction which sometimes draws 
us to another, intimacy grows with a 
rapidity proportioned to the time we may 
have to spend with our new fHend. 

Chamey and Theresa had never spoken 
to each other till to-day, but they had 
each thought much of the other, — and 
thev woulaperhaps have so few hours to- 
gether! When Chamey, by an instinct 
of etiquette and good breeding, rose to re- 
tire, saying that after so long a separation 
he would leave the father and aaughter 
alone to ei\joy their happiness, she ex- 
claimed : ' ' Are you going ? ' ' detaining 
him by a look, and Girnaroi by a gesture. 
''Are you, then, a stranger to my father 
— or to me ? " added she, with a charming 
tone of reproach. 

To convince him that his presence was 
no restraint upon them, she entered into 
the detail of all her adventures since she 
left Fenestrella, and the means emploved 
by her to reunite the two cantives. Hav- 
ing finished her recital, she oegged Char- 
ney to commence his, and to relate the 
employment of his days, and his observa- 
tions on Picciola. 

He then entered upon the history of his 
earlier davs in prison, his ennut, and his 
manual labors, the welcome appearance of 
his plant, and its progr^sive develop- 
ment, while Theresa with interested and 
intelligent questions stimulated his narra- 
tive. 

Girhardi, seated between the two, hold- 
ing in one hand the hand of his daughter 
so lately restored to him, and in the other 
that of the friend he was so soon to leave, 
listened to them both^ looking first at one, 
then at the other, with mingled feelings 
of joy and sadness. But at one time the 
old man drew his hands together, and by 
the same movement those of Chamey and 
Theresa. Then the two young people, 
agitated, embarrassed, with quickened 
heartbeats, became silent At last the 
young girl, without any appearance of 

Emdery or affectation, gentlv withdrew 
er hand, and placing it upon Tier father's 
shoulder, leaned her heaa carelessly upon 
it, in a charming manner, and smiling, 
tumed her eyes towards Chamey to invite 
him to continue his discourse. 

Drawn on and encouraged by her ease 
and interest, he even went on to relate his 
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dreams beside his plant. They were, as I 
have said before, the real events of his 
life in his solitude. He spoke of the 
young girl^ so lovelv and charming, in 
whom Rceiola the plant was personified ; 
and while with ardent enthusiasm he 
sketched the portrait, Theresa's eyes 
drooped, her smile faded, and her breast 
heaved as she listened. 

The narrator took care not to name the 
true model of his sweet imaf e ; but finish- 
ing the history of the misK>rtunes of his 
plant, he recalled the instant when the 
dying Picciola, by the order of the com- 
mandant, was to be uprooted before his eyes. 

** Poor Picciola ! ' exclaimed Theresa, 
with irrepressible emotion, ''thou belong- 
est also to me, dear httle one, for I con- 
tributed to thy deliverance." 

And CharneVj transported with joy, 
thanked her in his heart for that adoption 
which established a sacred tie between 
them. 

The last rays of the sun illuminated the 
fitUe court and the face of Theresa ; the 
breeze played in her soft curls and in the 
folds and ribbons of her dress. Laying 
down her work, and raising her head, she 
shook back her hair and seemed to yield 
herself to an intoxicating draught of air, 
light and happiness. 

At this moment the door of the court 
was opened. Colonel Morand, followed 
by an officer and Ludovic, came to an- 
Dounoe to Girhardi his liberation. Gir- 
bardi was to leave the fortress immedi- 
ately ; a carriage was in waiting outside of 
the gate to convey him and his daughter 
to Turin. 

At the entrance of the commandant, 
Theresa had risen, but immediately sank 
again into her chair, and, with one glance 
at Chamey, all color and smiles faded 
from her face. But Charney remained on 
his seat with bowed head, while they pre- 
sented Girhardi with the papers which 
restored to him his honor and liberty. 

The preparations for departure could 
Dot be long. Already Luaovic had dc- 
soend&d from the chamber of the ex- 
prisoner with his trunks. The officer 
waited to accompany them to Turin. 

The hour of separation had come. 

Theresa rose again and appeared to be 
oocupied with folding her embroidery, and 
putting it in her bag ; then she attempted 
to put on her glove, but her trembling 
baods made it impossible. 



Chamey then, calling up all his resolu- 
tion, went towards Girhardi and threw 
himself into his arms. 

'* Adieu, my father I " 

'' My son ! my dear son I '' faltered the 
old man. '' Have courage ; count on us : 
adieu, adieu! " 

He pressed him again and again to hi» 
breast, and suddenly withdrawing frx)m 
him, turned to Ludovic, and, to hide his 
emotion, gave him several useless recom- 
mendations concerning his care of him 
who was to be left alone. Ludovic did 
not reply, but gave his arm to the old 
man, whom he saw needed support. 

During this time Chamey had ap- 

Eroachea Theresa, to take leave of her. 
leaning with one hand on the back of her 
chair, ner eyes fixed on the ground, she 
stood thoughtful, motionless, as if nothing 
had been said of leaving. 

When she saw Chamey near her, rous- 
ing from her reverie, she looked eamestly 
at him for a moment without speaking. 
He was pale and dejected, and words 
failed him. Suddenly the young rirl, for- 
getting her resolutions, extending her amis 
towara the captive's plant, said, ** I call 
our Picciola to witness" — but she could 
articulate no more. 

One of her gloves which she hold in her 
hand fell to the ^und ; Chamey picked 
it up, pressed a kiss upon it, and silentl>^ 
retumed it to her. 

Theresa took the glove, wiped with it 
the tears which were streaming from her 
eyes, and then returning it with a last 
smile to Charney said, '*Till we meet 
(igain," and drew her father outside tiie 
little court. 

A long time had passed since the gate 
was closed between him and them, out 
Chamey still sat, as if tumed to stone, 
convulsively pressing to his heart Theresa's 
little glove. 



CONCLUSION. 

At last Charney said adieu to the priest 
and the Colonel. One day, when he least 
expected it, the prison-doors opened for 
him. 

On his retum from Austerlitz, NaiM»- 
leon, importuned by Josephine (who, in 
her turn, probablv submitted to the impor- 
tunities of another interceding for the 
prisoner of FenestrellaV caused an ac- 
count to be rendered to nim of the seizure 
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made by the officers in their visit of 
search. They brought to the Emperor 
the cambric manuscripts, until then de- 
posited in the archives of the Minister of 
Justice. He read them over carefully, 
and declared loudlv that the Count or 
Chamey was a madman, but a harmless 



one. 



*^ He who can so abase his thoughts as 
to be absorbed in a weed/* said he, ** may 
make an excellent botanist, but not a con- 
spirator. I grant his pardon. Let his 
estates be restored to him, and let him 
cultivate them himself if such is his good 
pleasure." 

Chamey. in his turn, left Fenestrella ; 
but he did not go alone. Could he be 
separated from nis first, his constant 
fnend? After having her transplanted 
into a large case of good earth, he took 
Piociola in triumph with him ; his Pic- 
ciola— Piociola to whom he owed reason ; 
Picciola to whom he owed his life : Pio- 
ciola from whose bosom he had drawn 
consoling faith ; Picciola through whom 
he had learned friendship and love ; Pic- 
ciola, in short, through whom he was to 
be restored to liberty f 

As he was about to cross the drawbridge, 
a large rough hand was extended towanis 
him. 

**Signor Count," said Ludovic, trying 
to conceal his emotion, *'give me your 
hand ; now we can be friends, since you 
are going, since you leave us; since we 
shall see you no more — ^thauk Grod ! — " 

Chamey intermi)ted him. — **We shall 
see each other again, my dear Ludovic ! 
Ludovic, my friend ! " 

And afler having embraced him and 
pressed his hand again and again, he \ei\ 
the citadel. 

He had crossed the esplanade, left be- 
hind him the hill on whicn the fortress is 
built, crossed tlie bridge over the Clusone, 
and turned into the road to Suza, when a 
voice from the ramparts reached him, 
crying, "Adieu, Signor Count! adieu, 
Picciola!" 

Six months afler, one sunny day in 
spring, a rich equipage drew up at the 
gates of the pnson of Fenestrella. A 
traveller alighted and inquired for Ludo- 
vic Ritti. 

It was his former captive who came to 
pay a visit to his friend, the jailer. A 
young laily leaned lovingly on the arm of 
the traveller. That young lady was 



Theresa Oirhardi, Countess of Char- 
ney. 

Together they visited the court, and the 
chaoiDer where once abode ennui, scepti- 
cism. disUlimon, 

Oi all the despairing sentences which 
had been inscribe upon the white walls, 
one alone remained : 

''Leaming, wit, beauty, vouth, fortune 
— all are powerless togive happiness." 

Theresa added : '' Without love." 

The kiss which Chamey pressed upon 
her brow gave confirmation to the truth 
of what she had written. 

Before leaving, the Count asked Ludo- 
vic to be godfather to his first child, as he 
had been to Picciola. Then sajdng fare- 
well, the husband and wife returned to 
Turin, where Oerhardi awaited them in 
his country-seat of La Colline. 

There, near the house, in a rich parterre, 
brightened and warmed by the rays of the 
rising sun, Chamey had ordered his plant 
to be placed, alone, that no other might 
interfere with its deyeloi)ment Bjr nis 
order no hand but his might touch it or 
care for it. He alone womd watch over 
it ; it was an emplovment, a duty, a debt 
imposed upon him oy his gratitude. 

How rapidly the dajrs flowed by I Sur- 
rounded Dy extensive grounds, on the 
borders of a beautiM river, under a genial 
sky, Chamey tasted the wine of this 
world's happiness. Hme added a new 
charm, new strength to all these ties ; for 
habit, like the ivy of our walls, cements 
and consolidates that^ which ^ it cannot 
destroy. Tlie friendship of Girhardi, the 
love of Theresa, the blessings of all who 
lived under his roof, nothing was wanting 
to his happiness, and yet that happiness 
was to be made still greater. Charaey 
became a father. 

Oh, then his heart overflowed with 
felicity. His tendemess for his daughter 
seemed to redouble that which he felt for 
his wife. He was never weary of f^ing 
\x\>on and adoring them both. To be 
sej^arated a moment from them was 
pain. 

Ludovic arrived to fiilfil his promise. 
He wished to visit his first g;odohild, that 
of the prison. But, alas I in the midst 
of these transports of love, of the pros- 
perity and happiness with which La Col- 
line abounded, the source of all these joys, 
of all this happiness, la povera Ptccma, 
was dead — dead for want of care ! 
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SUNDAY MORNING. 

[John Feter Hebel waa born near Schoffheim, 
in Baden, 1760; he died at Schwetdngen, September 
'i2d, 1826. For his poems he selected the simple and 
popular dialect which prevails near Basle, and, with 
rarious modifications, over a great part of Swabia. 
They contain beautiful delineations of nature, and pic- 
tuTM of manners. The poems were flnt published at 
Karltmhe in 1808 ; they have been several times trans- 
lated into German by Schaffner, Girardet, and Adrian. 
Hebel was also the author of popular tales. His works 
were published at Karlsruhe in 1832 ; again in 1837-^ ; 
and a new edition in 1842.] 

" Well/' Saturday to Sunday said, 
"The people now have gone to bed ; 
All, after toiling through the week, 
Right willingly their rest would seek ; 
Myself can hardly stand alone. 
So very weary I have g^rown." 

His speech was echoed by the bell, 
As on his midnight couch he fell ; 
And Sunday now the watch must keep. 
So, rising from his pleasant sleep. 
He glides, half-dozing, through the sky, 
To tell the world that morn is nigh. 

He rubs his eyes, — and, none too late. 
Knocks aloud at the sun's bright gate; 
She* slumbered in her silent hall, 
Unprepared for his early call. 
Sunday exclaims, " Thy hour is nigh ! " 
" Well, well," says she, " come by and by." 

Qently, on tiptoe, Sunday creeps, — 
Cheerfully from the stars he peeps, — 
Mortals are all asleep below, — 
None in the village hears him go ; 
E'en Chanticleer keeps very still, — 
For Sunday whispered Hwas his will. 

Now the world is awake and bright, 

After refreshing sleep all night ; 

The Sabbath mom in sunlight comes. 

Smiling gladly on all our homes. 

He has a mild and happy air, — 

Bright flowers are wreathed among his hair. 

He comes, with soft and noiseless tread. 
To rouse the sleeper from his bed ; 
And tenderly he pauses uear. 
With looks all full of love and cheer, 
¥re]l pleased to watch the deep repose 
That lingered till the morning rose. 



1 In the flennnn language the sun Is feminine, and 
ah* waotm is masculine. 



How gayly shines the early dew. 
Loading the grass with its silver hue ! 
And freshly comes the fragrant breeze 
Dancing among the cherry trees ; 
The bees are humming all so gay, — 
They know not it is Sabbath-day. 

The cherry blossoms now appear, — 
Fair heralds of a fruitful year ; 
There stands upright the tulip proud, 
Bethlehem-stars ' around her crowd, — 
And hyacinths of every hue, — 
All sparkling in the morning dew. 

How still and lovely all things seem I 
Peaceful and pure as an angel's dream I 
No rattling carts are in the streets ; — 
Kindly each one his neighbor greets :• 
" It promises right fjBdr to-day ; " — 
" Yes, praised be God I " — 'tis all they say. 

The birds are singing, '' Come, behold 
Our Sabbath morn all bathed in gold, 
Pouring his calm, celestial light 
Among the flowers so sweet and bright I " 
The pretty goldfinch leads the row, 
As if her Sunday-robe to show. 

Mary, pluck those auriculas, pray. 
And don't shake the yellow dust away ; 
Here, little Ann, are some for yon, — 
I'm sure you want a nosegay, too. 
The first bell rings, — away ! away' 
We will go to church to-day. 



THE BIARKEMAAL, 

OB BATTLE-BONO OP BIARKB.— A FBAOMBNT. 

[This song was composed in the sixth century by Bod- 
▼ar Biarke, one of Hrolf Krake's warriors. The fol- 
lowing lines are but the commencemontof it.the remain- 
der is lost. The original may be found in 8tnrleson*s 
Hekiuhringlat and a Latin Tendon in SaxO'Orammaliemt.} 

The bird of mom has risen. 

The rosy dawn 'gins break ; 
'Tis time from sleepy prison 

Vil's sous to toil should wake. 
Wake from inglorious slumber! 

The warrior's rest is short, — 
Wake ! whom our chie& we number,— 

The lords of Adil's court. 

Har, strong of arm, come forth I 
Rolf, matchless for the bowl 

Both Northmen, of good birth, 
Who ne'er turned face from foe ! 



* The name of a rery pretty wild flower. 
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Wake not for foaming cup, 

Wake not for maiden's smile, 

Men of the North ! wake up, 

For iron Hilda's toll ! 

TVoMaktled by Pioott. 



A STORM AT THE MOUTH OF THE 

TYNE. 

[William Clark Buasell, an English norel 
writer, wm bom in 1844. Iliit chief merit is m a writer 
of sea stories, which he tells with much rigor, good 
linowledge of nautical terms, and graphic power. The 
flrst story which made him widely known, Th« Wreck 
•/ the Qrontmor, appeared in 1878, and has been often 
reprinted. Among his other books are: My WtUch 
Below (1883) ; A Sea QueeH (1883) ; Boumd the (To&y Fire 
(1883) : and John HoUewortk, CU^ MaU (1884).] 

As time wore on my father was more at 
home than formerly, owins to his engag- 
ing in short vovages. He had been a 
saving man all his life, and put all his 
mone^ into ships, which paid him very 
well m those oays, and he would often 
tdk of giving up the sea, sa3ring that he 
had done his share, that he was getting 
old, that it was time he made way for 
younger men, until every voyage promised 
to be his last Yet when it came to the 
point he would not give up. 

"What am I to do,*' he would say; 
"if I leave the sea, how am I to amuse 
myself? There was William Thompson. 
William's friends advised him to give up 
when he was forty. He^ gave up, got 
married, and furnished himself a house 
down Byker way. But he couldn't stop 
at home. His wife nut him to gardening, 
thinking if she coula interest him in cab- 
bages he'd be punctual at meal- times. 
But it was no good. He*d drop his spade 
for the river, and arrive home, when 
dinner was cold, as grimy as a pitman. 
"I can do notning with him. Captain 
Snowdon," his wife said to me. "^'^il- 
liam belongs to the water, and you might 
as well hope to make a duck happy in a 
hen-coop as keep William pleased oy put- 
ting a rake into his hands and showing 
him where the weeds are. He goes away 
among the shipping, and whenever he 
spies a friend, ne jumps on board, pulls 
i»fF his coat, and begs, for mercy sake, to 
be put to some job. The tar and grease 
I hnd on his clothes would ruin the 
temper of an angel. I now let him have 



his. way. He is only happy when hi» 
hand is in the tar-bucket, and I've ^ot 
something else to do than turpentine iii^ 
trousers and waist-coats morning, noon, 
and night " " Now, ' ' my father would 
continue, " don't you think I had better 
take warning from the melancholy con- 
dition to which Bill Thompson reduced 
himself? Michael Hanson tne other day 
recommended me to drop the sea, and set 
up ashore as a weather-prophet. But it's 
poor work telling others to look out for 
squalls you're never sure of yourself. I'd 
as lief take to out-door preaching. No, 
I'll ^0 another voyage, and that 11 give 
me time to turn mv mind over and come 
to some resolution. 

^ However, my father met with an expe- 
rience at last that finally determined him. 
though, had it not found him strongly dis- 

{)08ea to quit the sea, it would not in the 
east degree have influenced him. 

He had taken the command of a brig in 
which he was a part owner, for a voyage 
to Calais with a cargo of coals. My 
mother received a letter from him dated 
at that port, in which he told us to look 
out for him on a Wednesday, naming the 
date. Of course, we knew that his punc- 
tuality would depend on the weather, but, 
as a rule, he was very accurate in his fore- 
casts, and seldom disappointed us by 
more than a day or two — toat is, I mean, 
when he performed short coasting voy- 
ages. 

Wen, Tuesday night came, and I wa.s 
ratting talking to mv^ mother, who 
was busily knitting stockings — her favor- 
ite occupation, and never was Newcastle 
knittinff better than herB-^when a moan 
of wincT in the wide old chimney made me 
go to tibe window and look out The sky 
was bku^ and the air hazy with the smoke 
from the factories along the l^Deside, 
and a faint drinle, in which the s^]eet 
lamps shone dimly, every one with a ring 
around it such as you may have seen the 
moon look out of^ when hanging bleared 
and dull in a thick sky. ^ It was tne middle 
of November, the air bitteriy cold. I said 
nothing to my mother, for bad weather 
always made her wretched When father 
was awaf ; but, lettmg fall the curtain, I 
stepped into the passage and took a peep 
at a marine burometer that hung there, 
and noticed that the mercury had sank 
by the leneth of my thumb-naiL 
* I came back to my place, and went on 
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quietly with my work. I see the picture 
of that oldparlor now as plainly as I saw 
it then. Tne bright flames of the coal 
fire vanquLshed the steady ^lare of the 
brass lamp, and set the curiosities dancing 
and shaking in the quivering radiance. 
Near the fire was my mother, in an arm- 
chair, peering steadfastly down upon her 
hands through a pair of old-fashioned 
spectacles, and nimbly plying her needles, 
her dear face, tenderly touched with the 
fire pla^r, standing out upon the high, 
dark wainscoting, in whicn the radiance 
rolled in many a soft ripple, so that from 
where I sat her profile looked like a 
cameo. 

But the moaning of the wind quickly 
grew into muffled bellowings^ and these 
mjr mother noticed, for, letting fall her 
knitting, she bade me draw the curtain 
and see how the night looked. 

I told her it was so dark I could see 
nothing. She came herself, and while 
she was peering, a furious shower of sleet 
and hail came along with a violent blast 
of wind, and rattled upon the window- 
panes, as though bucketsful of gravel 
were being flung at the house. 

This was the first of the storm. In less 
than half an hour it had swept up into a 
furious gale from the southeast. I never 
rememMr the like of that night. The 
thunder of the tempest as it roared across 
the black sky was a distinct note, clearly 
audible above the fierce CToaninc; ana 
shaking and shrill crying of the old house. 
Imagining I heard a ring at the house-bell, 
and the servant not coming quickly, I 
went to see who it might be; but the 
instant I raised the latch, the door was 
swept open with the speed of a shot from 
a cannon, and the house was filled with 
the storm in a breath. The white sleet 
roshed in like loads of feathers on the 
blast, and I had to call to my mother and 
the servant to help me shut the door. 
which I oould no more have accomplishea 
alone than I could have pushed a wall 
down. The ringing of the bell was a false 
alarm, but a real one came while we were 
bolting the door; for there happened 
Huch a mighty crash upon the pavement 
in front of the house that we stood stock- 
still with amazement and dread, persuaded 
that the roof was coming in, and that 
presently we should be buried alive. On 
goinff to the window, all three of us 
trembling, and our faces very white, to 



see what had happened, we perceived by 
the light of the street lamp that an im- 
mense stack of chimneys from the house 
fronting ours had been blown over and 
hurled by the wind right across the road, 
that was wide enough to make such an 
illustration of the niry of the tempest 
terrible indeed. 

There was no sleep for mv mother and 
me that night. She asked me to come 
to her bed, and we lay talking of father, 
and listening to the racing of the hurri- 
cane, until the dawn glimmered upon the 
window-blinds. It was Wednesday, the 
day on which my father had told us to 
expect him ; and wherever his bri^ might 
be, we knew that, if she had outlived the 
fearful night, she would not be far off. 

*'I must go down to Shields, Jessie,'' 
said my mother, ''I cannot rest here. I 
shall go crazy if I stay at home listening 
and fearing. ' * 

It blew so fiercely that it was scarcely 
safe to venture abroad. Our street was 
full of slates and tiles and chimney-pots ; 
and while we were at breakfast the servant 
ran in to say the butcher had told her 
that dreadful mischief was done, great 
trees blown down, windows forcea in, 
many houses at Gateshead and Newcastle 
unroofed, and some score of people killed 
in various parts while passing through the 
streets; and that even now it was as 
much as a person's life was worth to leave 
shelter. 

But my mother was resolved; and I 
was as anxious as she. I well knew that 
this southeast gale would sweep my 
father's vessel northwards, and that, if 
he had not sought shelter in some road- 
stead or port further south, he would, if 
his ship were afloat, be in the neighbor- 
hood or the Tyne. 

Very clearly I remember that morning 
— the howling of the gale through the 
streets, the flying darkness overhead, and 
the frequent rush of horizontal sleet that 
seemed to pierce the face like a shower of 
needles. We muffled ourselves up to our 
noses, my mother grasped my arm, and 
at one time leaning against the wind until 
we took the very posture of hobbling, 
doublcd-up old women, at another time 
helplessly swept around a comer, often 
forced to turn our backs and pause to 
recover our breath, which the gale in 
sudden bursts dashed from our Dodies. 
stepping fearfully over the fragments oi 
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masonry which encumbered the pave- 
ments, and every moment expecting to be 
struck down by some flying chimney-pot 
or tile, we finally succeeded in reaching 
the railway-station, more exhausted than 
had we toiled up the side of a high 
mountain. 

There were many people going to 
Shields; some, like ourselves, wild with 
anxiety as to the safety of relatives at sea : 
ethers concerned only in a commercial 
sense, and whose thoughts were with the 
cargoes rather than the human lives upon 
the deep ; and others, again, who were 
making the joumev merely to behold the 
great sight which they very well knew the 
sea woiud present It was moving to see 
the people, the look of consternation on 
the faces even of those whom the storm 
could not defraud of either relatives or 
property ; to observe women, strangers to 
one another, speaking eagerW together in 
groups, made akin by the fears bred by 
the tcrnble storm ; to hear them as they 
poured forth their hopes and their dread 
HI the rugged Newcastle dialect, oflen 
gesticulating with something even of 
frenzy in their motions, while their voices 
sometimes rose into a sound of wailing 
and lamentation. 

It took us an hour to reach South 
Shields, for not only did the train stop at 
every station down the line, but the gale 
seemed to be right in our teeth, as it 
howled along the metals, and at some of 
the curves it was as much as the locomo- 
tive could do to drag the carriaj^s at the 
rate of five miles an hour. It is a bit of 
a walk from the railway station at South 
Shields to the Lawe, as it is called, a 
j)oint of cliff directly looking on to the 
mouth of the Tyne. We went along in a 
crowd, fighting with the wind, that ap- 
peared to have the fury of a cyclone now 
that we were near the sea. Few people 
were to be seen in the street, but this had 
been explained at the railway station, 
where we were told that there were four 
or five vessels ashore, and that the whole 
population was down at the water* s side. 

I looked at my mother when I heard 
about those vessels being ashore ; she 
turned her face up to God, but said noth- 
ing, and we hurried along with the crowd 
in silence. To understand our feelings 
v'ou must have a brother, a husband, a 
father, some one dearly loved, at sea ; you 
must be waiting for his return and be near 



the sea in the midst of a tempest, and 
then be told that there are man^ vessels 
ashore. Inland, the news of shipwreck, 
the dread that tne dear one's ship may be 
one of the wrecks, cannot break into youi' 
heart as it will when you behold the ves- 
sels with your own eyes, when your ears 
are filled with the roaring of the hurricane 
that may have bereavea you, when the 
dreadful reality of the ocean is there be- 
fore you, white, blind and raving. 

We saw it on a sudden. The bend of 
the path opened the mouth of the Tyne, 
and laid bare the North Sea to the near 
horizon of iron-gray mist. It was a sight 
to give such a memory to the mind as the 
longest lifetime could not weaken. I had 
often viewed this sea in stormy weather 
from the Tjmemouth cliffs ; but here now 
was a scene of boiling, deafening commo- 
tion that awed, ay, and almost stunn^ 
me, as a revelation of the unsneakable 
might and remorseless ferocity of the deep. 
The harbor bar had not then oeen dredged 
to the depth it now stands at, and as the 
steady, ciiff-like heights of dark, olive- 
colorea water — their summits melting, as 
they ran, into miles of flashing foam — 
came to this shoaling ground, they broke 
up into an amazing girling and sparkling 
of boiling waters, filling the air with driv- 
ing clouds of spray, like masses of blowing 
steam, and whitening the pouring and 
roaring waves in the mouth of the Tyne 
beyona the bend at Shields, and as high, 
maybe, as Whitehill point The horizon 
was barely two miles off, owing to the 
darkness that stood up like a gray wall 
from the sea to the heavens ; and this near 
demarcation, therefore, exaggerated the 
aspect of the surges, as they came tower- 
ing in the shape of ranges of hills out of 
the fog-curtain. 

The tumult, the uproar of the trampling 
seas, no image could express. The nuge 
breakere coiled in mightv, glass-smooth 
combers, and burst in tnunder and in 
smoke upon the veUow sands, and the air 
was blinding witn the flying of the aUt 
rain from these crashing uquid bodies. 

Across the river the Tyn^mouth cliffs 
were black with crowds gazing upon the 
wonderful, terrible sight, ana I cannot 
describe the solemnity given to this scene 
of strife betwixt the powers of the earth 
and the aur by that immense concourse of 
human beings, thronging the summits of 
the chocolate-colored rocks up which the 
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breakers, as they fell against the base in 
ponderous hills, dartea long, flickering 
tongues of milk-white spume, which 
streamed downwards again like mountain 
torrents among the dark-green, withe-Hke 
herbage which covers those cliffs in places. 

There were three vessels ashore on our 
side, between the Trow rocks and where 
the long south pier now forks out. Others 
were stranded out of our sight, around the 
point on which Tynemouth lighthouse 
stands. Whether their crews were saved 
or drowned, whether any sort of assistance 
was being rendered them, I did not know ; 
I could scarcely see. My senses were 
dulled by the violent thundering of the 
gale in my ears, by the uproar of the 
rushing seas, mingled with the voices of 
the people round me, and, above all, by 
the terror that sickened my heart as I 
thought of my father. 

Yet, one thing we knew ; that his vessel 
was not among the wrecks. They were 
all of them schooners and brigantines. 
This my mother was told by a seaman who 
stood near her, who had sailed with my 
father, and also in the brig my father was 
now at sea in, called the Countess of Dur- 
ham; and, remarking my sinking aspect, 
slie cried the news out in my ear to com- 
fort and rally me. 

I had afiked this sailor, a man named 
Taylor, a question, and was trying to 
catch his answer, when his voice was 
drowned by a general shout, and, looking 
quickly, I spiea a hundred arms pointing 
into the southeast. The moment my eyes 
were upon that quarter of the sea, 1 saw 
the outline of a vessel heaving and stag- 
gering out of the thickness. She was, 
when I first beheld her, merely a smudge 
upon the mist, but in a short time she 

frew into a clearly defined object upon the 
ard ffreen of the pelting seas. Taylor, 
who Kept close at my mother's side, 

runted a little pocket-glass at the vessel. 
waited to hear him speak, but he was so 
long[ silent that in an agony of impatience 
I cned out to him to tell me if the vessel 
was my father's brig. 

* * Noa, miss, ' ' he answered * * ' aw thowt 
she was it forst. She's awlmyest heed 
on. She's a little bark. Thor's the Dan- 
ish ensign i' thi mizzen ringing. Her 
foretop mist is gyen," he continued, keep- 
ing his eye at the glass, *'her mainyard's 
i* two. God hev mercy on her foak ! 
She's a doomed ship ! " 



The voices of the crowd had risen into 
a kind of roar as the people exclaimed to- 
gether, when the vessel first hove in sight ; 
but no sooner was it seen that she was not 
under control, and that she was drifting 
with the send of the seas and with the force 
of the gale dead on to the beach, which, it 
was thought, she would take a little to the 
right of where we stood, than a deep, im- 
pressive silence fell ; every eye seemed 
transfixed ; every face grew as hard and 
pale as stone, under the influence of the 
pity and horror the spectacle filled the 
soul with. A few men could be seen in 
her main rigging. Ucr furious tossing 
was sickening and distracting to watch. 
Now she was thrown up on the crest of a 
sea, and there hung an instant, poised on 
the dark pinnacle, suspended in the gray^ 
cold, apparently motionless heaven oi 
sullen cloud, half her keel out of water, 
the outlin e of her small, black hull show- 
ing clearly, and her wrecked spars alofl, 
and the confused tracery of her rigging 
limned in sharp lines as though drawn in 
India ink ; then, swooping down as the 
sea that supported her ran hissing past in 
a storm of snow, her hiill and masts as 
high as the maintop disappeared, and 
nothing was visible out her top-gallant 
mast, tliat stood up no thicker than a hair 
out of the roaring hollow in which the 
vessel lay. It was a wonder to see her 
rise from those abysms; indeed, every 
sweeping heave of hers to the summit of 
the surges was like the coinage of a ship 
from the raging heart of the deep ; yet, 
regularly as the swing of a ))endulum did 
she draw nearer and nearer, watched with 
scarcely a stir — as though some blightinc 
curse had gone forth and turned ^1 lif^ 
into marble — by the immense multitude 
that crowded the rocks and the shores. 

She took the ground on a sudden. Her 
striking was known by the fierce smother 
of spray that burst up all round her, in 
the midst of which her masts reeled and 
fell ; a second dreadful sea roared over 
her, and when it was spent she lay clean 
over on her port bilge, her decks up and 
down like the side of a house ; a third 
breaker struck her — I believed I could 
hear the dull boom of the concussion rise 
above the hooting and the crashing of the 
tempest ; and now the wreck was in halves 
— one black fragment fixed, the other a 
dozen fathoms nearer the beach. 

Heart had been taken from me by feai^ 
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for and thoughts of my father, and the 
sight of this wreck was more than I could 
bear. The sudden extinction of those 
poor seamen, who a few minutes before 
were holding on for life in the rigging, 
and looking with yearning, dying eyes 
upon the land, filled me with a soul- 
moving consternation. 

**0h, mother!" I cried, "let us go. 
We can wait for news of father in the 
town." 

She looked at me, and seeing how bit- 
terly distressed and shocked I was, she 
asked Taylor to come to us at once when 
a brig should heave in sight, and told him 
where he would find us ; and then, taking 
my arm, she walked with me into the 
town, though she was constantly pausing 
to take a backward look at the sea, untu 
a turning shut out the raging picture. 

The widow of a Wesleyan minister, a 
kind and grave old body of seventy, named 
Mistress Kobson — we say mistress in the 
north — who had known my father all his 
life, and who never failed to visit us when 
she was in Newcastle, which happened 
about once a year, Uvea just out of King 
Street, and to her house we went, that 
being the address my mother had given 
Taylor. 

She put her aged face to the window 
when my mother knocked, and, catching 
sight of us, came to the door and hurriea 
us into her little parlor, where a noble fire 
roared in the chimney. 

*^*I expected ye would be coming to 
Shields, iVIistress Snowdon," said she. 
" Ye've had no bad news, I hope, hinny?" 

'* No,"^ answered my mother, ** but my 
husband is at sea, and his vessel is due in 
the Tyne this very dav. My trust is in 
GU)d's mercy," she added, looking up ; 
** but, oh, Mrs. Robson, have you been as 
far as the Lawe ? Have you seen the sea? 
Only just now another vessel has come 
ashore with men in the rigging, and gone 
to pieces! " 

Mrs. Robson clasped her old hands on 
her lap and shook her head. Her eld^t 
son had been a sailor, and was drowned in 
a shipwreck on the Goodwin Sands, and 
no one better than she could understand 
the aching in the heart of a sailor's wife 
and child while listening to the stonning 
of such a gale as was now blowing. 

But she had a very cheerful, tender 
'character, and knew what to say t<» keep 
our spirits hopeful. I never recall that I 



horrible day without thinking of that an- 
cient north-country dame bidding us come 
close to the fire and warm ourselves, re- 
moving my mother's cloak with her trem- 
bling nands, calUng me ''hinny," and 
stroking my cheek, and listening eagerly 
to what we said, being somewhat hani of 
hearing. Her room was very cozy ; the 
bright fire blazed in the deep grate ; there 
was a large Bible in a recess, and over it 
hung a portrait of the late Mr. Robson. 
I remember a couple of tapestry pictures 
— one representing the Last Supper ; also 
the high-backed armnchair in which the 
old lady sat ; a large silver jug or tankard 
under a glass shade, a presentation to the 
late pastor ; and. above all, do I remember 
the oppressive, leaden gloom of the sk^ 
over the house-tops opposite as I saw it 
through the window, with masses of sul- 
phur-colored scud sweeping along it, and 
the voices of the tempest, which shrieked 
like tortured children at the hall-door and 
the window-casements, and roared like 
the discharge of heavy ordnance in the 
chimnevs. 

I had come to that cheerful room nearly 
frozen, for we had lingered hard upon 
three hours on the Lawe. The warmth. 
I believe, helped to support our minds. 
Worry is chilling enougn of itself, and 
though it may not be softened by a good 
fire, may be better borne near one than in 
a freezing wind. ' * Him too cold for brave 
to-day," says the negro sergeant in **Tom 
Cringle," meaning tnathe nad no courage 
unless the sun shone warm. Old Mrs. 
Robson, hearing that we had eaten nothing 
since breakfast, bustled about to get some 
dinner for us, and, with the help of her 
servant, had us presentlv seated at her 
table with a ^ooa meal before us. We 
took her hospitaUty as a matter of course : 
we should have treated her in the same 
way, and been treated so by any other 
friends on whom we had called. Indeed, 
it was not until I visited other towns away 
from Newcastle and its neighborhood that 
I discovered that hospitality was reckoned 
a virtue. In the north we give and take. 
When people drop in they take a bite of 
whatever is going, and no fuss is made, 
and no name, that ever I heard of, given 
to the custom. 

So we sat down to Mrs. Robson' s little 
dinner as though we had been in our own 
house ; but we could scarcely taste th<» 
food put before us. I knew what mother's 
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thoughts were, and as for myself, I was 
fitter to cry than to eat when I glanced 
through the window at the scowling skv, 
and hearkened to the booming and shriek- 
ing of the wind. 

The time wore on. We were listening 
to our aged friend, who was telling us of 
such another gale as this, that had burst 
over the northeastern coast some thirty 
years before, when we were startled by a 
loud knocking on the hall-door. My im- 
patience was too great to suffer me to 
wait for the servant to answer the sum- 
mons. I ran out, and on opening the 
door found Taylor outside. He was out 
of breath, yet managed to make me 
understand that a brig pad hove in sight, 
and that she was running for the IV^^^i 
and he believed by the look of her that she 
was the Countess of Durham, He also 
said, without any pause in his speech, that 
the gale had broken; delivering the whole, 
indeed, as a boy whips out with a message 
made up of several sentences which he has 
got by rote. 

I (»lled out the news to my mother, but 
begged her not to face the wind again, 
saying that I would go to the cliff alone 
with the sailor. Her answer was merely 
a look of wonder that I should ask her to 
stay behind. So, putting on our cloaks 
and wraps, we kissed old Mrs. Robson 
and hurried along the street with Taylor 
at our side. 

The man had told me truly enough that 
the gale had broken. I looked up at the 
sky and was struck by the reddish tinge 
that covered the great curtain of cloud : 
but, on glancing behind me, I perceivea 
that the neavens had opened in the west. 
and that there was an amazing glory oi 
bright gold clouds there, floating swiftly 
over several streaks of pure sky of an ex- 
quisite faint green color, and though the 
sun was lower down than this open space, 
and hidden behind a long line of dark 
vapor, out of which the golden clouds 
were sailing like bursts of living fire ^m 
mme concealed mighty volcano, yet the 
brightness oast down by the shining break 
was as sweet to our senses as though the 
sun himself was visible, and sent us along 
with beating hearts, which grew lighter 
with hope as the beautiful sunset tinge 
broadened into the stormy darkness which 
lay like the night upon the face of the 
east. 

Whether the crowds had gone and come 



again I do not know ; but Tynemouth 
cfiffs, and our own side of the river's 
mouth, were thronged with a concourse as 
dense as I had seen in the morning. A 
little schooner under a shred of canvas, 
her main boom gone, and her decks lit- 
tered with wreckage, had just safely 
crossed the bar as we came in sight of the 
sea, and we could hear the people on the 
opposite shore cheeringher as she swarmed 
through the white smother of foam, and 
went staggering over the seas in the mouth 
of the river towards the smooth reaches 
beyond, Uke a breathless, broken, terrified, 
hunted creature. 

But we had no eyes for her. When we 
had the sea before us, Taylor pointed into 
the southeast, into the very eye and wake 
of the gale, and we stopped, staring with 
all our might and main. 

The aspect of the ocean had been terrific 
in the morning, and it was terrific still ; 
but the wonderfxd light that lay upon it 
and upon the sky gave it a grandeur that 
was not to be found in it oefore. The 
wind yet blew hard enough to maintain 
the impulse of the rushing seas, though 
they were no longer the towering ranges 
of hills which had chased one another in 
endless succession out of the wild and dis- 
mal obscurity of the water-line. The 
horizon lay clear to its normal verge, and 
the surges there were distinctly visible in 
broken, tumultuous, wintry-sharp shapes 
against the faint orange of the heavens. 

The vessel that had sent the sailor in a 
hurry to fetch us was the only object in 
sight upon that foaming, roaring, desolate 
expanse of ocean. She was not above 
three miles off, and was heading dead for 
the mouth of the Tyne, with nothing on 
her but a reefed foresail. I could see 
that she was brig-rigged, also that she had 
sustained some ii\jury aloft ; but I could 
not be equally sure that she was my fath- 
er's ship, though Taylor, after looking 
again, said that if she was not the Countess 
o? Durham he'd pay any man five good 
shillings down. 

We had been watching some few min- 
utes when the skies, opening wider yet in 
the west, let down a long and slanting 
beam of sunlight which illuminated, as if 
by magic, the mrthest confines of the sea in 
the east. The glorious radiance flashed 
upon the heaving and rushing waters in 
the mouth of the river, and upon the 
! whirling snow of the surges, leaping in 
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fury upon the Black Middens under the 
Tynemouth heights, and upon the stately 
pouring of the grass-green seas beyond 
the bar. In that wondrous beam of light 
which appeared to divide the heavens, the 
ocean ana the coasts, and the little toiling 
brig that was rapidly approaching the 
river's mouth made a picture incompar- 
ably noble and majestic. Against the 
reddish slate of the northeast sky — as it 
bore from where we stood — Tynemouth 
lighthouse reared its substantial, white 
shape, and in that sudden gush of after- 
noon glor>' it resembled a height of solid 
marble, on whose summit the lantern- 
glasses sparkled with innumerable fiery 
stars. Tne brightness gave sharpness to 
the colors of the apparel of the crowds 
upon the top of the cliffs, and a deeper 
hue to the brown of the great blocks of 
rock, from whose base the breakers were 
recoiling in clouds of smoke. But best 
of all was the vivid clearness it lent to the 
hull and rig^ng of the lonely little vessel, 
that was still tar enough distant U) re- 
semble a toy upon the broken, headlong 
waters. 

We were no longer in doubt about her : 
others as well as Taylor had recognized 
her, and I heturd her name called out over 
and over again by the people we were 
standing among. My motner grasped my 
hand, and in that posture we stood watch- 
ing the approach of the brig. 

much 01 the spite had gone out of the 
wind, yet it still blew a gale, and the rag- 
ing of the surges upon the bar made the 
mouth of the T3me resemble a whirlpool. 
It was a terrible sea for a small vessel to 
run before. The foresail helped the brig 
greatly by lifting her head as she swept 
into the hollows ; yet, after I knew the 
vessel to be my father's, I could sometimes 
scarcely draw my breath when I saw her 
thrown up, her bowsprit pointed to the 
heavens, her stem out or sight on the 
slope 01 the wild sea behind her; her 
bows and some feet of her keel forward 
out of water ; and then rush down into 
the fearftil chasm — ay, just as a man 
might fall over the edge of a sheer cliff- 
ana so vanish as though she had gone to 
the bottom. 

But she struggled onwards stoutly and 
surely, and no one who saw her but must 
have known that the courage, coolness, 
and determination of an old and experi- 
enced seaman were watching over ner, 



and conducting her through those sicken- 
ing, giddy, thunderous acclivities. As 
she scaled the liquid heights it was a sight 
to stir the most languid blood to see ner 
spurning the green seas from her bows, 
sending them recoiling a whole ship's 
length in advance of her, in a great sur- 
face and torrent of foam, and to follow 
the leaping and tossing path she had 
scored, by running the eve along the nar- 
row stream of wake wnich marked her 
whereabouts, even when she was hidden, 
by the flashing of its snow-like, sinuous 
line upon the ninder surges, and tracing 
it until it was lost amid the warring of the 
foaming seas under the horizon. 

** The maistor brings her weel throo'd," 
exclaimed Taylor, who kept close to us all 
this while. *' He's it thi wheel ilang wiv 
inuther, an' thor's ban's it thi releevin* 
ta'kils. Aw lay they divvent fjmd them 
i' thi road. They've myed bettor weather 
iv it up iloft then aw ibrst thowt. Ilees 
fore topgallent mist's gyen, and so' s hes 
jibboom, an' awl sweer war ye ti cast thi 
gaskets adrift, ye wid fynd nowt but rags 
on thi main-topsil yards. Luik, mistress ! 
ye' 11 see thi captain plain enuff ti wind'ard 
o' thi wheel, if ve km only bring thi glass 
ti bear steadily. 

But she was too agitated, her hands 
shook too much to enaole her to keep the 
tube covering the bounding and ever-van- 
ishing hull. She gave the little telescope 
to me, and just once I managed to cratch a 
glimpse of my father's face : but it was 
like seeing it in a flash of lightning — it 
swept out of the field of the lens, and I 
could not catch it again. And yet, had I 
been able to look steadily for five minutes, 
I believe I should not have received a 
deeper impression than that flying glance 
at his dear face gave me. It was an in- 
stantaneous photograph, but I caught the 
whole — the nxed and resolute stare of the 
eyes, the compressed lips, the iron-like 
steadiness of the head upon the neck, the 
scrap of gray hair tossing like a wreatn of 
smoke upon his forehead under his sou'- 
wester. 

He and his brig seemed well known to 
the people about me. I heard them men- 
tion his name and praise the manner in 
which he was bringing her along. 

"He'll hit thi bar reet eneuffi" said 
one, speaking to another close beside me. 
'' Nivor feer ! He knawR thor wettors as 
he knaws hes fingers. Gannin' throe thi 
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race *ill be thi job. It's not thi Middens 
he'll faal fool on. Thi bar's the thin^. 
If thi trow o' thi sea drops him upon't it 
'llbeta-tativhim." 

I very well knew what the speaker 
meant, and so did my mother. At this 
time the depth of water at the entrance 
of the Tyne was at flood -tide not above 
twenty-two feet, and at low water scarcely 
secenfeet. 

One would hardly believe this could be 
true — so late even as the year 1860 — of a 
river where now you may see sailing-ships 
and steamers as large and stately as any 
that pass up and down the Thames. Yet 
I am telling the truth, as any old Tyneside 
sailor will assure you, and though at this 
distance of time I cannot recall the state 
of the tide at the hour when my father's 
brig was making for the mouth of the 
river through that fearful sea. I very well 
knew even when the bar was best covered 
it was still all too shallow for safe naviga- 
tion ; and that in such a gale and in such 
a sea as were now raging — the furious 
surges as they rushed one after another in 
frigntful procession upon that shoaling 
ground, shattering themselves, for want of 
depth to maintain their elevation, in sick- 
enmg whirlpools and eddies ana tramp- 
lings of white water — the crossing of that 
bar by a brig of the tonnage of the Countess 
of Durham must be a passage full of 
deadly peril 

By tnis time the bri^ was close ; too 
near to be lost sight of even when she 
swept into the dark chasms and veiled her 
forward decks in spray. My mother and 
I, our hands tightly locked, our hearts 
hammering in our very finger-tips, stood 
watching. The people about us were si- 
lent, leaning forwara, intently gazing ; I 
saw them on the Tynemouth clins crowd- 
ing into compact masses to get a view. 

Suddenly tnere was a rush of men along 
the drenched and shininj^ decks of the 
brig, and a fragment of sail was hoisted. 

* That's weel dune ! ' ' said a hoarse 
voice behind me. ** She'd niwor 'a cum 
up withoot it I" 

I looked hurriedly at the speaker, then 
swiflly again at the brig. Her stem was 
in contact with the raging milk-white 
water ; a sea lifted her stern, and I saw 
the figures at the helm revolve the wheel ; 
ber bowsprit swept around, and the weight 
of the gue catchmg her laterally bent her 
over until her starboard bulwarks were 



hidden in the foam. The fierce, convulsed 
seas resembled a hundred thousand wolves 
snapping at her, trying to board her, 
jumping right over her : she seemed to 
sink in the foam like a piece of wood 
among soapsuds. Kight and left she was 
struck — forward in blows which sent the 
water flying as high as her furetop in solid 
white pillars, which gleamed like salt, and 
blew away in radiant powder ; aft by the 
maddened surges whicn thundered against 
her counter and burst in clouds of spume, 
which the gale caught up and swept tow- 
ards the heavens in shapes of feathers. 

I looked at my motner; she had her 
eyes shut. 

*' He is safe, mother ! " I cried. ** See ! 
he will be abreast of us in a minute ! " 

As I said this, a deep-noted cheer, a 
continuous roaring noise, dulled by the 
storming wind, came across from the Tyne- 
mouth cjifls, and instantlv it was taken up 
on our side, and such a shout was given as 
mieht have been heard a mile oC Hats 
ana handkerchiefs were flourished to wel- 
come the little storm -borne craft ; and as 
she whirled over the short seas which 
rolled into the mouth of the river all 
white with the smother on the bar, and 
ran with streaming decks and sluicing 
scuppers and trailing gear, past the point 
on wnich we stood, I saw my father wave 
his hand towards us as though he veritably 
spied his wife and child, and was saluting 
us, while the crew in their shining oilskins 
stood motionless in a group a little forward 
of the mainmast, like men newly rescued 
from the jaws of death, and awea by their 
great deliverance. 

We stood watching the brig until she 
vanished round the bend of the river, 
when my mother, waking up as from a 
trance^ and letting fall my hand, cried out 
hysterically : 

*'0h, Jessie, let us make haste home 
and get all ready for father. Quick, dear 
child ! He must not arrive and find no 
welcome prepared;" and though my 



heart was yearning to go and meet him as 

the brig, I " 
would be better pleased to fina us, and the 



he came ashore from the brig, I knew he 



welcome of a cneerful fire and a hearty 
meal awaiting him, at home in Newcastle. 
It was a little before six o'clock when 
we reached Newcastle, and nuite dark. 
We knew that father would dc with us 
that night, no matter how late it shouiil 
be when he came ; so we built up a gi'cut 
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fire in the parlor, and «)t ready the table 
for supper, and made toe room very fit in- 
deed lor a man newly arrived from a voy- 
age, and fresh from a dreadful hurricane, 
to liffht upon. 

All the wind had gone. Going to the 
window to look at the night, I found the 
heavens clear, and the stars sparkling with 
a wintry vividness : but the air was icily 
keen, and the cold and the weariness would 
make such a room as this we had got ready 
-Hhe capacious grate as bright as sunlight 
with a noble, roarinff fire, the table laid for 
supper, the snow-wnite cloth ashine with 
glass and plate — a welcome sight to my 
rather. 

It was striking ten when I heard the 
house-door open, and running out to meet 
the only person beside ourselves who 
would enter without ringing the bell, 1 
was clasped in my father s arms. It was 
a rare meeting, and mother could scarcely 
be made to let go his hand. 

**We saw you arrive, father,'' said I. 
*'We were down at Shields, and spied 
your brig when she was no bigger than a 
fly.'* 

** What, ye were both at Shields ! *\said 
he, looking from me to mother, and smiling 
and well pleased. ** I don't doubt you 
held your breath, Jessie, as we crossed 
the bar. Eh, my word, what a sea ! An- 
nie, d'ye know there are fifteen wrecks be- 
twixt Blvth and Marsden Bay * and a 
matter of over ten-score sailors arowned, 
by rough reckoning! God help the widows 
and fatherless! The ^e was all along 
the coast, as far as the Channel. There'll 
be heart-breaking news coming day after 
day for the next fortnight, or I'm sadly 
out." 



" Fresh as the first beam gUttering oo a wail^ 
That brings our friends up firom the under- 
world ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we lore below the verge ; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 

" Ah, sad and strange, as in dark summer 

dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awaken'd birds 
To dying ears, when nnto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering 

square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

** Dear as remember'd kisses after death. 
And sweet as those by hopeless faney feign'd 
On lips that are for others ; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret ; 
O, Death in Life, the days that are no more.^ 
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FBOH "THE PRINCESS. 

Then she, " Let some one sing to us : light- 
lier move 
The minutes fledged with music," and a maid 
Of those beside her, smote her harp and sang. 

*' Tears, idle tears, I know not what they 
mean ; 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Kise in the heart and gather to the eyes, 
In l(K)king on the happy autumn fields, 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 



ELEGY. 

WRITTEN IN THE RUINS OF AN OLD CA8TLB. 

[Friedrioh Von Matthiason, Om odabratad 
poet, WM bom near Uobendodeleben 1761, and died 
1831. Hie reree ie diatingnielied by ito moeioal flow 
end flnleh. Hie worke were pabliehed et Zarich 
(1826-29), in eigbt parte. Hie life, bj H. DOring, ap- 
peared in 18S8.J 

Silent, in the veil of evening twilight. 
Bests the plain ; the woodland song is still, 

Save that here, amid these mouldering ruins, 
Chirps a cricket, mournfully and shrill. 

Silence sinks from skies without a shadow. 

Slowly wind the herds from field and meadow, 
And the weary hind to the repose 
Of his fiither's lowly cottage goes. 

Here, upon this hill, by forests bounded, 

'Mid the ruins of departed days, 
By the awfnl shapes of Eld surrounded. 

Sadness I unto thee my song I raise I 
Sadly think I what in gray old ages 
Were these wrecks of lordly heritages: 

A miyestic castle, like a crown, 

Placed upon the mountain's brow of stone. 
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There, where round the oolumn's gloomy 

Sadly whispering, clings the ivy green, 
And the evening twilight's moamfol shimmer 

Blinks the empty window-space between. 
Blessed, perhaps, a father's tearful eye 
Once the noblest son of Germany : 

One whose heart, with high ambition rife. 

Warmly swelled to meet the coming strife. 

" Go in peace ! " thus spake the hoary warrior, 

As he girded on his sword of fame; 
** Come not back again, or come as victor : 

O, be worthy of thy fiither's name I " 
And the noble youth's bright eyes were throw- 
ing 
Deadly flashes forth; his cheeks were glow- 
ing, 
As with full-blown branches the red rose 

In the purple light of morning glows. 

Then, a cloud of thunder, flew the champion 
Even, as Richard Lion-Heart, to fight ; 

Like a wood of pines in storm and tempest. 
Bowed before his path the hostile might. 

Gently, as a brook through flowers descendeth. 

Homeward to the castle-crag he wendeth, — 
To his father's glad, yet tearful face, — 
To the modest maiden's chaste embrace. 

O, with anxious longing, looks the hlr one 
From her turret down the valley drear 1 

Shield and breastplate glow in gold of evening, 
Steeds fly forward, the beloved draws near 1 

Him the faithfhl right-hand mute extending, 

Stands she, pallid looks with blushes blend- 
ing. 
O, but what that soft, soft eye doth say. 
Sings not Petrarch's, nor e'en Sappho's lay! 

llerrily echoed there the sound of goblets, 
Where the rank grass, waving in the gale, 

Cer the nests of owls is blackly spreading. 
Till the silver glance of stars grew pale. 

Tales of hard-won battle fought afar. 

Wild adventures in the Holy War, 
Wakened in the breast of hardy knight 
The remembrance of his fierce delight 

O, what changes I Awe and night o'ershadow 
Now the scene of all that proud array ; 

Winds of evening, fall of sadness, whisper 
Wliere the strong ones revelled and were 



Thistles lonely nod, in places seated 
Where for shield and spear the boy entreated. 
When aloud the war-horn's summons rang. 
And to horse in speed the &ther sprang. 

Ashes are the bones of these, — the mighty I 
Deep they lie within earth's gloomy breast; 

Hardly the half-sunken funeral tablets 
Now point out the places where they rest! 

Many to the winds were long since scattered, — 

Like their tombs, their memories sunk and 
shattered ! 
O'er the brilliant deeds of ages gone 
Sweep the cloud-folds of Oblivion ! 

Thus depart life's pageantry and glory ! 

Thus flit by the visions of vain might! 
Thus sinks, in the rapid lapse of ages, 

All that earth doth bear, to empty night 
Laurels, that the victor's brow encircle. 
High deeds, that in brass and marble sparkle, 

Urns devoted unto Memory, 

And the songs of Immortality ! 

All, all, that with longing and with rapture 

Here on earth a noble heart doth warm. 
Vanishes like sunshine in the autumn. 

When the horizon's verge is veiled in storm. 
Friends at evening part with warm em- 
braces, — 
Morning looks upon the death-pale flBtoes; 

Even the Joys that Love and Friendship 
find 

Leave on earth no lasting trace behind. 

Gentle Love ! how all thy fields of roses 

Bounded close by thorny deserts lie ! 
And a sudden tempest*s awful shadow 

Oft doth darken Friendship's brightest sky I 
Vain are titles, honor, might, and glory ! 
On the monarch's temples proud and hoary, 

And the way-worn ))ilgrim's trembling 
head. 

Doth the grave one common darkness spread I 
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tion of the FabUt^ in ocuiro, wm publiBhed by Foamier 
in 1839, with dedgne bj J. J. Gnndrille. The reader 
of thia edition is at a loai which moit to admire, the 
exuberant humor and wiedom of the poet, or the ex- 
traordinary felicity with which the artist has told the 
poet* s stoiy in bis illnstrations ; bat the latest illustrated 
edition (1868) of La Fontaine, by OustaTe Dor6, we 
thinli the best of all. La Fontaine's fiibles have often 
been imitated, but never equalled, in Kng Ush. A col- 
lection of such imitatiooa, done in a very spfarited man- 
ner, was publiiihed in Ijundon, 182GL The only entire 
translation erer attempted is that by Klizur Wii^t, Jr., 
Bueton, 1841, from which we make extract^] 

THE COUNCIL HELD BY THE RATS. 

Old Rodilard, a certain oat, 

Such havoo of the rats had made, 
'Twas difficult to find a rat 

With nature's debt unpaid. 
The few that did remain. 

To leave their holes afraid, 
From usual food abstain, 

Not eating half their fill. 

And wonder no one will, 
That one, who made on rats his revel. 
With rats passed not for cat, but devil. 
Now, on a day, this dread rat-eater, 
Who had a wite, went out to meet her ; 
And while he held his caterwauling, 
The unkilled rats, their chapter calling, 
Discussed the point, in grave debate, 
How they might shun impending faXn. 

Their dean, a prudent rat. 
Thought best, and better soon than lute, 

To bell the fatal cat; 
That, when he took his hunting-round, 
The rats, well cautioned by the sound. 
Might hide in safety under ground: 

Indeed, he knew no other means. 
And all the rest 
At once confessed 

Their minds were with the dean's. 
No better plan, they all believed. 
Could possibly have been conceived : 
No doubt, the thing would work right well, 
If any one would hang the bell. 
But, one by one, said every rat, 
" I'm not so big a fool as that." 
The plan knocked up in this respect, 
The council closed without effect. 
And many a council I have seen, 
Or reverend chapter with its dean, 
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That, thus resolving wiaely, 
Fell through like this predseij. 

To aigue or refute, 

Wise counsellors abound ; 
The man to execute 

Is harder to be found. 

THE CAT AND THE OLD RAT. 

A story-writer of our sort 
Historifies, in short. 
Of one that may be reckoned 
A Bodilard the Second, — 
The Alexander of the cats, 
The Attlla, the scourge of rats, 

Whose fierce and whiskered head 
Among the latter spread, 
A league around, its dread ; 
Who seemed, indeed, determined 
The world should be unvermined. 
The planks with props more falsa than iliu^ 
The tempting heaps of poisoned meal. 
The traps of wire and traps of steel, 
Were only play, compared with him. 
At length, so sadly were they soared. 
The rats and mice no longer dared 
To show their thievish faoea 
Outside their hiding-plaoea. 
Thus shunning all pursuit ; whereat 
Our crafty General Cat 
ContriTed to hang himself, as dead, 
Beside the wall with downward head, — 
Resisting gravitation's laws 
By clinging with his hinder claws 
To some small bit of string. 
The rats esteemed the thing 
A Judgment for some naughty dead. 
Some thievish snatch. 
Or ugly scratch ; 
And thought their foe had got his maed 
By being hung indeed. 
With hope elated all 
Of laughing at his funeral. 
They thrust their noses out in air; 
And now to show their heads they dare^ 
Now dodging back, now yentoring more; 
At last upon the larder's store 
They fall to filching, as of yore. 
A scanty feast enjoyed these shallows , 
Down dropped the hung one fhNn his gal* 
lows. 
And of the hindmost caught. 
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** Some other tricks to me are known," 
Said he, while tearing bone from bone,' 

" By long experience taught; 
The point is settled, free from doubt. 
That from your holes you shall come out." 
His threat as good as prophecy 
Was proved by Mr. Mildandsly ; 
For, putting on a mealy robe, 
He squatted in an open tub, 
And held his purring and his breath ; — 
Out came the vermin to their death. 
On this occasion, one old stager, 
A rat as gray as any badger. 
Who had in battle lost his tail. 
Abstained from smelling at the meal ; 
And cried, fiir off, " Ah i General Cat, 
I much suspect a heap like that ; 
Tour meal is not the thing perhaps, 
For one who knows somewhat of traps , 
Should you a sack of meal become, 
I'd let you be, and stay at home." 

Well said, I think, and prudently, 
By one who knew distrust to be 
The parent of security. 

THE COCK AND THE FOX. 

Upon a tree there mounted guard 
A veteran cock, adroit and cunning ; 
When to the roots a fox up running 

Spoke thus in tones of kind regard :— 
** Oor quarrel, brother, 's at an end ; 
Henceforth I hope to live your friend ; 
For peace now reigns 
Throughout the animal domains. 
I bear the news. Come down, I pray, 
And give me the embrace fraternal ; 

And please, my brother, don't delay : 
So much the tidings do concern all, 

That I must spread them far to-day. 
Now yon and yours can take your walks 
Without a fear or thought of hawks ; 
And should yon clash with them or others, 
In ns youll find the best of brothers ; — 
For which you may, this joyful night 
Your merry bonfires light. 
But, first, let 's seal the bliss 
With one fraternal kiss." 
Gk>od friend," the cock replied, " upon my 
word, 
A better thing I never heard ; 
And doubly I rejoice 
To hear it from your voice : 
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And, really, there must be something in it, 
For yonder come two greyhounds, which, I 

flatter 
Myself, are couriers on this very matter; 
They come so fast, they'll be here in a minute. 
I'll down, and all of us will seal the blessing 
With general kissing and caressing." 
" Adieu," said fox ; " my errand 's pressing : 
I'll hurry on my way. 
And we'll rejoice some other day." 
So off the fellow scampered, quick and light, 
To gain the fox-holes of a neighboring height, 
Less happy in his stratagem than flight 
The cock laughed sweetly in his sleeve; — 
'Tis doubly sweet deceiver to deceive. 

THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 

A prowling wolf, whose shaggy skin 
(So strict the wateh of dogs had been) 

Hid little but his bones. 
Once met a mastiff dog astray ; 
A prouder, fatter, sleeker Tray 
No human mortal owns. 
Sir Wolf, in famished plight. 
Would fain have made a ration 
Upon his fat relation ; 

But then he first must fight; 
And well the dog seemed able 
To save from wolfish table 
His carcass snug and tight. 
So, then, in civil conversation. 
The wolf expressed his admiration 
Of Tray's fine case. Said Tray, politel/» 
** Yourself, good Sir, may be as sightly : 
Quit but the woods, advised by me ; 
For all your fellows here, I see, 
Are shabby wretches, lean and gatmt, 
Belike to die of haggard want; 
With such a pack, of course if follows, 
One fights for every bit he swallows. 
Come, then, with me, and share 
On equal terms our princely &re." 
** But what with you 
Has one to do?" 
Inquires the wolf. " Light work indeed,' 
Replies the dog; ''you only need 
To bark a little, now and then. 
To chase off duns and beggar-men, — 
To fawn on friends that come or go forth. 
Your master please, and so forth ; 
For which you have to eat 
All sorts of well-cooked meat,— 
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Cold pullets, pigeons, savory messes,— "What*' said this party. *' would you 

Besides uDnumbered fond caresses/' come in Detween a man and nis freehold ! ' ' 

The wolf, by force of appetite, I started as if something unholy had 

Accepts the terms outright, trampled on my father's «iY®V*°i j ^. ^^" 

Tears glistening in his eyes. claimed inth horror. A freehold in a 

But farine on he snies human bemg ! I know notbmg of this 

,. , ' *. * ,.^, , individual ; I give him credit for being a 

A galled spot on the mastiff s neck gentleman of humanity ; but, if he be so, 

« What's that ? " he cries. O, nothing but f^. ^j^jy ^^^^g ^y^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ Stronger ; for 

a speck." the circumstance of such a man upholding 

"A speck?" "Ay, ay; 'tis not enough to guch a system shows the hoirors of that 

pain me ; system in itself and its effect in deceiving 

Perhaps the collar's mark by which they the minds of those who are connected with 

chain me" i^i wherever it exists. We are told that 

"Chain.^hain you? What! run you not, the slave \s not JU to receive his freedom 

*^, — that he could not endure freedom with- 

, , , ' , J u oM out revolting. Why, does he not endure 

Just where you please, and when ? " ^^ ^^jf^^^ revolting ? With all that 

"Not always. Sir; but what of that?" ^^ jj^g to bear, he does not revolt now; 

" Enough for me, to spoil your &t 1 and will he be more ready to revolt when 

It ought to be a precious price you take away the lash ? Foolish arg*!- 

Which could to servile chains entice ; ment i 

For me, I'll shun them, while I've wit." But I will take them upon their own 

So ran Sir Wolf, and runneth yet. 5round--the ground of grMual amelioira- 

tion and preparation. Well ; are not 
eight years of education sufficient to pre- 
pare a man for anything ? Seven years 
are accounted quite sufficient for an ap- 
COLONIAL SLAVERY, 1831. prenticeship to any profession, or for any 

art or science; and are not eight years 

[Daniel O'Connell wm the son of a landeJ pro- enough for the negro ? If eight years 

lirietor In th« county of Kerry ; bom Aagnst 6, 1775. have paSSed away Without preparation, 80 

Ue WM educated at tJie Catholic College of St Omer and would eighty, if WO Were tO allOW them 80 

at the Irtah Seminary of Douay. He became a student many. There is a time for everything— 

at Uncoln'i Inn in 1794, and waa admitted aa barrister y^^^ (^ ^^^J^ g^^j ^y^^^ Jg ^^ ^J^^ fbrthc 

in 1798. In 18U9 he identified himeeif with the caoM emancipation of the slave. Mr. Buxton 

of Catholic emandpjition. ^ >«»»>• heip«i to found ^^^ ^|,j ^^^ unanswerably Stated to the 

« !) «n J!I!fT"; r* ^" \^ House of Commons the awful decrease in 

Hef Bill wa.carriedbytheLonl.andOommon.in 18», population ; that, in fourteen COlouieS, in 

after many year, of agitation. In the Mune year hefi.^ v a. a1_ i.Ji. 

„pre,enti the oounTof Clare in Parilament He ^^« «>«"? O^,^" ^^rV.^^'^'^i.^,,^? ' 

WMelect«ILonl Mayor of Dublin in 1841. O'Connell l^'T^^ *V^® P^'^^c^onf J^^'^t 

took an actire part in the public agitadon for the npeal P^*^ "» W Other WOrdS, 145,801 human be- 

of the Union goremment. For thi. he wa. wntenced ^W had been murdered by this system-^ 

bygoTemmentiopayafineof£2,oooandtobeimpriiH <iheir bodics gone to the grave— their 

onedforayear. Thi. Judgment wa. afterwaid. tereraed spintS bcfoW thciT God. In the eight 
by the Hmiee of Lonto, but bis infinence and power ycarS that they haVO had tO educate theUT 
were on the wane. Retiring ttom political .trife, he slaVCS for Hbertjr, but which have been 
commenced a pilgrimage toward. Rome, and reaching USclcSS to them — in thoSC eight years, One- 
Genoa, died there, May 16th, 1847.] twelfth have gone into the grave mur- 
dered ! Eveiy day, ton victims are thus 
No man can more sincerely abhor, detest, despatohed ! Wnile we are speaking, 
and abjure slavery than I do. I hold it in they are sinking ; while we are debating, 
utter detestation, however men may at- they are dying f As human, as aocounta- 
tempt to palliate or excuse it by differences ble beings, why should we suffer this any 
of color, creed, or clime. In all its grada- longer? Let every man take his own 
tions, and in every form, I am its mortal share in this business. I am resolved, if 
foe. The speech of an opponent on this sent back to Parliament, that I wiU bear 
question has filled me with indignation, my part I purpose fully to divide the 
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House on the motion, that every negro 
cluld bom afler the iirst of January, 1832, 
shall be free. They say, ^'Oh, do not 
emancipate the slaves suddenly ; they are 
not prepared, they will revolt!" Are 
they afraid of the insurrection of the in- 
fajits? Or, do you think that the mother 
will rise up in rebellion as she hugs her 
little ireemau to her breast, and thinks 
that he will one day become her protector ? 
Or, will she teach him to be her avenger ? 
Oh, no ! there (an be no such pretence. . 
1 will carr3r with me to my own country 
the recollection of this splendid scene. 
Where is the man that can resist the ar- 
gnment of this day ? I go to my native 
umd under its influence ; and let me remind 
you that land has its glory, that no slave 
ship was ever launched from any of its 
numerous ports. I will gladly join any 
party to do good to the poor negro slaves. 
Let each extend to them the arm of his 
compassion* let each aim to deliver his 
feUow-man mm distress. I shall go and 
tell my countr^en that they must be first 
in this race of humanity. 



THE miSH DISTURBANCES BILL, 

1833.* 

I do not rise to fawn or cringe to this 
House ; I do not rise to supplicate vou to 
be merciful towards the natioii to which I 
belong — towards a nation which, though 
sn^ect to England, yet is distinct from it. 
It IS a distinct nation ; it has been treated 
as such by this country, as may be proved 
l^ history, and by seven hundred years of 
tyranny. I call uoon this House, as you 
▼ahie the liberty or England, not to allow 
the present nefarious bill to pass. In it 
are involved the liberties of England, the 
13)erty of the press, and of every other 
iMtitntion dear to Englishmen. 

Against the bill I protest in the name 
of the Irish people, and in the face of 
heaven. I treat with scorn the puny and 
pitiful assertions that grievances are not 
to be com plained of, Uiat our redress is 
not to be agitated ; for, in such cases, re- 
monstranoes cannot be too strong, agita- 
tion cannot be too violent, to show to the 
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world with what injustice our fair claims 
are met, and under what tyranny the peo- 
ple suffer. 

There are two frightful clauses in this 
bill. The one which does away with trial 
by jury, and which I have called upon 
you to baptize ; you call it a court-martM 
— a mere nickiiauje ; I stigmatize it as a 
revolutionary tribunal. What, in the 
name of heaven, is it, if it is not a revolu- 
tionary tribunal ? It annihilates the trial 
by jury : it drives the judjge off his bench — 
the man who, from experience, could weigh 
the nice and dehcate points of a case— ^wno 
could discriminate between the straight- 
forward testimonv and the suborned evi- 
dence — who could see. plainly and readily, 
the justice or injustice of the accusation. 
It turns out this man who is free, un- 
shackled^ unprejudiced — who has no pre- 
vious opinions to control the clear exercise 
of his duty. You do away with that 
which is more sacred than the throne it- 
self; that for which your king reigns, 
your Lords deliberate, your Commons 
assemble. 

If ever I doubted before of the success 
of our agitation for repeal, this bill, this 
infamous bill, the way in which it has been 
received by the House, the manner in 
which its opponents have been treated, 
the personalities to which they have been 
subjected, the yells with which one of 
them has this night been greete<l — all these 
things dissipate my doubts, and tell me of 
its complete and early triumph. Do you 
think those yells will be forgotten? Do 
you suppose their echo will not reach the 
plains of my ii\jured and insulted country ; 
that they will not be whispered in her 
green valleys, and heard from her lofty 
hills ? Oh ! thoy will be heard there ; 
yes, and they will not be forgotten. The 
youth of Ireland will bound with indigna- 
tion; they will say, '*We are eight mil- 
lions, and you treat us thus, as though we 
were no more to your country than the 
Isle of Guernsey or Jersey I " 

I have done my duty ; I stand acquitted 
to my conscience and my country ; I have 
opposed this measure throughout ; and I 
now protest against it as harsh, oppressive, 
uncalled for, unjust, as establishing an in- 
famous precedent by retaliating crime 
a^inst crime — as t>Tannou8, cruelly and 
vindictively tjrrannous. 

Dakiu. 0*CoinrBU.. 
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THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWAL- 
LOW. 

[William and Mary Howitt, two Engliih 
Mithore, that maymoet properly be treated together. 
William HowiU was bom in 1796, at Heanor, in Derby- 
shire, and waa educated at rarioua school! in connection 
with the Society of Friends, to which penmasion his 
family belonged. In his youth he was fond of outdoor 
sports, and he celebrated in Terse the scenery with 
which he was fkmiliar. In 1823 he married Miss Mary 
Botham, a lady of literary tastes and acquirements, and 
whose fkmily, lilce his own, was attached to the princi- 
pies of Quakerism. Th« For«$t Mkutrd^ with their Joint 
names on the title-page, was published during the year 
in which they were married. For three or four years 
thereafter they employed themselres in contributions 
to annuals and magasines, and in 1827 a selection from 
these fbgitire pieces appeared, under the title of The 
Detoiatkm of Eyam, From this date till 1837 William 
Howitt wrote The Book of the Sstuoiu, PopuUtr Hidorff 
of PrieelerafI, and TaU$ of the PaiUika. During the same 
period Mary Ilowitt produced The Severn TempkUiotUf and 
a country novel, entitled Wood-Leightom. In 1837 Wil- 
liam and Mary Ilowitt removed to Esher, in Surrey, and 
at that place William UowlU wrote Bwral Ufe in A^ 
laand; CoUmivUion oitd Ckr\Aian\ty. In 1862 he went to 
Australia, where he remained two yean. In the last 
years of his life his wife and he (both become converts 
to spiritualism) lived in Italy. William died at Rome, 
March 3, 1879. Among bis later works are : Loio, JLoftor, 
omd Qold^ or I\eo Yean in Victoria; The Bmkted Ahbege 
of Great Britain ; The Northern Heighte of London ; Ths 
Ilhukrafed Hittory of England^ 6 vols., completed in 
ISei ; Hietory of the SapemaiunU in AU Agee and Hd- 
tione (1863); Dieoovery of AMetraUa^ Taemmia^ and New 
Zealand (1866); and Tha Mad War Planet and other 
interne (IffJl). Mary died in 1888.] 

And is the swallow gone? 

Who beheld it? 

Which way sailed it? 
Farewell bade it none? 

No mortal saw it go ; — 

Bat who doth hear 

Its summer cheer 
Ab it flitteth to and fro? 

So the freed spirit flies I 

From its sarrounding clay 
It steals away 

like the swallow from the skies. 

Whither? wherefore doth it go? 

'Tis all unknown ; 

We feel alone 
That a void is left below. 

WiLUAM Howitt. 



THE BROOM-FLOWER. 

O, the broom, the yellow broom I 

The ancient poet sang it, 
And dear it is on sammer days 

To lie at rest among it 

I know the realms where people say 
The flowers have not their fellow ; 

I know where they shine oat like sans, 
The crimson and the yellow. 

I know where ladies live enchained 

In laxary's silken fetters, 
And flowers as bright as glittering gems 

Are ased for written letters. 

But ne'er was flower so fiur as this, 

In modem days or olden ; 
It groweth on its nodding stem 

Like to a garland golden. 

And all abont my mother's door 
Shine oat its glittering btUhes, 

And down the glen, where clear as light 
The moantain-water gashes. 

Take i^l the rest; bat give me this, 
And the bird that nestles in it— 

I love it, for it loves the broom— 
The green and yellow linnet. 

Well, call the rose the qaeen of flowers, 

And boast of that of Sharon, 
Of lilies like to marble caps, 

And the golden rod of Aaron : 

I care not how these flowers may be 

Beloved of man and woman ; 
The broom it is the flower for me. 

That groweth on the common. 

O, the broom, the yellow broom t 

The ancient poet sang it. 
And dear it is on sammer days 

To lie at rest among it. Mabt Howm. 



THE PRIEST WHO ATE MULBER- 
RIES. 

[Bobert Waoe was bom on the Island of Jan^y, 
in the banning of the twelfth century. H* was oae 
of the most distiugnished of the French TttmrArai 
For a long time he dwelt in the dty of Oaen, whare be 
deroted himself to the composition of mnwinrni 
his humorous pieces we select two ezamples.] 
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Ye lordlings all, come lend an ear; 
It boots ye naoght to chafe or fleer, 

Ab overgrown with pride : 
Ye needs must hear Dan Gaerin tell 
^Vhat once a certain priest befell, 

To market bent to ride. 

The mom began to shine so bright, 
When ap this priest did leap full light 

And called his folk around : 
He bade them straight bring out his mare, 
For he would presently repair 

Unto the market-ground. 

So bent he was on timely speed. 

So pressing seemed his worldly need, 

He weened 't were little wrong 
If pater-nosters he delayed, 
And cast for once they should be said 

E'en as he rode along. 

And now, with tower and turret near, 
Behold, the city's walls appear. 

When, as he turned aside. 
He chanced iu evil hour to see 
All hard at hand a mulberry-tree 

That spread both far and wide. 

Its berries shone so glossy black. 
The priest his lips began to smack. 

Fall fain to pluck the fruit; 
But, woe the while I the trunk was tall, 
And many a brier and thorn did crawl 

Around that mulberry's root. 

The man, howbe, might not forbear. 
But reckless all he pricked his mare 

In thickest of the brake ; 
rhen climbed his saddle-bow amain, 
And tiptoe 'gan to stretch and strain 

Some nether bough to take. 

A nether bough he caught at last ; 
And with his right hand held it fiist, 

And with his left him fed : 
His sturdy mare abode the shock, 
And bore, as steadfast as a rock, 

The struggling overhead. 

So feasted long the merry priest. 
Nor much bethought him of his beast 

Till hunger's rage was ended ; 
Then, " Sooth I " quoth he, *' whoe'er should 
cry, 



' What ho, fair sir ! ' in passing by. 
Would leave me here suspendcKl. 
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Alack I for dread of being hanged. 
With voice so piercing shrill he twanged 

The word of luckless sound. 
His beast sprang forward at the ciy. 
And plumb the priest dropped down from 
high 

Into the brake profound. 

There, pricked and pierced with many a 

thorn, 
And girt with brier, and all forlorn. 

Naught boots him to complain : 
Well may ye ween how ill bested 
He rolled him on that restless bed. 

But rolled and roared in vain : 

For there algates he must abide 
The glowing noon, the eventide, 

The livelong night and all ; 
The whiles with saddle swinging round, 
And bridle trailing on the ground, 

His mare bespoke his &11. 

O, then his household shrieked for dread, 
And weened at least he must be dead ; 

His lady leman swooned : 
Efisoons they hie them all to look 
If haply in some dell or nook 

His body might be found. 

Through all the day they sped their quests 
The night fled on, they took no rest; 

Returns the morning hour : 
When, lol at peeping of the dawn. 
It chanced a varlet boy was drawn 

Nigh to the mulberry-bower. 

The woful priest the help descried : 
" O, save my life ! my life I " he cried, 

" Enthralled in den profound ! 
O, pluck me out, for pity's sake, 
From this inextricable brake, 
B^^ with brambles round ! " 

" Alas, my lord I my master dear ! 

What ugly chance hath dropped thee here ? " 

Exclaimed the varlet youth. 
" 'Twas gluttony," the priest replied, 
** With peerless folly by her side : 

But help me straight, for ruth I " 
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By thiH were come the remnant root; 
With passing toil they plucked him oat, 

And slowly homeward led : 
But, all so tattered in his hide, 
Long is he fain in bed to bide, 

But little less than dead. 

jytmshUd bif Wat. 



THE LAND OF COKAIGNE. 

Well I wot 'tis often told, 

Wisdom dwells but with the old ; 

Yet do I, of greener age, 

Boast and bear the name of sage ; 

Briefly, sense was ne'er conferred 

By the measure of the beard. 

List — for now my tale begins — 

How, to rid me of my sius. 

Once I journeyed far from home 

To the gate of holy Rome : 

There the Pope, for my offence, 

B&de me straight, in penance, thence 

Wandering onward, to attain 

The wondrous land that hight Cokaigue. 

Sooth to say, it was a place 

Blessed with Heaven's especial grace ; 

For every road and every street 

Smoked with food for man to eat : 

Pilgrims there might halt at will. 

There might sit and feast their fill. 

In goodly bowers that lined the way, 

Free for all, and naught to pay. 

Through that blissful realm divine 

Rolled a sparkling flood of wine ; 

Clear the sky, and soft the air. 

For eternal spring was there ; 

And all around, the groves among, 

Countless dance and ceaseless song. 

But the chiefest, choicest treasure, 
In that land of peerless pleasure, 
Was a well, to saine the sooth, 
Cleped the living well of youth. 
There, had numb and feeble age 
Crossed you in your pilgrimage, 
In those wondrous waters pure 
Laved awhile you found a cure ; 
Lustihead and youth appears 
Numbering now but twenty years. 
Woe is me, who me the hour I 
Once I owned both will and power 



To have gained this precious gift; 
But, alas ! of little thrift, 
From a kind, overflowing heart. 
To my fellows to impart 
Youth, and joy, and all the lot 
Of this rare, enchanted spot, 
Forth I fared, and now in vain 
Seek to find the place again. 
Sore regret I now endure — 
Sore regret beyond a cure. 
List, and learn from what is passed, 
Having bliss, to hold it fast. 

BoBfiRT Wacs.— IVoMlaltd hff Way. 



TWO LETTERS OF ROBERT 
BURNS." 

TO MRS. DUNLOP. 
Ellisland, NewyaMHiaj Morning, 1780. 

This, dear Madam, is a morning of 
wishes ; and would to Gk>d. that I came 
under the Apostle James's description ! — 
*'The effectual, fervent prayer of a 
rigkteauM man availeth much.'* In that 
case. Madam, you should ''welcome in'* 
a Year full of blessings : everything that 
obstructs or disturbs tranquillity and self- 
enjoyment should be removed, and evciy 
Pleasure that irail Humanitv can taste 
should be yours. I own myself so little a 
Presbyterian that I approve of set times 
and seasons of more than ordinary acts of 
'Devotion, for breaking in on the habitu- 
ated routme of life ana thought, which is 
so apt to reduce our existence to a kind 
of Instinct, or even sometimes and with 
some minds, to a state very little superior 
to mere Machineiy. 

This day ; the first Sunday of May ; a 
breezy, blue-skyed noon, some time about 
the beginning, and a hoary morning and 
calm sunny day about the end of Autumn ; 
these, time out of mind, have been with 
me a kind of holidaya Not like the 
Sacramental, Executioner-face of a Kil- 
marnock Communion; but to laugh or 
cry, be cheerful or pensive, monl or 
devout, according to the mood and tense 
of the Season and Mjrself I believe I 
owe this to that glonous Pftper in the 
Spectator, '^The Vision of Mirxa;'* a 

fieoe that struck my youn^ ftMsy before 
was capable of fixing an idea to a word 

*JKo9.. Vol. IV^pttftSeS. 
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of three syllables : ** On the fifth day of 
the moon, which, according to the custom 
of my forefathers, I always keep holy: 
after having washed myself, and offerea 
up mv morning devotions, I ascended the 
high hill of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest 
of the day in meditation and prayer," etc. 
We know nothing, or next to nothing, 
of the substance or structure of our Souls, 
so cannot account for those seeming ca- 
prices iu them * that one should be par- 
ticularly pleased with this thing, or struck 
with that, which, on Minds of a different 
cast, makes no extraordinary impression. 
I have some favorite flowers in Spring, 
among which are the mountain-daisy, the 
hare-oell, the fox-glove, the wild brier- 
rose, the budding birk, and the hoaiy 
hawthorn, that I view and hang over with 
particular delight. I never hear the loud, 
solitary whistle of the curlew in a Summer 
noon, or the wild mixing cadence of a 
troop^ of ^y-plover in an Autumnal 
morning, without feeling an elevation of 
soul like the enthusiasm of Devotion or 
Poetry. Tell me, my dear Friend, to 
what can this be owing ? Arc we a piece 
of machinery, thatj like the iEolian harp, 
passive^ takes the impression of the pass- 
mg accident ; Or do tliese workings argue 
something within us above the trodden 
clod ? I own myself partial to these proofs 
of those awful and important realities — a 
Crod. that made all things — man's imma- 
terial and immortal nature-^^nd a World 
of weal or woe, beyond death and the 

Save — these proofs that we deduct by 
nt of our own powers of observation. 
However respectable Individuals in all 
affOB have been, I have ever looked on 
Mankind in the lump to be nothing better 
than^ a^ fooling, head-strong, credulous, 
unthinking Mob : and their universal be- 
lief has ever had extremely little weight 
with me. Still I am a very sincere be- 
liever in the Bible ; but I am drawn by 
the conviction of a Man, not by the halter 
of an Ass. Robert Burnh. 

TO MISS DA VIES, 

fmdomig a Song Inspired by her Cfiarmn. 

AngQBt, 1701. 

It is impossible. Madam, that the gen- 
erous warmth and angelic purity of your 
yoothfal mind can have any idea of that 
moral disease under which I unhappily 
Bust CADk as the chief of sinners ; I mean 



a torpitude of the moral powers, that may 
be called a lethargy of conscience. In 
vain Ilemorse rears her horrent crest, and 
rouses all her snakes : beneath the deadly 
fixed eye and leaden hand of Indolence, 
their wildest ire is charmed into the torpor 
of the bat, slumbering out the rieors of 
winter in the chink of a ruinea wall. 
Nothing less. Madam, could have made 
me so long neglect your obliging com- 
mands. Indeed I had one apolo^ — 
the bagatelle was not worth presenting. 
Besides, so strongly am I interested in 
Miss Davies's fate and welfare in the 
serious business of life, amid its chances 
and changes, that to make her the subject 
of a silly Dallad, is downright mockery of 
these ardent feelings ; 'tis like an imper- 
tinent jest to a dying friend. 

Gracious Heaven ! why this disparity 
between our wishes and our powers ? Why 
is the most generous wish to make others 
blest impotent and ineffectual as the idle 
breeze tnat crosses the pathless desert? 
In mv walks of life I have met with a few 
people to whom how gladlv would I have 
said — ** Go, be happy ! I know that your 
hearts have been wounded by the scorn 
of the proud, whom accident has placed 
above you — or worse stiU, in whose nands 
are, perhaps, placed many of the comforts 
of your life. But there ! ascend the rock, 
Inaependence, and look justly down on 
their littleness of soul. Make the worth- 
less tremble under your indignation, and 
the foolish sink before your contempt; 
and largely impart that happiness to 
others, which, I am certain, will ffive 
yourself so much pleasure to bestow ! 

Why, dear Madana, must I wake from 
this delightful reverie, and find it all a 
dream? Why, amid my generous entha- 
siasmj must I find m^lf poor and power- 
less, incapable of wiping one tear from 
the eye ot pity, or of adding one comfort 
to the friena I love !-^ut upon the 
world ! sav I, that its affairs are adminis- 
tered so ill. They talk of reform : good 
Heaven ! what a reform would I make 
among the sons, and even the daughters 
of men ! Down immediately should go 
fools from the high places where misM- 
gotten chance has perked them up, and 
through life should tliey skulk, ever naont- 
ed by their native insignificance, as the 
body marches accompanied by its shadow. 

As for a much more formidable class, 
the knaves, I am at a loss what to do with 
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them : had I a world, thei*e should not be 
a knave in it . . . . . . But the 

hand that could give, I would Uberally 
fill ; and I woula pour delight on the 
heart that could kindly forgive, and gen- 
erously love. 

Still the inequalities of life are, among 
men, comparatively tolerable ; but there 
is a delicacy, a tenderness, accompanying 
every view in which we can place lovely 
Woman, that are grated and shocked at 
the rude, capricious distinctions of For- 
tune. Woman is the blood-royal of life : 
let there be slight degrees of prec^ency 
umonK them— but let them be all sacred. 
Whether this last sentiment be right or 
wrong, I am not accountable : it is an 
original component feature of my mind. 

KB. 

phaBton and the chariot 

of the sun. 

[ 2%e iktamcrphot^t are oonalderod ns the chtj^cTcBUvre 
of all Ovid's works. Among the numberlem boantiffl 
with which this poem abounds we shall instance ** The 
Palace of the Son."] 

The Sun's bright palace, on high columns 

raised, 
With barnish'd gold and flaming jewels 

blaz'd; 
The folding gates diflfUs'd a silver light, 
And with a milder gleam refreshed the sight. 
Of polish 'd iv*ry was the covering wrought; 
The matter vy'd not with the sculptor's 

thought 
For on the portal was displayed on high 
(The work of Vulcan) a fictitious sky ; 
A waving sea th' inferior earth embrac'd, 
And gods and goddesses the waters grac'd. 

iEgean here a mighty whale bestrode ; 
Triton and Proteus (the deceiving god) 
With Doris here were carv'd, and all her 

train, 
Some loosely swimming iu the figur'd main ; 
While some on rocks their dropping hair 

divide, 
And some on fishes through the waters glide. 
Though various features did the sisters grace, 
A sister's likeness was in every face. 

On earth a different landscape courts the 
eyes; 
Men, towns, and beasts, in distant prospects 
rise. 



And nymphs, and streams, and woods, and 

rural deities. 
O'er all, the heav'ns refulgent image shines, 
On either gate were six engraven signs. 

[After this superb description, the arrival of PhaSton, 
and his rash request, begins to interest his readers.] 

Here Phaeton, still gaining on the ascent. 
To his suspected fiither's palace went, 
Till pressing forward thro' the bright abode. 
He saw at distance, the illustrious God. 
He saw at distance, or the dazzling light 
Had flashed too strongly on his aching sight 

The God sits high, exalted on a throne 

Of blazing gems, with purple garments on ; 

The Hours in order rang'd on either hand, 

And Days, and Months, and Years, and Ages 
stand. 

Here Spring appears, with flow'ry chapletA 
bound; 

Here Summer, in her wheaten garland 
crown M ; 

Here Autumn the rich trodden grapes be- 
smear; 

And hoary Winter shivers in the rear. 

Phoebus beheld the youth from off his 

throne. 
That eye which looks on all was fix'd on one ; 
He saw the boy's confhsion in his fkce, 
Surpris'd at all the wonders of the place ; 
And cries aloud, ''What wants my son? for 

know 
My son thou art, and I must call thee so.' 



ti 



'' Light of the world," the trembling youth 

replies, 
" niustrious parent I since you don't despise 
The parent's name, some certain token give, 
That I may Clymen6's proud boast believe, 
Nor longer, under false reproaches grieve." 

The tender sire was grieved with what he 

said. 
And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 
Then bid the youth advance: " My son," said 

he, 
" Come to thy father's arms ! for Cljrmen^ 
Has told thee true; a parent's name I own, 
And deem thee worthy to be call'd my son. 
As a sure proof, make some request, and I, 
Whatever it be with that request comply. 
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By Styx I swear, whose waves are hid in 

night, 
And roll impervious to my piercing sight." 

The youth transported, asks without delay. 
To guide the sun's bright chariot for a day. 

[We DOW behold with concern the exceaeive grief of a 
flidier, whose tender efforts oonld not dirert the rash 
joath from persisting in his &t«l design.] 

The Ckxl repented of the oath he took ; 
For anguish thrice his radiant head he shook. 
*'My son," says he, "some other proof re- 
quire; 
Rash was my promise, rash is thy desire. 
I'd fain deny this wish which thou hast made, 
Or, what I can't deny, would fain dissuade. 
Too vast and hazardous the task appears, 
Nor suited to thy strength, nor to thy yean. 
Thy lot is mortal, but thy wishes fly 
Beyond the province of mortality, 
There is not one of all the gods who dares 
(However skill'd in other great affairs) 
To mount the burning axle-tree but I : 
Not Jove himself, the ruler of the sky. 
Who hurls the three- fork'd thunder from 

above. 
Dares try his strength ; yet who so strong as 

Jove? 
The steeds climb up the first high ascent with 

pain; 
And when the middle firmament they gain. 
If downwards from the heav'ns my head I 

bow. 
And see the earth and ocean hang below. 
E'en I am seis'd with horror and affHght, 
And my own heart misgives me at the sight 
A mighty downfall steeps the ev'ning stage. 
And steady reins must curb the horses' rage. 
Thetis herself has fear'd to see me driv'n 
Down headlong from the precipice of heav'n. 
Beiides, consider what impetuous force 
Turns stars and planets in a different course : 
I iteer against their motions, nor am I 
Rome back by all the current of the sky. 
But how couJd you resist the orbs that roll 
In adverse whirls, and stem the rapid pole? " 

Thus did the god th' unwary youth advine ; 
But he still longs to travel thro' the skies. 

Soon as the father saw the rosy mom. 
And the moon shining with a blunter horn, 



He bid the nimble hours without delay 
Bring forth the steeds ; the nimble hours obey : 
From their full racks the gen'rous steeds re- 
tire. 
Dropping ambrosial foams, and snorting fire. 
Still anxious for his son, the god of day. 
To make him proof against the burning ray, 
His temples with celestial ointment wet, 
Of sovereign virtue to repel the heat : 
Then fix'd the beamy circle on his head. 
And fetch'd a deep, foreboding sigh, and said : 

Take this, at least, this last advice, my son ; 
Keep a stiff* rein, and move but gently on : 
The coursers of themselves will ran too fast, 
Your art must be to moderate their haste. 

He spoke in vain: the youth with active 
heat 
And sprightly vigor, vaults into the seat ; 
And joys to hold the reins, and fondly gives 
Those thanks his father with remorse receives. 

Meanwhile the restless horses neigh'd aloud. 
Breathing out fire, and pawing where they 

stood. 
Thetis, not knowing what had past, gave way, 
And all the waste of heav'n before 'em lay. 
They spring together out, and swiftly bear 
The flying youth through clouds and yielding 

air; 
With wingy speed outstrip the eastern wind, 
And leave the breezes of the mom behind. 
The youth was light, nor could he fill tlie 

seat. 
Or poise the chariot with its wonted weight ; 
But as at sea th' unballast'd vessel rides, 
Cast to and fro, the sport of winds and tides ; 
So in the bounding chariot toss'd on high. 
The youth is hurried headlong thro' the sky. 



Now all the horrors of the heav'ns he spies, 
And monstrous shadows of prodigious size, 
That, deck'd with stars, lie scattered o'er the 
skies. 

Half-dead with sudden fear he dropt the reins I 
The horses felt them loose upon their manes, 
And, flying out thro' all the plains above, 
Ran uncontrol'd where'er their fury drove ; 
Rnsh'd on the stars, and through the pathless 

way. 
Of unknown regions, hurried on the day. 
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And DOW above, aud now below they flew, 
And near the earth the burning chariot drew. 

The moantains kindle aa the car draws near, 
Athos and Tmolas red with fires appear. 

High Pindas, Mimas, aud Parnassus sweat, 
And £tna rages with redoubled heat 
Cover'd with flames, the tow'ring Appenine, 
And Caucasus, and proud Olympus shine ; 
And, where the long-extended Alps aspire. 
Now stands a huge continued range of fire. 

Th' astonish 'd youth, where'er his eyes could 

turn. 
Beheld the universe around him bum : 
The world was in a blase ; nor could he bear 
The sultry vapors and the scorching air. 
Which from below, as from a furnace, flow'd ; 
And now the axle-tree beneath him glow'd. 
Lo«t in the whirling clouds that round him 

broke. 
And white with ashet^ hov'ring in the smoke, 
He flew where'er the horses drove, nor knew 
Whether the horses drove, or where he flew. 

JoTe eall'd to witness every pow'r above. 
And e'en the Kod whose son the chariot drove. 
Thai what be aets he is compelled to do, 
Or nnivcfial ruin must ensue. 
Stimight he ascends the high ethereal throne. 
From whence he os'd to dart his thunder 

down; 
FNm whenee his showers and storms be us'd 

to poor, 
Bot now eoold neither meet with storms nor 

show'r. 
Thcs aiming at the youth, with lifted hand. 
Fall at his head he huri'd the forky brand. 
In drcAdfal thnnd'ring. Thus th' almighty 

lie 
Snppress'd the raging of the fires with fire. 

At once firom life, and from the chariot driVn, 
Th* ambitioas boy fell thunder-stmek firom 



And scatter'd o'er the earth the shining 6mt^ 

ments lay. 
The breathless Phaeton, with flaming hair. 
Shot from the chariot like a falling star. 
That in a summer's evening from the top 
Of heav'n drops down, or seems at least t« 

drop; 
Till on the Po his blasted corpse was huri'd. 
Far from his country, in the western world. 



started with a sudden bound. 
And flaag the reins and chariot to the ground : 
The studded hancas firom their nedu they 

broke; 
Here fell a wheel, and here a alver spoke ; 

the beam and axle torn awar ; 



THE FROG AND THE STEER 

OF HIM THAT 8TRTVETH AFTER MORS 
HONOR THAN HB SHOULD. 
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[Ulrioh Boner wm a pnacUas 
part of the fonrtaenth century, and Is 
Knight of God. He wai bora at Berne, in 
and ei^ojed the patiunage of Johann vuo Rinkeahevs* 
a knight and a Minnednger, to whoa he 
collection of UiAf, called the ** Sdek 
early attained a wide circnhUioa, and hae 
•iTely repablished by Bodmer (Zllrieh, ITSf-fit), mmA 
by Benecke (Berlin, 18ie-18). The kit li the moA 
raloable editioa.] 



A Frog with frogling bj hia aide 
Came hopping through the plain, cm 
There he an ox at grav did tpj; 
Much angered was the frog therebj ; 
He said : " Lord God, what was bj 
Thon madest me so small and thin ? 
Likewise I have no han ds ome 
And all dishonored is mj natare. 
To other creatures fiu* and 
For instance, this 
The frog woold fiua 
'Gan brisk outblow himsslfln 
Then spake his frogling: ""Fktkcre^ 
It boots not» let thy blowing be; 
Thj nature bath ibrbid this battle^ 
Thou canst not vie with the 
Nathkas let be the frog weald ast^ 
Such pridelul notion h«d he get ; 
Again to blow r^t aort 'gan kc^ 
Andaaid: ** Like ox eonld I bM be 
In sine, within this worid 
No frog so glad, to thee I 
The son spake: ''Fathcr.i 
Thou shouldst tonaest thv 
I fcar thon art to lose thr lii^; 
Come, foUov wie 
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Oood father, take advice of me, 

And let thy boastfiil blowing be." 

Frog said : " Tbou need'st not beck and nod, 

I will not do % so help me God I 

Big as this ox is, I must turn, 

Mine honor now it doth concern." 

He blew himself, and barst in twain : 

8ach of that blowing was his gain. 

The like hath oft been seen of saoh 
Who grasp at honor overmuch ; 
They must with none at all be doing, 
But sink full soon and come to ruin. 
He, that, with wind of pride accursed, 
Much puffs himself, will surely burst ; 
He men miswishes and miqudges. 
Inferiors scorns, superiors grudges, 
Of all his equals is a hater. 
Much grieved he is at any better: 
Wherefore it were a sentence wise. 
Were his whole body set with eyes. 
Who envy hath, to see so well 
What lucky hap each man befell. 
That so he filled were with fhry. 
And burst asunder in a hurry ; 
And so full soon betid him this 
Which to the frog betided is. 

^aiutaUd bf Thoilas Cakltu. 



one, to which I have not yet alluded ; 
that is the question which may he put to 
us, as to what benefit we hope to confer 
upon the people by our plan of reform. 
We may be asked, Will you relieve the 
distresses of the people by reform, or will 
you not leave them precisely as they are?]* 
But, sir, I say that such a question is 
totally irrelevant to the matter. Sir, it 
might just as well be objected to my noble 
friend's intentions to relieve the people by 
taking off the duty on coals : '' Oh, what 
signifies your reduction ? It does nothing 
whatever towards improving the constitu- 
tion." Any gentleman mignt just as well 
arraign my noble ftiend in this way as tell 
me that this bill will not improve the con- 
dition or increase the comforts of the poor. 
Nor am I one of those who would debate 
the theory on which such expectations are 
founded. I am not one of tnose, sir, who 
would hold out to the people vain hopcB 
of immediate benefit from this measure 
which it could not realize. Neither am I 
one of those who maintain the opposite 
theory, such as is expressed in a well- 
known couplet, which 1 remember to have 
been once quoted by the late Lord Liver- 
pool : 

" How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or 



cure. 
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[John, Barl Bussell* the third ion of John, sixth 
I>«k« of Bcdfonl, wm born in London 1792, di«d 1878. 
He WM educated at Ilarrow and at Westminster School ; 
he aleo attended Edinburgh Unirendty. In 1813 he 
WW returned to Piirlianient in the Liberal interest. He 
dIstingQished himself for bis advocacy of social and 
polltieal reform, and as a parliamentary debater and 
cvator. He took part in the debates on the income tax 
aad foreign treaties, and in 1817 spoke strongly against 
Um soapension of the Habeas Corpus Act. He was 
taiaed to the peerage as Karl Russell in 1800. He is 
tke aotbor of many political works, but will be best 
mnembered by bis edition of the I4ft tmd L«Uen of Tom 
JWoere and Hft and CbrrMpondaicc of OharU$ Jamei 
Mm.] 

I believe, sir, that I have now done with 
the exposition of our plan, and with the 
principal objections which maybe brought 
a^nst it There is, indeed, one objec- 
tion, sir, and that a very comprehensive 

> From a speech delivered in the Bouse of Commons, 
laae H 1831. 



Far am I from agreeing in the opinion 
which the poet has so well expressed in 
those lines. They are very pretty poetry, 
but they are not true in politics. When 
I look to one country as compared to 
another, at the different epochs of their 
history, I am forced to believe that it is 
upon law and government that the pros- 
perity and morality, the power and intelli- 
gence, of every nation depend. When I 
compare Spain (in which the traveller is 
met by the stiletto in the streets and by 
the carbine in high roads) to England, in 
the poorest parts of which the traveller 
passes without fear, I think the difference 
IS occasioned by the different governments 
under which the people live. At least, 
sir, it cannot be denied that the end 
attained by the two governments of these 
respective countries is essentially different. 
Is It possible, indeed, for any intelligent 
person to travel through countries ana not 
trace the characters and conduct of the 
inhabitants to the nature of their intdtu- 
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therefore, a reform of Parliamentr--when [Blohard Lalor Shell, one of the mort emioe.t 

1 propose that the people shall send into j^^^ omton of recent tlme^ wm born in im. He WM 

this House real representatives, to dellb- educated «t Trinity College. Dublin, and at Ston/hurrt. 
erate on their wants and to consult for After being called to the Iriah b«r in 1814, he attract*^ 

their interests — to consider their griev- attention a« a member of the CathoHc A«oclation by 

ances and attend to their desires — ^when I hia eloquence, and was aftenrards elected aa member 

propose that they shall in fact, as they of ParUament for Milbonme Port In the HouM he 

hitherto have been said to do in theory, commanded attention by the rigor, eameetneM, and 

possess the vast power of holding the eloquence of hli appealt. He attached himself to the 

purse-String of the monarch, I do it under Whiga, became Queen's Counsel and Prity Councillor, 

the conviction that I am laying the founda- *"<> afterwards, in succession, a commissioner of Green 

tion of the greatest improvement in the ^*c*» HospiUl, Vice-Presldent of the Board of Trade, 

comforts and well-being of the people. Judge-Adrocate^eneral, and Master of the Mint He 

Let what will be done, the laws of such an *»«* *" ^^^ »^ Florence, while acting as nrinister- 

• assembly will not be voted by men hurry- plenipotentiary.] 

ing from the counter, almost ignorant for Englishmen, look at Ireland I what do 

what purpose, and arriving; in this House behold?— a beautifiil conntiy. with 

at twelve o clock at night, m tome to give ^onderfW agricultural and commercial ad- 

a vote upon a subject of which they have vantages-iSe link between America and 

B of trade 
indented 

not with whom they "are" voting, but for ;^rivere"witrrf^unatrcYii"ate! wd a 

what measure they vot*. The measures ^^^ ^^^^ ^t^ easy fertUity, and in- 

of such an Msemblv will be deliberately ^^^4^^ by a bold, intrepid, and-with all 

weighedpand will be carefully designed j,^ j fe^te_a ge„eroui and enthusiastic 

to remedy the evils which may have been g-nnle 

brought upon the wuntry by bad laws, P g^^ is natural Ireland; what U arti- 

and to rescue It from tteir operation g ;^ Ireland? Such is Ireland as God 

When I am told that the government of .^^^ ^er; what is Ireland as EngUnd 

a country does not affect the condition 01 majg ber? 

a people, I say look to Ireland What ^his fine country U laden with a popu- 
has caused the state of that oountay to be ^^^^^^ j^^ ^^^j miserable in Eure^e. 
such as It now 18? What but the want your domestic swine are better houl«l 
of due, kind, paternal attention on the ^^^ j^e people. Harvests, the most 
part of Its govemmentr-a want of fellow- ab„„dant, ire {«aped by men with starva- 
reelmg in the legislature with the great ^^^^ ;„ jj,;;, fooesVfamine covers a fruit- 
mass of the peo^e ? I sav, then, that if ^ jj ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ 
we identify this House with the ^ple of ^^^ ^^ ^^e g^at oommeroi^ facilities 
the three kingdoms, if we give ^.ngland, „^ ^^^^ ;„„„j ^ ^^^ j^e deep rive«, 
Ireland, and Scotland the nght of having ^^^^ g^^^,, ^^^^ opulence, ind tun^ 
legitimate representatives in Parliament, the machineryofa thousand manufactures, 
however slow may be our proeress-how- ^ ^^ ^ ^j,^ fy ^ ^oat 
ever wo may be reproached ly the fa«- ^^^j ^^^^^y ^„j thewavi breaks 
tious for the tardiness of our «lvance m j„ ^^^ - ^^e sUent magnificence of 
giving to the people all the nghts and i^^t^ ,„d ghipiesg harbonT 
privifepes they claim, we prejnde for car- j^^^j „f ^eiSg a souree of wealth and 
rying into effect the acknowkdged prin- ^ j,^ » j j j^ j ^ j 
ciples of the constitution, preserving un- a«..,i.«. «-,.. ^..^.^^ <» ..«.. . o:...u 1.0. 
diiiinbhed the prerogatives of the Crown, ^l^ ^fhf^^X W?W^*„rC.i^' 
the authority of I^rliament, and the s^fliifu^^^^ellSs and enlS 
rights and liberties of the nation, «m.rded ^UX^d'ifS^^u'^Int to^'^l" 
by the iaithful representative ot a free ^j^]^^„ i„ universal ruin, 
people and the loyal subiects of a generous *^ ^ ^^ f ^^^ enormous popu- 

bto amlTlhTvS±^Uon of 'ynV 'ation is^enated and disassociate/from 

land and Wales. i This speech would suit for the IreUnd of 1888—^1 
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the state ; the influence of the constituted 
and legitimate authorities is gone ; a 
strange, anomalous, and unexampled kind 
of government has sprung up from the 
public passions, and exercises a despotic 
sway over the great mass of the com- 
munitv ; while the class inferior in num- 
bers, but accustomed to authoritj', and 
in^riated at its loss, are thrown into 
formidable reaction. The most ferocious 
passions rage from one extremity of the 
country to the other. Hundreds and 
thousands of men, arrayed with badges, 
^ther in the south ; and the smaller fac- 
tions, with discipline and arms, are mar- 
shalled in the north. The country is 
strewed with the materials of civil commo- 
tion, and seems like one vast magazine of 
powder, which a spark might ignite into 
an explosion that would shake the whole 
fabric of civil society into ruin, and of 
which England would perhaps never re- 
cover the shock. 



CAVENDISH'S ACCOUNT OF KING 
HENRY'S (VIII.) VISITS TO WOL- 
SEY'S HOUSE. 

[Gtoorge Cavendish, gentleman-uiber to Car- 
dinal Wolaey, and BnL«equently to Henry VIII. (bom 
IfiOO, died 1557>, left in MS. a life of the Ikmoua Oar- 
dinai, entitled, Tht Segotiatiotu of Thtmaa WooUey, tht 
Ortat OcardmtU of England^ London, 1041, 4to.] 

And when it pleased the king's majesty, 
for his recreation, to repair unto the car- 
dinal's house, as he did divers times in 
the year, at which time there wanted no 
preparations or goodly furniture, with 
viands of the finest sort that might he 
provided for money or friendship • such 
pleasures were then devised for the kind's 
comfort and consolation as might he in- 
vented, or by man's wit imagined. Tlie 
banquets were set forth with masks and 
mummeries, in so gorgeous a sort and 
costly manner, that it was a heaven to be- 
hold. There wanted no dames or dam- 
sels, meet or apt to dance with the mask- 
ers, or to garnish the place for the time 
with other goodly disports. Then was 
there all kind of music and harmony set 
forth, with excellent voices both ()f men 
and children. I have seen the king sud- 
denly come in thither in a mask, with a 
dosen of other markers, all in garments 
like shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold. 



and fine crimson satin paned, and caps of 
the same, with visors of good proportion 
of visnomv ; their hairs and beards either 
of fine gold wire, or else of silver, and 
some being of black silk ; ha\'ing sixteen 
torch-bearers; besides their drums, and 
other persons attending upon them with 
visors, and clothed all in satin, of the 
same colors. And at his coming, and be- 
fore he came into the hall, ye shall under- 
stand that he came by water to the water- 
gate, without any noise, where, against 
his coming, wore laid charged many diam- 
bers [short guns], and at his landing they 
were all shot oif, which made such a rum- 
ble in the air that it was like thunder. 
It made all the noblemen, ladies and gen- 
tlewomen to muse what it should mean 
coming so suddenly, they sitting quietly 
at a solemn banquet. . . . Then, imme- 
diately afler this great shot of guns, the 
cardinal desired the lord chamberlain and 
comptroller to look what this sudden shot 
should mean, as though he knew nothing 
of the matter. They thereupon looking 
out of the window into Thames, returned 
aeain, and showed him that it seemed to 
them there should be some noblemen and 
strangers arrived at his bridge, as ambas- 
sadors from some foreign prince. . . . 
Then quoth the cardinal to my lord cham- 
berlain. ** I pray you," quoth he, *'show 
them that it seemeth me that there should 
be among them some nobleman whom I 
suppose to be much more worthy of honor 
to sit and occupy. this room and place than 
I; to whom I would most gladly, if I 
knew him, surrender my place according 
to my duty. ' * Then spsike my lord cham- 
berlain unto them in French, declaring 
my lord cardinal's mind ; and mey round- 
ing [whispering] them again in the ear. 
my lord chamberlain said to my lord car- 
dinal, **Sir, thoy confess," quoth he, 
*' that among them there is sucli a noble 
personage, whom, if your grace can ap- 
point him from the other, he is contented 
to disclose himself, and U) a(*ct»pt your 
place most worthily." With that, the 
cardinal, taking a good advisement amon^ 
them, at the lastj quoth he, *' Me seemeth 
the gentleman witn the black beard should 
be even he." And with that be arose 
out of his chair, and offered the same to 
the gentleman in the black beard, with his 
cap in his hand. The person to whom he 
offered then his chair was Sir Edwanl 
Neville, a comely knight, of a goodly i>er- 
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aonage, that mucli more reaembled the ' 
king 3 pcreoQ in thut mask than any other. | 
The king, hetirinK and perceiving the car- 
dinal BO deceived in bie eatimatioD and I 
choice, could not forbear laughing ; but 
plucked down his visor, and Master Ne- 
ville's also, and dashed out with such a j 
pleasant countenance and cheer, that all j 
noble estates there aaaembled, seeiuK the 
king in there amongst them, r^oicea vei^ 
much. The cardinal efleoons desired ha 
lughoeas to take the place of entaW, to 
whom the kinjj answered that he would 
go first and shift his apparel ; and so dc- 
rtarted, and went straight into m; lord's 
bedchamber, where was a ereat fire made 
and prepared for him, and there new-ap- 
pdireUed him with rich and princely gar- 
ments. And in the time of the king's 
absence the dishes of the banquet were 
clean taken up, and the table spread again 
with new and sweet-perfumed clotlis; 
every man sitting stilt until the king and 
his maskcis caine in among them i^^iu. 
everv man being newly apDarelled, Then 
the king took his seat under the cloth of 
estate, commanding no man to remove, 
but sit still, as they did before. Then in 
came a new bannuet before the king's 
mqiesty, and to all the rest through the 
tables, wherein, 1 suppose, were served 
two hundred dishes, or above, of wondrous 
costly meats and devices, subtillv devised. 
Thus passed they forth the whole night 
with banqueting, dancing, and other tri- 
umphant devioes, U) the great comfort of 
the king, and pleasant re^rd of the no- 
bilitv there assembled. — The Negotiatiom 
ofThomat Wmltey. 
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On the banks of the IrtiEh, which rises 
in Calmuck Tartary, and falls into the 
Oby, is situated Tobolsk, the capital of 
Siberia ; bounded on the north by forests 
eleven hundred verstfi in length, extending 
to the borders of the frozen ocean, and 
inteisperved with rocky mountains covered 
with perpetual snows. Around it are 
sterile plains, whose frozen sands have 
seldom received an impression from the 
human foot, and numerous frigid lakes, or 
rather stagnant marshes, whose icy streams 
never watertJ a meadow, nor opened to 
the sunbeam the bcautjcs of a flower. On 
approaching neanir te the pole, these 
stately nroduc^ons of nature, whose shel- 
I tering Foliage is so grateful to the weaiy 
' traveller, totally disappear. Brambles, 
dwarf birohes and shrubs alone ornament 
' this desolate spot ; and, farther on, even 
I these vanish, leaving nothing but swamps 
covered with a useless moss, exhibiting 
the last effbrU of expiring nature. But 
still, amidst the horror anu gloom of as 
eternal winter, nature displays some of 
her grandest spectacles — the aurora bore- 
aliH, enclosing the horiEon like a resplen- 
dent arch, emits colunine of quivering 
light, and freauentlj offers to view sigbtfl 
which are unknown in a more southern 
hemisphere. South of Tobolsk is the 
province called lechim ; plains strewed 
with the repositories of the dead, and dl- 
I vided by laxes of sta^ant and nnwhole- 
I some water, separate it from the Kirqnis, 
I an idolatrous and wandering people. It 
is bounded on the left by the nver Irtish, 
and on the right by the Tobol, the naked 
and barren shores of which present to the 
I eye fragments of rocks, promiscuously 
heaped together, with here and there a 
I solitArji fir-tree rearing its head. Beneath 
them, in a space formed by an an^le of 
the river, is the small villu^e of Saimka, 
about six hundred versts from Tobolsk : 
situated In the farthest extremity of the 
circle, in the midst of a desert, its en- 
virons arc as gloomy as the sombre light 
which illuminates the hemisphere and as 
dreary as the climate. 

The province of Isohim is nevertheless 
denommated the Italy of Siberia ; once it 
enjoys nearly four months of summer, 
though the winter is rigerous to an ex- 
cess. The north winds which blow during 
that period arc so incessant, and render 
the cold HO piercing, that even in Sep- 
tember the "Tobol is paved with ice. A 
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heavy snow falls upon the earth and dis- 
appears not before the end of Ma,y ; but 
m)m the time that it begins to dissolve, 
the celerity with which the trees shoot 
forth their leaves, and the fields display 
their verdure, is almost incredible : three 
days is the short period that nature re- 
ijuires to bring her plants to maturity. The 
blossoms of the birch-tree exhale an odor- 
iferous scent, and the wild flowers of the 
field decorate the ground * flocks of various 
kinds of fowl play upon the surface of the 
lakes; the wnite crane plunges among 
the rushes of the solitaiy marsh to build 
her nest, which she plaits with reeds ; 
whilst the fl^ng squirrels in the woods, 
•cutting the air with their bushy tails, hop 
from tree to tree, and nibble the buds of 
the pines and the tender leaves of the 
bircL Thus the natives of these dreary 
regions experience a season of pleasure ; 
but the unhappy exiles who inhabit it — 
das! none. 

Of these miserable bein^ the greatest 
part reside in the villages situated on the 
iwrders of the river, between Tobolsk and 
the extremest boundary of Ischim ; others 
are dispersed in cottages about the coun- 
tiy. The Government provides for some, 
but many arc abandoned to the scanty 
subsistence thev can procure from the 
chase during the winter season, and all 
are objects or general commiseration. In- 
deed, the name they ^ve to the exiles 
seems to have been dictated by the ten- 
derest sympathv, as well as by a strong 
conviction of their innocence — they call 
them '* Unfortunates.** 

A few versts from Saimka, in the centre 
of a marshy forest, upon the border of a 
deep circular lake, surrounded with black 
poplars, resided one of these banished 
families, consisting of three persons — a 
man about five and forty, his wife, and a 
beautiful daughter, in the oloom of youtli. 

Secluded in the desert, this little family 
were strangers to the intercourse of so- 
ciety : the father went alone to the chase ; 
bat neither had he, his wife, or daughter, 
ever been at Saimka; and, except one 
poor Tartar peasant, who waited on them, 
no human being entered their dwelling. 
The Governor of Tobolsk only was in- 
formed of their birth, their country and 
the cause of their banishment, ana this 
secret he had not even confided to the 
lieutenant of his iurisdiction, who was es- 
taUisbed at Saimka. In committing these 

ToL. X. 



I exiles to his care he had merely given or- 
ders that they should be provided with a 
comfortable lod^ng, a garden, ibod and 
raiment, restricting them from all com- 
munication with any one, and ])articularly 
to intercept any letter they might attempt 
to convey to the court of Kussia 

So much consideration, mystery and 
precaution excited a suspicion that, under 
the simple name of Peter Springer, the 
fiat her of this family conceajed a name 
more illustrious and misfortunes of no 
common nature. Perhaps he was guilt.v 
of some great crime; or, possibly, he 
might be a victim to the hatred and in- 
justice of the Russian ministers. 

»•••••• • 

Peter Springer had built their little 
cottage hiniseli. It was of the wood of 
fir-trees, thatched with straw; detached 
masses of rocks defended it from the 
sweeping blasts of the north wind and 
from the inundations of the lake. These 
rocks, formed of a soft peeling granite, in 
their exfoliation reflected the rays of the 
sun * mushrooms sprang from their 
crevices, some of a pale pink, others of a 
saffron color or of^ a grayish blue, an- 
nounced the earliest days of spring ; and 
in those cavities where humcanes had 
scattered loose earth, pines and service- 
trees buried their roots and raised their 
tender foliage. 

On the southern side of the lake the 
forest consisted only of underwood, thinly 
scattered, and leaving open to view the 
uncultivated plains beyond, covered with 
burying-places and monuments of the 
dead, many of which had been pillaged, 
and the scattered bones were the only re- 
mains of a nation that would have oeen 
consigned to eternal oblivion had not the 
gold and jewels, buried with its people, re- 
vealed to avarice its existence. 

To the east of this extensive plain a 
little wooden chapel had been erected by 
the primitive Christians. On that side 
the tombs had been respected, and, under 
the cross which adorned it, no one had 
dared to profane the ashes of the dead. 
In these plains or steppes (the name they 
bear in Siberia) Peter Springer, during 
the long and severe winter of the northern 
climate, spent his days in hunting. He 
killed elks, which fed on the leaves of 
the willow and poplar; sometimes he 
caught sables, but more frequently er- 
I mines, which were very numerous. With 
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the prioQ that ho obtained for their fiir he 
procured fVom Tobolsk different articles 
which contributed to the comfort of his 
wife and the education of his daughter. 
The long winter evenings were devoted to 
the instruction of the young Elizabeth, 
who would read aloud some passages or 
history, while Springer directed her atten- 
tion to those parts which could elevate and 
expand her mind, and Phedora, her 
mother, to all that could make it tender 
and compassionate. 

As soon as the snow began to 3deld to 
the power of the sun, and a slight shade 
of verdure appeared upon the earth, the 
whole familv was busily engaged in the 
culture of their garden ^ Springer turned 
up the earth, while Elizabeth sowed the 
seeds prepared by the industrious hand of 
Phedora. Their little enclosure was sur- 
rounded by plantations of alder, of white 
cornel, and a species of birch ^ much 
esteemed in Sibena, its blossom being the 
only one that affords a fragrant smell. 
On the southern side of the plantation 
Springer had built a sort of hothouse, in 
wnich he cultivated with the greatest 
assiduity and care various flowejB un- 
known m that climate : when they were 
in full bloom he would gather them, and 

gressinff them to his lips, ornament the 
row of his daughter, saying, ''Elizabeth, 
adorn yourself with the flowers of your 
native country : their fate resembles yours; 
like you they nourish in a foreign land" 

Although Phedora had passed the first 
season oryouth, she was stiU beautifuL 
Devoted to her Creator, her husband, and 
her child, time had not effaced the charms 
that innocence and virtue had imprinted 
on her countenance. She seemed to have 
been created for love in its greatest purity ; 
and if such were her destiny, it had been 
Mfilled. Attentive to aD the wishes of 
her husband, she watched his kwks to dis- 
orver what could contribute to his comfbit 
//r pkasure, that she might anticipate hb 
wish before he had expressed it She 
prepared their repasts herself Order, 
o^sitoflw, and comfort were diaractertsdc 
of their liule abode. The larcest apart- 
mi^r^t ierrei as a sJeeping-rocm tor hm^ 
and ••printer. It was warmed by a stove : 
ziut TfiLs w^re d^soorated with the dravin^ 
2xui work of Phedora and her daughter. 



seldom found in this country, and for 
which they were indebted to the profit 
which Spnnger derived fVom the cnase. 
Two small rooms completed their habita- 
tion ; one was occupied by Elizabeth : in 
the other, where the garden and kitcnen 
utensils were kept, slept the Tartar pea- 
sant, their only attendant 

Their days were spent in superintending 
domestic concerns; in makine different 
articles of clothing out of the udns of the 
reindeer, which they dyed with a prenara- 
tion from the bark of the birdi, ainl lined 
with thick furs. But when Sunday ar- 
rived, Phedora secretly lamented that she 
was prevented fVom attending divine ser- 
vice, and spent great part of the dav in 
prayer. ^ Prostrate before the God of all 
consoktion, she invoked Him in behalf of 
the obiects of her tendoneas * and if hcsr 
piety daily increased, one of tJie prineiiMd 
causes was, that her ideas and expteanoos 
became more eloquent, and better adapted 
to bestow that oonsolatioD wlddi ho^tas- 
band so much required, in pfopottm i» 
her soul became dievatea by dterotiatL 

The young Elizabeth, who k 
other country than the deaolate om 
she had inhabited frooi llie a^ee of 
ears, discovered beauties which 
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lnminaiy to which it is indebted for its 
esisteDoe. 

The most fervent affections are those 
which are least divided. Thus Elizabeth, 
who knew no one but her parents (conse- 

Siently could love none but them), loved 
em with a fervor that scarcely admitted 
of comparison. Thev were the protectore 
of her childhood, the partakers of her 
amusements, her only society. She knew 
nothing but what they had taught her : to 
them was she indebted for her talents, her 
knowledge, her studies, her recreations 
and everything ; and feeling that without 
them she could do nothing, enjoy nothing, 
she delighted in her dependence on them. 
When reason and reflection, however, suc- 
ceeded to the carelessness of childhood, 
Elisabeth observed the tears of her mother, 
and perceived that her father was unhappy. 
She often bested them to tell her the 
cause, but coma obtain no other answer 
than that they regretted being at such a 
distance from their country. But with 
the name of that country, or rank they 
held in it, the^r did not trust her, fearing 
to excite a vain reeret by informing her 
of the elevated rank from which they had 
been precipitated. From the time that 
Elisabeth discovered the affliction of her 
parents her thoughts no longer flowed in 
the same channel, and the tenor of her 
life was changed. The innocent amuse- 
ments she hsMl enjoyed lost their attrac- 
tions. Her birds were neglected and her 
ftowers were forgotten. 

Yes ; she resolved to tear herself from 
the embraces of her parents, — to proceed 
ak>ne, on foot, to St Petersburg, and to 
implore the Emperor to pardon her father. 
Such was the bold desi^ which had pre- 
sented itself to her imagination ; such was 
the duinff enterprise, the dangers of 
which could not daunt the heroic courage 
of a ^oun^ and timid female. She be- 
held m theur strongest light many of the 
impediments she must surmount, but her 
confidence in the Creator, and the ardor 
of her wishes, encouraged her ; and she 
felt convinced that she could overcome 
them all. ^ As her scheme, however, began 
to unfold itself, and she reflected upon the 
means of carrving it into execution, her 
urnorance could not fail to alarm her. 
Sne had never passed the boundaries of 
the forest she inhabited : how then was 
she to find her way to St Petersburg? 



how could she travel through countries in- 
habited by people who spoke a language 
unknown toiler?^ She must subsist upon 
charity : to submit to this she recallea to 
her aid those precepts of humility which 
her mother had so carefully inculcated ; 
but her father had so often spoken of the 
inflexibility of mankind that she dreaded 
being reduced to implore their compas- 
sion. She was too well acquainted with 
the tenderness of her parents to indulge 
the hope that they would facilitate her 
journey. It was not to them that she 
could, m this instance, have recourse. 



Some years before. Springer had been 
delivered bv a young stranger from im- 
minent jperil, upon one of the high rocks 
which lorm a boundary to the ToboL 
This brave youth was the son of M. de 
Smoloff, the governor of Tobolsk. He 
came eveir winter to the plains of Ischim 
to chase elks, sables, and bears, which are 
foimd in the environs of Saimka. In this 
dangerous sport he had met Springer, and 
was the means of saving his life. From 
that period the name of Smoloff had never 
been mentioned in the abode of the exiles 
but with reverence and gratitude. Eliza- 
beth and her mother felt the most lively 
regret at not knowing their benefactor, 
that they might offer to nim their acknowl- 
edgments and benedictions ; but to Hea- 
ven they daily offered them for him, and 
indulged the hope, at each return oi the 
hunting season, that chance might lead 
him to their hut Its entrance had been 
forbidden to him, as well as to every one 
else ; and he lamented not the restriction, 
as he was yet ignorant of the treasure this 
humble habitation contained. 

Nevertheless, since Elizabeth had been 
thoroughly convinced of the difficulty of 
leaving the desert without some human 
aid, her thoughts had freauently rested 
upon young Smoloff. Sucn a protector 
would have dissipated all her terrors, and 
might have vanquished all the obstacles 
that opposed her design. Who was better 
(»klculated than he to give all the informa- 
tion she required respecting her journey 
from Saimka to St Petersburg? to in- 
struct her in what method to get her 
petition delivered to the Emperor? and, 
should her flieht irritate the governor, who 
was better calculated than a son to soften 
his resentment, move his compassion, and 
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save her parentfl from being made respon- 
sible for her transgression ? 

Thus did she reflect on all the advan- 
tages \¥hich were likely to result from such 
a support : and as winter drew near she 
resolved not to let the hunting season pass 
witliout taking some steps to inform ner- 
self whether young Smoloff was in the 
country ; and. if so^ of seeking an oppor- 
tunity to speak to him. 

Springer had been so much affected by 
the terror of his wife and daughter at the 
mere recital of the danger he had incurred, 
that he promised never again to engage in 
the bear hunt, nor to extend his walks be- 
yond the plain but in pursuit of squirrels 
or ermines. 

A heavy fall of snow, congealed into a 
solid mass by an intense frost, had com- 
pletely covered the surface of the earth, 
when, on a fine morning in the month of 
December, Springer took his gun, and 
prepared for the chase. Before his de- 
parture he embraced his wife and daughter, 
and promised to return before the close oi 
day ; but the hour had passed, night ap- 

groached, and Springer arrived not 
ince the adventure which threatened his 
life this was the first time that he had 
failed in the strictest punctuality, and the 
terror Af Phedora was ind^ribable. 
Elizabeth, while she partook of it, sought 
every means to tranquillize her mother ; 
she would have flown to seek and succor 
her father, but she had not resolution to 
leave her mother in the agony in which 
she beheld her. 

^ At length, however, the delicate and 
timid Phedora, who, hitherto, had never 
Tentured beyond the banks of the lake, 
roused to exertion by the violence of her 
agitation, resolved to accompany her 
daughter in search of her husband. They 
proceeded together through the under- 
wood of the forest, towards the plain. 
The cold was bitter, the firs appeared like 
trees of ice, their branches being hid under 
a thick covering of hoar frost. A mist 
obscured the horizon. Night's near ap- 
proach gave to each object a still gloomier 
shade, and the ground, smooth as glass, 
refused to support the steps of the trem- 
bling Phedora. Elizabetn, reared in this 
dimate, and accustomed to brave the ex- 
tremest severitv of the weather, assisted 
her mother, ana led her on. Thus a tree, 
transplanted from its native soil, languishes 
in a formgn huid, while the young suck- 



ling that springs from its root, habituated 
to the new climate, acquires strength, 
flourishes, and in a few years sustains the 
branches of the trunk that nourished it ; 
protecting, by its friendly shade, the tree 
to which it is indebted for existence. Be- 
fore Phedora had reached the plain her 
strength totallv failed. ^'Rest here, my 
dear Mother, said Elizabeth, **and let 
me go alone to the edge of the forest If 
we stay longer the darkness of the night 
will prevent me^m distinguishing my 
father in the p'ain. * * Phedora supported 
herself agains^ a tree, while her daughter 
hastened forward, and in a few seconds she 
reached the plain. ^ Some of the monu- 
ments with which it is interspersed are 
very high. Elizabeth climbed upon the 
most elevated, her heart full of gnef, and 
her eyes dim with tears, and gazed around 
in vam for her father : all^ was still and 
lonely ; the obscurity of night began to 
render the search useles& Terror almost 
suspended her faculties, when the report 
of a gun reviyed her hopes. She nad 
never heard this sound but from the hand 
of her father, and to her it appeared that 
he was near. She rushed towards the 
spot whence the noise proceeded, and, be- 
hind a pile of rocks, discovered a man in 
a bending posture, apparently seekinjg 
something. *' My father, my Father, is 
it you ? " she exclaimed. He turned has- 
tily; it was not Springer. His counte- 
nance was youthful, and his air noble : at 
the sight of Elizabeth he stood amazed. 
*' Oh ! it is not my father," resumed she 
with anguish; ''but perhaps you may 
have seen him on the plain ? Oh ! can 
you tell me where to find him?" **I 
know nothing of your father," replied the 
stranger ; * ' but surely you ought not to be 
here alone at this unseasonable hour." — 
" Oh ! " interrupted she, '* I fear nothing 
but losing my father. " As she spoke she 
raised her eyes to heaven : their expres- 
sion revealed at once firmness in affliction 
and dignity united with softness. They 
expressed the feelings of her soul, and 
seemed to foretell her ratore destiny. The 
stranger had never seen a person, nor had 
his imagination ever painted a vision, like 
Elizabeth ; he almost believed himself in 
a dream. When the first emotion of sur- 
prise had subsided, he inquired the name 
of her father. ** Peter Springer," she 
replied. — ' * How I " he exclaimed, * * you 
are the daughter of the exile redding m a 
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cottage near the lake. Be comforted ; I 
h&Ye seen your father. It is not an hour 
sinoe he left me ; he most be at home ere 
this.;' 

Elizabeth listened no longer, but flew 
toward the spot where she had left her 
mother, but rhedora was gone. The ter- 
rified Elizabeth made the forest resound 
with the names of her parents. A well- 
Iroown voice answered her, she redoubled 
her speed, arrived at the hut, and found 
her rather and mother at the door, their 
arms held forth to receive her. Mutual 
embraces were followed by mutual expla- 
nations. Each of them had returned 
home by a different road, but all were now 
united and happy. Not till then had 
Elizabeth perceived the stranf;er had fol- 
lowed her. Springer immediately recog- 
nized him. and said, with profound regret : 
'* M. de Smoloff, it is very late ; but alas 1 
you know I am not permitted to offer you 
an asylum even for a single night ' ' ' ^ M . 
de SmoloffI" exclaimed Elizabeth and 
her mother, *^our deliverer 1 is it indeed 
he whom we behold? " They fell at his 
feet; and while Phedora, unable to ex- 
press her acknowledgments, bathed them 
with her tears, Elizabeth thus addressed 
him : ** M. de Smoloff, three years have 
now elapsed since you saved my father's 
Hfe ; during that period not a day has 
passed on which our fervent prayers have 
not been offered up to the Almightv to 
beseech Him to reward and bless you. ' — 
"Your prayers then have been heard," 
answerea Smoloff, with the most lively 
emotion, ^' since He has deigned to guide 
my footsteps to this blessed abode ; the 
little good I did deserved not such a 
rewaro." 

It was now night; profound darkness 
covered the forest. A return to Saimka 
at this hour would be attended with dan- 
ger, and Springer knew not how to refuse 
tne rites of hospitality to his deliverer ; 
but he had pledged his honor to the gov- 
ernor of ToDolsk not to receive any one 
under his roof, and to fail in his word, 
solemnly given,* was a dreadful alternative. 
He proposed, therefore, to accompany 
Smoloff t43 Saimka. '^I will take a 
torch,'' said he; ^^I am well acquainted 
with eveiy turn of the forest, and with all 
those places which we must avoid, and 
fear not to conduct you safely." The 
terri^ed Phedora rushed forward to pre- 
vent iiim ; and Smoloff, addressing nim 



respectftdly : ** Permit me, Sir," said he. 
^^to solicit a shelter in your cottage till 
break of day. I know what are my father' s 
ii\junctions, and the motives which com- 
pel him to show you so much severity; 
out I am certain that he would permit me, 
on this occasion, to release you from your 
promise, and I will engage to return 
shortly aud thank you, in his name, for 
the^ asylum you have granted me." 
Springer assented, and took the young man 
by the hand, conducted him into his cot- 
tage, and, placing him near the stove, 
seated himself by his side, while Phedora 
and her daughter prepared their repast 

Elizabeth was dressed, according to the 
costume of the peasants of Tartary, in 
trousers made of the skin of the reindeer, 
and a short petticoat of crimson stuff, 
looped up; while her hair, in graceful 
ringlets, almost reached the ground. A 
close vest, buttoned at the side, displayed 
to advantage the elegance of her form, 
and her sleeves, turned back above the 
elbow, discovered her beautifully-shaped 
arm. The simplicitv of her dress seemed 
to enhance the mila dignity of her man- 
ners, and all her gestures were accom- 
panied with a grace which did not escape 
the observation of Smoloff, who, as ne 
watched her, experienced an emotion to 
which he had before been a stranger. 
Elizabeth beheld him with equal delist, 
but it was a delight pure as her mind, 
founded on the gratitude she owed^ him, 
and on the hope of his assistance in her 

Srojected journey. That Power, who 
ives into the inmost recesses of the 
heart, beheld not in Elizabeth a single 
thought which had not for its object the 
happiness of her parents. 



As soon as the morning dawned young 
Smoloff took leave of the exiles. Eliza- 
beth with sorrow saw him depart, for she 
was impatient to reveal her project to him, 
and to implore his assistance. Not a 
moment's opportunity had presented itself 
for her to speak to him in private. Her 
parents haa never quitted the apartment, 
and she could not address him unobserved 
in their presence. She hoped, however, 
she should see him often, and be more 
fortunate ; and therefore, as he took leave, 
she said, in the most anxious manner : 
'*Will vou not come again, M. de Smo- 
loff? Ah ! promise me that this is not to 
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be the last time I am to see the deliverer 
of my father." 

Springer was surprised at the earnest- 
ness of ner address, and felt uneasy. He 
reflected on the orders of the governor, 
resolving not to disobey them a second 
time. Smoloff replied to Elizabeth] sre- 
Guest that he was certain of obtaining 
from his father an exception in his favor, 
and would go that da)r to solicit it. '' But, 
Sir," said ne to Springer, **when I am 
asking this favor lor myself, can I not 
deliver any message from you ? Is there 
any favor you may require at his hands ? ' ' 
— ^^*No, Sir," answered Springer with 
unusual gravitjr, ^^I have no request to 
trouble you with." His guest looked 
down dejected ; then, addressing himself 
to Phedora, repeated his question in 
nearly the same terms. ''Sir," she 
replied, ''I should be glad if he would 
allow me and my daughter to go to 
Saimkaon Sundays to hear mass." Smo- 
loff undertook to obtain this ]>ermission, 
and departed with the benedictions of the 
whole family, and with the secret wishes 
of Elizabeth for his speedy return. 

Siberia, in winter, is subject to sudden 
storms. Oflen, wnen the sky appears 
serene, dreadful hurricanes arise instant- 
aneously, and obscure the atmosphere. 
They are impelled from the opposite sides 
of the horizon ; and when they meet the 
strongest trees in vain oppose their vio- 
lence. In vain the pliant birch bends to 
the ground J its flexible branches with 
their trembhng leaves are broken and dis- 
persed. The snow rolls fh)m the tops of 
the mountains, carrying with it enormous 
masses of ice, which oreak against the 
points of the rocks ; they break in their 
turn ; and the wind carrying awav the 
fragments, together with those of the 
falling huts, in which the terrified animals 
have in vain sought shelter, strews the 
ground with the rums of every production 
of nature. 

One morning, in the month of January, 
Elizabeth was overtaken by one of these 
terrible storms. She was in the plain 
near the little chapel ; and, as soon as the 
sudden darkness of the sky announced the 
approaching tempest, she sought shelter 
under its roof The furious wind soon 
attacked this feeble edifice, and, shaking 
it to its foundation, threatened every 
instant to level it with the ground. Elisa- 



beth, prostrate before the altar, was in- 
sensiDle to fear. The storm she had heard, 
destroying all around her, roused in her 
breast no sensation but that of a reverential 
awe, caused by a natural reflection on the 
Omnipotent Beinff from whose hand it 
came. As her hie might be serviceable 
to her parents, she felt assured that 
Heaven would, tor their sake, wateh over 
and guard it, till she had dehvered them 
from suffering. This sentiment, approach- 
ing almost to superstition, created by the 
fervor of her filial piety, inspired Eliza- 
beth with a tranquillity so peifect^ that, 
in the midst of warring elements, with the 
thunderbolts of heaven falling around her, 
she yielded calmly to the heaviness which 
oppressed her, and, lyin^ down at the foot 
of the altar, before which she had been 
offering up her prayers, she fell into^ a 
slumber, secure and peaceful as that of in- 
nocence reposing on the bosom of a father. 

On this very dav Smoloff had returned 
from Tobolsk, and afler reaching Saimka, 
he hastily proceeded to the cottage of the 
exiles. He brought the permission Phe- 
dora had solicited. Her daughter and 
herself were allowed to attend divine serv- 
ice at Saimka every Sunday: but as re- 
gards Springer the orders or the Court 
were more strict than ever. In allowing 
young Smoloff to see him once more the 
ffovemor of Tobolsk had consulted his 
feelings rather than his dut]^; but thb 
visit was to be the last ; of this his father 
had exacted a solemn promise. Smoloff 
was grieved to the soul at so much sever- 
ity; out. as he drew near the dwelling of 
Elizabetn, his melancholy dispersed. Ho 
thought less of the pain of taking leave 
under the cruel restnction imposed upon 
him by his father Uian of the delight he 
shoula experience on seeing her again. 

In the nrst ardent pursmt of the youth- 
fal mind the ei^oyment of the present 
felicity is so animated, so complete, that 
it obliterates all idea of the future, and en- 
fproBaea the soul so^ entirely that no room 
is left for the anticipation of future dis- 
tress. Happiness is a sensation too ar- 
dently felt Dy youth to suffer it to waste a 
thought upon the instability of its dura- 
tion. But when, on entering the cottage, 
Smoloff looked around for Elizabeth in 
vain, and reflected that he ^ight not be 
able to prolong his visit till her return, 
his disappointment was too apparent to 
escape the most superficial ooeervatioiL 
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In TUB did Thedon iddr» him in tlie 
nioet mffecdn^ tenns of gndtode, bleseiDg 
the hiuKi which had leopened for her the 
house of €rod and preserred the life of 
her husband. In Tain did Springer call 
him the protector, the eomfortv of the 
afBiftfd He appeared ahnost insensible 
to thor <&ooarse, and in the hule he 
spoke, the name of Ehxabeth erery in* 
stant escaped his lipa^ His evident em- 
hanassment betrayed the state of his 
heart; and the disdosnre rendered him 
the dearer to Fhedora. ffis love for her 
danghter flattered her pride; andsordy 
no mother had more reason to be prood 
of a^ild. 

Springer, not less sensible of the merit 
of his daoffhter, feared she would disooTer 
the partiality of the young man, which 
might disturb her peace; he reminded 
SnK^ff of the obedience dne to his £uher, 
hoping to end a visit which, by divers 
pretences, the yovDth had tried to prolong. 
It was at this period that the storm arose 
and the parents trembled for the safety 
of their child. 'Elizabeth! what will 
become of mjr Elizabeth?*" exdaimedthe 
mother. Sprineer took his stick in silence, 
and went to seek his danghter. Smoloff 
mshed after him. 

The tempest raged with violence on 
every side ; the trees were torn up hv the 
roots * and any attempt to cross the forest 
woold be dangerous. Sprineer remon- 
strated with Smoloff, and endeavored to 
deter him from following. Smoloff saw 
all the danger, bat he was happy to 
brave it for Elizabeth, thus giving proof 
to her of an affection which he would 
v-arcelv have dared ♦o declare to her by 
ainy ottier means. 

They reached the middle of the forest. 
^' Which way shaU we torn?'' asked 
Smoloff. ''Let as proceed towards the 
plain,*' Springer replied; "'she walks 
there every day, and has probaUy taken 
shelter in the chapeL'' They said no 
more, hot proceeded on. Stooping to 
shelter themselves from the broken 
boafhs. and from the fragments of rock 
which fell around them, they walked for- 
ward as fast as the snow would permit.^ 

On reaching the plain the dan^ with 
which they had been menaced from the 
breaking of the trees ceased ; but in this 
ezpusea situation they were sometimes 
dnven backward, and at others thrown 
down by the violence of the tempest At 



bat they reached the chapel, in whidi 
they hoped Ehxabeth had sou^t a refuge. 
But when they beheld this deader shditv, 
the walls of which eonasted on)y of 
slightly joined planks, that seemed ererr 
instant ready to &1L thev began to shucU 
der lest she mi^t be there. AnimalM 
with fear, Smokm rushed into the diapd, 
and behdd Elizabeth, not terrified, pale, 
and trembling, but in a pcsMeful sleep be- 
fore the altar. Struck with unuttoable 
surprise, he stops, points out to Springer 
the cause of his amazement, and, impeued 
by similar sentiments of veneration, they 
fall on their knees by the side of the 
angel, sleeping under the protection of 
heaven. The £uhtf bent over his child, 
while Smoloff, casting down his eyes, re- 
tired some steps, not presuming to ap- 
proach too near to sodi supreme inno- 



Elizabeth awoke, beheld her fiuher, 
and, throwing herself into his arms, ex- 
claimed : ^* Ah ! I knew you watched over 
me." Springer pressed her to his heaxtw 
'' My child,'' saia he, '"into what agonies 
have you thrown your mother and me ! '* 
** Oh, my father, pardon me for causing 
those tears," answered Elizabeth; "'let 
us hasten to relieve the tenors of my 
mother." In rising she perceived Smo- 
loff ^' Ah ! " said she, in gentle accents 
of pleasure and surprise, '*all my pro- 
tectors have been watching over me : — 
heaven, my fiuher, and you." 

Springer resumed: '"My dear child," 
said he, ""you talk of rejoining^ your 
mother, but do you know whether it will 
be possible? whether you will be aUe to 
.tsist the \'io1eDce of a tempest which M. 
de Smoloff and I have escaped onlv by a 
miracle?" **I will try," answered she; 
*' my strength is greater than you sup- 
pose; and I rejoice in an opportuni^ 
which enables me to show you now much 
it is capable of performing, when the 
consolation of my mother calls forth its 
exertion." 

As she spoke, unwonted courage beamed 
in heroes. She leaned on her father and 
Smolofi, who supported her, and sheltered 
her head with tneir mantle& How much 
did Smoloff reioice in that boisterous wind, 
which obliged Elizabeth to trust to him 
for support ! He thought not of his own 
life, which he would gladlv have exposed 
a thousand times to prolong those mo- 
ments. He feared not even for that of 
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Elizabeth, which, in the ecstasy that pos- 
seased him, he would have defied the 
elements combined to hinder him from 
preserving. 

The sky now bcjgan to resume its seren- 
ity, the clouds dispersed, and the wind 
ceased. Springer recovered his spirits,, 
but those of Smoloff were depressed. 
Elizabeth withdrew her arm, and chose to 
walk on unassisted, for she was desirous 
of braving, before her father, the re- 
mainder of the storm. She was proud of 
her strength, and was eager to display 
before him a proof of it, with the hope of 
convincing him that it would not fail when 
she shoula undertake to obtain his pardon 
from the emperor, were it necessary to go 
to the remotest extremity of the earth to 
seek it. 

Phedora received them all with trans- 
ports of jov, thanking heaven for^ having 
restored them to her. She dried her 
daughter's dripping garments, and, taking 
off ner fur bonnet, smoothed her long 
hair. Maternal cares like these Elizabeth 
received daily from the hands of her 
mother, for which her affectionate heart 
became every day more grateful. Young 
Smoloff was affected at witnessing them, 
and felt that the happiness he should ex- 
perience in becoming the husband of Eliz- 
abeth would be mucn increased by being 
also the son of Phedora. 



[Elisabeth pats Into ezecatlon her rasolTe to go to 
St. Petenbarg to ssk her father's pardon, and, starting 
in the company of an old priest, a missionary who is 
going to Moscow, but who dies on the way, we resume 
oar story with her near to PokrolT, on the Volga.] 

She entered again on the road to Pokroff 
with her usual activity. She soon regained 
the Volga, which forms an angle oefore 
this village, and glides past a nunnery. 
She begged for shelter under its rooft 
She related the hardships she had under- 
gone, and disclosed to the community how 
mucn she stood in need of aid. The nuns 
received her with cordiality, and lavished 
upon her such attention that their kind 
solicitude reminded her of those endear- 
ments which she had been used to receive 
irom her mother. The simple and mod- 
est recital that she gave of her adventures 
proved a source of edification to the whole 
community. They lamented their inability 
to assist her with money for the expenses 
of her journey, for their convent was poor, 



and was supported by charity. They 
could not, however, let their guest depart 
in ra^ and nearly barefoot. To provide 
her with better habiliments they stripped 
themselves, and each gave to her a portion 
of her own clothing. Elizabeth endeav- 
ored to decline the gifts, but, pointing to 
the walls of their convent, they said : " Wc 
have a shelter while you have none ; part 
of the little we possess belongs to you, for 
you are poorer than we.*' 

At length Elizabeth set forward on the 
last stage to Moscow. She was astonished 
at the extraordinary bustle she now wit- 
nessed, and at the immense concourse of 
carriages, carts, horses, and people of all 
ranks and ages, resorting to tnis great 
metropolis. As she paseked onward the 
crowd seemed to augment. In a village, 
where she stopped to rest, she found it 
thronged with travellers, who paid so 
much for the smallest lod^ng that it was. 
with difficulty the destitute Elizabeth 
could obtain refuge. She wept as she re- 
ceived in charity a little coarse food, and 
at^ being allowed to rest her limbs in a 
miserable hovel, which scarcely defended 
her from the weather; vet sne was not 
daunted, and forgot not that God watched 
over her. Nor was she exalted, for she 
thought that she did no more than duty 
prescribed in devoUng herself thus to her 
parents. 

Now the bells of the villages rang out ; 
and from every side was resound^ the 
name of Alexander, accompanied by loud 
shouts. The report of the cannon froni 
Moscow quite alarmed her. In a timid 
voice, she inquired the cause of this tu- 
mult from some wa3rfarer8. 

''The emperor is making his entrance 
into Moscow,*' said thev. 

'' How ! " ^ exclaimed the astonished 
Elizabeth, "'is not the emperor, then, at 
St. Petersburg?" 

They wondered at her ignorance, and 
replied: '*Do jjou not know that Alex- 
ander's coronation must take place at 
Moscow?" 

Elizabeth clasped her hands in ecstasy. 
Heaven,^ &^in, in an especial manner, 
evinced itself in her favor ; the monarch 
upon whom the fate of her parents de- 
pended met her on the way ; and it was 
ordained that she should arrive at that 
period of general joy, when the hearts of 
monarchs recede even from the dictates 
I of justice in favor of those of clemency. 
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*'0h, my parents I" she cried, looking 
back towaros home, from which 80 great 
a distance separated her, ^^ must such de- 
Hghtful hopes rejoice my heart alone? 
and, while your child is happy, must you 
grieve in ignorance of her fate r ' ' 

In the month of March, 1801, Elizabeth 
made her entrance into the immense cap- 
ital of Muscovy, imaginmg herself at the 
end of her labors, and not considering that 
there could be still a calamity to appre- 
hend. On her progress through the city 
superb buildings, decorated with the mag- 
nificence of royalty, presented themselves 
to her admiring sight, but intermixed with 
¥rretched cabins, whose untiled roofs and 
broken casements afforded no shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather. 

As Elizabeth entered a great square, the 
crowd appeared to increase at every step 
she took. She approached one of the 
great fires which were lighted on this spot, 
and seated herself by it<. Cold, weariness 
and^ want of food had exhausted her 
spirits, and the joyiiil hopes of the morn- 
ing were converted into sadness. She 
had wandered through the numerous 
streets of Moscow, but had looked in vain 
for a friend or protector. Some had in- 
quired their way, and expressed uneasi- 
ness at having missed it ; how much did 
she envy them! ^' Happy," said she, 
*^ to have a home to seek ; I, who possess 
none, cannot lose mv way; for in every 
place is shelter equally denied to me.'* 

Night now approached, and the oold 
was intense. The dejected Elizabeth had 
not eaten a morsel the whole day, and 
was nearly famished with hunger. She 
watched all who passed, to see whether she 
could discern, in their countenances, that 
expression of compassionate benevolence 
which might embolden her to make an 
appeal to their feelings. But, among the 
crowd, every individual of which she ob- 
served so earnestly, no one stood in need 
of her assistance, therefore they had no 
mterest in contemnlatinff her woe-worn 
countenance. At last she ventured to 
solicit an entrance at the doors of some of 
the poorest dwellings, but met with rude 
repulses. The hope of gain during this 
period of festivity had steeled every heart 
against the importunities of distress. 

Elizabeth returned to the fire in the 
square and wept in silence. Her heart 
was so full that she had not strength to 
cat a morsel of bread which an old woman 



had thrown to her. She was now, for the 
firet time, reduced to such a degree of 
misery that she resolved to hold forth her 
hand to implore alms from any passer-by. 
At the moment that she meant to try this 
last resource, an emotion of dignified pride 
restrained the hand she haof presented. 
But the cold was excessive; and, in 
spending the night in the open air, her 
hfe would be endangered, and that life 
she did not consider at her own disposal 
This reflection overcame her, and, placing 
one hand across her eyes, she stretched 
out the other to the first passenger. '* In 
the name of the father whom you revere, 
of the mother whom you chensh, give to 
me,'' said she, ''a trifle to procure a 
lodnng for the night ' ' 

The man whom she addressed replied : 
^^ Young woman, are you not able to 
work? At your age a Uvelihood may 
easily be obtained. Ood help you! I 
never encourage beg^rs." 

The unfortunate Elizabeth raised her 
eyes to heaven as if for succor, and ven- 
tured to repeat her appeal to the compas- 
sion of several other persons. Some did 
not listen to her : others gave to her, but 
it was so little that she could not collect 
enough to reUeve her necessities. At last, 
when niffht was far advanced, the crow(l 
dispersed, and the fire nearly extinguished, 
some of the guards discovered her, an(i 
roughly demanded why she remained 
abroad so late. The stem looks and fierce 
manners of these soldiers overpowered her 
with terror. Incapacitated mm uttering 
a syllablCj she burst into an agony of tears. 
The soldiers, little affected at seeing her 
weep, assembled around her, repeating 
rudely their questions. The trembling 
girl, at last recovering sufficient courage 
to answer, said that she came from beyond 
Tobolsk to petition of the Emperor pardon 
for her father. ^^I have performed the 
whole journey on foot," continued she, 
''and I cannot obtain a shelter for the 
night. ' ' At these words the soldiers burst 
into a laugh, taxing her with falsehood. 
Elizabeth, more terrified than ever, sought 
to escape, but they would not suffer it, 
and insolently seized her. '' my God ( 
O my Father ! " she cried, in accents of 
horror and despair, '* will not you come to 
mv succor? have you forbaken the wretch- 
ed Elizabeth?" During this time some 
persons, attracted by the noise, had as- 
sembled in groups; and expreased their 
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indignatioD. Elizabeth stretched towards 
them her hands in act of supplication. 
*' Before Heaven/' said she, ** I solemnly 
protest that I have uttered nothing but 
the truth. I come from bevond Tobolsk 
to implore pardon for my father ; save me, 
save me ; let me not die till at least I have 
obtained it!" 

Several persons advanced to her aid, 
and one of them addressing the soldiers, 
said : ^^ I keep the inn of St. Basil in this 
square ; let the girl come with me : her 
stor^ appears to be true ; I will give oer a 
lodging. The soldiers, who had begun 
to be softened by her distress, consented 
to his request. 

The grateful Elizabeth embraced the 
knees of her preserver. He raised her 
kindlv from the ground, and, desirine her 
to follow him, led the way to his dwelling, 
which was at a little distance. 

*' I have not a room to give you," said 
he ; ** there is not one in my house unoc- 
cupied ; but my wife will receive you into 
hers for one night. She is kind and com- 
passionate, and will readily endure so 
small an inconvenience to serve you." 

Elizabeth, trembling and agitated, fol- 
lowed in silence. Her guide conducted 
her to a small room, in which a young 
woman, with an infant in her arms, was 
seated near a stove. Her husband told 
her how he had rescued the poor girl; 
adding that he had agreed to shelter ner. 
The young woman took Elizabeth by the 
hand and said, with a smile of encourage- 
ment : 

*' Be comforted : we will take good care 
of you, but never stay out so lato again, 
in large towns such as this it is very dan- 
gerous for young girls to be founa at a 
late hour in the streets. " 

Elizabeth answered that she had no 
asylum to resort to. Every door had 
been shut against her. She owned her 
poverty without a blush, and related all 
the hardships she had so heroically borne. 
Her hosts wept at the recital ; neither of 
them thought of doubting her veracity. 

At the conclusion of Elizabeth's narra- 
tive Jaqucs Rossi, the innkeeper, said to 
her : ^^ My influence in this town is but 
."^mall, but, as far as it can be exerted for 
uiy own interest, it shall be yours. ' ' 

His wife pressed his hand in token of 
approbation ; and asked Elizabeth if she 
knew no one who could present her to the 
Eraperor. 



^ ** No," she replied, not wishing to men- 
tion youn^ Smoloff, lest she should in- 
volve him m difficulty ; besides, no assist- 
ance could be expected from him since he 
was in Livonia. 

**Well," said the wife of Rossi, **thc 
most powerful recommendation to our 
great sovereign is virtue in distress, and 
tnat will plead for you." 

** Yes, interrupted her husband, ** the 
Emperor Alexander is to be crowned to- 
morrow in the church of the Assumption. 
You must place yourself in his way, and 
at his feet solicit the remission of your 
father's sentence. I will accompany and 
encourage you. ' ' 

*'0 my generous benefactors!" ex- 
claimed Elizabeth, clasping her hands 
with an expression of the liveliest grati- 
tude; ''Heaven beholds your kindness, 
and my parents will invoke blessings on 
you for it. ' ' 

The panegyrics which her hosts be- 
stowed upon the clemem^ of Alexander, 
the various anecdotes they recorded in 
evidence of the truth upon which these 
commendations were founded, and the 
grace with which the vidue of those acts 
of mercy had been enhanced, reanimated 
her spirits. 

Rossi retired to a room at the top of the 
house and his wife shared her room with 
Elizabeth. 

At length she slept, thankful to Heaven 
even for her sufferings, since the excess 
of them had heightened the value of the 
generous treatment she had experienced. 

On the morrow, as soon as tne thunder 
of the artillery, the beating of the drums, 
and the loud acclamations of the people, 
announced the dawn of the joyful day, 
Elizabeth, habited in a dress lent to her 
by her kind hostess, and leaning upon the 
arm of Rossi, joined the procession to the 
large church of the Assumption, in which 
the coronation was to be performed. 

More than a thousand tapers illuminated 
the holy temple, which was decorated in 
all the splenaor of eastern magnificence. 
Upon a dazzling throne, beneath a canopy 
of^ rich velvet, were seated the Emperor 
and his youthful consort, habited in 
sumptuous dresses, which, displaying to 
advantage the beauty of their forms, gave 
to their appearance an air almost celestial. 
Kneeling before her august husband, the 
Empress received from his hand the im- 
perial diadem, and encircled her brow 
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with this pledge of their eternal union. 
Opposite to the royal pair, iu the pulpit. 
ifaa the venerable Plato, toe patriarch oi 
Moscow, who, in a discourse at once pa- 
thetic and sublime, recalled to the youth- 
ful mind of Alexander the great duties 
annexed to royalty, and the awful resjwn- 
sibility imposed upon his elevated station, 
in return for the mmp that environed it 
tind the power with which it was invested. 
Amidst the assemblage of nations which 
thronged the cathedral, he pointed out to 
him the hunters of Kamschatka, bringing 
tributes of skins ; the merchants of Ajrch- 
angel, loaded with rich commodities which 
their vessels had brought from every 
<iuarter of the globe ; tne Samoyeds, a 
rude and unpolished people, who came 
from a country condemned to the rigors 
of an eternal winter, where the beauteous 
flower of the spring and the rich produce 
of harvest are alike unknown ; and the 
natives of Astracan, whose fertile fields 
vield melons, figs, and grapes : he showed 
nim. lastlv, the inhabitants of the shores 
of tne Black and Caspian Seas, and of 
the jgreat Tartary, wnich. bounded by 
Persia, China, and the Lmpire of the 
Moguls, extenain^ from the extremity of 
the western hemisphere to that of the 
east, takes in nearly hidf the globe. 
'* Sovereign of the most extensive empire 
of the earth," said he, ** you, who are this 
day to take the awful oath of presiding 
over the destinies of a state which includes 
a fiflh part of the known world, bear it 
ever in remembrance that jrou nave to 
^inswer at the tribunal of Divine Justice 
for the fate of millions of your fellow- 
creatures, and that an iiyustice done to the 
meanest among them must be accounted 
for at the final day. ' ' 

The young emperor at these words was 
sensibly aficctea ; but there was one 
among the auditors whose heart was not 
less anected than his, a suppliant who had 
oome to solicit a father's pardon. 

At the moment when Alexander began 
to pronounce the solemn oath which was 
to bind him to devote his future life to the 
happiness of his people, the enraptured 
Elizabeth ininginea she heard the voice of 
mercy requiring him to break the chains 
of every unfortunate being within his 
dominions. Unable any longer to com- 
mand her feelings, and aided oy a super- 
natural strength, she pierced the crowd, 
and, forcing a passage through the lines 



of the soldiers, rushed towards the throne, 
exclaiming : Mercy I meroy 1 " 

This outcry created a commotion in the 
cathedral j the guards advanced, and, not- 
withstandmg her entreaties, and the efforts 
of Jaaues, oragged her out of the church. 
The Lmperor, however, woidd not on so 
glorious a day be iuvocated in vain. He 
ordered one of the officers of his suite to 
inquire what it was that the petitioner 
wanted. The officer quitted the church 
in haste, and heard the imploring accents 
of the suppliant, still endeavoring to pre- 
vail with tne soldiers to allow her to re- 
turn. He started, and, recognizing the 
daughter of the exile, exclaimed : It is 
she, it is Elizabeth ! " 

Elizabeth turned; she could scarcely 
believe that it was Smoloff. Yet she 
could not be mistaken, and she stretched 
her arms towards him as to a messenger 
sent from Heaven to her relief He 
rushed forward, seized her hand, and 
in his turn began to doubt the testimony of 
his senses. ^ ' Elizabeth, ' ' he exclaimed, ' *' is 
it indeed you, or do I behold a vision ^m 
heaven ? Speak, whence do you come ? ** 

** From Tobolsk." 

*' From Tobolsk ! and have you travelled 
hither, alone, and on foot ? ' ' 

*' Yes," she exclaimed, '* I came to en- 
treat pardon for my father, and they force 
me from the presence of the Emperor." 

*' I will reconduct you to his presence." 
interrupted the transported Smoloff ; '^ I 
will present you to him ; he will not resist 
your supplications; your prayer will be 
granted. 

Elizabeth raised her clasped hands 
towards heaven, repeating the last words : 
** Forgiveness for mv father ! " 

A clamor of admiration arose ^ from 
among the crowd. The Emperor himself 
joined in it, and deeply rooted as his pre- 
judices had been against Stanislaus ro- 
towsky, in an instant they were totally 
effaced. He could not hesitate to believe 
that the father of a daughter so virtuous 
must be innocent of the crimes alleged 
against him ; but, had it been otherwise, 
Alexander would not have withheld for- 
giveness. 

'^The pardon is granted," said he; 
^*your father is free." 

IClizabeth heard no more ; at the word 
pardon, J07 overpowered her, and she fell 
senseless mto the arms of Smoloff. In 
this state she was carri^ through the 
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crowd, who opened a passage, shouting 
with joyful acclamations of aporobation at 
the transcendent virtue of the neroine and 
the clemency of the monarch, and was 
conveyed back to the house of Rossi. 

On recovering her senses, Smoloff was 
kneeling beside her ; the first sound she 
heard was that of a repetition from his 
lips of the words used bir the Emperor — 
^'Elizabeth, the pardon is granted, your 
father is free ! " 

For some time it was by looks onl^ that 
she could express her joy and gratitude ; 
but Uiey expressed more than language 
could have imparted. At length, turning 
to Smoloff, she pronounced in a faltering 
voice, the names of her father and mother. 
^'We shall again behold them, then," 
said she; ^^we shall enjoy the sight of 
their happiness." 

These words sank deeply into the heart 
of him to whom the^ were addressed. 
Elizabeth had not said that she loved 
him ; but she had associated him with the 
first sentiment of her soul, with that ob- 
ject of felicity in which all her ideas and 
all her hopes so long had centred. From 
that happy moment Smoloff ventured to 
indulge a hope that she would, on a 
future day, consent to be his. 

Several days elapsed before the deed of 
i^rdon could be drawn up and signed. 
Previously to its final accomplishment it 
was reauisito to inquire into the cause of 
Potowsky's condemnation; and the in- 
vestigaiion proved so favorable to the 
noble Polander that equity alone would 
have broken the chains of the illustrious 
patriot 

One morning Smoloff called on Eliza- 
beth and presented to her a parchment 
with the royal seal. ^^ Behold, said he, 
''the mandate in which the Emperor 
commands my father to restore liberty to 
yours." Elizabeth seized the document, 
and, pressing it to her lips, bathed it with 
tears. ''This is not all/ continued Smo- 
loff; "our magnanimous sovereign per- 
forms a noble action in a manner worthy 
of himself He restores to your father 
his dignities, the high rank he held, and 
all his former possessions. The courier 
who is to convey the order to Tobolsk de- 
parts to-morrow, and I have obtained per- 
mission from the Emperor to accompany 
him." 

" And may not I also accompany him ? ' ' 
eageriy interrupted Elizabeth. 



"Certainly," resumed Smoloff, "and 
from vour lips only your father must learn 
that he is free, l^resuming upon my 
knowledge of jrour sentiments, I told the 
Emperor that it was your wish to be your- 
self the bearer of the joyful intelligence. 
He approved the design, and charged mc 
with the commission of informing you that 
3*ou have leave to depart to-morrow in one 
of his carriages, attended by two female 
domestics; and he sends. a purse of two 
thousand roubles to defray the expenses 
of your journey." 

Elizabeth replied : " Since the first day 
I saw yoUj you have been my guardian 
angel. Witnout your assistance I could 
not have obtainea my father's pardon; 
without your generous interference never 
would he have beheld his country again ; 
to you then it belongs to tell him ne is 
free; thb glorious recompense alone is- 
adequate to your benefits. 

"No. Elizabeth," replied Smoloff. 
"that happiness must be jrours; the 
recompense to which I aspire is still 
flrreater. ' * 

"O Heaven!" exclaimed Elizabeth, 
" what can that be ? " 

Smoloff was on the point of answering 
in terms expressive of the rapture he felt ; 
but repressing his emotion, he colored, 
and cast his eyes upon the ground. At 
length, in a faltering voice, Smoloff an- 
swered : " Elizabeth, I must not tell you 
but in the presence of your father." 

But I wish to bring my stoiy to a con- 
clusion ; and, with EUizabeth, to reach the 
dwelling where the days of her absence 
were numbered with anxiety. I will not 
attempt a description of the scene of joy 
exhibited at Tobolsk when young Smoloff 
presented Elizabeth to his father, and she, 
in all the effusions of her grateful heart, 
acknowledged the blessings she owed to 
his assistance. Elizabeth would not con- 
sent to let her parents be informed of her 
approach. She heard at Tobolsk that 
they were well ; and thb information was 
further confirmed at Saimka. Wishing to 
surprise them, she proceeded, with a pal- 
pitating heart, to tneir cottage, attended 
only by Smoloff. What varying emotions 
agitated her as she crossed the forest, 
drew near the banks of the lake, and re- 
cognized every tree and every rock adja- 
cent to the habitation of her parents ! At 
last she caught sight of the parental roof; 
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she msbed forward ; but the violence of so zealonaly instrumental in restoring you 

her feelings obliged her to stop. Alas ! to your rights, and who has reconducted 

behold the state of human nature ! we me to the oosom of my beloved parents, 

seek for happiness in excess of joy ; which my mother, instruct me how to convince 

excess, more violent in its effects than that him of my gratitude ! teach me, my father, 

of misery, we are not able to bear. Eliza* how to requite it ! " 

beth. leaning on the arm of Smoloff, Phedora, embracing her daughter, an- 

faintly uttered: **If I should find my swered : **You must convince him of 

mother ill I" your gratitude by bestowing upon him 

The fear of such a calamity checked the your love : a love like that which you have 

hanpiness which had overwhelmed her, seen me bear to your father." 

ana recovered all her strength. She ^ Stanislaus, interrupting her, exdauned, 

reaches the threshold, hears the sound of in an accent of enthusiasm : '^01 my 

well-known voices, ana calls to her mother Phedoi^ who can appreciate the mil of a 

in an ecstacv which almost deprives her heart like thine ! it is above all value, 

of sense. The door was opened and her But^ on such an occasion as this, the gen> * 

father appeared. At the ciy he uttered erosity of Elizabeth cannot be too great*' 

her mother rushed out, and Elizabeth, un- Elizabeth uniting the hand of Smoloff 

able to support herself, fell into their ex- with the hands of her parents, said to him. 

tended arms. ^ 'Behold your daughter !" with a look of fascinating innocence ana 

exclaimed Smoloff ; ' ' she is the bearer of with modest timidity : '* Will you promise 

your pardon; she has triumphed over me — never to leave them ? " 

«very obstacle, and has attained from the . 

generosity of the Emperor even more than Elizabeth is restored to her parents ; by 

she had expected." them she is conducted into Poland, the 

These words added not to the joy of the place of her nativity, and reinstated in the 

delighted parents ; every sensation was exalted rank occupied bv her ancestors ; 

absorbed in that all-powemil one of happi- by them she is united to tne man she loves 

ness in again beholaing their child. Sne — ^to the man whom they esteem worthy 

was restored] and this was to them the of her. 

greatest blessmg on earth. Long they re- 

mained in a delirium of joy. A few un- t«att? 

<»nnected sentences escaped from their FATE. 

lips, but^they knew not what they uttered, ^wo shall be bom, the whole wide world apart, 

lLiz&'\^.r:l^::^ K'^ ^^\r\^ <>^^-t tongu., and ha.n: 

tears and looks only could they make ,^ °"? u _, i. • j i. ^ 

themselves understood ; and their strength, Each of the other's being, and no heed ; 

as well as their reason, began to fail under And these o'er unknown seas to unknown 

excess of joy. lands 

Smoloft^ prostrated himself at the feet Shall crocs, escaping wreck, defying death ; 
of Stanislaus and Phedora. */ Oh," he And all unconsciously shape every act 
exclaimed, '* condescend, in this moment xnd bend each wandering step to this one 
of your bliss, to regard me also as your end- 
child. Hitherto Elizabeth has oonde- fru«*^«^^«« ^«* ,vr.i«-ir««— ♦i,^«-v-ii «,*-♦ 
J J . v .. • I 1 .1 ^ gr That one (lay, out Of darkness ttiey snail mee» 

scended to distinguish me by the anec- . , j i-/, i. *u -> 

tionate name of bn)ther ; but now, per- ^"^ "^ '»^« • '"«*°»°« '"^ «^^ ^^^'^^^ *^y~- 

haps, she will permit me to aspire to a And two shall walk some narrow way of life, 

title still more endearing. " , « , So nearly side by side that should one turn 

Ehzabeth seized a hand of each of her ^^^^ ^ li^,^ ^^ j^^ ^^ right, 

jifTe^tinira^^^^^^^^ I'^j T\r'''j'r'T. '-^""'r^ 

-Without the aid of M. de Smoloff I And yet with wistful eyes that never meet 

should not perhaps have been here. It ^Vlth groping hands that never clasp, and lipe 

was he who conducted me into the ores- Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 

ence of the Emperor, who advocatea my They seek each other all their weary days, 

cause, who solicited your fornveness, and And die unsatisfied— and this is Fate, 

who obtained it. It is he who has been scsa* m. 8PAru>ni«. 
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THE SONG OF THE ROMAN LEGIONS. 



SPRING AND WOMAN. 

[Walther von der Vogelweide* the mort 
diitinguished of all German Minnesingen, was accord- 
ing to the inyestigatioDB of Pfeiffer, Hailer and 
Zingerle, bom in the year 1168, in the Vogelweiderhof, 
of Tyrol. As a poor miuitrel he trarelled from court 
to court and risited many countries and cltiei. He 
accompanied his Emperor, Frederick II., in the year 
1228, to the Holy Land, and being a powerful satirist, 
he assisted him effectually in his quarrelf with the 
Pope. He died about 1230.] 

When from the sod the floweret« spring, 
And smile to meet the san's bright ray, 

When birds their sweetest carols sing, 
In all the morning pride of May, 

What lovelier than the prospect there? 

Can earth boast anything so £fur? 

To me it seems an almost heaven, 

So bounteous to my eyes that vision 

bright is given. 

But when a lady chaste and fair, 

Noble and clad in rich attire, 
Walks through the throng with gracious air, 

As sun that bids the stars retire, — • 
Then, where are all thy boastings. May ? 
What hast thou beautiful and gay, 
Compared with that supreme delight? 
We leave thy loveliest flowers, and 

watch that lady bright 

Wonldst thou believe me,^«ome and place 

Before thee all this pride of May ; 
Then look but on my lady's face, 

And which is best and brightest say : 
For me, how soon (if choice were mine) 
This would I take, and that resign. 
And say, ** Though sweet thy beauties. May, 
I'd rather forfeit all than lose my lady gay I " 

IVaiuiated by E. Tatlob. 



THE AMEN OP THE STONES. 

[Lndwlg Theobul Koaegartan, bom Febru- 
ary 1st, 1758, at OreTlsmuhlen, in Mecklenburg, was 
appointed professor of history in 1807 at Greiftwald, 
where he died October 26th, 1818. He wrote epics, 
idyls, lyrics, legends, and norels.] 

Blind with old age, the venerable Bede 
Ceased not, for that, to preach and publish 
forth 



The news from heaven — the tidings of great 

joy. 
From town to town — ^through all the villages — 
With trusty guidance roamed the aged saint 
And preached the word with all the fire of 

youth. 

One day his boy had led him to a yale 
That lay all thickly sowed with mighty rocks. 
In mischief more than malice spake the boy : 
** Most reverend father I there are many men 
Assembled here, who wait to hear thy voice t '* 

The blind old man, so bowed, straightway 

rose up, 
Chose him his text, expounded, then applied ; 
Exhorted, warned, rebuked, and comforted. 
So fervently, that soon the gushing tears 
Streamed thick and timt down to his hoary 

beard. 

When, at the close, as seemeth always meet, 
He prayed ''Our Father," and pronounced 

aloud, 
*' Thine is the kingdom and the power, thine 
The glory now and through eternity " — 
At onoe there rang through all that echoing yaJe 
A sound of many thousand voices crying, 
** Amen I most reverend Sir, amen t amen t " 

Trembling with terror and remorse, the boy 
Knelt down before the saint and owned the sin. 
"Son,'' said the old man, "hast thou then 

ne'er read, 
' When men are dumb, the stones shall ery 

aloud?' 
Henceforward mook not, son, the word of 

GodI 
Living it is, and mighty, cutting sharp 
Like a two-edged sword. And when the heart 
Of flesh grows hard, and stubborn as the stone, 
A heart of flesh shall stir in stones them- 
selves ! " 

JVmiiattd 6y 0. T. Baoou. 



THE SONG OF THE ROMAN 
LEGIONS. 

[Felix Dahn, born February 0th, 1834, at Ham- 
burg, ifl now i^rofeasor at the UniTonity of KSnifsberg. 
Besidee tome hktorioal noTela and dramaa, he wrote 
Zmo^ Battadm (Ldpsiff, 1875) ; OeAdble (Berila, 1867), 



A TRUE STORY OF A FAWN. 



lU 



Through Alpinest now,throngh Parthian sand, 

With firm and steady tread, 
We bear with us our Fatherland, 

Our Roman rights inbred. 

And where we pitch our camp each night 

There dwells our native zone, 
We follow on our eagles' flight, 

The whole world is our own. 

With victory won the sword is sunk, 

We work with plow and spade, 
The land which Roman blood has dnmk 

Is Roman Penates made. 

By Euphrates' and Danube's streams 

We worship Roman Lares, 
And soon another Rome outgleams 

'Midst rude barbarian stares. 

The forest falls, the swamps are dried, 

The lictor's rods draw near, 
A beauteous world grows by our side, 

The olive, vine, appear. 

We build stone roads throughout the lands 

O'er which till last of days 
The brazen tread of warlike bands 

Shall echo forth our praise. 

From Delphic priest's inspired face 

The word of fate resounded. 
That stable as the earth's own base 

The might of Rome is founded. 

From pole to pole eternal will 

Our Roman eagles fly, 
While on the Capitolian hill 

The gods enthroned dwell nigh. 

2Vatu(af«i bp H. Philuvs, Jb. 



A TRUE STORY OF A FAWN. 

[Anna Drinker, better known by her pen-n«me 
of " Edith May/* wae born In PhiladelpliU in 1827, bat 
hM redded chiefly In Montroee, P». She wm % oon- 
tribator to Sartaim't Magasim* and to the Home Jcmwd 
( 184S-A0). Her poemi are characterlKed by felidtief of 
expreesion, dranuUlc fiM^alty, and occasional imaginatlTe 
power. She has pablished in book form, Awm 6f 
*'Editk Mat" (Philadelphia, 1864); Tain md V^rmfOr 
OkSUtrm (1866) ; and Kaip't Story.] 

Down from a mountain's craggy brow 
His homeward way the hunter took, 



By a path that wonnd to the vales bdoiTf 
At the side of a leaping brook. 
Long and sore had his journey been, 
By the dust that clung to his forest green. 
By the stains on his broidered moocaain; 
And over his shoulder his rifle hung. 
And an empty horn at his girdle swung. 

The eve crept westward. Soft and pala 

The sunset poured its rosy flood 
Slanting over the wooded vale ; 

And the weary hunter stood 

Looking down on his cot below, 
Watching his children there at play, 

Watching the swing on the chestnut bough 
Flit to and fro through the twilight gray, 
Till the dove's nest rocked on its quivering 
spray. 

Faint and far through the forest wide 
Came a hunter's voice and a hound's deep 
cry; 
Silence, that slept in the rocky dell, 
Scarcely woke as her sentinel 
Challenged the sound from the mountain-tide; 
Over the valleys the echo died. 
And a doe sprang lightly by. 
And cleared the path, and panting stood 
With her trembling fawn by the leaping flood. 

She spanned the torrent at a bound. 

And swiftly onward, winged by fear. 
Fled as the bay of the deep-mouthed hound 

Fell loudly on her ear ; 
And pausing by the waters deep, 

Too slight to stem their rapid flow. 
Too weak to dare the perilous leap. 
The fawn sprang wildly to and fro. 
Watching the flight of her lithe-limbed doe. 

Now she hung o'er the torrent's edge. 
And sobbed and wept as the waves shot by. 

Now she paused on the rocky ledge. 
With head erect and steadfast eye. 
Listening to the stag-hound's cry ; 

Close from the forest the deep bay rang. 
Close in the forest the echoes died, 

And over the pathway the brown fawn sprang, 
And crouched by the hunter's side. 

Deep in the thickets the boughs unclasped, 
Leaped apart with a crashing sound. 

Under the lithe vines sure and fast 
Came on the exulting hound, 
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THE SPINNER. 



Yet baffled stopped to bay and glare, 
Far from the torrent's bound ; 

For the weeping fawn still croaching there 
Shrank not nor fled, but closer pressed, 
And laid her head on the hunter^s breast. 



THE SNOW-FLAKE. 

[Caroline Lee Hents wm bom in MiThnietti 
in 1800, died 1866. Her maiden name was Whiting ; 
married 1826 N. M. Hents, who became a profetsor in 
Chapel Hill College, N. C. She afterwardi remoyed to 
Kentucky, where she became known as a writer. Her 
flrat publication was />« Lara; or Um Moorith Bride, a 
play, for which she receired a prise. Her life was 
passed in sereral of the Sonthem States. Among her 
books are nearly a dosen stories which were Tery pop- 
ular. Perhaps the best known was The Mob Oegt. She 
was also a successful poetess. From her poems we 
select *' The 8now-Flake.'*j 

Ye're welcome, ye white and feathery flakes. 
That fall like the blossoms the summer wind 

shakes 
From the bending spray. Oh, say, do ye 

come 
With tidings to me from my far-distant home? 

*' Our home is above in the depths of the sky. 
In the hollow of God's own hand we lie ; 
We are fair, we are pure, our birth is divine ; 
Say, what can we know of thee or of thine? " 

I know that ye dwell in the kingdoms of air, 
I know ye are heavenly, pure and fair, 
But oft have I seen ye, far travellers, roam. 
By the cold blast driven, round my northern 
home. 

''We roam over mountains and valley and 

sea. 
We hang our pale wreaths on the leafless 

tree; 
The heralds of wisdom and mercy we go. 
And, perchance, the farhomeof thy childhood 

we know. 

" We roam, and our fairy track we leave. 
While for Nature a winding-sheet we weave, 
A cold, white shroud that shall mantle the 

gloom 
Till her Maker recalls her to glory and 

bloom.'' 



Oh, foam of the shoreless ocean above ! 
I know thou descendest in mercy and love. 
All chill as thou art, yet benign is thy birth 
As the dew that impearls the green bosom of 
Earth; 

And I've thought as I've seen thy tremulous 

spray, 
Soft curling, like mist, on the branches lay, 
In bright relief on the dark blue sky. 
That thou meltedst in grief when the sun 

came nigh. 

'' Say, whose is the harp whose echoing song 
Breathes wild on the gale that wafts us along? 
The moon, the flowers, the blossoming tree. 
Wake the minstrel's lyre ; they are brighter 
than we." 

The flowers shed their fragrance, the moon- 
beams their light, 

.Over scenes never veiled by your drapery of 
white, 

But the clime where I first saw your downy 
flakes fall, 

My own native clime, is fiir dearer than all. 

Oh, fkir when ye clothed in their wintry mail 
The elms that o'ershadow my home in the 

vale I 
Like warriors they looked as they bowed in 

the storm 
With the tossing plume and the towering 

form. 

Ye fade, ye melt; I feel the warm breath 
Of the redolent South o'er the desolate 

heath; 
But tell me, ye vanishing pearls, where ye 

dwell 
When the dewdrops of summer bespangle the 

dell? 

" We fade, we melt into crystalline spheres, 
We weep, for we pass through the valley of 

tears; 
But onward to glory, away to the sky. 
In the hollow of Qod's own hand we lie.** 



THE SPINNER. 

[ Johann Heinrich Voss, bom Febrntry 20th, 
1761, at Sommendorf, in Mecklenburg, studied theology 
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«ud philuHophy at Gottingen, wm appointed rector at 
Otteradorf, and afterwards at Eutin, and went (1806) to 
Heidelberg, where he assisted in reorgauixing the Uni- 
Tersitj. Voss was an accomplished translator of Greek 
and Latin classics. His idyl, ** Lonise,'* once so popvilar, 
has become obsolete, while his poem, *' Der siebsigste 
-Geburtstag," is still found in many German Teading 
iKwks. He died at Heidelberg, March 29th, 1826.] 

As I sat spinning at the door 
A youth advanced along the road : 

His dark eye smiled at me and o'er 
His cheek a tint of crimson glowed : 

I then looked up, in thought 'twas done, 

And sat so bashfully and spun. 

** Good-morrow, gentle maid," he spoke, 
Approaching with a timid grace; 

I trembled, and the thread, it broke, 
My heart beat with a quicker paoe. 

Again the thread I fastened on. 

And sat so bashfully and spun. 

With soft caress be pressed my hand. 
And swore none could with it compare ; 

No I not the fairest m the land. 
So white and round, so soft and fieur. 

Though by this praise my heart was won, 

1 sat so bashfully and spun. 

Vpon my chair he leant his arm. 
And praised the fineness of the thread. 

His lips so near, so red and warm. 
How tenderly " Sweet maid," they said ! 

Thus none e'er looked at me, not one; 

1 sat so bashfully and spun. 

Meanwhile his handsome countenance 
Bent downwards and approached my cheek, 

My head encountered his by chance. 
While bending the lost thread to seek, 

He kissed me then, while I, undone, 

Sat bashfully and spun and spun. 

1 turned to chide with earnest face, 
But bolder still he then became. 

He clasped me with a fond embrace, 
And kissed my cheek as red as flame. 

O, tell me, sisters, tell met how 

Could I to spin continue now ? 

TVtuuUUtd hg A. Bassebtillb. 



CAPTAIN COOK DISCOVERS THE 
SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

(Captain James Oook, » Ikmoiu KngUsh obtI- 
gator and writer, bom in 1728, in Torkshire, killed by 

Vol. X. 



the naliTee at Hawaii, In 1779. Captain Oook was dis- 
tingnished in the nary as early as 1765, and when the 
spirit of geographical idenoe reviTed in England, where 
it had slept since the age of Elixsbeth, he was placed in 
command of an expedition to the Psclflc Ocean. Sir 
Joseph Banks and other men of science accompanied 
him, and in April, 1708, he reached Tahiti (then called 
Otaheite), sailing in search of the great continent rap- 
poeed to exist, and reaching New Zealand, which had 
remained a terra iiteognUa since its diacorexy. He took 
possession of Botany Bay and Australia in the name of 
England, encoantering many dangers, and retnming 
to London in 1771. C^itain Cook's second Toyage 
(1773-74), in command of two ressels, was in the South- 
em Ocean, and he diacoTored the island of New Cale- 
donia. His third Toyage was undertaken in search of 
a northwest passage in the Arctic regions, during which 
he discoTored soTeral islands, Tisited the shorss of Alaska, 
but fidled to penetrate Behring*s Straits. In this Toy- 
age hediscoTored the Sandnrich Islands, named by him, 
on one of which he met bis tragical death. Captain 
Cook was noted for sagadty, intelligence, and persereiv 
ance. The account of his first Toyage was drawn up by 
Dr. Hawkesworth, and the third from his papers by 
C^)tain King. From the aooonnt of the third Toyaga 
we quote the following.] 

On the 2d of January, 1779, the ships 
resumed their course to the northwaitU 
and though several evidences occurred of 
the vicinity of land, none was discovered 
till the 18tn, when an island made its ap- 
pearance, bearing northeast by.east Soon 
after, more land was seen, Iving towards 
the north, and entirely detached from the 
former. The suoceemng day was distin- 
guished by the discovery of a third island, 
in the direction of west-northwest, and as 
far distant as the eye could reach. In 
steering towards the second island, our 
voyagers had some doubt whether the 
land Defore them was inhabited ; but this 
matter was speedily cleared up. by the 
putting off of some canoes from the shore, 
containing^ from three to six men each. 
Upon their approach, the English were 
agreeably surprised to find that they spoke 
the language of Otaheite, and of the other 
countries which had lately been visited. 
These people were at first fearful of going 
on board ; but when, on the 20th. some 
of them took courage, and venturca to do 
it, they cxpre8.sed an astonishment, on en- 
tering the ship, which Captain Cook had 
never experienced in the natives of any 
place, during the whole course of his sev- 
eral vovages. Their eyes continually flew 
from omect to object ; and, by the wild- 
ness of their looks and gestures, they fully 
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msmifested their entire ignorance with re- 
lation to everything they saw, and strongly 
marked to our navigators, that, till this 
time, they had never been visited by Eu- 
ropeans, or been acquainted with any of 
our commodities^ excepting iron. Even 
with respect to iron, it was evident that 
they had only heard of it, or, at most, had 
known it in some small quantity, brought 
to them at a distant period ; for all tney 
understood concerning it was, that it was 
a substance much better adapted to the 
purposes of cuttinj^, or the boring of holes, 
than anything their own country produced. 
The ceremonies on entering the ship, their 
gestures and motions, ana their manner 
of singing, were similar to those which our 
voyagers had been accustomed to see in the 
places lately visited. 

There was, likewise, a farther circum- 
stance in which these people perfectly re- 
sembled the other islanders; and that 
was, in their endeavoring to steal what- 
ever came within their reach ; or rather 
to take it openly, as what would either 
not be resented, or not hindered. The 
English soon convinced them of their 
mistake, by keeping such a watchful eye 
over them, that they afterwards were 
obliged to be less active in appropriating 
to tnemselves every object that struck 
upon their fancy, and excited the desire 
of possession. 

• • • • • •,» • 

Mr. Williamson being sent with the 
boats to search for water, and attempting 
to land, the inhabitants came down in such 
numbers, and were so violent in their en- 
deavors to seize upon the oars, muskets, 
and. in short, everj'thing they could lay 
hold of, that he was obliged to fire, by 
which one man was killed. This unhappy 
circumstance was not known to Captain 
Cook till after he had left the island ; so 
that all his measures were directed as if 
nothing of the kind had happened. 

When the ships were brought to an an- 
chor, our commander went on shore ; and, 
at the very instant of his doing it, the 
collected body of the natives all fell flat 
upon their faces, and continued in that 
humble posture, tiU, by expressive signs, 
he prevailed upon them to rise. Other 
ceremonies followed ; and the next day a 
trade was set on foot for hogs and pota- 
toes, which the people of the island ^ve 
in exchange for nafls and pieces of iron, 
formed into something like chisels. So 



far was any obstruction fi-om being met 
with in watering, that, on the contrary, 
the inhabitants assisted our men in rolling 
the casks to and from the pool ; ana 
readily performed whatever was required. 
Aflaira thus going on to the captain's 
satisfaction, he made an excursion into the 
country, accompanied bv Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Webber^ the former of whom 
was as well qualihed to describe with the 

Ken, as the latter was to represent with 
is pencil, whatever mij^ht occur worthy 
of observation. In this excursion, the 
gentlemen, among other objects that calle<l 
for their attention, founci a Moral. Oi» 
the return of our commander, he had the 
pleasure of finding that a brisk trade for 
pigs, fowls, and roots was carr^'ing on 
with the greatest good order, and without 
any attempt to cheat or steal, on the part 
of the natives. The rapacious disposition 
they at first displayed was entirely cor- 
rected by their conviction that it could not 
be exercised with impunity. Among tlu^ 
articles which they brought to barter, tin* 
most remarkable was a particular sort oi* 
cloak and cap, that might be reckono<t 
ele^nt, even in countries where dress in 
eminently the object of attention. Tlic 
cloak was richly adorned with red and 
yeUow feathers, which were highly beauti- 
ful^ and the newness and freshness of 
which added not a little to their beauty. 

On the 22d, a circumstance occurred, 
which gave the English room to suspect 
that the people of the island are eaters 
of human flesh. Not, however, to rent 
the behef of the existence of so horrid a 
practice on the foundation of suspicion 
only. Captain Cook was anxious to inouire 
into the truth of the fact, the result of 
which was its being fully confirmed. An 
old man, in particular, who was aske<l 
upon the subject, answered in the affirma- 
tive, and seemed to laugh at the simpli- 
city of such a (question. His answer was 
equally affirmative on a repetition of the 
inquiry ; and he added, that the flesh of 
men was excellent food, or, as he ex- 

Sressed it, ^^savourj* eating." It is un- 
erstood that enemies slain in battle are 
the sole objects of this abominable custom. 
The island at which our voyagers had 
now touched was called Atooi bv the na- 
tives. Near it was another islana, named 
Onccheow, where our commander came 
to an anchor on the 29th of the month. 
The inhabitants were found to resemb^v 
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those of Atooi in their dispo8itiouB, man- 
ners, and customs; and proofs, too con- 
vincing, appeared, that the horrid hanquet 
of human flesh is here as much relished, 
amidst plenty, as it is in New Zealand. 
From a desire of benefiting these people, 
by ^imishing them with additional arti- 
cles of food, the captain lefl them a ram 
goat and two ewes, a boar and sow pig of 
tne English breed, and the seeds of 
melons, pumpkins, and onions. These 
benevolent presents would have been 
made to Atooi, the larger island, had not 
our navigators been unexpectedly driven 
from it Dy stress of weather. Though 
the soil of Oneeheow seemed in general 
poor, it was observable, that the ground 
was covered with shrubs and plants, some 
of which perfumed the air with a more 
delicious fragranc^. than what Captain 
Cook had met witli at any other of the 
countries that had been visited by him in 
this part of the world. 

It 18 a curious circumstance, with regard 
to the islands in the Pacific Ocean wnich 
the late European voyages have added to 
the geography of the globe^ that they 
have generally been found to he in groups, 
or clusters. The single intermediate 
islands, which have as yet been discov- 
ered, are few in proportion to the others : 
though there are probably many more of 
them that are still unknown, and may 
serve as steps, by which the several clus- 
ters are, in some degree, connected to- 
gether. Of the Archipelago now first 
visited, there were five only with which 
our commander became at this time ac- 
quainted. The names of these, as given 
by the natives, were Woahoo, Atooi, 
Oneeheow, Oreehoua, and Tahoora. To 
the whole group Captain Cook ^ve the 
appellation of Sandwich Islands, m honor 
of his ^at friend and patron, the Earl 
of Sandwich. 



THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN COOK. 

[Written by GAptain King from Mr. Samweiri nar- 
rmtlTe.] 

Early on the 4th February, 1779, the 
8hii)H sailed out of Karakakooa Bay, being 
followed by a large number of canoes. It 
was our commander's design, before he 
visited the other islands, to finish the 
survey of Owyhee, in hopes of meeting 
with a road better sheltered than the bay 



he had just lefl. In case of not succeed- 
ing in this respect, he purposed to take a 
view of the southeast part of Mowee. 
where he was informed that he shoola 
find an excellent harbor. 

The circumstances which brought Cap- 
tain Cook back to Karakakooa Bav, and 
the unhappy consequences that followed, 
I shall give from Mr. Sam well's narrative 
of his death. Tliis narrative was, in the 
most obliging manner, communicated to 
me in manuscript, by Mr. Sam well, with 
entire liberty to make such use of it as I 
should judge proper. Upon a perusal of 
it, its importance struck me in so strong a 
li^ht, that I wished to have it separatelv 
laid before the world. Accordingly, with 
Mr. Sam well's concurrence, I procured its 
publication, that, if any objections should 
be made to it, I miffht be able to notice 
them in my own work. Afi the narrative 
had continued for more than two years 
unimpeached and uncontradicted, I esteem 
myself fully authorized to insert it in this 
place, as containing the most complete 
and authentic account of the melancholy 
catastrophe, which, at Owyhee, befel our 
illustnous navigator and commander. 

**0n the 6tn we were overtaken bva 
gale of wind ; and the next night, the Res- 
ohtion had the misfortune of springing 
the head of the foremast, in such a dan- 
gerous manner, that Captain Cook was 
obliged to return to Keragegooah, in 
order to have it repaired ; for we oould 
find no other convenient harbor on the 
island. The same gale had occai^ioned 
much distress among some canoes, that 
had paid us a visit from the shore. One 
of them, with two men and a child on 
board, was picked up by the Resolutions 
and rescued from destruction : the men, 
having toiled hard all night, in attempting 
to reach the land, were so much ex- 
hausted, that thcv could hardly mount 
the ship's side. When they got upon the 
quarter-deck, they burst into tears, and 
seemed much affected with the dangerous 
situation from which they had escaped* 
but the Httle child appeared lively ana 
cheerful. One of the KesuilutMs boatJ> 
was also so fortunate, as to save a maii 
and two women, whose canoe had been 
ui)set by the violence of the waves. They 
were brought on board, and, with the 
others, partook of the kindness and hu- 
manity of Captain Cook. 

** On the morning of Wednesday, the 
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10th, we were within a few miles of the 
harbor ; and were soon joined by several 
canoeSf in which appeared many of our 
old acquaintances, wno seemed to have 
come to welcome us back. Among them 
was Coo, aha, a priest ; he had brought a 
small pig, and some cocoa-nuts in his 
hand, which, after having chanted a few 
sentences, he presented to Captain Clerke. 
He then left us, and hastened on board 
the Resolution^ to perform the same 
friendly ceremony beiore Captain Cook. 
Having but light winds all that day. we 
oould not ^n the harbor. In the after- 
noon, a chief of the first rank, and nearly 
related to Kariopoo, paid us a visit on 
board the Discovery, His name was Ka, 
mea, mea : he was dressed in a very rich 
feathered cloak, which he seemed to have 
brought for sale, but would part with it 
for nothing except^ iron daggers. These, 
the chiefs, some time before our depar- 
ture, had preferred to every other article : 
for, naving received a plentiful supply or 
hatchets and other tools, they began to 
collect a store of warlike instruments. 
Kameamea procured nine daggers for his 
doak ; and, oeing pleased witn his recep- 
tion, he and his attendants slept on board 
that night. 

**In the morning of the 11th of Febru- 
ary, the ships anchored again in Kerage- 
gooah bay, and preparation was immedi- 
ately maae for lanaing the Resolution's 
foremast. We were visited but by few of 
the Indians, because there were but few 
in the bay. On our departure, those be- 
lon^ng to other parts had repaired to 
their several habitations, and were again 
to collect from various quarters, before we 
could expect to be surrounded b^ such 
multitudes as he had once seen m that 
harbor. In the afternoon, I walked about 
a mile into the country to visit an Indian 
friend, who had, a few days before, come 
near twenty miles, in a small canoe, to see 
me, while the ship lay becalmed. As 
the canoe had not left us long before a 
gale of wind came on, I was alarmed for 
the consequences : however, I had the 
pleasure to find that my friend had 
escaped unhurt, though not without some 
difficulties. I take notice of this short 
excursion, merely because it afforded me 
an opportunitv of observing, that there 
appeared no change in the disposition or 
behavior of the inhabitants. 1 saw noth- 
ing that could induce me to think, that 



thev were displeased with our return, or 
jealous of the mtention of our second visit. 
On the contrary, that abundant good na- 
ture, which had always characterized 
them, seemed still to glow in every bosom, 
and to animate every countenance. 

**The next day, February the 12th, the 
ships were put under a taboo by the 
ehiefe ; a solemnity, it seems, that was 
requisite to be observed, before E^ariopoo, 
the king, paid his first visit to Captain 
C<>ok, after his return. He waited upon 
him the same day, on board the Resotu- 
tian, attended by a large train, some of 
which bore the presents designed for Cap- 
tain Cook ; who received him in his usu- 
ally friendly manner, and gave him several 
articles in return. This amicable cere- 
mony being settled, the taboo was dis- 
solved: matters went on in the usual 
train ; and the next day, February the 
13th, we were visited by the natives in 
great numbers the Resolution's mast was 
landed, and the astronomical observatories 
erected on their former situation. I land- 
ed, with another gentleman, at the town 
of KAvaroah, where we found a great 
number of canoes, just arrived from dif- 
ferent parts of the island, and the Indians 
busy in constructing temporary huts on 
the beach, for their residence during the 
stay of the shipa On our return on board 
the Discovery, we learned, that an Indian 
had been detected in steaUng the armorer's 
tongs, from the forge, for which he re- 
ceivea a pretty severe floffgin^, and was 
sent out of the ship. Notwithstanding 
the example made of this man. in the 
afternoon, another had the audacity to 
snatch the ton^ and chisel from the same 
place, with which he jumped overboard, 
and swam for the shore. The master and 
the midshipman were instantly dispatched 
after him, in the small cutter. The In- 
dian, seeing himself pursued^ made for a 
canoe ; his countr^rmen took him on board, 
and paddled as swift as they could towards 
the shore; we fired several muskets at 
them, but to no effect, for they soon got 
out of reach of our shot Pareah, one of 
the chiefs, who was at that time on boud 
the Discovery, understanding what had 
happened, immediately went ashore, 
promising to brin^ back the stolen goods. 
Our boat was so rar distanced, in chasing 
the canoe, whidi had taken the thief on 
board, that he had time to maJce his es- 
cape into the ooontiy. Captain GodL 
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who was then ashore, endeavored to 
intercept his landing ; but, it seems, that 
he was led out of the way by some of the 
natives, who had officiously intruded 
themselves as guides. As the master was 
approaching near the landing-place he 
was met by some of the natives in a 
oanoe : they had brought back the tongs 
and chisel, together with another article, 
that we had not missed, which happenea 
to be the lid of the water-cask. Having 
recovered these things, he was returning 
on board, when he was met by the Reso- 
lution's^ pinnace, with five men in her, 
who, without any orders, had come irom 
the observatories to his assistance. Being 
thus unexpectedly reinforced, he thought 
himself strong enough, to insist upon 
having the thief, or the canoe which took 
him in, deHvered up as reprisals. With 
that view he turned back; and having 
found the canoe on the^ beach, he was 
preparing to launch it into the water, 
when Pareah made his appearance, and 
insisted upon his not taking it away, as it 
was his property. The officer not regard- 
ing him, the chief seized upon him^ pin- 
ioned his arms behind, ana held him by 
the hair of the head ; on which one of the 
sailors struck him with an oar : Pareah 
instantly Quitted the officer, snatched the 
oar out 01 the man*s hand, and snapped 
it in two across his knee. At length the 
multitude began to attack our people with 
stones. They made some resistance, but 
were soon overpowered, and obliged to 
swim for safety to the small cutter which 
lay further out than the pinnace. The 
officers, not being expert swimmers, re- 
treated to a small rock in the water, where 
they were closely pursued by the Indians. 
One man darted a broken oar at the 
master ; but his foot slipping at the time, 
he missed him, which tortunatelv saved 
that officer's life. At last, Pareah inter- 
fered, and put an end to their violence. 
The gentlemen, knowing that his presence 
was tneir only defence against the fury of 
the natives, entreated him to stay with 
them, till they could get off in the boats : 
but that he refused, and left them. The 
master went to seek assistance from the 
party at the observatories [ but the mid- 
shipman chose to remain in the pinnace. 
He was very rudely treated by the mob, 
who plundered the boat of eveiything 
that was loose on board, and then began 
to knock her to pieces, for the sake of the 



iron-work; but Pareah fortunately re- 
turned in time to prevent her destruction. 
He had met the other gentleman on his 
way to the observatories, and suspecting 
his errand, had forced him to return. Hb 
dispersed the crowd again, and desired 
the gentlemen to return on board - they 
represented, that all the oars had been 
taken out of the boat, on which he 
brought some of them back and the 
f^entlemen were glad to get off without 
farther molestation. They had not pro- 
ceeded far, before they were overtdcen by 
Pareah, in a canoe : ^ he delivered the 
midshipman's cap, which had been taken 
from him in the scuffle, joined noses with 
them, in token of reconciliation, and was 
anxious to know if Captain Cook would 
kill him for what had nappened. They 
assured him of the contrary, and made 
signs of friendship to him in return. He 
then left them, and paddled over to the 
town of Kavaroah, and that was the last 
time we ever saw him. Captain Cook re- 
turned on board soon after, much dis- 
pleased with the whole of this disagree- 
able business * and the same night sent a 
lieutenant on board the Discovery to learn 
the particulars of it, as it had originated 
in that ship. 

^*It was remarkable that, in the midst 
of the hurry and confiision attendinc^ this 
affair, Kanynah (a chief who had always 
been on terms particularly friendly with 
us) came from the spot where it happened 
with a hog to sell on board the DUoovery. 
It was of an extraordinary large size, and 
he demanded for it a pahowa, or dagger, 
of an unusual length. He pointed to us 
that it must be as long as his arm. Cap- 
tain Clerke, not having one of that len^n, 
told him he would get one made for nim 
by the morning, with which, being satis- 
fied, he left the hog and went ashore 
without making an^ stay with us. It will 
not be altogether foreign to the subject to 
mention a circumstance that happened to- 
day on board the Resolution, An Indian 
chief asked Captain Cook, at his table, 
if he was a Tata Toa, which means a 
fighting man, or a soldier. Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he desired to see 
his wounds. Captain Cook held out his 
right hand, which had a scar upon it, di- 
viding the thumb from the finger th« 
whole length of the metacarpal bones. 
The Indian being thus convinced of his 
being. a Toa, put the same question ta 
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another geDtleman present, but he hap- 
pened to nave none of those distinguisn- 
ing marks. The chief then said that he 
himself was a Toa, and showed the scars 
of some wounds he had received in battle. 
Those who were on dutv at the obser- 
vatories were disturbed during the ni^ht 
with shrill and melancholy sounds issumg 
from the ac^jacent villages, which they 
took to be the lamentations of the wonaen. 
Perhaps the quarrel between us might 
have nlled their minds with apprehensions 
for the safety of their husbands, but be 
that as it may, their mournful cries struck 
the sentinels with unusual awe and terror. 
** To widen the breach between us some 
of the Indians in the night took away the 
Discovery' s large cutter, which lay swamped 
at buov of one of her anchors. They had 
oarriea her off so quietly that we did not 
miss her till the mommg, Sunday, Feb- 
ruary^ the Hth. Captain Gierke lost no 
time in waiting upon Captain Cook, to ac- 
quaint him with the accident He re- 
turned on board with orders for the launch 
and small cutter to go, under the com- 
mand of the second lieutenant, and lie off 
the east point of the bay in order to inter- 
cept all canoes that mi^ht attempt to aet 
out, and, if he found it necessary, to nre 
upon them. At the same time the third 
lieutenant of the Resolution^ with the 
launch and small cutter, was sent on the 
same service to the opposite point of the 
bay, and the master was despatched in the j 
large cutter in pursuit of a double canoe, 
alr^uly under sail, making the best of her 
way out of the harbor. He soon came 
up with her, and by firing a few muskets 
drove her on shore, and the Indians left 
her. This happened to be the canoe of 
Omea, a man wno bore the title of Orono. 
He was on board himself, and it would 
have been fortunate if our people had 
secured him, for his person was held as 
sacred as that of the king. During this 
time Captain Cook was preparing to ^o 
ashore himself, at the town of E^avaroan, 
in order to secure the person of Rariopoo 
before he should have time to withdraw 
himself to another part of the island out 
of our reach. This appeared the most 
effectual step that coula oe taken on the 
present occasion for the recovery of the 
boat. It was the measure he had in- 
variably pursued, in similar cases, at other 
Islands in these seas, and it had always 
been attended with the desired success ; m 



fact, it would be difficult to point out any 
other mode of proceeding on these emer- 
gencies likely to attain the object in view. 
We had reason to suppose that the king 
and his attendants nad fled when the 
alarm was first given. In that case it was 
Captain Cook's intention to secure the 
large canoes which were hauled up on the 
beach. He left the ships about seven 
o'clock, attended by the Ueutenant of 
marines, a sergajnt, corporal and seven 
pnvate men. The pmnace s crew were 
also armed and under the command of 
Mr. Roberts. As they rowed towards the 
shore Captain Cook ordered the launch to 
leave her station at the west point of the 
bay in order to assist his own boat This 
is a circumstance worthy of notice, for it 
clearly shows that he was not unappre- 
hensive of meeting with resistance from 
the natives or unmmdful of the^ necessaiy 

E reparations for the safety of himself and 
is people. I will venture to say that, 
from the appearance of things just at that 
time, there was not one beside himself 
who judged that such precaution was ab- 
solutely requisite. ^ So little did his con- 
duct on the oocasion bear the marks of 
rashness or a precipitate self-confidence ! 
He landed with the marines at the upper 
end of the town of Kavaroah. The In- 
dians immediately flocked around, as usual, 
and showed him the customary marks of 
respect by prostrating Uiemselves before 
him. There were no signs of hostilities 
or much alarm among them. Captain 
Cook, however, did not seem willing to 
trust to appearances, but was particularly 
attentive to the disposition of the marines 
and to have them kept clear of the crowd. 
He first inquired for the king's sons, two 
youths who were much attached to him 
and generally his companions on board. 
Messengers being sent tor them, they soon 
came to him and informed him that their 
father was asleep at a house not far from 
them. As he passed along the natives 
everywhere prostrated themselves before 
him and seemed to have lost no part of 
that respect they had always shown to his 
person. He was joined by several chiefs, 
among whom was Kanynah and his brother 
Koohowrooah. They kept the crowd in 
order, according to their usual custom, 
and,^ being ignorant of his intention in 
coming on shore, frequently asked him if 
he wanted any hogs or other provisions. 
He told them that ne did not and that hia 
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business was to see the king. When he 
arrived at the house he ordered some of 
the Indians to go in and inform Kariopoo 
that he waited without to speak with him. 
They came out two or three times and 
instead of returning any answers from the 
king presented some pieces of red cloth to 
him, which made Captain Cook suspect 
that he was not in the house. He there- 
fore desired the lieutenant of marines to 
^0 in. The lieutenant found the old man 
just awakened from sleep and seemingly 
alarmed at the message, but he came out 
without hesitation. Captain Cook took 
him by the hand and in a friendly manner 
asked him to go on board, to which he 
very readily consented. Thus far matters 
:ipi)eared m a favorable train, and the 
natives did not seem much alarmed or ap- 
prehensive of hostility on our side, at 
which Captain Cook expressed himself a 
little surprised, saying that as the inhabi- 
tants of that town appeared innocent of 
stealing the cutter, he should not molest 
them, out that he must get the king on 
boaru. Kariopoo sat down before his 
door, and was surrounded by a great 
<Towd. Kanynah and his brother were 
both very active in keeping order among 
them. In a little time, however, the In- 
dians were observed arming themselves 
with long spears, clubs and daggers and 
putting on thick mats which they use as 
nrmor. This hostile appearance increased 
and became more alarming on the arrival 
of two men in a canoe from the opposite 
side of the bay with the news of a chief 
culled Kareemo having been killed by one 
4)f the Dinowerys boats. In thier pas- 
sage across they had also delivered this 
account to each of the ships. Upon that 
information the women wlio were sitting 
upon the beach at their breakfasts and 
conversing familiarly with our people in 
the boats retired, and a confused mur- 
mur spread thnmgh the crowd. An old 
priest came to Captain Cook with a cocoa- 
nut in his hand, which he held out to him 
as a present, at the same time singing 
very loud, lie was often desired to be 
silent, but in vain ; he continued impor- 
tunate and troublesome, and there was no 
such thing as getting rid of him or his 
noise. It seemed as if he meant to divert 
our attention from his countrymen, who 
were growing niore tumultuous and arm- 
ing themselves in every quarter. Captain 
Cook, being at tlie same time surrounded 



by a great crowd, thousrht his situation 
rather nazardous. He therefore ordered 
the lieutenant of marines to march his 
small party to the water-side, where the 
boats lay within a few yards of the shore. 
The Indians readily made a lane for them 
to pass and did not offer to interrupt 
them. The distance they had to go mignt 
be about fifty or sixty yards. Captain 
Cook followed, having nofd of Kariopoo* s 
hand, who accompanied him very will- 
ingly. He was attended by his wife, two 
sons and several chiefs. The trouble- 
some old priest followed, making the same 
savage noise. Keowa, the younger son, 
went directly into the pinnace, expecting 
his father to follow, but just as he arrivea 
at the water-side, his wife threw her arms 
about his neck and, with the assistance of 
two chiefs, forced him to sit down by the 
side of a double canoe. Captain Cook ex- 
postulated with them, but to no purpose. 
They would not suffer the king to pro- 
ceed^ telling him that he would be put to 
deatn if he went on board the ship. 
Kariopoo, whose conduct seemed en- 
tirely resigned to the will of others, hung 
down his head and appeared much dis- 
tressed. 

*' While the king was in this situation 
a chief known to us, of the nanae of 
Coho, was observed lurking near, with an 
iron dagger^ partly concealed under his 
cloakj seemingly with the intention of 
stabbing Captain Cook or the Heutenant 
of marines. The latter proposed to fire 
at him, but Captain Cook would not per- 
mit it. Coho, closing upon them^ obliged 
the officer to strike nim vnth his piece, 
which made him retire. Another Indian 
laid hold of the sergeant's musket and 
endeavored to wrench it from him, but 
was prevented by the lieutenant's making 
a blow at him. Captain Cook, seeing the 
tumult increase and the Indians growing 
more daring and resolute, observed that 
if he were to take the king off by force 
he could not do it witliout sacrificing the 
lives of many of his people. He then 
paused a little, and was on the i)oint of 
giving his orders to re^mbark, when a 
man threw a stone at him, which he re- 
turned with a discharge of small shot 
(with which one barrel of his double piece 
was loaded). The man having a thick mat 
before him, received little or no hurt He 
brandished his spear and thn*atened to 
dart it at (Captain Cook, who, being still 
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unwilling to take awav his life, instead of 
firing with ball^nocked him down with 
his musket He expostulated strongly 
with the most forward of the crowd upon 
their turbulent behavior. He had given 
up all thoughts of getting the king on 
board, as it appeared impracticable * and 
his care was then only to act on the defen- 
sive and to secure a safe embarkation for 
his small party, which were closely pressed 
by a bo<w of several thousand people. 
ICeowa, the king's soil who was in the 

ginnace, being alarmed on hearing the 
rst firing, was, at his own entreaty, put 
on shore again, for even at that time Mr. 
Roberts, who commanded her, did not ap- 
prehend that Captain Cook's person was 
m any danger, otherwise he would have 
detained the prince, which, no doubt, 
would have been a great checJc on the In- 
dians. One man was observed behind a 
double canoe in the action of darting his 
spear at Captain Cook, who was foro^ to 
fire at him m his own defence^ but hap- 
pened to kill another close to him equally 
forwud in the tumult The sergeant ob- 
serving that he had missed the man he 
aimed at, received orders to fire at him, 
which he did and killed him. By this 
time the impetuosity of the Indians was 
somewhat repressed ; they fell back in a 
bodv and seemed staf^ered: but, being 
pushed on by those benmd, tney returned 
to the charge and poured a volley of 
stones among the marines, who, without 
waiting for orders, returned it by a fire 
from the boat At this Captain Cook was 
heard to express his astonishment; he 
waved his hand to the boats, called to 
them to cease firing and to come nearer in 
to receive the mannes. Mr. Roberts im- 
mediately brought the pinnace as dose to 
the shore as he could vnthout grounding, 
notwithstanding the showers of stones 
that fell among the people; but the 
lieutenant who commanded in the 
launch, instead of pulling in to the as- 
sistance of Captain Cook, withdrew his 
boat farther off at the moment that 
everjrthing seems to have depended upon 
the timely exertions of those in the boats. 
By his own account he mistook the signal ; 
but be that as it may, this circumstance 
appears to me to have decided the fatal 
turn of thv? affair and to^ have removed 
every chance which remained with Cap- 
tain Cook of escaping with his life. The 
business of saving the marines out of the 



water, in consequence of that, fell alto- 
gether upon the pinnace, which thereby 
became so much crowded that the crew 
were in a great measure prevented ^m 
using their firearms or f^visff what assist- 
ance they otherwise might nave done to 
Captain Cook, so that he seems at the 
most critical point of time to have wanted 
the assistance of both boats owing to the 
removal of the launch. For, notwith- 
standing that they kept up a fire on the 
crowd from the situation to which the^ had 
removed in that boat, the fatal confusion 
which ensued on her beinff withdrawn, to 
say the least of it, must nave prevented 
the full effect that the prompt co-opera- 
tion of the two boats, according to Cap- 
tain Cook's orderSj must have had to- 
wards the preservation of himself and hi» 
people. At that time it was to the boata 
alone that Captain Cook had to look for 
his safety ; for, when the marines fired, 
the Indians rushed among them and foroea 
them into the water, where four of them 
were killed. Their lieutenant was wounded, 
but fortunately escaped and was taken up- 
by the pinnace. Captain Cook was then 
the only one remaining on the rock. He 
was observed making for the pinnace, 
holding his left hand against the oack of 
his head to guard it ^m the stones and 
carrying his musket under the other arm. 
An Inman was seen foUowinff him, but 
with caution and timidity, foroe stopped 
once or twice, as if undetermined to pro- 
ceed. At last he advanced upon faim un- 
awares, and with a large club, or common 
stake, gave him a blow on the bade of the- 
head and then precipitately retreated. 
The stroke seemea to have stunned Cap- 
tain Cook ; he staggered a few paces, then 
fell on his hand anaonc knee and dropped 
his musket As he was rising, and before 
he could recover his feet, another Indian 
stabbed him in the back of the neck with 
an iron dagger. He then fell into a bit 
of water, about knee-deep, where others^ 
crowded upon him and endeavored to 
keep him under; but, strujggling veiy 
strongly with them, he got his head up, 
and, casting his look tomrds the pinnace, 
seemed to soHdt assistance. Though the 
boat was not above five or six yards dis- 
tant from him, yet, from the crowded and 
confused state of the crew, it seems it wan 
not in their power to save him. ^ The In- 
dians got him under again, but in deeper 
water. He was, however, able to get nis- 
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lieaJ up once more, and, beinff almost 
spent in the straggle, he natural^ turned 
to the rock and was endeavoring to sup- 
port himself by it when a savage gave 
nim a blow with a club, and he was seen 
alive no more. They hauled him up life- 
less on the rocks, where they seemed to 
take a 8ava§[e pleasure in using every bar- 
barity to his dead body, snatching the 
daggers out of each other's hands to have 
the horrid satisfaction of piercing the 
fallen victim of their barbarous ra^e. 

** I need make no reflection on the great 
loss we suffered on this occasion, or at- 
tempt to describe what we felt It is 
enough to say, that no man was ever more 
beloved or admired ; and it is truly painful 
to reflect, that he seems to have rallen a 
sacrifice merely for want of beine properly 
supported ; a fate singdarly to be lamented, 
as having fallen to nis lot who had ever 
been conspicuous for his care of those 
under his command, and who seemed, to 
the last, to pay as much attention to their 
preservation, as to that of his own life. 

**If anything could have added to the 
shame and inoignation universally felt on 
this occasion, it was to find that his re- 
mains had been deserted and left exposed 
on the beach, although they might have 
bc^n brought off. It apnears irom the in- 
formation of four or nve midshiomen, 
who arrived on the spot at the conclusion 
of the fatal business, that the beach was 
then almost entirely deserted by the Indi- 
ans, who at length had given way to the 
fire of the boats, and dispersed through 
the town ; so that there seemed no great 
obstacle to prevent the recovery of Captain 
Cook's bo<^ ; but the lieutenant returned 
on board without making the attempt It 
18 unnecessary to dweU longer on this 
painfril subject, and to relate the oom- 

Slaints and censures that fell on the oon- 
oct of the lieutenant It will be sufii- 
cient to observe, that they were so loud as 
to oblige Captain Clerke to notice them, 
and to take the depositions of his ac- 
cusers down in writing. The Captain's 
bad state of health and approaching dis- 
Holution, it is supposed, induced him to 
destroy these papers a short time before 
hb death. 

''It is a painful task to be obliged to 
notice circumstances which seem to reflect 
upon the character of any man. A strict 
regard to trath, however, compelled me 
to the insertion of these facts, which I i 



have offered merely as facts, without pre- 
suming to connect with them any comment 
of my own : esteeming it the part of a 
faithful historian 'to extenuate nothing, 
nor set down aught in malice.' 

''The fatal accident happened at eight 
o'clock in the morning, about an hour 
after Captain Cook landed. It did not 
seem that the king^ or hb sons were wit- 
nesses of it ; but it b supposed that they 
withdrew in the midst of tne tumult The 
principal actors were the other chieft. 
many of them the king's relations ana 
attendants : the man wno stabbed him 
with the dageer was called Nooah. I 
happened to be the only one who recol- 
lected hb person, from having on a former 
occasion mentioned hb name m the journal 
I kept I was induced to take particular 
notice of him, more from hb personal ap- 
pearance than any other consideration, 
though he was of high rank, and a near 
relation of the king : he was stout and 
tall, with a fierce look and demeanor, and 
one who united in hb figure the two qual- 
ities of strength and agility, in a greater 
degree than ever I remembered to have 
seen in any other man. His age might be 
about thirt]^, and by the white scurf on hb 
skin, and hb sore eyes, he appeared to be 
a hard drinker of kava. He was a con- 
stant companion of the king[^ with whom 
I first saw him when he paid a visit to 
Captun Clerke. ^ The chief who strack 
Captain Cook with the dub was called 
E^arimano, craha, but I did not know him 
by hb name. These cironmstances I 
learned of honest Kaireekea, the priest ; 
who added that they were Doth held in 
great es^m on account of that action ; 
neither of them came near us afterwards. 
When the boats left the shore, the Indiana 
carried away the dead body of Captain 
Cook and those of the marines to the 
rising ground, at the back of the^ town, 
where we could plainly see them with our 
glasses ^m the ships. 

' ' Thb most melancholy accident appears 
to have been altogether unexpected and 
unforeseen, as well on the part of the na- 
tives as ourselves. I never saw sufficient 
reason to induce me to believe that there 
was anything of design, or a preconcerted 
plan on their side, or that they purposely 
sought to quarrel with us : thieving, which 
gave rise to the whole, tney were equally 
guilty of in our first ana second ybits. It 
was the cause of ever}' misunderstanding 
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that happened between us : tbeir petty | 
thefla were eeDemJIy overlooked, buleome- < 
times dightty punished ; the boat, which 
they at lost ventured to take away, was an 
o^ect of no small magnitude to people in 
our Hituation, who could not poBsibiy re- 
place her, and therefore not slightly to be 
given up. We had no other chanoe of 
recovering her, but by getting the person 
of the king into our pOBxesxion : on our 
attemptiuK to do that, the natives became 
ularmed for hia safety, and naturally op- 
posed those whom tbey deemed his ene- 
mies. Id the sudden conflict thatenaued 
we had the unspeakable misfortune oi 
losing our excellent commander in the 
manner already related. It is in tnis light 
the affair has always appeared to me as 
entirely aocudentol, and not in the least 
owing to any previous offence receivei or 
jeolousjr of our second visit entertained by 
the natives. 

" Pareah seems to have been the prin- 
cipal instrument in bringini; about this 
falal disaster. We leamea af^rwards, 
that it was he who had employed some 
people to steal the boat : the king did not 
seem to be privy to it, or even api)rised of 
what had happened, till Captain Cook 

"It was ^neraJly remarked that, at 
first, the Indians showed great resolution 
in Ucing our fire-arms ; but it was entirely 
owing to ignorance of their effect. They 
thought that their thick male would de- 
fend them from a ball, as well as from a 
stone ; bat being soon convinced of tbeir 
error, yet still at a loss to account how 
such execution was done among them, 
they had recwnrse to a stratagem, which, 
though it anifwered no other * purpose, 
served to show their ingenuity and quick- 
ness of invention. Obwrvlnc the fiaahes 
of the muskets, they naturally concluded 
that water would counteract their effect, 
and therefore, very sagaciously, dipped 
their mats, or armor, in the sea, just as 
they came on to face our jteople ; but 
fin(&ng this last resource to fail them, they 
soon dispersed, and left the beach entirely 
4lear. It was an object they never ne- 
glected, even at the greatest haxard, to 
curry off their slain ; a custom probatily 
owing to the barbarity with which they 
treat the dead body of an enemy, and the 
trophies they make of his bones. ' 

La consequence of this barbarity of dis- 
poatkm, the whole remuna of Captttin 



Cook eould not be recovered. For, though 
every exertion was made for that purpose, 
though negotiations and threatenings were 
alt«mately employed, little more than the 
principal part of bis bones (and that with 
Kreat dimcuity) could be procured. By 
the possession of them, our navigators 
were enabled to perform the last offices of 
tbeir eminent and onfortunate commander. 
The bones, having been put into a cuffiti, 
and the service Deing read over them, 
were committed to the deep, on the 2lBt. 
with the usual military honors. What 
were the feelings of the compauics of .both 
the ships, on this occasion, must be tetb 
to the world to conceive ; for tliose who 
were present know that it is not in the 
power of any pen to express ihem. 
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His gHChering mantle of fleeoy mow 
The wiuter-king wnpped aroand him, 

And Baihiiig with Ice-wrnugbt gemi below 
AVm the regal lone that bonnd him. 

He went abroad in hie kingly >tale, 

By the poor man'i door, by the palac«-gat«. 

Then hti mlnitrel wicdi, on either hand 
The maeic of froet-dayB humming, 

Flew rant before him through all the land. 
Crying, " Winter— winter ii coming I" 

And they eang ■ eong In their deep, loud voice 

That made the heart of their king r^oice; 

For it spake of itrenjrth and it told of power. 
And tbe mighty will that moved him— 

Of all tbe joTB of the fireaide hoar, 
And the gentle hearts that loved him— 

or aflectione iweetly inlerwroaght 

With tbe play of wit and the flow of thought 
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And with his scythe stands Death, — work-people*s children also have aristo- 

An angel, too, with palms. oratic fceungs. We, who were the chil- 
dren of well-to-do people, had never given 

Happy the man who thus hath 'scaped the it a thought, either that Gitje could be the 

town ! abbreviation of Brigitta, or that our seam- 

Him did an angel bless when he was born,— stress could allow herself the luxury of a 

The cradle of the boy family name. StiU you might say van der 

With flowers celestial strewed. Plas sounds modest and simple enough. 

Three or four times a week Qit^e came 

to practice her trade at our parents' house. 

""""■" One of her regular occupations was to 

mend our blue-and-white-striped blouses, 

OITJE. ^^ whose sleeves we managed to tear such 

wonderfully large holes. At other times 

[Bniken-Haat, though not the grMtest Dutch she would iron upstairs in the nursery, the 

Boreliflt, may yet be pronotinced repreeentative of d»- windoWB of which lookcd OUt OU the gar- 

tionai life, for in his page* we meet with realistic pic- den, in which also stood a mangle and a 

torei of Dutch eTeiy^layexiitence,«ichae are rerealed Hnen-preSS. She WaS a beautiml ironer. 

tout by the painting! of Brouwer,Ortade,TenIeri. Jan When shc had put her irOUS tO the fire 

Steen^DeHooghe, and others. Bnriien.Uaet wa* bom ^nd all WaS in Order, she WOuld take the 

at the Hague 1828. and educated at It. public Khooi. ironing-boaid ftom the Wall against which 

In 1844 he became a rtudent at the Unirer-ity of Ley- |^ \esaied, and put it down in the USUal 

den, and pa«ed thence to Switaerland, oompleUng his ^^ ^ ^ likealSidire with One end restiuff 

S^^^JIirto'^e'^rJ^Jiot*^^ o»^*^^ t^estle-table aid with the other on 

pointed minister to tne Walloon congregation at tiaar- ^i i. t i> i_ • rm. r^'^.* ^ j* 

Zm. Hut is not only, or chiefly, a noTelUt, though fhc bwk of a chaiT. ThuS Gltije, Standing 

he ha. piXKluced many norelette. of the kind of which "* ^^^ middle, had plenty of rOOm tO mOVe 

we glTe a short q>eclmen. He has also written a norel hcr arms and DUt her thlMS dOWU. The 

in two Tolumes. called lAdewpde. There 1. no lack of ^^ ^^ SWathed m a h^f-SCOrched WOOl- 

beauty in thi. work, though it 1. marred by many l^n blanket, and reminded US of a thm old 

blemidie.. The work prored that Huet could never WOman COVCred With a flannel VCSt. There 

become a great norellst, and what he has publtobed WaS nothing mOre amUsing than tO Watch 

dnoe coniirm. thi. opinion. Hi. mot remarkable pro- Gitje when she ironed OUr sistCr's ball- 

diiotion.arebi.e8My..eq)eciaiiyhi.JB*rs<s#\MiasfiNi.] dr^Bes. After the^ had been damped 

and rolled up sufficiently long, she would 

If any one had asked us at that time — take up a dress, and, liftinff the ironing- 

we speak of our childish, our boyish years board at one side, slip the nock over it. 

^-oonoeming the name and appearance of Then she took one of the irons out of the 

Brigitta van der Plas, we should have an- red-hot iron pot at her left-hand side, 

swered, '* Whom do you mean? We have held it for a moment very close to h(^r 

not the honor of knowing such a lady. ' ' cheek to feel if it was as hot as she wanted. 

Had the r^oinder been, What ! you do rubbed it liffhUy on a cloth Ijrinff for that 

not know Brigitta van der Plas, the seam- purpose at ner right hand, and then began 

stress, who was in the service of vour ner real operations. The ball-dress, flrst a 

parents so many vears !" we should have limp, draggled, shapeless mass, gained 

replied again with the exclamation, ^* Ah, crisj^ness and lorm with every touch of 

you mean Oitje, our seamstress! Yes, the iron. My sisters were only half sati^- 

indeed, we know her very well Give us fled if the^ were going to a ball and any 

a pair of scissors and a piece of paper : one but Oi^e iron^ their dresses, 

we will at once make you a likeness of Once a month* the scene of GKtje's 

her. But how could we have thought . 

that Brifldtta van der Plas was the same • . ^ .•. * »x_* i. v •. u i n^ 

v<i»v ^mi(^mi/uc» *»■■ ^«^t^ ^ ^ ino «f«K> vu« mmuv • A waA ouce a mouth Iu a Dutch hoosehold I. Called 

pereon as our Uige f i j i » chlldrtm'. wash. The houM-Iinen and the body- 

You may be sure we never heard her „„,„ ^^ ^^ grt,wn.«p people are only sent away to be 

(5alied anything but Gltje. The tuture washed three or four Um« a year. The abore deecrip- 

master or mistress begins already as a tlon applies to the present day. with the exception that 

child to show an aristocratic, no doubt, a the mistress does not now generally help In the work, 

well-educated indifference to the fate and and that Imt^Ml of the breakfast-rwm, the Ilnen !• 

the circumstances of the servants. But dnssed in the upper or lower parts of the bouse. 
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labors was down stairs in the breakfast- 
room. This happened when the linen had 
come home. Tne family to which we be- 
longed was a very large one. and conse- 
quently our washing was also large. Now 
we purpase to describe the management 
of a very large one ; large not in the ety- 
mological sense, but in the technical Git- 
je's help was indispensable. She de- 
scended nrom the less sacred sphere of the 
nursery, and was closeted with our mother 
in the breakfast-room, the holy of holies. 
Nothing was more fascinating than to 
watch our mother and Gitje stretch the 
numerous tablecloths and sheets. They 
did it exceedingly neatly j ay, not only 
neatly, but with energy, with enthusiasm. 
!niey stood at the head and foot of the 
hrge oblong table. The sheets^ still 
unstretched, lay in gradually dioiinishing 
piles on the lefl-haud side, while those 
already stretched lav in an ever increasing 
heap upon the ri^nt. In the middle lay 
their present victim, several yards lon^, 
and pale as death, while they pinched it 
between their fingers. Their elbows pressed 
closely to their sides, their right feet for- 
ward, the upper part of their body thrown 
backwards, stood the two women, the 
mistress and the maid, and stretched, 
stretched, stretched as fast as they could — 
types of simplicity and fulfilment of duty, 
and pictures of Dutch home-life. For us, 
who looked on passively, but nevertheless 
with the greatest interest, the question of 
questions was : will Gitje presentl;^ draw 
our mother over the table? or will our 
mother be quicker than she and draw 
Gitje across ? \y ill our mother drop the 
sheet? or will Gitje open herfin^rs, and, 
as a preventive measure proceedinff solely 
from a principle of permissible self-defence, 
play a trick upon our mother ? or will the 
sheet tear in tne middle ? Will Gitje keep 
one end in her hand and our mother the 
other? and will the sorrowful close of the 
matter be that Gitje' s head will fall against 
the mantelpiece, while our mother's will 
recoil against the wainscot, and thus both 
of them be hurt? 

Meanwhile the dexterous women stood 
immovable, emulating each other in per- 
severance. The pile on the right grew 
bigger and biffgcr, and before dinner-time 
the heap on tne lefl had disappeared. 

With the beginning of autumn came 
the ()reserving of greens and fruits. Good 
gratnous ! what a number of things were 



brought into our house with Gitje's as- 
sistance I We, who never felt too grand 
to help for a little while, if required, with 
the mangling, used also in our childhood, 
under Gitje s guidance, to strine a great 
many beans, especially the small French 
beans. Afterwards, when we could be 
trusted without danger vnth a knife, we 
also helped with the large beans, which, 
as you know, are so much more difficult 
to manage. Besides this, we saw Gi^e 
throw numberless white cablMt^^es into a 
cask, after she had cut them into little 
bit& Then she pressed them down with 
a wooden pestle, and, last of all, she cov- 
ered them with a few heavy stones placed 
on a board nearly as large as the width of 
the cask. This is to induce fermentation 
in the contents of the cask, in contra- 
diction to the Dutch proverb, ** What lies 
in the cask does not ferment" 

What lies in the cask does not torn sour. 
So people say ; and it would be ignoble to 
undermine the hopefnl trust in tne future 
embodied in this proverb. Gitje too spoke 
in this manner as oflen as she thought of 
Leendert van Kuvk, and this happened 
now and then.^ You ask^ why ? Well, 
here our narrative takes quite a new turn. 
He was, and had been for years and days, 
her lover. At the time of which we are 
speaking the silver wedding of their en- 
gagement already lay far, far oehind them. 
** Incredible ! * ' ^ou exclaim. Well, I can- 
not give you faith. We can assure you, 
as a well-sifted and well-confirmed fact, 
that Brigitta van der Plas had been for 
twentv-seven years the sweetheart of 
Leendert van Kuyk. And then ? Then 
Leendert van Kuyk died of the cholera 
at the age of fifty-five. 

His profession was making fishing- 
tackle. ^ We used to buy angling-rods, 
fishing-lines, hooks, and floats in great 
G^uantities at his little shop ; and some- 
times, poor though he was, he would make 
us a present for Gitje' s sake. At that 
time we really did not know that he led 
such a pojor life. On the contrary, we 
thought him very well off indeed. Had 
he not a large stock in his little shop, an 
enviable abundance of fishing tools ? Did 
it not make our mouths water to see his 
angHn(i;-rods, his trammels and drag-nets ; 
his imitation breeze-flies, dunflics, gadflies, 
beetles, and other kinds of bait? We 
dreamed of nothing more precious or de- 
sirable than his worm-boxes, made of 
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painted tin, and intended to be worn slung 
across the shoiilders, as a cavalry officer 
carries his cartridge-boxes. But, even if 
we had been acquainted with Lecndert's 
poor circumstances, we should none the 
less have accepted his presents. Children 
are not only haughty, but greedy. See 
how, after the death of a litfle brother or 
sister, they immediately confiscate the 
dead child's toys— dolls with real hair and 
movable eyes, magic-lanterns, humming- 
tops — and divide them, wrangling as to 
ownership. You see at once these are 
grown-up people in the bud. The wolf- 
nature is already in them. The first time 
they will share a real inheritance you will 
see them atUick it with greed, unless they 
have learnt in the mean time to behave 
themselves in accordance with the require- 
ments of societv. 

Leendert and Gitje were not exactly a 
nice-looking couple, still they were not 
repulsive. They belonged to those worthy, 
lovable people, to whose features one pays 
no attention after one has spent two days 
in their company. Goodness and fidelity, 
the foundations of their character, radiated 
from both their faces. In the summer 
holidays, earlv in the morning, before dav- 
break, Leendert would take us out fish- 
ing; and then his kindness was bound- 
less. He woke us by ringing the bell, and 
then waited patiently at the street-door 
till we were ready ; carried our barrels for 
us, showed us the places where we should 
have the best chances, gave us his own 
paste and worms, and presented us with 
the greater part of his catch. He fished 
splendidly. Do not fancy every one can 
fish if he likes. Angling especially re- 
quires much instinct and long practice. 
The tales Leendert told us of his cxDloits 
and cood luck — of innumerable tnree- 
pounder perch^ which he had caught one 
after another in a small ditch ; of eels 
which he had to split up to their tails to 
regain his fishing-hook ; of pikes which 
had swum away with his rod ; of bleeding 
tenches that cry like new-born babes ; of 
large eels which he had skinned in the 
morning, and which bit his finder next 
evening. We believed them all, as we 
did the Arabian Nights. Two things in 
special we learnt from him. In the first 
place, how to put a new hook on the line, 
and to cover it over with tin-foil, so that 
it hung quite straight, and did not slope 
away from the float; an indispensable 



condition, that alone makes it possible for 
the angler to know surely if, and in what 
measure, the fish has bitten. In the 
second place, we brought from the school 
of Gitje s faithful lover this lesson : when 
the fisn has really bitten, and the angler 
is readv to strike, he should always do so 
by pushing it, and not by pulling. In the 
latter case, when the little fish has not 
bitten well, it swims away backwards with 
your bait in its mouth, and grants you at 
most a bloody piece of its gill. In the 
former case you oblige the creature to 
tumble, and by so doing you insert with 
deadly force the angle through the horny 
substance of the open lips. ^ 

Of Gitje's appearance in her spring- 
time, when she was twenty-three years of 
age, and plighted her troth to her Leen- 
dert, he himself could have told 3*ou more 
than we are able to do, had not the great 
a.ngler. Death, taken him away. At the 
time 01 which we are speaking all womanly 
beauty had fled from ner. She was then 
between forty and fift3[i very tall, looking 
delicate and weak, suffering much from 
catarrhs and rheumatism, and carrying 
always a silver snuff-box (containing coarse 
snuff and a tonga-bean) about her. Now 
that we have grown older and wiser, we 
do not think these peculiarities at all 
ridiculous. On the contrary, we feel that 
we ha\re a right to make Leendert's be- 
trothed, who was fifty-five years old, and 
who carried a tonga-oean in her pocket, 
the heroine of a novelette. While yet a 
child, and having never pondered the 
rudiments of our art, we laughed at Gitje' s 
tediously long engagement and her old- 
maidish complaint& For children are not 
only haughty and greedy — they are also 
cruel. They like to laugh at the misfor- 
tunes they do not understand. We did 
not, however, commit this cruelty. But 
this was not from amiability of disposition, 
but because the true relations oetwccn 
Leendert and our seamstress were not 
known to us till the funeral of the former, 
and because we had never even wondered 
why this man treated us with such marked 
kindness. 

The first information of Leendert' s 
death, and of his long courtship of Gitje, 
did not make us laugh, you may be sure ; 
but still it did not make that inipre.^s'^ion 
which the sad event deserved. Thi.** 
proves that, had we been sooner informed, 
we should undoubtedly have made many 
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iokes about Gitje and her lover. We 
neard the news from our mother, in 
answer to our question wliy, on a certam 
morning, Gitje nad not come. 

**Wnat is the reason Gitje has not 
come to-day ? " 

''Leendert is dead, and is at this mo- 
ment being buried." 



THE PRAISE OF IRON. 

[Valerius 'Wilhelm Neubeok. This poet 
was born Jftnuary 29th, 1765, at Arnstadt, Id the prin- 
cipality of Schwarzburg-Sondershansen. ITo studied at 
the school of his native place, and at the Knight's 
Academy at Liegnitz, in Silesia; afterwards at the 
UniTeniities of Qjittingcn and Jena, ftvm the latter of 
whicli lie receiTed lii8 mtnlicHl degree in 1788. He 
acquired his reputation as a didactic poet by a poem 
upon the '* Mineral Springs,'* an extract from which is 
giren below. This was followed by a poem on the 
" Destruction of the Earth after the Final Judgment '* 
(Uegnitz, 1785). lie wn>te, also, lyrical pieces, and a 
drama. A collection of his works appeared at Leipalc 
in 1827.] 

Now strike, my lyre, thy strongest, fullest 

tones I — 
Now sing the praise of Iron I 'Mongst the 

bards, 
So potent in Thuiskon's sacred land. 
None sang the fruits of the Teutonic hills ; 
No festal lay was heard to Iron's praise 
Beneath the sacred oaks, which stretch their 

roots 
Down to the silent caves, where Nature bids 
Her seeds to germ and ripe in gentle growth. 
Hail, noble present of our native heights ! 
Despised by many, who, with foolish sense. 
Gold's treacherous splendor more revere, and 

covet 
More than thee, Iron, and thy modest sheen I 
Ye sons of Herrmann ! undervalue not. 
Scorn not, this treasure of your native moun- 
tains! 
Hear me! I sing the worth of native wealth I 
Say— whence doth War derire his glittering 

arms? 
'Tis Iron, hardened in the tempering fire 
To steel, and fashioned on the anvil-head. 
Then sharpened by the artist's busy hand. 
That arms the hero^Iron i^ardshis breast. 
Hail, noble tribute of our native heisrhts! 



Accept the incense of my song ! — thou giv'st 
The avenging sword into his hand to wage 
The war of Justice ; thou assistest him 
To conquer for his country in the field. 
Yet greater is thy praise in peace, and fairer 
Thy blessing ! Verily, I love thee more. 
My song more fervently salutes thee, when 
The workman's hand hath on the anvil 

shaped 
Thee to the shining arms of Peace, which 

ne'er 
Inhuman warriors with the innocent blood 
Shall stain of slumbering infonts. Evermore 
The softest rural joys expand my heart. 
And from my quivering lips in lioly hymns 
Stream out, whene'er I see thee, shining, peep 
From out the clodded furrow; when I hear 
The sweeping scythe upon the flowery mead; 
Or, 'midst the sinking ears, the grateful sound 
Of the shrill sickle, where the nutbrown 

maid 
Weaves the blue oom-flowera in the wisp of 

straw, 
To bind the fairest sheaf; when, in the time, 
The merry vintage-time, I hear the knifb 
Rubbed on the grating whetstone, to collect 
The g^fts of Autumn on the clustered hilla. 
Hail, usefhl ore ! the choir of social Arts 
Join with my numbers, in thy well-earned 

praise. 
Ne'er had Praxiteles the marble formed 
With silver chisel into breathing life; 
No palace from the mountain's rocky ribs, 
Corinthian-built, had risen, without thee. 
To the astonished clouds ; — without thy help, 
Arachne's art would never know to trace 
The varied picture on the glossy silk. 
Say, would the horse, if shod with poreit 

gold. 
More safely scour the ice, or dimb the moon* 

tain-path ? 
O, how would the bold pilot in the wastes 
Of ocean find a way, when, round about, 
The heavens are hung with dreary, stormy 

clouds, 
Like curtains, shutting oat the friendly stars, 
Which else, through labyrinths of treacherona 

sands 
And hurrying whirlpools, by a golden due 
Would safely lead him, that he founder not? 
Throujcrh the dread night art thou, respondent 

nee<lle, 
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Where eheriihed Memory rean her altar's 



Come home! 
to the hearthstone of ihj earlier days, 
Come to the ark like the o'erwearied dove ; 
Come with the sunlight of thy heart's wann 
rays. 
Come to the fireside circle of thy loTe; 
Brother, oome home! 

Come home! 
It is not home without thee. Tlie lone seat 
Is still unclaimed where thou wert wont to 
be; 
In erery echo of returning feet 
In yain we list for what should herald thee ; 
Brother, oome home ! 
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^Staate on the eastcni sde of the bknib- 
tain wliidi rises abore Fort L(nu&. in tlie 
Manritiiis, tipon a piece of land bearing 
the marks ol former mkiTatioiu are seen 
the nmis of two small cottages, lliese 
nmis aie not hx ftonn the centre of a 
TaDeT, formed br immense nxks. and 
which opens onlv towards the ncHth. Ou 
the kit rises tne mountain caDed the 
Hdcht of DisooTeiy. whence the eye 
mails the distant sail when it first toodieB 
the Tfs^ of the horiion, and whence the 
signal IS given when a Teasel approadieB 
the island. At the foot of this mountun 
stands the town of Port Louis. On the 
right is formed the niad which strrtches 
fiom Port Louis to the Shaddock Grove, 
where the chmrh bearing that name lifl^ 
its bead» surrounded by the avenues of 
bamboo, in the middle of a spacious plain : 
and the prospect terminates in a forest 
extending to the furthest bounds of the 
island. The front view presents the hay, 
denominated the Bay of the Tomb* a 
little on the right is seen the Cape of Mis- 
fortune; and beyond rolls the expanded 
ocean, on the surface of which appear a 
few uninhabited islands : and, among 
others, the Point of Rndeavor, which re- 
sembles a bastion built upon the flood. 



> For bki«niq4iy »»f the anUicir, 
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To this scene I loved to resort, as I 
eonld here eivjoy at once the richness of an 
unbounded landscape and the charm of 
uninterrupted solitude. One day, when I 
was seated at the foot of the cottages, and 
<X)iitem plating their ruins, a man, ad- 
vanced in years, passed near the spot 
He was draped in the ancient garb of the 
island, his feet were bare, and he leaned 
upon a staff of ebony : his hair was white, 
and the expression of his countenance was 
dijB^nified and interesting. I bowed to him 
with respect : he returned the salutation ; 
and, afler looking at me with some earnest- 
ness, came and placed himself upon the 
hillock on which I was seated. Encour- 
aged by this mark of confidence, I thus 
addressed him : '' Father, can you tell me 
to whom those cottages once belonged? *' 
*'My son,'* rei>lied the old man, those 
heaps of rubbish and that untilled land 
were, twenty years ago, the property of 
two ramilies, who then found happiness in 
this solitude. Their history is affecting ; 
but wliat P]uropean, pursuing his way to 
the Indies, will pause one moment to in- 
terest himself in the fate of a few obscure 
individuals? \Vhat Euroi>ean can picture 
happiness to his imagination amidst pov- 
erty and neglect? The curiosity of man- 
kind is only attracted by the history of the 
great, and yet from that knowledge little 
use can be derived." ** Father, I re- 
joined, *' from your manner and your ob- 
Hervation, I i)erceivethatyou have acquired 
much experience of human life, if you 
have leisure, relate to me, I beseech you. 
the history of the ancient inhabitants or 
this desert ; and be assured, that even the 
men who are most pervertea by the pr^u- 
dices of the world, nnd a soothing pleasure 
in contemplating that happiness which 
belongs to simplicity and yurtue." The 
old man, afler a^ short silence, during 
which he leaned his face upon his hands, 
as if he were trying to recall the^ images 
of the past, thus began his narration : 

Monsieur de la Tour, a voung man who 
was a native of Normandy, after having 
in vain solicited a commission in the 
French army, or some support from his 
own family, at length determined to seek 
his fortune in this island, where he arrived 
in 1726. lie brought hither a young wo- 
man, whom he loved tenderly, and bv 
whom he was no less tenderljr beloved. 
She belonged to a rich and ancient family 
of the same province, but he had married 

Vol. X. 



her secretly and without fortune, and in 
opposition to the wiU of her relations, who 
retused their consent because he was round 
guilty of bein^ descended from parenUt 
who had no claims to nobility. Monsieur 
de la Tour, leaving his wife at Port Louis, 
embarked for Maaagascar, in order to pur- 
chase a few slaves, to assist him in form- 
ing a plantation on this island. He landed 
at Madagascar during that unhealthy 
season which commences about the middle 
of October, and soon afr«r his arrival died 
of the pestilential fever, which prevails in 
that island six months of the year, and 
which will forever baffle the attempts of 
the European nations to form establi^- 
ments on that fatal soil. His effects were 
seized upon by the rapacity of strangers, 
as commonly happens u> persons dying in 
foreign parts ; and his wife,^ who was 
pregnant, found herself a widow^ in a 
country where she had neither credit nor 
acquaintance, and no earthly possession, 
or rather support, but one n^gro woman. 
Too delicate to solicit protection or relief 
from any one else after the death of him 
whom alone she loved, misfortune armed 
her with courage, and she resolved to cul- 
tivate, with her slave, a little spot of 
groundj and procure for herself the means 
of subsistence. 

Desert as was the island, and the ground 
left^ to the choice of the settler, she 
avoided those spots which were most fer- 
tile and most.favorable to commerce ; seek- 
ing some nook of the mountain, some 
secret asylum, where she might live soli- 
tary and unknown, she bent her way from 
the town towards these rocks, where she 
might conceal herself from observation. 
Allsensitive and suffering creatures, from 
a sort of common instinct, fiy for re^pre 
amidst their pains to haunts the most wud 
and desolate ; as if rocks could form a 
rampart agtunst misfortune — as if the calm 
of nature could hush the tumults of the 
soul. That Providence, which lends its 
support when we ask but the supply of our 
necessary wants, had a blessing in reserve 
for Madame de la Tour, which neither 
rich^ nor greatness can purchase — ^this 
blessing was a friend. 

The spot to which Madame de la Tour 
had fled had already been mhabited for a 
year by a young woman of a lively, gpod- 
naturcKl, and affectionate disposition, liar- 
garct (for that was her name) was bom in 
Brittany, of a family of peasants, by whom 
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she was cherished and beloved, and with 
whom she mi^ht have passed through life 
in simple rustic happiness, if, mislead by 
the weakness of a tender heart, she had 
not listened to the passion of a gentleman 
in the neighborhood, who promised her 
mairiage. He soon abandoned her, and. 
adding inhumanity to seduction, refused 
to insure a provision for the child of which 
she was pregnant Margaret then deter- 
mined to leave forever her native viUage, 
and retire, where her fault might be con- 
cealed, to some colony distant from that 
oountnr where she had lost the only por- 
tion of a poor peasant girl — ^her reputa- 
tion. With some borrowed money she 
purchased an old negro slave, with whom 
she cultivated a little comer of this dis- 
trict. 

Madame de la Tour, followed by her 
negro woman, came to this spot, where 
she found Margaret engaged m suckling 
her child. Soothed and cnarmed by the 
sight of a person in a situation somewhat 
similar to ner own, Madame de la Tour 
related, in a few words, her past condition 
and her present wanta ^ Margaret was 
deeply affected by the recital ; and, more 
anxious to merit confidence than to create 
esteem, she confessed without disguise 
the errors of which she had been guilty. 

"As for me,'* said she, **I deserve my 
fate; but you, madame — ^youl at once 
virtuous and unhappv**-and, sobbing, 
she offered Madame de la Tour both her 
hut and her friendship. That lady. 
affe^*ted by this tender reception, pressed 
her in her arms, and exclaimea : "Ah, 
surely heaven has put an end to my mis- 
fortunes, since it inspires you. to whom I 
am a stranger, with more goodness toward 
me than I nave ever expencnced from my 
own relations I '' 

I was acquainted with Margaret, and, 
although my habitation is a league and a 
half from hence, in the woods behind that 
sloping mountain, I considered myself as 
her neighbor. In the cities of Europe a 
street, even a simple wall, freouently ore- 
vents members of the same family from 
meeting for years ; but in new colonies we 
consider those persons as neighbors from 
whom we are divided only by woods and 
mountains ; and above all at that i^eriod, 
when this island had little intercourse 
with the Indies, vicinity alone gave a 
claim to friendship, and hoHpitality towards 
strangers seemed less a duty than a pleas- 



ure. No sooner was I informed that 
Margaret had found a companion than I 
hastened to her, in the hope of being use- 
ful to my neighbor and her guest I 
found Madame de la Tour possei^ed of all 
those melancholy nuces wnich, by blend- 
ing sympathy with admiration, gave to 
beauty additional power. Her counte- 
nance was interesting, expressive at once 
of dignity and dejection. She appear^ 
to be in the last stage of her pregnancy. 
I told the two friends that, for Ihe future 
interest of their children, and to prevent 
the intrusion of any other settler, the^' 
had better divide between them the prop- 
erty of this wild, sequestered valley, which 
is nearly twenty acres in extent They 
confided that task to me, and I marke«l 
out two equal portions of land. ^ One in- 
cluded the higher part of this inclo8un\ 
from the cloudy pinnacle of that rock, 
whence springs the river of Fan-Palms, to 
that precipitous cleft which you see on 
the summit of the mountain, and whicli, 
from its resemblance in form to the battle- 
ment of a fortress, is called the Embrasure. 
It is difficult to find a path alons this wild 
portion of the inclosure, the soil of which 
is encumbered with fragments of rock, or 
worn into channels formed by torrents, 
yet it produces noble trees ana innumer- 
able springs and rivulets. The other por- 
tion of land comprised the plain extend- 
ing along the banks of the river of Faii- 
Palms to the opening where we are now 
seated, whence the river takes its course 
between those two hills, until it falls into 
the sea. You may still trace the vestiget^ 
of some meadow land ; and this part of 
the common is less rugged, but not more 
valuable than the other, since in the rainy 
season it becomes marshy, and in dr^' 
weather is so hard and unyielding, that it 
will almost resist the stroke of a pickaxe. 
When I had thus divided the property, I 
persuaded my neighbors to draw lots for 
their respective possessions. The higher 
portion of land, containing the source of 
the river of Fan-Palms, became the prop- 
erty of Madame de la Tour • the lower, 
comprising the plain on the banks of th(' 
river, was allotted to Margaret ; and each 
seemed satisfied with her share. They 
entreated me to place their habitations 
together, that they might at all times 
ei^oy the soothing intercourse of friend- 
ship, and the consolation of mutual kind 
offices. Margaret's cottage was situated 
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near the centre of the valley, and just on 
the boundary of her own plantation. 
Close to that spot I built another cottage 
for the residence of Madame de la Tour ; 
and thu8 the two friends, while they pos- 
sessed all the advantages of neighborhood, 
lived on their own property. I myselr 
out palisades from the mountain, and 
brought leaves of fan-palms ^m the sea- 
shore in order to construct those two cot- 
tages, of which you can now discern 
neither the entrance nor the roof Yet, 
alas ! there still remain but too manv 
traces for my remembrance ! Time, which 
so rapidly destro^'s the proud monuments 
of empires, seems in this desert to spare 
those of fnendship, as if to perpetuate 
my regrets to the last hour or my exist- 
ence. 

As soon as the second cottage was fin- 
ished, Madame de la Tour was delivered 
of a girl. I had been the godfather of 
Margaret's child, who was christened by 
the name of Paul. Madame de la Tour 
desired me to perform the same office for 
her child also, together with her friend, 
who gave her the name of Virginia. 
**She will be virtuous," cried Margaret, 
''and she will be happy. I have only 
known misfortune by wandering from 
virtue." 

About the time IVIadame de la Tour 
recovered, these two little estates had al- 
ready begun to yield some produce, per- 
haps in a small deme owing to the care 
which I occasionally bestowed on their 
improvement, but far more to the inde- 
fatigable labors of the two slaves. Mar- 
garet's slave, who was called Domingo, 
was still healthy and robust, though ad- 
vanced in years : he possessed some Knowl- 
edge, and a good natural understanding. 
He cultivated indiscriminately, on botn 
plantations, the spots of ground that 
seemed most fertile, and sowed whatever 
grain he thought most congenial to each 
particular soil. Where the ground was 
poor, he strewed maize; where it was 
most fruitful he planted wheat : and rice 
in such spots as were marshy. He threw 
the seeds of gourds and cucumbers at the 
foot of the rocks, which they loved to 
climb and decorate with their luxuriant 
foliage. In dry spots he cultivated the 
sweet potato; the cotton tree flourished 
upon ^ the heights, and the sugar-cane 
grew in the clayey soil. He reared some 
plants of coffee on the hills, where the 



grain, although small, is excellent. His 
plantain-trees, which spread their grateiul 
shade on the oanks of the river, and en- 
circled the cottages, yielded fruit through- 
out the ^ear. And lastly. Domingo, to 
soothe his cares, cultivated a few plants 
of tobacco. Sometimes he was employed 
in cutting wood for firing from the moun- 
tain, sometimes in hewing pieces of rock 
within the enclosure, in order to level the 
paths. ^ The zeal which inspired him en- 
abled^ him to perform all these labors with 
intelligeace and activity. He was much 
attached to Margaret, and not less to Ma- 
dame de la Tour, whose negro womao, 
Mary, he had married on the birth of 
Virginia ; and he was passionately fond 
of nis wife. Mary was Dom at Madagas- 
car, and had there acquired the knowledge 
of some usefrd arts. She could weave 
baskets, and a sort of stuff, with long 
grass that grows in the woods. ^ She was 
active, cleanly, and above all, faithful It 
was her care to prepare their meals, to 
rear the poultry, and go sometimes to 
Port Louis, to sell the superfluous pro- 
duce of these little plantations, which was 
not, however, very considerable. If you 
add to the pereonages already mentioned, 
two goats which were brought up with 
the children, and a great dog, whicn kept 
watch at night, you will have a complete 
idea of the household, as^ well as or tho 
productions of these two little farms. 

Madame de la Tour and her friend were 
constantly employed in spinning cotton for 
the use of their faiuilies. ^ Destitute of 
everything which their own industrv could 
not supply, at home they went barefooted : 
shoes were a convenience reserved for 
Sunday, on which day, at an early hour, 
they attended mass at the Church of the 
Shaddock Grove, which jou see yonder. 
That church was more distant from their 
homes than Port Louis ; but they seldom 
visited the town, lest they should be 
treated with contempt on account of their 
dress, which consisted simply of the coarse 
blue linen of Bengal^ usually worn by 
slaves. But is there, m that external de- 
ference which fortune commands, a com- 
pensation for domestic happiness? If 
these interesting women had something to 
suffer from the world, their homes on tnat 
very account became more dear to them. 
No sooner did Mary and Doming, from 
this elevated spot, perceive their mistreflses 
on the road or the Shaddock Grove, than 
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they flew to the foot of the mountain in 
order to help them to ascend. They dis- 
cerned in the looks of their domestics the 
joy which their return excited. Th^ 
found in their retreat neatness, indepena- 
ence, all the blessings which are the re- 
compense of toilf and they r eceived the 
zealous services which spring from affec- 
tion. United bv the tie of similar wants, 
and the sympathy of similar misfortunes, 
they gave each other the tender names ox 
companion, friend, sister. They had but 
one will, one inter^t, one table. All their 
posseeeions were in common. And if 
sometimes a passion^ more ardent than 
friendship awakened m^ their hearts the 
pang of unavaiHng anguish, a pure religion 
united with chaste manners^ drew &eir 
affections towards another life : as the 
trembling flame rises towards heaven, 
when it no longer finds any aliment on 
earth. 

When their children began to speak, the 
first names they learned to give each other 
were those of brother and sister, and 
childhood knows no softer appellation. 
Their education, by directing them ever 
to consider eacn other's wants, tended 
greatly to increase their affection. In a 
short time, all the household economy, 
the care of preparing their rural recasts, 
became the task of \ ir^inia, whose labors 
were always crowned with the praises and 
kisses of her brother. As for Paul, 
always in motion, he dug the garden with 
Domingo, or followed him vrith a little 
hatchet into the woods ; ^ and if in his 
rambles he espied a beautiful flower, any 
delicious fhiit, or a nest of birds, even at 
the top of the tree, he would climb up 
and bnng the spoil to his sister. When 
vou met one of tnese children, you might 
be sure the other was not far off. 

One day as I was coming down that 
mountain, I saw Virginia at the end of 
the ffarden running towards the house 
with ner petticoat thrown over her head, 
in order to screen herself from a shower 
of rain. At a distance, I thought she 
was alone ; but as I hastened towards her 
in order to help her on, I perceived she 
hell Paul bv the arm, almost entirely en- 
veloped in the same canopy, and both were 
laughing heartily at their being sheltered 
together under an umbrella of their own 
invention. Those two charming faces in 
the middle of a swelling petticoat, recalled 



to my mind the children of Leda, enclosed 
in the same shell 

Their sole study was how they could 
please and assist one another ; for of all 
other things they were ignorant, and in- 
deed could neither read nor write. They 
were never disturbed by in(][uiries about 
past times, nor did their curiosity extend 
beyond the bounds of their mountain. 
They believed the world ended at the 
shores of their own island, and all their 
ideas and all their affections were confined 
within its limits. 

^ All their early childhood passed thus, 
like a beautifrd dawn, the prelude of a 
bright da^. Already they assisted their 
mothers in the duties of the household. 
At twelve ^ears of age the figure of Vir- 
ginia was in some degree formed ; a pro- 
lusion of light hair ^aded her face, to 
which her blue eyes and coral lips gave 
the most charming brilliancy. Her eyes 
sparkled with vivacity when she spoke ; 
but when she was silent they were nabit- 
ually turned upwards with an expression 
of extreme sensibility, or rather of tender 
melancholy.^ The figure of Paul began 
already to display the graces of youthful 
beauty. He was taller than Virgmia ; his 
skin was a darker tint ; his nose more 
aquiline; and his black eyes would have 
been too piercing, if the long eyelashes by 
which they were shaded, had not imparted 
to them an expression of soilness. He 
was constantly in motion, except when his 
sister appeared, and then, seated by her 
side, he became still. Their meals often 
passed without a word being spoken ; and 
from their silence, the simple elegance of 
their attitudes, and the beauty of their 
naked feet, you might have fancied von 
beheld an antique group of white marble, 
representing some of^ the children ox 
Niobe, but for the glances of their eyes, 
which were constantly seeking to meet, 
and their mutual soft and tender smiles, 
which suggested rather the idea of happy 
celestial spirits, whose nature is love, and 
who are not obliged to have recourse to 
words for the expression of their feelings. 

In the mean time Madame de la Tour, 
perceiving every day some unfolding grace, 
some new beauty, in her daughter, felt her 
maternal anxiety increase witn her tender- 
ness. She often said to me, *'if I were 
to die, what m\\ become of Virginia 
without fortune ? * ' 

Madame de la Tour had an aunt ia 
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Franoe. wbo wa8 a woman of quality^ 
rich, old, and a complete devotee. She 
had behaved with bo much cruelty towards 
her niece upon her marriage, that Madame 
de la Tour had determined no exti-emity 
of distress should ever compel her to have 
recourse to her hard-hearted relation. 
But when she became a mother, the pride 
of resentment was overcome by the 
stronger feelings of maternal tenderness. 
She wrote to her aunt, informing her of 
the sudden death of ner husband, and 
the birth of her daughter^ and the diffi- 
culties in which she was mvolved, bur- 
dened as she was with an infant, and 
without means of sui)port She received 
no answer; but notwithstanding the high 
spirit natural to her character, she no 
longer feared exposing herself to mortifi- 
cation ; and, although she knew her aunt 
would never pardon her for having mar- 
ried a man wno was not of noble oirth, 
however estimable, she continued to write 
to her, with the hope of awakening her 
compassion for Virginia. Man^ years, 
however, passed witnout receiving any 
token of her remembrance. 

At len^h, in 1738, three vears afler the 
arrival of IVIonsieur de la Bourdonnais in 
this island, Madame de la Tour was in- 
formed that the Govenior had a letter to 
£'ve her from her aunt. She flew to Port 
puis ; maternal joy raised her mind above 
trifling considerations, and she was care- 
less on this occasion of appearing in her 
homely attire. Monsieur de la Bourdon- 
nais gave her a letter from her aunt, in 
which she infonned her, that she deserved 
her fate for marrying an adventurer and 
libertine ; that the passions brought with 
them their own punishment; that the 
premature death of her husband was a 
iust visitation from Heaven ; that she had 
aone well in ^uing to a distant island, 
rather than dishonor her family by re- 
maining in France ; and that, afler all, in 
the colony where she had taken refage, 
none but the idle failed to grow rich. 
Having thus censured her niece, she con- 
4;]udcd by eulogizing herself. To avoid, 
nho said, the almost inevitable evils of 
marriage, she had determined to remain 
Hin^Ie. Ill fact, at) she was of a very am- 
bitious disposition, she had resolved to 
marry none but a man of high rank ; but 
although she was very rich, her fortune 
was not found a sufficient bribe, even at 
court, to counterbalance the malignant 



dispositions of her mind, and the disa- 
greeable qualities of her ^rson. 

Afler mature deliberation, she added 
in a postscript, that she had strongly re> 
commended her niece to Monsieur de la 
Bourdonnais. This she had indeed done, 
but in a manner of late too common, 
which renders a patron perhaps even 
more to be feared tnan a declared enemy ; 
for, in order to justify herself for her 
harshness, she had cruelly slandered her 
niece, while she affected to pity her mis- 
fortunes. 

Madame de la Tour, whom no unpreju- 
diced person could have seen without feel- 
ings or sympathy and respect, was received 
with the utmost coolness by Monsieur de 
la Bourdonnais, biased as lie was against 
her. When she painted to him her own 
situation and that of her child, he replied 
in abrupt sentences, — ** We will see what 
can be done — ^there are so many to relieve 
— all in good time — why did you displease 
your aunt? — ^you have been much to 
blame.'* 

Madame de la Tour returned to her 
cottage^ her heart torn with pief^ and 
filled with all the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment. When she arrived she threw her 
aunt's letter on the table, and exclaimcMl 
to her friend, " There is the fruit of eleven 
years of patient expectation ! " Madame 
de la Tour being the only pers^iu in the 
little circle who could read, sne again took 
up the letter, and read it aloud. Scarcely 
had she finished, when Margaret ex- 
claimed, **What have we to do with 
your relations? Has God then forsak(?n 
us ? He only is our Father ! Have we 
not hitherto been happy ? Whv then this 
regret? You have no courage.^' Seeing 
Madame de la Tour in tears, she threw 
herself upon her neck, and pressing her 
in her arms, — **My dear friend I" cried 
she, **my dear friend!" — but her emo- 
tion choked her utterance. At this sight, 
Virginia burst into tears, and pressed ner 
mother's and Margaret's hands alternately 
to her lips and licart; while Paul, his 
eyes inflamed with anger, cried, claspinjg 
his hands together, and stamping with his 
foot, not knowing whom to blame for this 
scene of misery. The noise soon brought 
Domingo and Mar>' to the spot, and the 
little habitation resounded with cries of 
distress, — **Ah, madame! — My good mis- 
tress ! — My dear mother ! — ^Do not weep I ' ' 
These tender proofs of affection at length 
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dispelled the grief of ]Madame de la Tour. 
She took Paul and Virginia in her arms, 
and, embracing them, said, ** You are the 
cause of my affliction, my children^ but 
you are also my only source of delight I 
Yes, my dear children, misfortune has 
reached me, but only from a distance : 
here I am surrounded with happinesa'* 
Paul and Virginia did not understand this 
reflection ; but when they saw that she 
was calm, they smiled, and continued to 
caress her. Tranquillity was thus restored 
in this happy family, and all that had 
passed was out as a storm in the midst of 
nne weather, which disturbs the serenity 
of the atmosphere but for a short time, 
and then passes away. 

The amiable disposition of these chil- 
dren unfolded itselt daily. One Sunday, 
at daybreak, their mothers having gone to 
mass at the church of the Shaddock Throve, 
the children perceived a negro woman 
beneath the plantains which surrounded 
their habitation. She appeared almost 
wasted to a skeleton, ana had no other 
ffarment than a piece of coarse cloth 
tnrown around her. She threw herself 
at the feet of Virginia, who was prepar- 
ing the familv breakfast, and said, ^ My 
good young lady, have pity on a poor 
runaway slave. For a whole month I 
have wandered among these mountains, 
half dead with hunger, and oflen pur- 
sued by the hunters and their dogs. I 
fled from ray master, a rich planter of the 
Black River, who has used me as you 
see ; " and she showed her body marked 
with scars from the lashes she had re- 
ceived. She added, ''I was going to 
drown myself, but hearing you lived here. 
I said to myself, ' Since there are still 
some good white people in this country. 
I need not die yet. ' ' Virginia answered 
with emotion. — ** Take courage, unfor- 
tunate creature I here is something to 
eat ; " and she gave her the breakfast she 
had been preparing, which the slave in a 
few minutes devoured. When her hunger 
was appeased, Virginia said to her, — 
** Poor woman I I snould like to go and 
ask forgiveness for you of your master. 
Surely the sij^ht of you wiU touch him 
with pity. Will you show me the way ? * * — 
** Angel of heaven!'* answered the poor 
negro woman, **I will follow you where 
you please ! " Virginia called her brother, 
and oegged him to accompany her.^ The 
slave led the way, by winding and difficult 



pat-hs, through the woods, over mountains, 
which they climbed with difficulty, ana 
across rivers, through which they were 
obliged to wade. At length, about the 
middle of the day, they reached the foot 
of a steep descent upon the borders of 
the Black River. There they perceived a 
well-built house, surrounded by extensive 
plantations, and a number of slaves eni- 
ployed in their^ various labors. Their 
master was walking among them with a 

Eipe in his mouth, and a switch in his 
and. He was a tall thin man, of a brown 
complexion ;^ his eyes were sunk in^ his 
head, and ms dark eyebrows were joined 
in one. Virginia, holding Paul by the 
hand, drew near, and with much emotion 
begged him, for the love of Ood, to par- 
don his poor slave, who stood trembling a 
few paces behind. The planter at first 

Eaid little attention to the children, who, 
e saw, were meanly dressed. But when 
he observed the elegance of Virginia's 
form, and the profusion of her beautiful 
light tresses which had escaped from be- 
neath her blue cap ; when ne heard the 
soft tone of her voice, which trembl3d^ as 
well as her whole mme, while she im- 
plored his compassion, he took the pipe 
from his mouth, and lifting up his stick, 
swore, with a terrible oath, that he par- 
doned his slave, not for the love of 
Heaven, but of tier who asked his for- 
giveness. Virginia made a sign to the 
slave to approach her master, and in- 
stantly sprang away followed by Paul. 

They climbed up the steep they had 
descended* and having gained the sum- 
mit, seated themselves at the foot of a 
tree, overcome with fatigue, hunger and 
thirst They had lefl their home fasting, 
and walked five leagues since sunrise. 
Paul said to Virginia, — ** My dear sister, 
it is past noon, and I am sure you are 
thirsty and hungry ; we shall find no din- 
ner here; let us go down the mountain 
r'n, and ask the master of the poor 
e for some food." — **0h, no," an- 
swered Virginia, ^^he frightens me too 
much. RememW what mamma some- 
times says, 'The bread of the wicked is 
like stones in the mouth.'" — **What 
shall we do then?" said Paul; ** these 
trees produce no fruit fit to eat; and I 
shall not be able to find even a tamarind 
or a lemon to refresh you." — ^.** God will 
take care of us," replied Virginia ; '^ he 
listens to the cry even of the little birds 
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when they ask him for food." Scarcely 
had she pronounced these words when 
they heard the noise of water falling from 
a neighhoring rock. They ran thither, 
and having quenched their thirst at this 
crystal spring, they gathered and ate a 
few cresses which grew on the border of 
the stream. Soon afterwards, while they 
were wandering backwards and forwards 
in search of more solid nourishment, Vir- 
ginia perceived in the thickest part of the 
forest a young palm-tree. The kind of 
cabbage which is found at the top of the 
palm, enfolded within its leaves, is well 
adapted for food ; but^ although the stock 
of the tree is not thicker than a man's 
leg, it grows to above sixty feet in height 
The wood of the tree, indeed, is composed 
4)f verv fine filaments ; but tne bark is so 
hard that it turns the edge of the hatchet, 
and Paul was not fumisned even with a 
knife. At length he thought of setting 
fire to the palm-tree ; but a new difficulty 
occurred ; he had no steel with which to 
strike fire; and although the whole 
inland is covered with roc£i, I do not be- 
> Heve it is possible to find a single flint 
Necessity, however, is fertile in expedients, 
and the most useful inventions have arisen 
from men placed in the most destitute 
situations. Paul determined to kindle a 
fire afler the manner of the negroes. With 
the sharp end of a stone he made a small 
hole in tne branch of a tree that was ouite 
dry, and which he held between his reet ; 
he then, with the edge of the same stone, 
brought to a point another dry branch or 
a ditterent sort of wood, and, afterwards, 
pladmg the piece of pointed wood in the 
small nole of the branch which he held 
with his feet and turning it rapidly be- 
tween his hands, in a few minutes smoke 
and sparks of fire issued from the point 
of contact Paul then heaped together 
dried grass and branches, and set fire to 
vhe foot of the palm-tree, which soon fell 
to the ground with a tremendous crash. 
The fire was further useful to him in 
stripping off the long, thick, and pointed 
leaves, within which the cabbajce was in- 
closed. Ilavinff thus succeeded in obtain- 
ing this fruit, tney ate part of it raw, and 
part dressed upon the ashes, which the^ 
found equally palatable They made this 
frugal repast with delight, from the re- 
membrance of the benevolent action the^ 
had performed in the morning ; yet their 
)oy was embittered by the tnooghts of 



the uneasiness which their long absence 
from home would occasion their mothers. 
Virginia often recurred to this subject: 
but Paul, who felt his strength renewed 
by their meal, assured her that it would 
not be long before they reached home, 
and, bv the assurance of their safety, 
tranauillized the minds of their parents. 

Aner dinner thev were much embar- 
rassed by the recollection that they had 
now no guide, and that they were ignorant 
of the way. Paul,^ whose spirit was not 
subdued by difficulties, said to Virginia, — 
*'The sun shines full upon our nuts at 
noon ; we must pass, as we did this morn- 
ing, over that mountain with its three 
points, which vou see yonder. ^ Come, let 
us be moving. ' This mountain was that 
of the Three Breasts, so called from tJie 
form of its three peaks. They then 
descended the steep Dank of the Black 
River, on the northern side ; and arrived^ 
after an hour's^ walk, on the banks of a 
large river, which stopped their further 
progress. This lar^ portion of the island, 
covered as it is with forests^ is even now 
so little known that many of its rivers and 
mountains have not vet received a name. 
The stream, on the banks of which Paul 
and Virginia were now standing, rolls 
foaming over a bed of rocks. ^ The noise 
of the water frightened Virginia, and she 
was afraid to wade through the current ; 
Paul therefore took her up in his arms, 
and went thus loaded over the slippeiy 
rocks, which formed the bed of the nver, 
careless of the tumultuous noise of its 
waters. ** Do not be afraid,*' cried he, to 
Virginia; **I feel very strong with you. 
If that planter at the Black River had 
refused you the pardon of his slave, 
I would have fought with him." — 
'* Whatl" answered Virginia, ''with that 
great wicked man ? To wnat have I 
exposed you ! Gracious heaven ! how 
difficult it is to do good I and yet it is so 
ea^ to do wrong." 

When Paul bad crossed the river, he 
wished to continue the journey carrying 
his sister ; and he flattered himself that 
he could ascend in that wa^ the mountain 
of the Three Breasts, which was still at 
the distance of half a leagae; but his 
strength soon failed, and he was oblij^ed 
to set down his burden, and to rest him- 
self bv her side. Virginia then said to 
him, My dear brother, the sun is going 
down ; you have still some strength left, 
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but mine has quite failed ; do leave me 
here, and return home alone to ease the 
fears of our mothers." — **ph, no/' said 
Paul, ** I will not leave you if niffht over- 
takes us in the wood. I will light a fire 
and bring down another palm-tree; you 
shall cat the cabbage, ana I will form a 
covering of the leaves to shelter you.** 
In the meantime, Virginia being a little 
rested, she gathered fit)m the trunk of an 
old tree, which overhung the bank of the 
river, some long leaves of the plant called 
hart*s tongue, which grew near its root. 
Of these leaves she maae a sort of buskin, 
with which she covered her feet, that 
were bleeding ftx)m the sharpness of the 
stonv paths ; for in her eager desire to do 
good, she had forgotten to put on her 
shoes. FeeUng her feet cooled by the 
freshness of tne leaves, she broke off a 
branch of bamboo, and continued her 
walk, leaning with one hand on the staff, 
and with the other on Paul. 

They walked on in this manner slowly 
through the woods ; but from the height 
of the trees, and the thickness of their 
foliage, they soon lost sight of the moun- 
tain or the Three Breasts, by which they 
had directed their course, and also of the 
sun, which was now setting. At length 
they wandered, without perceiving it, from 
the beaten path in which they had hitherto 
walked, and found themselves in a laby- 
rinth of trees, underwood and rocks, 
whence there appeared to be no outlet. 
Paul made Virginia sit down, while he ran 
backwards and forwards, half frantic, in 
search of a path which might lead them 
out of this thick wood ; but he fatigued 
himself to no purpose. He then climbed 
to the top of a lofty tree, whence he hoped 
at least to perceive the mountain of the 
Three Breasts • but he could discern noth- 
ing around him but the tops of trees, 
some of which were gilded with the last 
beams of the setting sun. Already the 
shadows of the mountains were spreading 
over the forests in the valleys. The wina 
lulled, as is usually the case at sunset 
The most profound silence reigned in 
those awiiil solitudes, which was only 
interrupted by the cry of the deer, who 
came to their lairs in that unfrequented 
spot Paul, in the hope that some hunter 
would hear his voice, called out as loud as 
he was able, — "Come, come to the help 
of Virginia.** But the echoes of the 
forest alone answered his call, and re- 



peated^ a^in and again, "Virginia — 
Virginia. * 

Paul at length descended from the tree, 
overcome with fatigue and vexation. He 
looked around in order to make some ar- 
rangement for passing the night in that 
desert : but he could find neither fountain, 
nor palm-tree, nor even a branch of dry 
wood fit for kindling a fire. He was then 
impressed by experience with the sensi* 
of his own weakness, and began to weep. 
Virginia said to him. — " Do not weep, my 
dear brother, or I shall be overwhelmed 
with grief I am the cause of all your 
sorrow, and of all that our mothers are 
suffering at this moment. I find we ought 
to do nothing, not even good, without 
consulting our parents. On, I have been 
very imprudent 1** — and she began to 
shed tears. "Let us pray to God, my 
dear brother ** she again said, "and he 
will hear us. * They had scarcely finished 
their prayer, when thev heard the barking 
of a ooff. " It must be the dog of some 
hunter, said Paul, "who comes here at 
night to lie in wait for the deer.**^ Soon 
after, the dog began barking again with 
increased violence. "Surely,** said Vir- 
ginia, "it is Fidele, our own dog; yes, 
now I know his bark. Are we then so 
near home? — at the foot of our own 
mountain ? " A moment after Fidele was 
at their feet, barking, howling, moaning, 
and devouring them with caresses. Be- 
fore they could recover from their sur- 
prise, they saw Domingo running towards 
them. At the sight of the good old negro, 
who wept for joy, they began to weep too, 
but haa not the power to utter a syllable. 
When Domingo had recovered himself a 
little, "Oh, my dear children,** said he, 
"how miserable have vou made your 
mothers I how astonished they were when 
they returned with me from the mass, on 
not finding you at home. Mary, who was 
at work a little distance, could not tell us 
where you were gone. I ran backwards 
and forwards in the plantation, not know- 
ing where to look for you. At last I took 
some of your old clothes, and showing 
them to Fidele, the poor animal, as if he 
understood me, immediately began to 
scent vour path ; and conducted me, wac- 

§*ng his tail all the while, to the Black 
iver. I there saw a planter, who told 
me you had brought bacK a Maroon negro 
woman, his slave, and that he had par- 
doned her at your request But what a. 
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pardon ! ho showed her to me with her 
feet chuined to a block of wood, and an 
iron collar with three hooks fastened 
round her neck ! After that, Fidele, still 
on the fnienU led me up the steep bank of 
the Black River, where he again stopped, 
iind barked with all his might. This was 
on the brink of a spring, near which was 
a fallen palm-tree, and a nre still smoking. 
At last ne led me to this very spot. \\ e 
are now at the foot of the mountain of 
the Three Breasts, and still four good 
leagues from home. Come eat, ana re- 
cover your strength .' * Domingo then pre- 
sented them with a cake, some fruit, and 
a large gourd full of beverage composed 
of wino, water, lemon-juice, sugar, and 
nutmeg, which their mothers had pre- 
pared to invigorate and refresh them. 
V^irginia sighed at the recollection of the 
poor slave, and at the unea.sincss thev had 
given their mothers. She repeatecf sev- 
eral times, *\0h. how difficult it is to do 
good !" While sne and Paul were taking 
refreshment, it being already night, Do- 
mingo kindled a fire ; and having found 
among the n)cks a particular Kind of 
twisted wood, called bois de ronde, which 
bums when quite green, and throws out a 
ereat blaze, h(» made a torch of it, which 
no lighted. But when they prepared to 
continue their iouniey, a new difficulty 
<K«urred ; Paul and Virginia could no 
longer walk^ their feet being violently 
swollen and mflamed. Domingo knew not 
whiit to do ; whether to leave them and 
go in search of help, or remain andpass 
the night with them on that spot ' * Tnere 
wa.s a time," Siiid he, '*when loouldcarry 
you l)oth together in my arms 1 But now 
vou are grown bie, and I am grown old." 
While he was in this peri>lexity, a troop of 
M^iroon negroes appeared at a short dis- 
tance fn)m them. The chief of the band, 
approaching Paul and Virginia, said to 
them, — *'G(mkI little white people, do not 
l>e afniid. We saw you pass this morning 
with a iH»gr<> woman of the Blrntk River. 
Vou wiMit to ask pardon for her of her 
wicked master ; ana we, in return for this, 
will carry you home* upon our shoulders." 
II<' then made a sign, and four of the 
>tronL'eHt negroes immediately formed a 
sort of litter with the branches of trees 
and lianas, and having seated Paul and 
Virginia on it, carried them upon their 
shoulders. Domingo marched in front 
with a liglited torch, and they nrocceded 



amidst the rcnoicings of the whole troop, 
who overwhelmed them with their bene- 
dictions. Virginia, affected by this scene, 
said to Paul, with emotion, — '*0, my 
dear brother! God never leaves a good 
action unrewarded." 

It was midnight when they arrived at 
the foot of their mountain, on the ridges 
of which several fires were lighted. As 
soon as they began to ascend, they heard 
voices exclaiming — **Is it you, mv chil- 
dren?" They answered immediately, and 
the negroes also, — **Yes, jes, it is." A 
moment after they could distinguish their 
mothers and Mary coming towards them 
with lighted sticks in their hands. ** Un- 
happy children," cried Madame de la 
Tour, "where have yon been? What 
agonies you have made us suffer I" — 
*^Ve have been," said Virginia, **to the 
Black River, where we went to ask pardon 
for a poor Maroon slave, to whom I gave 
our breakfast this morning, because she 
seemed dying of hunger ; and these Ma- 
roon negroes have brought us home." 
Madame de la Tour embraced her daugh- 
ter, without being able to speak* and 
Virginia, who felt her face wet witn her 
motner's tears, exclaimed, ''Now I am 
repaid for aU the hardships I have suf- 
fered." Margaret, in a transport of de- 
light, pressed Paul in her arms, exclaim- 
ing, And you also, my dear child, you 
have done a good action." When they 
reached the cottages with their children, 
they entertained all the negroes with a 
plentiful repast, after which the latter 
returned to the woods, pni3nng Heaven 
to shower down every description of bless- 
ing on those good white peoole. ^ 

Every day was to these lamilies a day 
of happiness and tranquillity. ^ Neither 
ambition nor envy disturbed their repose. 
They did not seek to obtain a useless repu- 
tation out of doors, which may be pro- 
cured by artifice and lost by calumny ; but 
were contented to be the sole witnesses 
and judges of their own actions. In this 
island, where, as is the case in most col- 
onies, scandal forms the principal topic of 
conversation, their virtues, ana even their 
names, were unknown. The passer by on 
the road to the Shaddock Grove, indeed, 
would sometimes^ ask the inhabitants of 
the plain, who lived in the cottages up 
there ? and was always told, even by those 
who did not know them, ''They are good 
people." Tlie modest violet thus, con- 
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me by what chanii yon have thus en- 
chanted me. Is it by your wisdom ? Our 
mothers have more than either of us. Is 
it by your caresses? They embrace me 
much oflener than you. I think it must 
be by your goodness. I shall never forget 
how you walked bare-footed to the Black 
River to ask pardon for the poor runaway 
slave. Here, my beloved, take this flow- 
ering branch of a lemon tree, which I have 
gathered in the forest ; you will let it re- 
main at night near jrour bed. Eat this 
honey-comb, too, which I have taken for 
vou from the top of a rock. But first 
lean on my bosom, and I shall be re- 
freshed." 

Virginia would answer him : *^ Oh, my 
<lear brother, the rays of the sun in the 
morning on the tops of the rocks give me 
less ioy than the sight of you. I love my 
mother, — I love yours; but when they 
call you their son. I love them a thousand 
times more. When they caress you, I 
feel it more sensibly than when I am 
caressed mj^self You ask me what makes 
vou love me. Whv, all creatures that are 
brought up together love one another. 
Look at our birds : reared up in the same 
nests, they love each other as we do : they 
are always together like us. Hark ! how 
they call and answer from one tree to an- 
other. So when the echoes bring to my 
cars the air which you play on your flute 
on the top of the mountain, I repeat the 
words at the bottom of the valley. You 
-arc dear to me, more especially smoe the 
day when you wanted to fight the master 
of the slave for me. Since that time how 
often have I said to myself, *Ah, my 
bi other has a ^ood heart ; but for him I 
should have died of terror.' I pray to 
God every day for my mother and for 
yours, and for our poor servants; but 
when I pronounce your name my devotion 
fteems to increase ; I ask so earnestly of 
(jrod that no harm may befall vou I Whv 
do you go so far and climb so high to seek 
fruits and flowers for me ? Hav we not 
enough in our warden already? How 
much you are fatigued, — ^you look so 
warm ! ' — and with her little white hand- 
kerchief she would wipe the damps from 
his face, and then imprint a tender kiss 
on his forehead. 

For some time past, however, Virginia 
had felt her heart agitated by new sensa- 
tions. Her beautiful blue eyes lost their lu8- 
tre, her cheek its freshness, and her frame 



was overpowered with a universal lan- 
guor. Serenity no longer sat upon her 
brow, nor smiles played upon her lips. 
She would become all at once gay without 
cause for joy, and melancholy without any 
subject for grief. She fled her hinocent 
amusements, her gentle toils, and even 
the society of her beloved family: wan- 
dering about the most unfrequentea parts 
of the plantations, and seeking everywhere 
the rest which she could nowhere find. 
Sometimes, at the sight of Paul, she ad- 
vanced sportively to meet him ; but, when 
about to accost him, was overcome by a 
sudden confusion ; her pale cheeks were 
covered with blushes, and her eyes no 
longer dared to meet those of her brother. 
Paul said to her : '' The rocks are covered 
with verdure, our birds beg[in to sinff 
when you approach, everything arouna 

fou is gay, and you only are unhappy.]' 
[e then endeavored to soothe her oy his 
embraces, but she turned away her head, 
and fled, trembling, towards her mother. 
The caresses of her brother excited too 
much emotion in her agitated heart, and 
she sought, in the arms of her mother, 
refuge from herself. PauL unused to the 
secret winding of the female heart, vexed 
himself in vain in endeavoring to compre- 
hend the meaning of these new and strange 
caprices. ^ Misfortunes seldom come alone, 
and a serious calamity now impended over 
these families. 

One of those summers which sometimes 
desolate the countries situated between 
the tropics now began to spread Its rav- 
ages over this island. It was near the 
end of December, when the sun. in Capri- 
corn, darts over the Mauritius, during the 
space of three weeks, its vertical nres. 
The drooping cattle, on the sides of the 
hills, stretchmg out their necks towardn 
heaven, and panting for breath, made the 
vallejTs re-echo with their melancholy low- 
inffs ; even the Caflre, by whom they were 
lea, threw himself upon the earth, in 
search of some cooling moisture ; but hb 
hopes were vain : the scorching sun had 
penetrated the whole soil, and the stifling 
atmosphere everywhere resounded with 
the buzzing noise of insects, seeking to 
allay their thirst with the blood of men 
and of animals. 

During this sultry season, Virginia's 
restlessness and disquietude were much 
increased. One night, in particuhu*, heing 
unable to sleep, she arose from her bed. 
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iiiit Jowu. aiKi returned to rest agaiu ; bat 
oould fina Id qo attitude either smmber or 
repoae. At leogth she bent her way, by 
the light of the moon, towards her fbun- 
laiu, and ^ed at its spring, which, not- 
witWaudiux the drought, still trickled in 
silver threads down the brown sides of the 
rook. She flung herself into the basin : 
its coolness reanimated her spirits, and a 
thousand soothing remembrances came to 
her mind. 

Madame de la Tour, though she easily 
diaoerned the source of her daughter's 
uneasiness, did not think proper to speak 
to her on the subject ** 5fy dear child/' 
said she, ^* offer up your supplications to 
Qod, who disposes at his will of health 
and of life. Ue subjects you to trial now, 
in order to recompense you hereafter. 
Remember that we are only placed upon 
earth for the exercise of virtue. ' ' 

The excessive heat in the meantime 
raised vast masses of vapor from the ocean, 
which hung over the island like an im- 
mense parasol, and gathered round the 
summits of the mountains Long flakes 
of fire issued from time to time from these 
mist-embosomed peaks. The most awful 
thunder soon afler re-echoed through the 
woods, the plains and the vallejrs; the 
rains fell from the skies in cataracts ; 
foaming torrents rushed down the sides 
of this mountain ; the bottom of the val- 
ley became a sea, and the elevated plat- 
form on which the cottages were built, a 
little island. The accumulated waters, 
having no other outlet, rushed with vio- 
lence through the narrow gorge which 
leads into the valley, tossing andf roaring, 
and bearing along with them a mingled 
wreck of soil, trees, and rocks. 

The trembling families meantime ad- 
dressed their prayers to God altogether in 
the cottage of Madame de la Tour, the 
roof of which cracked fearfully £ix)m the 
ibroe of the winds. ^ So incessant and 
vivid were the lightnings, that although 
the doors and window-snutters were se- 
curely fastened, every object without could 
be distinctly seen through the joints in the 
wood-work ! Paul^ followed by Domingo, 
went with intrepidity from one cottage to 
another, notwithstanding the fury oi the 
tempest ; here supporting a partition with 
a buttress, there ariving in a stake ; and 
only returning to the family to calm their 
fears, by the expression of a hope that the 
storm was passing away. Accordingly, in 



the evening the rains ceased, the trade* 
winds of the southeast pursuea their ordi- 
nary course, the tempestuous clouds were- 
driven away to the northward, and the- 
setting sun appeared in the horizon. 

Virginia's nrst wish was to visit the 
spot called her Resting-place. Paul ap- 

E reached her with a timid air, and offered 
er the assistance of his arm ; she ac- 
cepted it with a smile, and they left the 
cottage together. The air was clear and 
fresh ; white vapors arose from the ridgea 
of the mountain, which was furrowed here 
and there by the courses of torrents, 
marked in foam, and now beginning to 
dry up on all sides. As for the garden, it 
was completely torn to pieces by deep 
water-courses, the roots of most of the 
fruit trees were laid bare, and vast heaps 
of sand covered the borders of the mead- 
ows, and had choked up Virginia's bath. 
The two cocoa trees, however, were still 
erect, and still retained their freshness; 
but they were no longer surrounded by 
turf, or arbors, or birds, except a few 
amadavid birds^ which, upon tne point» 
of the neighbonng rocks, were lamenting, 
in plaintive notes, the loss of their young. 
At the sight of this general desola- 
tion, Virffinis exclaimed to Paul. — ** You 
brought Birds hither ; and the hurricane 
has killed them. You planted this g^- 
den, and it is now destroyed. Everything 
then upon earth perishes, and it is only 
Heaven that is not subject to change." — 
** Why,'* answered Paul, "cannot 1 give- 
vou something that belongs to Heaven ? 
but I have nothing of my own even upon 
the earth." Virginia with a blush re- 
plied, ' * You have tne picture of St. Paul ' * 
As soon as she had uttered the words, he 
flew in quest of it to his mother's cottage. 
This picture was a miniature of Paul tne 
Hermit, which Margaret, who viewed it 
with feelings of great devotion, had worn 
at her neck while a girl, and which, afier 
she became a mother, she had placed round 
her child's. It had even happened, that 
being, while pregnant, abandoned by all 
the world, ana constantly occupied in con- 
templating the image of this benevolent 
recluse, her offspring had contracted some 
resemblance to this revered object. She 
therefore bestowed upon him the name 
of Paul, giving him for his patron a saint 
who had passed his life far from mankind 
by whom he had been first deceived and 
then forsaken. Virginia, on receiving thift 
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little present from the hands of Paul, said 
to him, with emotion '* My dear brother, 
I will never part with this while I live ; 
nor will I ever forget that you have given 
me the only thing you have in this world. ** 
At this tone of mendship — this unhoped 
for return of familiarity and tenderness, 
Paul attempted to embrace her ; but light 
as a bird, she escaped him, and fled away, 
leaving him astonished, and unable to ac- 
count tor conduct so extraordinary. 

Meanwhile Margaret said to Madame 
de la Tour, '*\Vhy do we not unite our 
children by marriage ? They have a strong 
attachment for eacn other, and though my 
son hardly understands the real nature or 
his feelings, yet great care and watchful- 
ness will DC necessary. Under such cir- 
cumstances, it will be as well not to leave 
them too much together.'' Madame de 
la Tour replied. ' They are too /oung, 
and too poor. What gnef would it occa- 
sion us to see Virginia bring into the 
world unfortunate children, ^ whom she 
would not perhaps have sufficient strength 
to rear ! Your negro, Doiuingo, is almost 
too old to labor ; Mary is infirm. As for 
myself, my dear friend, at the end of 
fifteen years, I find my strength greatly 
decreased ; the feebleness of age advances 
rapidly in hot climates, and, above all, 
under the pressure of misfortune. Paul 
is our only hope : let us wait till he comes 
to maturity, and his increased strength 
enables him to support us by his labor ; 
at present you well know that we have 
only sufficient to supply the wants of the 
day : but were we to send Paul for a short 
time to the Indies, he might acquire, by 
commerce, the means of purchasing some 
slaves ; and at his return we could unite 
him to Virginia ; for I am persuaded no 
i)ne on earth would render ner so happy 
as your son. We will consult our neighbor 
on this subject.'* 

They accordingly asked my advice, which 
was in accordance with Madame de la 
Tour's opinion. **The Indian seas," I 
observed to them, '^are calm, and, in 
choosing a favorable time of the year, the 
voyage out is seldom longer than six 
weeks ; and the i*ame time may be allowed 
f )r the return home. We will furnish 
Paul with a little venture from my neigh- 
borhood, where he is much beloved. If 
we were only to supply him with some 
raw cotton, of which we make no use for 
want of mills to work it, some ebony, 



which is here so common that it serves us 
for firing, and some rosin, which is found 
in our woods, he would be able to sell 
those articles, though useless here, to good 
advantage in the Indies. ' ' 

I took upon myself to obtain permission 
fit)m Monsieur de la Bourdonnais to un- 
dertake this voyage; and I determined 
previously to mention the affair to Paul 
But what was my surprise, when this 
young man said to me, with a degree of 
good sense above his age, ** And why do 
you wish me to leave my family for this 
precarious pursuit of fortune? Is there 
any commerce in the world more advanta- 
geous than the culture of the ground, 
which 3neld8 sometimes fifly or a hundred- 
fold ? If we wish to engage in oommeroe, 
can we not do so by canying our superflui- 
ties to the town without my wandering: to 
the Indies? Our mothers tell me, that 
Domingo is old and feeble; but I am 
young, and gather strength evei^ day. 
If any accident should happen during my 
absence, above all to Virginia, who already 
8uffer8--Oh, no, no ! — icannot resolve to 
leave them." 

So decided^ an answer threw me into 
great perplexity, for Madame de la Tour 
had not concealed from me the causa of 
Virginia s illness and^ want of spirits, and 
her desire of separating these young peo- 
ple till they were a few years older. ^ I 
took care, however, not to drop anything 
which could lead Paul to suspect the ex- 
istence of these motives. 

About this period a ship from France 
brought Madame de la Tour a letter from 
her aunt. The fear of death, without 
which hearts as insensible as hers would 
never feel, had alarmed her into oomp^RS- 
sion. When she wrote she was recovering 
from a dangerous illness, which had, how- 
ever, left her incurably languid and weak. 
She desired her niece to return to France ; 
or, if her health forbade her to undertake 
so long^ a voyage, she begged her to send 
Virginia, on whom she promised to bestow 
a good education, to procure for her a 
splendid marriage and to leave her heiress 
of her whole fortune. She concluded hy 
er\joining strict obedience to her will, in 
gratitude, she said, for her great kind- 
ness. 

At the perusal of this letter general 
consternation spread itself through the 
whole assembled party- Domingo and 
Mary began to weep. Paul, motionless 
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with surprise, appeared almost reader to 
burst with indignation ; while Virginia, 
fixing her eyes anxiously upon her mother, 
had not power to utter a single word. 
'*And can you now leave us?" cried 
Margaret to Madame de la Tour.^ *^ No. 
my dear fiiend, no, my beloved children,' 
replied Madame de la Tour; ^*'I will 
never leave you. I have lived with you, 
and with you I wiU die. I have known 
no happiness but your affection. If my 
health be derangeci my past misfortunes 
are the cause. My heart has been deeply 
wounded by the cruelty of my relations, 
and by the loss of my beloved husband. 
But I have since found more consolation 
and more real happiness with you in these 
humble huts, than all the wealth of my 
family could now lead me to expect in my 
own country.'* 

At this soothing lan^age every eye 
overflowed with tears of delight Paul, 
pressing Madame de la Tour in his arms, 
exclaimed, — ** Neither ¥nll I leave ^ou 
I will not go to the Indies. We will al 
labor for vou, dear mamma ; and you shall 
never feel any want with us. ' ' But of the 
whole society, the person who displayed 
the least transport, and who probably felt 
the most, was Virginia : and during the 
remainder of the day, the gentle gayety 
which flowed ^m her heart, and proved 
that her peace of mind was restorea, com- 
pleted the general satisfaction. 

At sunrise the next day, just as they 
had concluded offering up, as usual, their 
morning jpraycr before breakfast, Domingo 
came to inform them that a gentleman on 
horseback, followed by two slaves, was 
coming towards the plantation. It was 
Monsieurdela Bourdonnais. Addressing 
himself to Madame de la Tour, he od- 
served, that although public affairs drew 
his attention too much from the concerns 
of individuals, she had many claims on his 
good offices. ^ You have an aunt at Paris, 
madame," he added, '^awoman of quality, 
and immensely rich, who expects that you 
^ndll hasten to see her, and who means to 
bestow upon you her whole fortune. ' ' Ma- 
dame de la Tour replied, that the state of 
her health would not permit her to under- 
take so long a voj^age. **At least," re- 
sumed Monsieur dela Bourdonnais, **you 
cannot, without injustice, deprive this ami- 
able young lady, your daughter, of so 
noble an inheritance. I will not conceal 
firom you that your aunt has made use of 



her influence to secure your daughter being: 
sent to her : and that I have received of- 
ficial letters, in which I am ordered to 
exert my authority, if necessary, to that 
effect. But as I only wish to employ my 
power for the purpose of rendering the 
inhabitants of this country happy. I ex- 
pect from your good sense the voluntary 
sacrifice of a few years, upon which your 
daughter's establishment m the world and 
the welfare of your whole Ufe depends. 
Wherefore do we come to these islands ? 
Is it not to acquire a fortune ? And will it 
not be more agreeable to return and find 
it in your own country?" 

He then took a large baff of piastres 
from one of his slaves, and placed it upon 
the table. '^This sum," he continued, 
**is allotted by your aunt to defray the 
outlay necessary for the equipment of the 
young lady for her voyage.' Gently re- 

Eroaching Madame de ut Tour for not 
aving had recourse to him in her diffi- 
culties, he extolled at the same time her 
noble fortitude. Upon this Paul said to 
the governor, — ** My mother did apply to 
you, sir, and you received her ill. — 

'Have you another child, madame?" 
said Monsieur de la Bourdonnais to Ma- 
dame de la Tour. * * No. sir, ' ' she replied : 
*' this is the son of my friend ; but he ana 
Virginia are equally dear to us, and we 
mutually consider them both as our own 
children. " * * Young man, * ' said the gov- 
ernor to Paul, "when you have acauired 
a little more experience of the world, you 
will know that it is the misfortune of 
people in place to be deceived, and bestow, 
m consequence, upon intriguing vice, that 
which they would wish to give to modest 
merit" 

Madame de la Tour was not sorry to 
find an opportunity of separating Paul 
and Virginia for a short time, and provide 
by this means for their mutual felicity at 
a future period. She took her daughter 
aside, and said to her, — ** My dear child, 
our servants are now old. Paul is still 
very young, Margaret is advanced in years, 
ana I am already infirm. If I should die 
what would become of you, without for- 
tune, in the midst of these deserts ? You 
would then be left alone, without any 
person who could afford you much assist- 
ance and would be obliged to labor with- 
out ceasing, as a hired servant, in order to 
support your wretched existence. This 
idea overcomes me with sorrow." Vir- 
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ginia answered, — " God lias appointed ug 
\o labor, and to bless him every day. Up 
to this time he has never forsaken us, and 
he never will forsake us in time to oome. 
His providence watches most especially 
over the unfortunate. You have told me 
this very oilen, my dear mother ! I can- 
not resolve to leave you.*' Madame de la 
Tour replied with much emotion, — **I 
have no other aim than to render you 
happy, and to marry you one day to Paul, 
who IS not really your brother. Remem- 
ber then that his fortune depends upon 
you." 

A young girl who is in love believes 
that every one else is ignorant of her 
passion ; she throws over her eyes the veil 
with which she covers the feelings of her 
heart: but when it is once lifted by a 
friendly hand, the hidden sorrows of her 
attachment escape as through a newly- 
opened barrier, and the sweec outpourings 
of unrestrained confidence suoceed to her 
former mystery and reserve. Virginia, 
deeply aflfected by this new proof of her 
mother's tenderness, related to her the 
cruel struggles she had undergone, of 
which heaven alone had been witness: 
she saw, she said, the hand of l^vidence 
in the assistance of an affectionate mother, 
who approved of her attachment, and 
would guide her by her counsels ; and as 
she was now strengthened by such sup- 
port, every consideration led her to remain 
¥nth her mother, without anxiety for the 
present, and without apprehension for the 
future. 

Madame de la Tour, perceiving that 
this confidential conversation had nro- 
duoed an effect altogether different from 
that which she expected, said,—*' My 
dear child, I do not wish to constrain you ; 
think over it at leisure, but conceal your 
affection from Paul. It is better not to 
let a man know that the heart of his mis- 
tress is gained. " 

Virginia and her mother were sitting 
together by themselves the same evening, 
when a tall man, dressed in a blue cassock, 
entered their cottage. He was a misionary 
priest and the confessor of Madame de la 
four and her daughter, who had now been 
sent them by the governor. **My chil- 
dren,*' he exclaimed as he entered, **God 
be praised ! you are now rich. You can 
now attend to the kind suggestions of your 
benevolent hearts, and do good to the 
poor. 1 know what Monsieur de la Bour- 



donnais has sidd to you, and what yoa 
have said in reply. Your health, dear 
madame, obliges you to remain here ; but 
you, young lady, are without excuse. We 
must obey the direction of Providence: 
and we must always obey our aged rela- 
tions, even when they are uivjust A 
sacrifice is required of you ; but it is the 
will of Gx)d. Our .Lord devoted himself 
for you ; and you in imitation of his ex- 
ample, must give up something for the 
welfare of your famuy. Your voyage to 
France will end hanpily. You wifl surely 
consent to go, my clear young lady.'* 

Virginia, with downcast eyes, answered, 
trembling, *' if it is the command of God, 
I will not presume to oppose it Let the 
will of God be done! As she uttered 
these words, she wept 

The priest went away, in order to in* 
form the governor of the success of his 
mission. In the meantime Madame de la 
Tour sent Domingo to request me to oome 
to her, that she might consult me respect- 



ing Virginia's departure. 1 was not i^ 
all of opinion that she ought to go. 
consider it as a fixed principle of happi- 



ness, that we ought to prefer the advan- 
tages of nature to those of fortune, and 
never go in search of that at a distance, 
which we may find at home, — in our own 
bosoms. But what could be expected 
^m my advice, in opposition to the illu- 
sions of a splendid fortune ? — or from my 
simple reasoning, when in competition 
with the prejudices of the world, and an 
authority held sacred by Madame de la 
Tour? This lady indeed had only con- 
sulted me out of politeness: she had 
ceased to deliberate since she had heard 
the decision of her confessor. Margaret 
herself, who, notwithstanding the advan- 
tages she expected for her son from the 
possession oi Virginia's fortune, had 
hitherto opposed her deoarture, made no 
further obiections. As for Paul,^ in ignor- 
ance of what had been detennined, but 
alarmed at the secret conversations which 
Virginia had been holding with her 
mother, he abandoned himself to melan- 
choly. **They are plotting something 
against me," cried he, '' for they oonceal 
ever3rthing from me. " 

A report having in the meantime been 
spread m the island that fortune had vis- 
ited these n)cks, merchants of every de- 
scription were seen climbing their steep 
I ascent Now, for the fint time, were 
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seen displayed in these humble huts the 
richest stuns of India ; the fine dimity of 
Gondelore ; the handkerchiefs of Pellicate 
and Masulipatan : the olain, striped, and 
embroidered muslins or Dacca, so beauti- 
folly transparent; the delicately white 
cottons of Surat, and linens of aU colors. 
They also brought with them the gorgeous 
silks of China, satin damasks, some white, 
and others grass-green and bright red ; 
pink taffetas, with a profusion of satin 
and gauze of Tonquin, both j)lain and 
decorated with flowers ; soil pekms, downy 
as cloth ; with white and yellow nankeens, 
and the calicoes of Madagascar. 

Madame de la Tour wished her daugh- 
ter to purchase whatever she liked ; she 
only examined the goods, and inquired the 
price, to take care tnat tne dealers did not 
cheat her. Virginia made choice of every- 
thing she thought would be useful or 
agreeable to her mother, or to Mar^^aret 
and her son. *' This," said she, *^ will be 
wanted for furnishing the cottage, and 
that will be very useful to Mary ana Do- 
mingo." In short, the bag of piastres 
was idmost emptied before she even began 
to consider her own wants : and she was 
obliged to receive back for ner own use a 
share of the presents which she had dis- 
tributed among the family circle. 

Paul, overcome with sorrow at the sight 
of these gifts of fortune, which he felt 
were a presage of Virginia's departure, 
came a few days after to my dwelling. 
With an air of deep despondency he said 
to me, — ** My sister is going away ; she is 
already making preparations for her voy- 
age. I conjure you to come and exert 
your influence over her mother and mine, 
in order to detain her here."^ ^ I could not 
refdse the young man's solicitations, al- 
though weU convinced that my represen- 
tations would be unavailing. 

Paul became more and more melan- 
cholv; and at length Margaret, distressed 
at^ the situation of her son, took him 
aside, and said to him, — ** Why, m^ child, 
will you cherish vain hopes, which will 
only render your disappointment more 
bitter? It is time for me to make known 
the secret of your life and of mine. 
Mademoiselle de la Tour belongs, by her 
mother's side, to a rich and noble family, 
while you are but the son of a poor 
peasant girl ; and you are illegitimate. ' ' 

Paul, who had never hei^ this last 



expression before, inquired with eager- 
ness its meaning. His mother replied, 
'*I was not married to your father. 
When I was a girl, seduced by love, I was 
guilty of a weakness of which you are the 
offspring. The consequence of my fault 
is, that you are deprived of the protection 
of a father's family, and bv my flight 
from home, you have also lost that of 
your mother's. Unfortunate child ! you 
have no relation in the world but me ! — 
and she shed a flood of tears. Paul, 
pressing her in his a,rms, exclaimed, ^^ Oh, 
my dear mother ! since I have no relation 
in the world but you, I will love you all 
the more. But what a secret have you 
just disclosed to me ! I now see the 
reason why Mademoiselle de la Tour has 
estranged herself so much from me for 
the last two months, and why she has 
determined to go to France." 

The hour of supper being arrived, \vb 
gathered round the table ; but the differ- 
ent sensations with which we were agitated 
left us little inclination to eat, and the 
meal, if such it may be called, passed in 
silence. Virginia was the first to rise; 
she went out, and seatied herself on the 
very spot where we now are. Paul has- 
tened after her, and sat down by her side. 
Both of them, for some time, kept a pro- 
found silence. It was one of those aeU- 
cious nights which are so common between 
the tropics, and to the beauty of which 
no pencU can do justice. The moon ap- 
peared in the midst of the firmament, 
surrounded by a curtain of clouds, whicn 
was gradually unfolded b^ her beams. 
Her light insensibly spread itself over the 
mountains of the island, and their distant 
peaks gUstened with a silvery green. The 
winds were perfectly still. We heard 
among the woods, at the bottom of the 
valleys, and on the summits of the rocks, 
the piping cries and the soft notes of the 
birds, wantoning in their nests, and re- 
joicing in the bnghtness of the njj^ht and 
the serenity of the atmosphere. The hum 
of insects was heard in the gi'ass. The 
stars sparkled in the heavens, and their 
lucid orbs were reflected^ in trembling 
sparkles, froni the tranquil bosom of tlu^ 
ocean. Virginia's eye wandered distract- 
edly over its vast and gloomy horizon, 
distinguishable from the shore of the 
island only by the red fires in the fishing 
boats. She perceived at the entrance of 
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the harbor a li^ht and a shadow ; these 
were the watchhght and the hull of the 
vessel in which she was to embark fofr 
Europe, and which, all ready for sea, lay 
at anchor, waiting for a breeze. Affected 
at this sight^ she turned away her head, 
in order to hide her tears from Paul. 

Madame de la Tour, Margaret, and I, 
were seated at a little distance, beneath 
the plantain trees ; and, owing to the still- 
ness of the night, we distinctly heard their 
conversation, which I have not forgotten. 

Paul said to her, — **You are going 
away from us, they tell me, in three days. 
You do not fear, then, to encounter the 
-danger of the sea, at tne sight of which 
you are so much terrified? ' **I must 
perform my duty," answered Virginia, 
*bv obeying my parent." *' You leave 
us, resumed Pam, '*for a distant rela- 
tion, whom you have never seen." 
**Alas!" cried Virginia, ** I would have 
remained here my whole life, but my 
mother would not have it so. My con- 
fessor, too, told me it was the will of God 
that i should go, and that life was a scene 
of trials ! — and Oh ! this is indeed a 
severe one." 

** What !" exclaimed Paul, **you could 
find so many reasons for going, and not 
one for remaining here ! Ah ! there is 
one reason for your departure that you 
have not mentioned. Riches have great 
attractions. You will soon find in the new 
world to which you are going, another, to 
whom you will give the name of brother, 
which you bestow on me no more. You 
will choose that brother from amongst 
persons who are worthy of vou by their 
oirth, and by a fortune which I have not 
to offer. But where can you go to be 
happier ? On what shore will you land 
and find it dearer to you than the spot 
which gave you birth? — and where will 
you form around you a society more de- 
lightful than this, by which you are so 
much beloved ? How will you bear to live 
without your mother's caresses, to which 
you are so much accustomed ? What will 
become of her, already advanced in years, 
when she no longer sees you at her side at 
table, in the house, in the walks, where 
she used to lean upon you ? What will 
become of my mother, who loves you with 
the same affection ? What shall T say to 
comfort them when I see them weeping 
for your absence ? Cruel Virginia I I say 
nothing to you of myself; but what wiU 

Vol. X. 



become of me, when in the morning I 
shall no more see you ; when the evenmg 
will come, and not reunite us? — ^when I 
shall gaze on these two palm trees, planted 
at our birth, and so long the witnesses of 
our mutual friendship ? Ah ! since your 
lot is changed, — since you seek in a far 
country other possessions than the fruits 
of my labor, let me go with you in the 
vessel in which you are about to embark. 
I will sustain your spirits in the midst of 
those tempests which terrify you so much 
even on snore. I will lay my head upon 
your bosom ; I will warm your heart upon 
m^ own ; and in France, where you are 

foing in search of fortune and of grandeur, 
will wait upon you as your slave. Happy 
only in your happiness, you will find me, 
in those palaces where I shall see you re- 
ceiving tne homage and adoration of all, 
rich and noble enough to make you the 
greatest of all sacrifices, by dying at your 
feet." 

The violence of his emotions stopped 
his utterance, and we then heard Virginia, 
who, in a voice broken by sobs, uttered 
these words : — ** It is for you that I go, — 
for you whom I see tired to death every 
day by the labor of sustaining two help- 
less families. If I have accepted this 
opportunity of becoming rich, it is only 
to return a thousand-fold the good which 
you have done us. Can any fortune be 
eaual to your friendship? Why do you 
talk about your birth? Ah ! if it wei*e 
possible for me still to have a brother, 
should I make choice of any other than 
you ? Oh, Paul, Paul I you are far dearer 
to me than a brother ! How much has it 
cost me to repulse you from me ! Help 
me to tear myself from what I value more 
than existence, till Heaven shall bless our 
union. But I will stay or go — I will live 
or die, — dispose of me as you will. Un- 
happy that 1 am ! I could have repelled 
your caresses ; but I cannot support your 
affliction. " 

At these words Paul seized her in his 
arms, and, holding her pressed close to 
his bosom, said in a piercing tone, ** I will 
go with her, — ^nothin^ shall ever part us." 
We all ran towards him - and Madame de 
la Tour said to him, *' My son, if you go, 
what will become of us? " 

He, trembling, repeated afler her the 
words, — ** My son I — ^my son! You my 
mother ! ' ' cried he : you who would 
separate the brother from the sister ! We 
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have both been nourished at your bosom ; 
we have both been reared upon your 
knees ; we have learnt of you to love one 
another; we have said so a thousand 
times; and now you would separate her 
from me ! — ^you would send her to Europe, 
that inhospitable country which refused 
you an asylum, and to relations by whom 
you yourself were abandoned. You will 
tell me that I have no right over her, and 
that she is not my sister. She is every- 
thing to me; my riches, my birth, my 
family, — all that I have ! I know no 
other. We have had but one roof, — one 
cradle, — and we will have but one grave I 
If she goes I will follow her. The gov- 
ernor will prevent me ! Will he prevent 
me from ninging myself into the sea? — 
will he prevent me from following her by 
swimming ? The sea cannot be more fatal 
to me than the land. Since I cannot live 
with her, at least I will die before her 
eyes, far fix)m you. Inhuman mother I — 
woman without compassion ! — ^may the 
ocean, to which you trust her, restore her 
to you no more ! May the waves, rolling 
back our bodies amid the shingles of this 
beach, give you, in the loss of your two 
children, an eternal subject of remorse !" 

At these words, I seized him in my 
arms, for despair had deprived him of 
reason. His eyes sparkled with fire, the 
perspiration fell in great drops from his 
face ; his knees trembled, and I felt his 
heart beat violently against his burning 
bosom. 

Virginia, alarmed, said to him, — **0h, 
my dear Paul, I call to witness the 
pleasures of our early age, your griefe 
and my own, and everything that can 
forever bind two unfortunate beings to 
each other, that if I remain at home, I 
will live but for you ; that if I go, I will 
one day return to be yours. I call you all 
to witness; — ^you who have reared me 
from my infancy, who dispose of my life, 
and who see my tears. I swear by that 
Heaven which hears me, by the sea which 
I am going to pass, by the air I breathe, 
and wnich I never siillied by a falsehood.* 

As the sun softens and precipitates an 
icy rock from the summit of one of the 
Apennines, so the impetuous passions of 
the young man were subdued by the voice 
of her he loved. He bent his head, and 
a torrent of tears fell frt)m his eyes. His 
mother, minghng her tears with his, held 
him in tier arms, but was unable to speak. 



Madame de la Tour, half distracted, said 
to me, "I can bear this no longer. My 
heart is quite broken. This unfortunate 
voyage shall not take place. Do take my 
son home with you. Not one of us has had 
any rest the whole week. * * 

I said to Paul, **My dear friend, your 
sister shall remain here. To-morrow wc 
will talk to the governor about it ; leave 
your family to take some rest, and come 
and pass the night with me. It is late ; it 
is midnight ; tne southern cross is just 
above the horizon.*' 

He suffered himself to be led away in 
silence ; and after a night of great agi- 
tation, he arose at break of day, and 
returned home. 

But why should I continue any longer 
to you the recital of this history ? There 
is but one aspect of human existence 
which we can ever contemplate^ with 
pleasure. Like the globe upon which we 
revolve, the fleeting course of life is but a 
da^; and if one part of that day^ be 
visited by light, the other is thrown into 
darkness. 

"My father," I answered, "finish, I 
conjure you, the history which you have 
begun in a manner so interesting. If the 
images of happiness are the most pleas- 
ing, those 01 misfortune are the more 
instructive. Tell me what became of the 
unhappy youn^ man. " 

Tlie first object beheld by Paul in his 
way home was the negro woman Mary, 
who, mounted on a rock, was earnestly 
looking toward the sea. As soon as he 
perceived her, he called to her from a 
distance, — * * Where is Virginia ? ' ' Mary 
turned her head towards her young mas- 
ter, and be^an to weep. Paul, distracted, 
retracing his steps, ran to the harbor. He 
was informed that Virginia had embarked 
at break of day, and that the vessel had 
immediately set sail, and was now out of 
sight. He instantly returned to the planta- 
tion, which he crossed without uttering a 
word. 

• •• ••• • • 

For some dajrs he employed himself in 
^thering everything wnich belonged to 
Virginia, the last nosegays she had worn, 
the cocoa-shell from which she used to 
drink ; and after kissing a thousand times 
these relics of his beloved^ to him the 
most precious treasures which the world 
contained, he hid them in his bosom. 
Amber does not shed so sweet a perfume 
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as the reriest trifles touched by those we arrived in France. At length, however, a 

love. At len^h, ]>erceiving that the in- vessel which stopped here in its way to 

diligence of his grief increased that of the Indies brought a packet to Madame 

his mother and Madame de la Tour, and de la Tour, and a letter written by Vir- 

that the wants of the family demanded ginia's own hand. Although this amiable 

continual labor, he began, with the assist- and considerate girl had written in a 

ance of Domingo, to repair the damage guarded manner that she might not wound 

done to the garaen. ^ her mother's feelings, it appeared evident 

But, soon after, this young man, hitherto enough that she was unhappy. The letter 

indifferent as a Creole to everything that painted so naturally her situation and her 

was passing in the world, begged of me to character, that I have retained it almost 

teach him to read and write, in order that word for word, 
he might correspond with Virginia. He 

afterwards wished to obtain a knowledge ^y ^^^ ^^ bdoved mother, 

of geography, that he might form some " ^ ''*^« already sent you several letters, 

idea of the country where she would dis- written by my own hand, but having received 

embark ; and of nistory, that he might no answer, I am afraid they have not reached 

know something of the manners of the you. I have better hopes for this, from the 

society in which she would be placed, means I have now gained of sending you tid- 

The poweriul sentiment of love, which -^^ ^f ^jy^^if ^nd of hearing from you. 

directed his present studies, had already . j ^^^^ ^j,^ ^„ ,.„^ ^^^ ^ 

instructed him in agnculture, and in the .. t u a *, ^ x. », ^ au 

art of laying out grounds wit^ advantage ^'fl \ ^^^ °f «»; "«f *« weep but for the 

and beauty. It must be admitted, that to mi-fortunes of others! My aunt was much 

the fond dreams of this restless and ardent astonished, when, having, upon my arrival, 

passion, mankind are indebted for most of inquired what accomplishments I possessed, I 

the arts and sciences, while its disappoint- told her that I could neither read nor write, 

ments have given birth to philosophy, She asked me what then I had learnt, since I 

which teaches us to bear up under misfor- came into the worid ; and when I answered 

tune. Love thus becomes the great spring that I had been taught to take care of the 

of society, by inciting us to knowledge as household affaim, and to obey your will, she 

well as to pleasure. . , , .v * t u i • j au j *• i*^ 

Paul found little satisfaction in the told me that I had received the education of a 

study of geography, which, instead of ^^^^^' ^he next day she placed me as a 

describing the natural histoiy of each boarder in a great abbey near Paris, where I 

country, gave only a view of its political have masters of all kinds, who teach me, 

divisions and boundaries. History, and among other things, history, geography, gram- 

especially modem history, interested him mar, mathematics, and riding on horseback, 

little more. He there saw only general But I have so little capacity for all these 

and periodical evils, the causes of which sciences, that I fear I shall make but littte 

he could not discover; wars without either ^^^ „„t^„ I ^^^ ^hat I am a 

motive or reason ; uninteresting mtngues ; /_ ... ,..., ,,,,. . 

with nations destitute of principle, and ^^'^ poor creature, with very l^tUe ability to 

princes void of humanity. To this branch ^«^ ^^*t they t«ich. My aunt's kindne*, 

of reading he preferred romances, which, however, does not decrease. She gives me new 

being chicflv occupied by the feelings and dresses every season ; and she has placed two 

concerns oi men, sometimes represented waiting women with me, who are dressed like 

situations similar to his own. Thus, no fine ladies. She has made me take the title 

book gave him so much pleasure as Tele- of countess; but has obliged me to renounce 

machus from the pictures it draws of the name of La Toub, which is as dear to me 

pastoral life, and of the passions which ^s it is to yon, from all you "have told me 

are most natural to the human breast ^^ ^^^ ,„g.^^.„^ ^^ ^.^^^^ ^„j„^ ,^ ^^^^ 

• More than a >w and a half, indeed, *<> "«"7 you. She has given me in place 

passed away before Madame de U Tour ^^ y^"' "*"• ^^'•^ «f 7®"' ''»""7» ^*>^«** ^ 

received any tidings of her aunt or her »l«o dear to me, because it was your name 

daughter. During that period she only when a giri. Seeing myself in so splendid a 

aodaentally heard that Virginia had safely situation, I implored her to let me send you 
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something to assist you. But how shall I 
repeat her answer ! Yet you haye desired me 
always to tell you the truth. She told me then 
:that a little would be of no use to you, and 
xhat a great deal would only encumber you in 
ihe simple life you lead. As yon know I could 
not write, I endeavored upon my arrival to 
fiend yon tidings of myself by another hand ; 
but, finding no person here in whom I could 
place confidence, I applied night and day to 
learn to read and write, and Heaven, who saw 
my motive for learning, no doubt, assisted my 
endeavors, for I succeeded in both in a short 
time. I entrusted my first letters to some 
of the ladies here, who, I have reason to 
think, carried them to my aunt This time 
I have recourse to a boarder, who is my 
friend. I send you her direction, by means 
of which I shall receive your answer. My 
Aunt has forbid me holding any correspond- 
ence whatever, with any one, lest, she says, it 
should occasion an obstacle to the great views 
vshe has for my advantage. No person is 
allowed to see me at the gate bat herself, and 
4in old nobleman, one of her friends, who, she 
says, is much pleased with me. I am sure I 
4im not at all so with him, nor should I, even 
if it were possible for me to be pleased with 
JLUJ one at present. 

** 1 live in all the splendor of affluence, and 
have not a sou at my disposal. They say I 
might make an improper use of money. Even 
ny clothes belong to my femmes de chambre, 
who quarrel about them before I have left 
ihem off. In the midnt of riches I am poorer 
than when I lived with you ; for I have noth- 
ing to give away. When I found that the 
^reat accomplishments they taught me would 
DOt procure me the power of doing the smallest 
good, I had recourse to my needle, of which 
happily you had taught me the use. I send 
several pairs of stockings of my own making 
for yon and my mamma Margaret, a cap for 
Bomingo, and one of my red handkerchief 
for Mary. I also send with this packet some 
kernels, and seeds of various kinds of fruits 
which I gathered in the abbey park during my 
hours of recreation. I have also sent a few 
seeds of violets, daisies, buttercups, poppies 
and scabious, which I picked up in the fields. 
There are much more beautiful flowers in the 
meadows of this country than in oars, bnt no- 



body cares for them. I am sure that you and 
my mamma Margaret will be better pleased 
with this bag of seeds, than you were with the 
bag of piastres, which was the cause of our 
separation and of my tears. It will g^ve me 
great delight if you should one day see apple 
trees growing by the side of our plantations, 
and elms blending their foliage with that of 
our cocoa trees. You will fiuicy yourself in 
Normandy, which you love so much. 

" You desired me to relate to you my Joys 
and my griefs. I have no joys far from you. 
As for my griefs, I endeavor to soothe them 
by reflecting that I am in the situation in 
which it was the will of God that you should 
place me. But my greatest affliction is, that 
no one here speaks to me of you, and that I 
cannot Fpeak of you to any one. My femmes 
de ohambre, or rather those of my aunt, for 
they belong more to her than to me, told me 
the other day, when I wished to turn the con- 
versation upon the object most dear to me: 
"Remember, mademoiselle, that you are a 
French woman, and mnst forget the land of 
savages." Aht sooner will I forget myself, 
than forget the spot on which I was bom and 
where you dwell I It is this country which is 
to me a land of savages, for I live alone, hav- 
ing no one to whom I can impart those feel- 
ings of tenderness for you which I shall bear 
with me to the grave. I am, 

** My dear and beloved mother, 

" Your affectionate and dutiful daughter, 

"ViBOINIA DBLaTOITB." 

** I recommend to your goodness Mary and 
Domingo, who took so much care of my in- 
fancy ; caress Fidele for me, who foond me in 
the wood." 

Paul was astonished that Virginia had 
not said one word of him, — she. who had 
not forgotten even the honse-oog. But 
he was not aware that, however long a 
woman's letter may be, she never fails to 
leave her dearest sentiments for the end. 

In a postscript Virginia particularl^r re- 
commended to Paul's attention two kinds 
of seed, — ^those of the violet and the scab- 
ious. She gave him some instructions 
upon the natural character of these flowers, 
and the spots most proper for their culti- 
vation. ' ' The violet, * sne said, * ' produces 
a little flower of a dark purple color, whiok 
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delights to conccul itself beneath the 
bushes ; but it is soon discovered b^ its 
wide-spreading perfume." She desired 
that these seeds mi^ht be sown by the 
border of the fountain, at the foot of her 
cocoa- tree. **The scabious," she added, 
** produces a beautiful flower of a pale 
blue, and a black ground spotted with 
white. You uii^ht fancy it was in mourn- 
ing ; and for this reason it is also called 
the widow's flower. It grows best in bleak 
spots, beaten by the winds." She begged 
him to sow this upon the rock where she 
had spoken to him at night for the last 
time, and that, in remembrance of her. 
he would henceforth give it the name or 
the Rock of Adieus. 

She had put these seeds into a little 
purse, the tissue of which was exceedingly 
simple ; but which appeared above all 
price to Paul, when he saw on it a P and 
a y entwined together, and knew that the 
beautiful hair which formed the cipher 
was the hair of Virginia. 

The whole family listened with tears to 
the reading of the letter of this amiable 
and virtuous girl Her mother answered 
it in the name of the little society, desir- 
ing her to remain or return as she thought 
proper : and assuring her, that happiness 
tiad lefl their dwelling since her departure, 
and that, for herself, she was inconsol- 
able. 

Paul also sent her a very long letter, in 
which he assured her that he would ar- 
range the garden in a manner agreeable to 
her taste, and might mingle together in it 
the plants of Europe with those of Africa, 
as she had blended their initials together 
in her work. He sent her some fruit from 
the cocoa-trees of the fountain, now ar- 
rived at maturity; telling her, that he 
would not add any of the other produc- 
tions of the island, that the desire of 
seeing them again might hasten her re- 
turn. He conjured her to comply as soon 
as fKX^^Hible with the ardent wisnes of her 
family, and above all, with his own, since 
he could never hereafter taste happiness 
away from her. 

Paul sowed with a careful hand the 
* Kun)pean seeds, particularly the violet 
and scsibious, the flowers of which scemefl 
to bear some analogy to the character and 
present situation of Virginia ; but cither 
they were dried up in the vo^-age, or 
the climate in this part of the world is 
onfavorable to their growth, for a very 



small number of them even came up, and 
not one arrived at full perfection. 

• •••••• • 

In the meantime, envy, which ^ ever 
comes to embitterea human happiness, 
particularly in the French coloni^, spread 
some reports in the island which gave 
Paul much uneasiness. The passen^rs 
in the vessel which brought Virginia's 
letter asserted that she was on the point 
of bein^ married, and named the noble- 
man oi the court to whom she was en- 
gaged. Some even went so far as to declare' 
that the union had already taken place, 
and that they themselves had witnessed 
the ceremony. Paul despised the re- 
port, brought by a merchant vessel, as he 
knew that thev often spread erroneous in- 
telligence in tneir passage; but some of 
the inhabitants of the island^ with malig- 
nant pity, affecting to bewad the event, 
he was soon led to attach some degn^ of 
belief to this cruel intelligence. Virginia, 
Paul was persuaded, had not written, be- 
cause she would soon arrive. 

It took so little time to come front 
Europe with a fair wind 1 ^ Then he enu- 
merated the vessels which had madc- 
this passage of four thousand five hundred 
miles in less bhan three months; and 
perhaps the vessel in which Virginia had 
embarked might not be more uian two. 
Shipbuilders were now so ingenioiL«t, and* 
sailors were so expert 1 He then talked to- 
me of the arrangements he intended to 
make for her reception, of the new house- 
he would build for her, asd of the pleas- 
ures and surprises which he would con- 
trive for her every day, when she was his 
wife. His wife 1 The idea filled him with 
ecstasy. ' * At least, my dear father. ' * said 
he, ^^ you shall then do no more work thau 
you please. As Virginia will be rich, wo 
shall have plenty of negroes, and they 
shall work for you. You shall alws^ live 
with us, and have no other care than to 
amuse yourself and be happy;" — and, 
his heart throbbing with joy, he flew to- 
communicate these exquisite anticipations • 
to his family. 

In a short time, however, these en- 
chanting hopes were succcc< led by the 
most cruel apprehensions. It is alwavs^ 
the effect of \iolent passions to throw tne 
soul into opposite extremes. Paul re- 
turned the next day to my dwelling, over- 
whelmed with melancholy^ and said to- 
me, — *^I hear nothing from Virginia. 
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Had sbe led Eurone she would have 
written me word of ncr departaie. Ah ! 
the reports which I have heard ooDcem- 
ing her are but too well founded. Her 
aunt has married her to some great lord. 
She, like others, has been undone by the 
love of riches. In those books which paint 
women so well, virtue is treated but as a 
subject of romance. If VirK;inia had been 
virtuous, she would never nave forsaken 
her mother and me. I do nothing but 
think of her, and she has forgotten me. 
I am wretched, and she is diverting her- 
sdf. The thought distracts me; 1 can- 
not bear myself ! ^yould to Heaven that 
war were declared in India ! I would go 
there and die.** 

One morning, at break of day (it was 
the 24th of December, 1744), Paul, when 
he arose, perceived a white flag hoisted 
upon the Mountain of IHsoovenr. This 
flag he knew to be the signal of a vessel 
descried at sea. He instantlv flew to the 
town to learn if this vessel brought anv 
tidings of Virginia, and waited there till 
the return of the pilot, who was ^one, ac- 
ooniing to custom, to board the ship. The 
ifilot Old not return till the eveninj?, when 
ne brought the governor information that 
the signalled vessel was the ^lint-Gerany 
of seven hundred tons burden, and com- 
manded by a captain of the name of 
Aubin ; that she was now four leagues out 
at sea, but would probably anchor at Port 
Ijouis the following afternoon, if the wind 
became fair : at present there was a calm. 
The pilot then nanded to the governor a 
number of letters which the Saint- Geran 
had brought from Fnmce, amon^ which 
was one audrei$^ to Madame de la Tour, 
in the handwriting of Vir^uia. Paul 
seized upon the letter, kissed it with trans- 
l>ort, and placing it in his busom. flew to 
the plantation. No sooner did he perceive 
from a distance the family, who were await- 
ing his return, uDon the rock of Adieus, 
than he waved tiie letter aloft in the air, 
without being able to utter a word. No 
sooner was the seal broken, than they all 
crowded round Madame de la Tour to hear 
the letter read. Virginia informed her 
mother that she had experienced much 
ill-usage from her aunt, wno, aft^r having 
in vain urged her to a marriage against 
her inclination, had disinherited her, and 
had sent her back at a time when she 
would probably reach the Mauritius dur- 
ing the hurricane season. In vain, she 



added, had she endeavored to soften her 
aunt, by representing what she owed to 
her mother, and to ner earlv halnts * she 
was treated as a romantic giii, whose nead 
had been turned by novels. She could 
now onlv think of the joy of again seeing 
and embracing her beloved family, ana 
would have gratified her ardent desire at 
once, by landing in the pilot* s boat, if the 
captain had allowed her : but that he had 
objected, on account of the distance, and 
of a heavy swell which, notwithstanding 
the calm, reigned in the open sea. 

As soon as the letter was finished, the 
whole of the family, transported with joy, 
repeatedly exclaimed, ' 'Virginia is ar- 
rived ! ** and mistresses and servants em- 
braced each other. Madame de la Tour 
siud to Paul, — '" My son, go and inform 
our neighbor of Virginia's arrival'* Do- 
mingo immediately lighted a torch of bois 
de ronde, and he and Paul bent their way 
towards my dwelling. 

It was about ten o'clock at night, and 
I was just going to extinguish my lamp, 
and retire to rest when I perceived, 
through the pahsaaes round my cottage, 
a light in the woods. Soon after^ I heurd 
the voice of Paul calling me. I instantly 
arose, and had hardly dressed myself, when 
Paul, almost beside himself, and panting 
for breath sprang on my neck, cayin/j,— 
"'Come along, come along. Virginia is 
arrived. Let us go to the port; the vessel 
will anchor at break of day." 

ScarceW had he uttered the words, when 
we set off. As we were passing through 
the woods of the Sloping Mountain, and 
were already on the road which leads from 
the Shaddock Grove to the port, I heard 
some one walking behind us. it proved 
to be a negro, and he was advancing with 
hasty steps. When he had reached us, I 
asked him whence he came, and whither 
he was going with such expedition. He 
answered, ' ' I come from that part of the 
island called Golden Ihist ; ana am sent to 
the port, to inform the governor that a 
ship from France has ancliored under the 
Isle of Amber. She is firing guns of dis- 
tress, for the sea is very rougii. * Having 
said this, the man left; us, and pursued 
his journey without anv ftirther delay. 

I then said to Paul, — " I^et us go to- 
wards the quarter of the Golden ihist, 
and meet Virginia there. It is not more 
than three leagues from hen«e.'* We ac- 
cordingly bent our course towards the 
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northern part of the island. The heat 
was suffocating. The moon had risen, 
and was surrounded by three larse black 
circles. A frightful darkness shrouded 
the sky ; but the fre<juent flashes of light- 
ning aiscovered to us long rows of thick 
ancf gloomy clouds, hanging very low, and 
heaped together over the centre of the 
island, being driven in with great rapidity 
from the ocean, although not a breath of 
air was perceptible upon the land. As 
we walked along, we thought we heard 
peals of thunder ; but, on listening more 
attentively, we perceived that it was the 
sound of cannon at a distance, repeated by 
the echoes. These ominous sounos, joined 
to the tempestuous aspect of the heavens, 
made me shudder. I had little doubt of 
their being signals of distress from a ship 
in danger. In about half an hour the 
iiring ceased, and I found the silence still 
more appalling than the dismal sounds 
which had preoeded it. 

We hastened on without uttering a word, 
or daring to communicate to each other 
our mutual apprehensions. At midnight, 
by great exertion, we arrived at the sea- 
shore, in that part of the island called 
< J olden Dust The billows were breaking 
against the beach with a horrible noise, 
covering the rocks and the strand with 
foam of a dazzling whiteness, blended 
with sparks of fire. By these phosphoric 
gleams we distinguished, notwithstanding 
the darkness, a number of fishing canoes, 
drawn up high upon the beach. 

At the entrance of a wood, a short dis- 
tance from us, we saw a fire, round which 
a party of the inhabitants were assembled. 
We repaired thither, in order to rest our- 
selves till the morning. While we were 
.seated near this fire, one of the standers- 
by related, that late in the aflemoon he 
had seen a vessel in the open seji, driven 
towards the island by the currents ; that 
(he night had hidden it from his view: 
and that two hours afler sunset he had 
heard the firing of signal f^ins of distress, 
but that the surf w«is so high, that it was 
impossible to launch a boat to go off to 
her ; that a short time af\er, he thought 
he perceived the glimmering of the watch- 
lightM on board the vessel, which, he 
feared, by its having approached so near 
the coast, had steered between the main 
land and the little island of Amber, mis- 
taking the latter for the Point of Lndea- 
vor, near which vessels pass in order to 



gain Port Ijouis * and that, if this were 
the case, which, nowever, he would not 
take upon himself to be certain of, the 
ship, he thought, was in very Kreat dan- 
ger. Another islander then informed us. 
tnat he had frequentl}^ crossed the channel 
which separates the isle of Amber from 
the coast, and had sounded it ; that the 
anchorage was very good, and that the 
ship would there lie as safelv as in the 
best harbor. ** I would stake all I'm 
worth upon it," said he, *'and if I were 
on boara, I should sleep as sound as on 
shore." A third bystander declared that 
it was impossible for the ship to enter that 
channel, which was scarcely navigable for 
a boat He was certain, he said, that he 
had seen the vessel at anchor beyond the 
isle of Amber ; so that, if the wind aroee 
in the morning, she could either put to 
sea, or gain the harbor.^ Other inhabit- 
ants gave different opinions upon this 
subject, which they continued to discuss 
in the usual desultory manner of the in- 
dolent Creoles. Paul and I observed a 
profound silence. We remained on this 
spot till break of day, but the weather was 
too hazy to admit of our distinguishing any 
object at sea. everything being oovered 
with fog. All we could descry to seaward 
was a dark cloud, which they told us was 
the isle of Amber, at the distance of a 
quarter of a league from the coast On 
this gloomy day we could only discern the 
point of land on which we were standing, 
and the peaks of some inland mountains, 
which started out occasionally from the 
midst of the clouds that hung around 
them. 

At about seven in the morning we heard 
the sound of drums in the woods : it an- 
nounced the approach of the governor, 
Monsieur de la Bourdonnais, who soon 
afler arrived on horseback, at the head of 
a detachment of soldiers armed with mus- 
kets, and a crowd of islanders and negroes. 
He drew up his soldiers upon the beach, 
and ordered them to make a general dis- 
charge. This was no sooner done, than 
we perceived a glimmering li^ht upon the 
water which was instantly folTowed by the 
report of a cannon. We judged that the 
ship was at no great distance and all ran 
towards that part whence the li^ht and 
sound proceeded. We now discerned 
through the fog the hull and yards of a 
large vessel. We were so near to her, 
that notwithstanding the tumult of Uio 
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waves, we could distinctlv hear the whistle 
of the boatswain, and the shouts of the 
sailorSf who cried out three times, Vive 
LE ROi I this being the crv of the French 
in extreme danger, as well as in exuberant 
joy ; — as though tney wished to call their 
pnnce to their aid, or to testify to him 
that thev are prepared to lay down their 
lives in his service. 

As soon as the Samt-Geran perceived 
that we were near enough to render her 
assistance, she continued to fire guns regu- 
larly at intervals of three minutes. Mon- 
sieur de la Bourdonnais caused great fireu 
tu be lighted at certain distances upon t?ie 
strand^ and sent to all the inhabitants of 
the neighborhood, in search of provisions, 
planks, cables, and empty ^ barrels. A 
number of people soon arrived, accom- 
panied by their negroes loaded with pro- 
visions and cordage, which they nad 
brought from the i)lantations of Golden 
Dust, from the district of La Flaque, and 
from the river of the Rampart. 

One of the most aged of these planters, 
approaching the governor, said to him, — 

We have hearof all night hollow noises 
in the mountain ; in the woods the leaves 
of the trees arc shaken, although there is 
no wind ; the sea-birds seek refuge upon 
the land; it is certain that all these 
signs announce a hurricane." ''Well, 
my friends," answered the governor, ''we 
are prepared for it, and no doubt the 
vessel is also."^ 

Everything, indeed, presaged the near 
approach of the hurricane. The centre 
of the clouds in the zenith was of a dis- 
mal black, while their skirts were tinged 
with a copper-colored hue. The air re- 
sounded with the cries of the tropic-birds, 
petrels, frigate-birds, and innumerable 
other sea-fowl, which, notwithstanding 
the obscurity of the atmosphere, were 
seen coming from every jjoint of the 
horizon, to seek for shelter in the island. 

Towards nine in the morning we heard 
in the direction of the ocean the most 
terrific noise, like the sound of thunder 
mingled with that of torrents rushing 
down the steeps of lofly mountains. A 
general cry was heard of, "There is the 
hurricane !" and the next moment a 
fri^htfnl gust of wind dispelled the fog 
which covered the isle of Amber and its 
channel. The Saint- Geran then presented 
herself to our view, her deck crowded 
with people, her yards and topmasts low- 



ered down, and her\flag half-mast high^ 
moored by four cables at her bow and one 
at her stem. She had anchored between 
the isle of Amber and the main land, 
inside the chain of ree& which encircles 
the island, and which she had passed 
through in a place where no vessel had 
ever passed before. She presented her 
head to the waves that rolled in from the 
open sea, and as each billow rushed into 
the narrow strait where she lay, her bow 
lifted to such a degree as to show her keel ; 
and at the same moment her stem, plung- 
ing into the water, disappeared altogether 
from our sight, as if it were swallowed up 
by the surges. In this position, driven by 
the winds and waves towards the shore, it 
was equally impossible for her to return 
by the passage through which she had 
made her way ; or, by cutting her cables, 
to strand herself upon the beach, from 
which she was separated by sand-banka 
and reefs of rocks. Every oillow which 
broke upon the coast advanced roaring to 
the bottom of the bay^ throwing up heaps 
of shingles to the distance of fitly feet 
upon the land ; then, rushing back, laid 
bare its sandy bed, from which it rolled 
immense stones, with a hoarse and dismal 
noise. The sea, swelled by the violence 
of the wind, rose higher every moment : 
and the.whole channel between this island 
and the isle of Amber was soon one vast 
sheet of white foam, full of yawning pit» 
of black and deep billows. 

Heaps of this foam, more than six feet 
high, were piled up at the bottom^ of the 
bay ; and the winds which swept its sur- 
face carried masses of it over the steep 
sea-bank, scattering it upon the land u> 
the distance of half a lea^e. These in- 
numerable white flakes, driven horizontally 
even to the very foot of the mountains, 
looked like snow issuing from the bosom 
of the ocean. The ai)pearance of the 
horizon portended a lasting tempest : the 
sky and the water seemed blended to- 

? [ether. Thick masses of clouds, of a 
rightful form, swept across the zenith 
with the swiftness of birds, while others 
appeared motionless as rocks. Not a sin- 
gle spot of blue sky could be discerned in 
the whole firmament ; and a pale yellow 
gleam only lighted up all the objects of 
the earth, the sea, and the skies. 

From the violent rolling of the ship, 
what we all dreaded happened at last. 
The cables which held her bow were torn 
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away ; she then swung to a single hawser, 
and was instantlv dashed upon the rocks, 
at a distance of half a cable s length from 
the shore. A general cry of horror issued 
from the spectators. Paul rushed forward 
to throw himself into the sea, when, seiz- 
ing him by the arm, **My son," I ex- 
claimed, ' ' would you perish ? * ' — * ' Let me 
go to save her, ' ' he cried, ' * or let me die I " 
Seeing that despair had deprived him of 
reason, Domingo and I, in order to pre- 
serve him, fastened a long cord around 
his waist, and held it fast by the end. 
Paul then precipitated himself towards 
•the Saint' Geran, now swimming, and now 
walking upon the rocks. Sometimes he 
had ho|)es of reaching the vessel, which 
the sea, by the reflux of iU waves, had 
left almost drj', so that you could have 
walked around it on foot ; but suddenly 
the billows, returning with^ fresh ftiry, 
shrouded it beneath mountains of water, 
which then lifted it upright upon its keel. 
The breakers at the same moment threw 
the unfortunate Paul far upon the beach, 
his legs bathed^ in blood, his bosom 
wounded, and himself half dead. The 
moment he had recovered the use of his 
senses, he arose, and returned with new 
ardor towards the vessel, the parts of 
which now yawned asunder from the vio- 
lent strokes of the billows. The crew then, 
despairing of their safety, threw them- 
selves in crowds into the sea, upon yards, 
planks, hen-coops, tables, and barrels. 
At this moment we beheld an object 
which wrung our hearts with grief and 
pity ; a young lady appeared in the stem- 

fftllery of the Sm'nt-Geran, stretching out 
er arms towards him who was making so 
many efforts to join her. It was Vir^nia. 
She had discovered her lover by his in- 
trepiditv. The sight of this amiable girl, 
exposed to such horrible danger, filled us 
with unutterable (lespair. As for Virginia, 
with a firm and dignified mien, she waved 
her hand, as if bidding us an eternal fare- 
well. All the sailors had flung themselves 
into the sea. except one. who still remained 
upon the aeck, and wlio was naked, and 
strong as Hercules. This man approached 
Virginia with respect, and kneeling at her 
feet, attempted to force her to throw off" 
hor clothes ; but she repulsed him with 
modesty, and tunied away her head. 

Then were heard redoubled cries from 
the specUitors, '* Save her ! — save her ! — 
do not Iciive her !" But at that moment 



a mountain billow, of enormous magni- 
tude, ingulfed itself between the isle of 
Amber and the coast, and menaced the 
shattered vessel, towards which it rolled 
bellowing, with its black sides and foaming 
head. At this terrible sight the sailor 
flung himself into the sea ; and Virginia, 
seeing death inevitable, crossed her hands 
upon her breast, and raising upwards her 
serene and beauteous eyes, seemed an 
angel prepared to take flight to Heaven. 

Oh, day of horror I Alas ! eveiything 
was swallowed up by the relentless bil- 
lows. The surge threw some of the spec- 
tators, whom an impulse of humanity had 
prompted to advance towards Virginia, 
far upon the beach, and also the sailor 
who had endeavored to save her life. 
This man, who had escaped from alquost 
certain death, kneeling on the sand, ex- 
claimed, — ** Oh, my Grod ! thou hast saved 
my life, but I would have given it will- 
ingly for that excellent young ladv, who 
had persevered in not undressing herself 
as I had done. ' ' Domingo and I drew the 
unfortunate Paul to the shore. He was 
Senseless, and blood was flowing from his 
mouth and ears. The governor ordered 
him to be put into the hands of a surgeon, 
while we, on our part, wandered alons; the 
beach, in hopes tnat the sea would throw 
up the corpse of Virginia, But the wind 
having suddenly changed, as it frequently 
happens during hurricanes, our search was 
in vain ; and we had the grief of thinking 
that we should not be able to bestow on 
this sweet and unfortunate girl the last 
sad duties. We retired from the spot 
overwhelmed with dismay, and our minds 
wholly occupied by one cruel loss, although 
numbers had perished in the wreck. Some 
of the spectators seemed tempted, from 
the fatal destiny of this virtuous girl, to 
doubt the existence of Providence : for 
there are in life such terrible, such un- 
merited evils^ that even the hope of the 
wise is sometimes shaken. 

In the meantime Paul, who begnn to 
recover his senses, was taken to a nouse 
in the neighborhood, till he was in a fit 
state to be removed to his own home. 
Thither I bent my way with Domingo to 
discharge the melancholy duty of prepar- 
ing Virginia's mother and her friend for 
the disastrous event which had happened. 
When we had reached the entrance of the 
valley of the river of Fan-Palms, some 
negroes informed us that the sea had 
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thrown up many pieces of the wreck in 
the opposite bay. We descended towards 
it, and one of the first objects that struck 
m^ sight upon the beach was the corpse 
of Virginia. The body was half covered 
with sand, and preserved the attitude in 
which we had seen her perish. Her feat- 
ures were not sensibly changed, her eyes 
were closed, and her countenance was still 
serene : but the pale purple hues of death 
were blended on ner checK with the blush 
of virffin modesty. One of her hands was 
plaoea upon her clothes ; and the other, 
which she held on her heart, was fast 
closed, and so stiffened, that it was with 
difficulty that I took from its grasp a 
small box. How great was mv emotion 
when I saw that it contained the picture 
of Paul, which she had promised him 
never to part with while sne lived I At 
the sight of this last mark of the fidelity 
and tenderness of the unfortunate girl, I 
wept bitterly. As for Domingo, he beat 
his breast, and pierced the air with his 
shrieks. With heavy hearts we then car- 
ried the body of Virginia to a fisherman's 
hut, and gave it in charge of some poor 
Malabar women, who carefully washed 
away the sand. 

While they were employed in this 
melancholy office, we ascended the hill 
with trembling steps to the plantation. 
We found 3Iaaame de la Tour and Mar- 
garet at prayer ; hourly expecting to have 
tidings from the ship. As soon as Ma- 
dame de la Tour saw me coming, she 
cried. — "' Where is my daughter — ^my dear 
daughter, — my child?" My silence and 
Riy tears apprised her of her misfortune. 
*Sne was instantly seized with convulsive 
8U)pping of the breath and agonizing 
pains, and her voice was only heard in 
siffhs and groans. Margaret cried, 
'* Where is my son? I do not see my 
son!" and fainted. We ran to her as- 
sistance. In a short time she recovered, 
and being assured that Paul was safe, and 
under the care of the governor, she 
thought of nothing but of succoring her 
friend, who recovered from one fainting 
fit only to fall into another. Madame de 
la Tour nassed the whole night in these 
cruel sufferings, and I became convinced 
that there was no sorrow like that of 
a mother. When she recovered her senses, 
she cast a fixed, unconscious look towards 
heaven. In vain her friend and myself 
pressed her hands in ours ; in vain wc 



called upon her by the most tender names ; 
she appesured wholly insensible to these 
testimonials of our affection, and no sound 
issued from her oppressed bosom but 
deep and hollow moans. 

During the morning Paul was carried 
home in a palanquin. He had now re- 
covered the use of his reason, but was 
unable to utter a word. His interview 
with his mother and Madame de la Tour, 
which I had dreaded, produced a better 
effect than all my cares. A ray of conso- 
lation gleamed on the countenance of the 
two unfortunate mothers. They pressed 
close to him, clasped him in their arms, 
and kissed him : their tears^ which excess 
of anguish had till now dried up at the 
source, began to flow. Paul mixed his 
tears with uieirs ; and nature having thus 
found relief, a long stupor succeeded the 
convulsive pangs they nad suffered and 
afforded them a lethargic repose, which 
was in truth like that of death. 

Monsieur de la Bourdonnais sent to ap- 
prise me secretly that the corpse of Vir- 
ginia had been borne to the town by his 
order, from whence it was to be trans- 
ferrea to the church of the Shaddock 
Grove. I immediately went down to Port 
Louis, where I found a multitude as- 
sembled from all parts of the island, in 
order to be present at the funeral solem- 
nity, as if the isle had lost that which was 
nearest and dearest to it The vessels in 
the harbor had their yards crossed, their 
flags half-mast, and fired guns at long 
intervals. A body of grenadiers led the 
funeral procession, with their muskets re- 
versed, their muffled drums sendmg forth 
slow and dismal sounds. Defection was 
depicted in the countenance of these war- 
riors, who had so oflen braved death in 
battle without chan^ng color. Eight 
young ladies of considerable families of 
the island, dressed in white, and bearing 
palm -branches in their handis, carried the 
corpse of their amiable companion, which 
was covered with flowers. They were 
followed by a chorus of children, chanting 
hymns, and by the governor, his field 
officer, all the |)rincipar inhabitants of the 
island, and an immense crowd of people. 

This imposing funeral solemnity nad 
been ordered by the administration of the 
country, which was desirous of doing 
honor to the virtues of Virginia. But 
when the mournful procession arrived at 
the foot of this mountain, within sight of 
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those cottages of which she had heen so 
long an inmate and an ornament, diffusing 
happiness all around them, and which her 
loss had now filled with despair, the 
funeral pomp was interrupted, the hymns 
and anthems ceased, and the whole plain 
resounded with sighs and lamentations. 
Numbers of young girls ran from the 
neighboring plantations to touch the coffin 
of V ir^nia with their handkerchiefs, and 
with cnaplets and crowns of flowers, in- 
voking her as a saint Mothers afiked of 
heaven a child like Virginia; lovers a 
heart as faithful* the poor as tender a 
iriend ; and the slaves as kind a mistress. 

When the procession had reached the 
^lace of interment, some negresses of 
Madagascar and Caffres of ^los^mbique 
placed a number of baskets of fruit around 
the corpse, and hung pieces of stuff ui)on 
the aqjoining trees, according to the 
custom of their several countries. Some 
Indian women from Bengal also, and from 
the coast of 31alabar, brought cages.full of 
small birds, which they set at libertv upon 
her coffin. Thus deeply did the loss of 
this amiable being aflect the natives of 
different countries, and thus was the ritual 
of various religions i)crform6d over the 
tomb of unfortunate virtue. 

It became necessary to place guards 
round her grave, and to employ gentle 
force in removing some of the daughters 
of the neighboring villagers^ who end^v- 
ored to throw themselves into it, saying 
that they had no longer any consolation to 
hope for in this world, and that^ nothing 
remained for them but to die with their 
benefactress. 

On the western side of the church of 
the Shaddock Grove is a small copse of 
bamboos, where, in returning from mass 
with her mother and Mai^^aret, Virginia 
loved to rest herself, seatetT by the side of 
him whom she then called brother. This 
was the spot selected for her interment 

At his return from the funeral solem- 
nity. Monsieur de la Bourdonnais came 
up here, followed by part of his numerous 
retinue. He offered Madame de la Tour 
and her friend all the assistance it was in 
his power to bestow. Afler briefly express- 
ing nis indignation at the conduct of her 
unnatural aunt, he advanced to Paul, and 
said everything which he thought most 
likely to soothe and console him. Heaven 
18 my witness.'* said he, ''that I wished to 
insure your happiness, and that of your 



family. My dear friend, you most go to 
France ; I will obtain a commission for 
you, and during vour absence I will take 
the same care of your mother as if she 
were my own.*' He then offered him his 
hand ; but Paul drew away and turned 
his head aside^ unable to bear his sight 
I remained for some time at the plan- 
tation of my unfortunate friends, that I 
might render to them and Paul those of- 
fic&s of friendship that were in my power, 
and which might alleviate, though they 
could not heal the wounds of oilamity. 
At the end of three weeks Paul was able 
to walk J but his mind seemed to droop in 
proportion as his body gathered streogth. 
He was insensible to everything ; his look 
was vacant ; and when asked a auesdoo, 
he made no reply. Madame de la Tour, 
who was d^ng, said to him often, — *'My 
son, while 1 look at you, I think I see my 
dear Virginia. ' * At the name of Virginia 
he shuddered, and hastened away trom 
her, notwithstandinff the entreaties of his 
mother, who beggea him to come back to 
her friend. He used to go alone into the 
garden, and seat himself at the foot of Vir- 

S'nia's cocoa- tree, with his eyes fixed upon 
le fountain. The governor's surgeon, 
who had shown the most humane atten- 
tion to Paul and the whole family, told us 
that in order to cure the deep melancholy 
which had taken (>osscssion of his mind, 
we must allow him to do whatever he 
pleased, without contradiction : this, be 
said^ afforded the^ only chance of over- 
coming the silence in which he |)ersevered. 
I resolved to fi^Uow this aavioe. The 
first use which Paul made of his returning 
strength was to absent himself from the 
plantation. Being determined not to loee 
sight of him I set out immediately and 
desired Domingo to take some provisions 
and accompany us. The young man's 
strength and spirits seemed renewed as 
he descended the mountain. He first took 
the road to the Shaddock Qrove, and 
when he was near the church, in the Alley 
of Bamboos, he walked directly to the 
spot where he saw some earth fresh turned 
up ; kneeling down there and raising his 
eyes to heaven, he offered up along 
prayer. This appeared to me a favorable 
symptom of the return of his reason; 
since this mark of confidence in the Su- 
preme Being showed that his mind was 

! begmning to resume ite natural functions. 

I Domingo and I, following his example, 
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fell upon our knees and mingled our 
prayers with his. When he arose, he 
bent his way, paying little attention to 
lis, towards the northern part of the 
island. As I knew that he was not only 
ignorant of the spot where the body of 
Virginia had been deposited, but even 
of the fact that it had been recovered 
from the waves, I asked him why he had 
offered up his prayer at the foot of those 
bamboos. He answered, — "We have 
been there so oflen.'' 

I took him back to his own dwelline, 
where I found his mother and Madame de 
la Tour in a state of increased languor and 
exhaustion, but Margaret seemed to droop 
the most Lively characters, upon whom 
petty troubles have but little effect, sink 
the soonest under ^at calamities. 

*'0 my good friend," said Margaret, 
*^I thought last night I saw Virginia, 
dressed in white, in the midst of groves 
and delicious gardens. She said to me. 
' I e^joy the most perfect happiness : 
and then approaching Paul with a smiling 
air, she bore him away with her. While 
I was struggling to retain my son, I felt 
that I myself too was quitting the earth, 
and that I followed with inexpressible de- 
light I then wished to bid my friend 
farewell, when I saw that she was hasten- 
ing afler me, accompanied by Mary and 
Domingo. But the strangest circumstance 
remains yet to be told : Madame de la 
Tour has this very night nad a dream ex- 
aoUv like mine in everv possible respect" 
My dear friend," 1 replied, *' nothing. 
I firmly believe, happens in this world 
without the permission of Ood. Future 
events, too, arc sometimes revealed in 
dresmos." 

Madame de la Tour then related to me 
her dream which was exactlv the same as 
Margaret's in every particular ; and as I 
had never observed in either of these 
ladies anv propensity to superstition, I 
was struck with the singular coincidence 
of their dreams, and I felt convinced that 
they would soon be realized. The belief 
that ftiture events are sometimes revealed 
to us during sleep, is one that is widely 
diffused among the nations of the earth. 
The ^atest men of antiquity have had 
faith in it ; amon^z whom may be men- 
tioned Alexander the Great, Julius CaDsar, 
the Scipios, the two Catos, and Brutui*, 
none of whom were weak-minded persons. 
Both the Old and the New Testament 



frimish us with numerous instances of 
dreams that came to pass. As for myself, 
I need only, on this subject, appeal to my 
experience, as I have more than once had 
good reason to believe that superior intel- 
ligences, who interest themselves in our 
welfare, communicate with us in these 
visions of the night Things which sur- 
pass the light of human reason cannot be 
proved by arguments derived frx)m that 
reason ; but still, if the mind of man is 
an image of that of God, since man can 
make known his will to the ends of the 
earth by secret missives, may not the Su- 
preme Intelligence which governs the 
universe emoloy similar means to attain a 
like end ? One friend consoles another bv 
a letter, which, afler passing througn 
many kingdonis, and being in the hand» 
of various individuals at enmity with each 
other, brings at last joy and hope to the 
breast of a single human being. May not 
in like manner the Sovereign Jrrotector of 
innocence come in some secret way, to the 
help of a virtuous soul, which puts it» 
trust in him alone ? Has he occasion to 
employ visible means to effect his purpose 
in tnis, whose ways are hidden in all his- 
ordinary works ? 

Why should we doubt the evidence of 
dreams? for what is our life, occupied a& 
it is with vain and fleeting imaginations, 
other than a prolonged vision of the 
nieht? 

Whatever may be thought of this in 
general, on the present occasion the 
dreams of my friends were soon realized. 
Paul expired two months after the death 
of his Virginia, whose name dwelt on hi» 
lips in his expiring moments. About a 
week aft^r the death of her son, Marga- 
ret saw her last hour approach with that 
serenity which virtue only can feel. She 
bade Madame de la Tour a most tender 
farewell, *'in the certain hope," she said, 
^^of a^ delightful and eternal reunion. 
Death is the greatest of blessings to us^" 
added she, ^ and we ought to desire it 
If life be a punishment, we should wish 
for its termination; if it be a trial, we 
should be thankfril that it is short." 

The governor took care of Domingo and 
Mary, who were no longer able to labor, 
and who survived their mistresses but a 
short time. As for poor Fidele, he pinei 
to death, soon after he had lost his 
master. 

I afforded an asylum in my dwelling to 
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Madame de la Tour, who bore up under 
her calamities with incredible elevation of 
mind. She had endeavored to console 
Paul and Margaret till their last moments, 
as if she herself had no misfortunes of 
her own to bear. When they were no 
more, she used to talk to me eveiy day of 
them as of beloved friends, who were still 
living near her. She survived them, how- 
ever, but one month. Far from reproach- 
ing her aunt for the frictions sne had 
caused, her benign spirit praved to Ood 
to pardon her, and to appease that remorse 
which we heard began to torment her, as 
soon as she had sent Virginia away with 
so much inhumanity. 

On the same spot, and at the foot of the 
same shrubs as his Virdnia, was deposited 
the body of Paul ; and round about them 
lie the remains of their tender mothers 
and their faithful servants. No marble 
marks the spot of their humble graves, 
no inscription records their virtues ; but 
their memory is engraven upon the hearts 
of thase whom they have befriended, in 
indelible characters. Their spirits have 
no need of the pomp, which they shunned 
during their life ; but if they still take an 
interest in what passes upon earth, thev 
no doubt love to wander beneath the roofs 
of these humble dwellings, inhabited by 
industrious virtue, to console poverty dis- 
contonted with its lot, to cherish in the 
hearts of lovers the sacred flame of fidel- 
ity, and to inspire a tasto for the blessings 
of nature, a love of honest labor, and a 
dread of the allurements of riches. 



CHEVY-CHASE. 

[" Chery-Chaae,'* a ballad, wm printed In Feroy*! 
B t Ujum ^ the original of which wae inrobably as old as 
the reign of Henry VI. The modem Terdon li probably 
not more ancient than the time of Qneen VUiabeth, and 
is copied from an old manoecript at the end of Heame'i 
preface to (hdiabmm Nubrigi*n$i$ UUL (1719), Vol. I. It 
ia referred to in an old book, called 11m OomplaiftU of 
SooOtmd, nnder the title of *' Hnntie of CheTet," of 
which two lines an quoted. Sir Philip Sidney ntyi of 
it, in hifl D^eme of Poede, that '* I nerer heard the old 
■tory of Percie and Donglat that I found not my heart 
muted more than a trumpet.** It ii well known that 
thie bUlad, which wm originally called **The Hunting 
a* the oneriat/' aroee out of the hereditary rivalry and 
fead bttWMO the two fkmillee of Percy and DongUt.] 



God prosper long oar noble king, 

Our lives and safetiea all ; 
A wofiil hunting onoe there did 

In Chevy-Chase befall. 

To drive the deer with hound and hom 

E^rl Percy took his way ; 
The child may rue that is unborn 

The hunting of that day. 

The stout Earl of Korthumberland 

A vow to Ood did make, 
His pleasure in the Scottish woods 

Three summer days to take, — 

The chi^fest harts in Chevy*ChaM 

To kill and bear away. 
These tidings to Earl Douglas oame^ 

In Scotland where he lay ; 

Who sent Earl Percy present word 

He would prevent his sport 
The English earl, not fearing that. 

Did to the woods resort, 

With fifteen hundred bowmen bold^ 

All chosen men of might. 
Who knew full well in time of need 

To aim their shafts aright 

The gallant greyhounds swiftly ran 

To chase the fallow deer ; 
On Monday they began to hnnty 

When daylight did appear; 

And long before high noon they had 

A hundred fat bucks slain ; 
Then, having dined, the drovers went 

To rouse the deer again. 

The bowmen mustered on the hills, 

Well able to endure ; 
And all their rear, with spedal oare, 

That day was guarded sure. 

The hounds ran swiftly through the woods 

The nimble deer to take. 
That with their cries the hills and dales 

An echo shrill did make. 

Lord Percy to the quarry went. 
To view the slaughtered deer; 

Quoth he, " Earl Douglas promiiM 
This day to meet me here : 
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*' Bat if I thought he would not come, 

No longer would I stay ; " 
With that a brave young gentleman 

Thus to the earl did say : — 

" Lo, yonder doth Earl Douglas come, — 

His men in armor bright ; 
Full twenty hundred Scottish spears 

All marching in our sight; 

" All men of pleasant Teviotdale, 

Fast by the river Tweed ; " 
** Then cease your sports," Earl Percy said, 

" And take your bows with speed ; 

"And now with me, my countrymen. 

Your courage forth advance ; 
f'or never was there champion yet, 

In Scotland or in France, 

** That ever did on horseback come, 

But if my hap it were, 
I durst encounter man for man, 

With him to break a spear." 

£^1 Douglas on his milk-white steed, 

Most like a baron bold, 
Bode foremost of his company. 

Whose armor shone like gold. 

** Show me," said he, ** whose men you be. 

That hunt so boldly here. 
That, without my consent, do chase 

And kill my fallow-deer." 

The first man that did answer make 

Was noble Percy he — 
Who said, ** We list not to declare, 

Nor show whose men we be : 

** Yet will we spend our dearest blood 

Thy chiefest harts to slay." 
Theu Douglas swore a solemn oath. 

And thus in rage did say : 

*' Ere thus I will out-bravM be, 

One of us two shall die ; 
I know thee well, an earl thou art, — 

Lord Percy, so am I. 

" But trust me, Percy, pity 'twere. 

And great ofiense, to kill 
Any of these our guiltless men, 

For they have done no ill. 



"Let you and me the battle try, 

And set our men aside." 
"Accursed be he," Earl Percy said, 

** By whom this is denied." 

Then stepped a gallant squire forth, 
Witherington was his name. 

Who said, " I would not have it told 
To Henry, our king, for shame, 

" That e'er my captain fought on foot, 

And I stood looking on. 
You two be earls," said Witherington^ 

" And I a squire alone ; 

" I'll do the best that do I may, 
While I have power to stand ; 

While I have power to wield my sword 
I'll fight with heart and hand." 

Our English archers bent their bows,— 
Their hearts were good and true ; 

At the first flight of arrows sent, 
Full fourscore Scots they slew. 

Yet stays Earl Douglas on the bent. 
As chieftain stout and good ; 

As valiant captain, all unmoved. 
The shock he firmly stood. 

His host he parted had in three. 

As leader ware and tried ; 
As soon his spearmen on their foes 

Bore down on every side. 

Throughout the English archery 
They dealt full many a wound ; 

But still our valiant Englishmen 
All firmly kept their ground. 

And throwing straight their bows away. 
They grasped their swords so bright; 

And now sharp blows, a heavy shower, 
On shields and helmets light 

They closed ftill fast on every side, — 
No slackness there was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gasping on the ground. 

In truth, it was a g^ef to see 
How each one chose his spear. 

And how the blood out of their breaati 
Did gush like water clear. 
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At last these two stout earls did meet ; 

Like captains of great might, 
Like lions wode, they laid on lode, 

And made a cruel fight. 

They fought until they both di<l sweat, 
With swords of tempered steel, 

Until the blood, like drops of raiu, 
They trickling down did feel. 

" Yield thee. Lord Percy," Douglas said, 

" In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou shalt high advanedd be 

By James, our Scottish king. 

"Thy ransom I will freely give, 

And this report of thee,— 
Thou art the most courageous knight 

That ever I did see." 

"No, Douglas," saith Earl Percy then, 

" Thy proffer I do scorn ; 
I will not yield to any Scot 

That ever yet was born." 

With that there came an arrow keen 

Out of an English bow. 
Which struck Enrl Douglas to the heart,— 

A deep and deadly blow ; 

Who never spake more words than these : 
" Fight on, my merry men all ; 

For why, my life is at an end ; 
Lord Percy sees my fall." 

Then leaving life, Elarl Percy took 

The dead man by the hand ; 
And said, " Earl Douglas, for thy life 

Would I had lost my land. 

" In truth, my very heart doth bleed 

With sorrow for thy sake ; 
For sure a more redoubted knight 

Mischance did never take." 

A knight amongst the Scots there was 

Who saw Earl Douglas die, 
Who straight in wrath did vow revenge 

UpoL the Earl Percy. 

Sir Hugh Mount|(omery was he called, 
Who, with a upear full bright. 

Well mounted on a gallant steed. 
Ban fiercely through the fight ; 



And past the English archen all, 

Without a dread or fear; 
And through Earl Percy's body then 

He thrust his hateful spear. 

With such vehement force and might 

He did his body gore, , 
The staff ran through the other side 

A large cloth-yard and more. 

So thus did both these noblea die, 
Whose courage none could stain. 

An English archer then perceived 
The noble earl was slain. 

He had a bow bent in his hand. 

Made of a trusty tree ; 
An arrow of a cloth-yard long 

To the hard head haled he. 

Against Sir Hugh Monntgomery 

So right the shaft he set, 
The gray goose wing that was thereoa 

In his heart's blood was wet. 

This fight did last from break of day 

Till setting of the sun ; 
For when they rung the evening-bell 

The battle scarce was done. 

With stout Earl Percy there were aUin 

Sir John of Egerton, 
Sir Bobert Batcliff, and Sir John, 

Sir James, that bold baron. 

And with Sir George and stout Sir Juam^ 
Both knights of good aooount. 

Good Sir Balph Baby there was alain, 
Whoae proweas did rarmonnt. 

For Witherington my heart is woe 
That ever he slain should be, 

For when his legs were hewn in two, 
He knelt and fought on knee. 

And with Earl Donglaa there were alain 

Sir Hugh Mountgomery, 
Sir Charles Murray, that from the MM 

One foot would never flee ; 

Sir Charies Murray of Batdiff, too,— 

His sister's son was he ; 
Sir David Lamb, so well esteemed, 

Bnt saved he eoold not be. 
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And the Lord Maxwell in like case 

Did with Earl Douglas die : 
Of twenty hundred Scottish spears, 

Scarce fifty-five did fly. 

Of fifteen hundred EDglishmen 

Went home but fifty-three ; 
The rest in Chevy-Chase were slain, 

Under the greenwood tree. 

Next day did many widows come, 

Their husbands to bewail; 
They washed their wounds in brinish tears, 

But all would not prevail. 

Their bodies, bathed in purple blood, 

They bore with them away ; 
They kissed them dead a thousand times. 

Ere they were clad in clay. 

The news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotland's king did reign, 

That brave Earl Douglas suddenly 
Was with an arrow slain : 

'' Oh heavy news," King James did say ; 

" Scotlaud can witness be 
I have not any captain more 

Of such account as he." 

Like tidings to King Henry came 

Within as short a space, 
That Percy of Northumberland 

Was slain in Chevy-Chase : 

** Now God be with him," said our King, 

''Since 'twill no better be; 
I trust I have within my realm 

Five hundred as good as he : 

'* Yet shall not Scots or Scotland say 

But I will vengeance take ; 
I'll be revengM on them all 

For brave Earl Percy's sake." 

This vow full well the King performed 

After at Humbledown ; 
In one day fifty knights were slain 

With lords of high renown ; 

And of the rest, of small account, 

Did many hundreds die : 
Thus endeth the hunting of Chevy-Chase, 

Made by the Earl Percy. 



Gk)d save the king, and bless this land 
With plenty, joy and peace ; 

And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 
'Twixt noblemen may cease. 



A NOBLEMAN'S COUNTRY 
HOUSE. 

[Louisa De La Bame (better known by her 
literaiy peendonym "Ouida"), an English norellst, 
WM bom in Bury St. Edmnnds, near London, of French 
descent, in 1840. She began writing for periodicals 
long before she was of age, her first story appearing in 
OoUfurn'M New Monthly Hagiuine. She has produced 
many works of fiction of raried merit, the nnflagging 
interest of which is sometimes marred by offenoes 
against parity and correct taste. These inclnde Orem' 
viU« de Vigne (1861); Slrathmore (IBW); JWIc-FViriM 
(1871); Ariadne (1877); Motlu (1880); In Martmma 
(1882) ; Wanda (1883) ; A H<mae Party (1880) ; Jn a Win- 
ter CUy (1877), etc. From the last two we make ex- 
tracts.] 

It is an August morDing. It is an old 
English manor house. There is a break- 
fast-rooin, hung with old gilded leather, 
of the time of the Stuarts; it has oak 
furniture of the same period; it has 
leaded lattices, with stained glass in some 
of their frames, and the motto of the 
house in old French, \^J'ciy hon vouloiry* 
emblazoned there, with tne crest of a 
heron resting in a crown. Thence win- 
dows open on to a ^reen, quaint, lovely 
garden, which was laid out by M. Beau- 
mont when he planned the gardens of 
Hampton Court There are capped yew- 
trees, walks, and arbors, and fantastic 
forms ; there are stone terraces and steps 
like those of Haddon, and there are pea- 
cocks, which pace and perch upon them ; 
there are beds full of all the flowers which 
blossomed in the England of the Stuarts, 
and birds dart and butterflies pass above 
them ; beyond the ntrdens there are the 
woods and grassy lawns of the home 
park. 

The place is called Surrenden Court, 
and is one of the houses of George, Earl 

' of Usk ; his favorite house in what pas- 

. toral peonle call autumn, and what he 

\ calls the snooting season. 

I Lord Usk is a well-made man of fifty. 

\ with a good-looking face, a little spoiled 
by a permanent expression of irritability 
and impatience, which is due to the state 
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of his liver ; his eyes are good-tempered, 
his mouth is qaerolous; nature meant 
him for a very amiable man, but the din- 
ner-table has interfered with, and in a 
measure upset, the ffood intentions of 
nature * it very often does. Dorothy, his 
wife, wno is by birth a Fitz-Charles, tnird 
daughter of the Duke of Deny, is still a 
pretty woman of thirty-five or six, inclined 
to an embonpoint^ which is the despair of 
herself and her maids; she has small 
features, a gay expression, and very intel- 
ligent eyes : she does not look at all a great 
lady, but she can be one when it is neces- 
sary. She prefers those merrier moments 
in life in wnich it is not necessary. She 
and Lord Usk, then Lord Surreuden, 
were greatly in love when they married ; 
sixteen years have gone by since then, 
and it now seems very odd to each of them 
that they should ever have been so. They 
are not, however, bad friends, and have 
even at the bottom of their hearts a last- 
in i? regard for each other. This is saying 
much, as times go. When they are alone 
they quarrel considerably, but then they 
are so seldom alone. They both consider 
this disputatiousness the inevitable result 
of their respective relations. They have 
three sons, very pretty boys and great 
pickles, and two young and handsome 
daughters. The eldest son. Lord Surren- 
den, rejoices in the name or Victor Albert 
AufTustus George, and is generally known 



;i*< noom. 

They are now at breakfast in the gar- 
4len-chamber : the china is old Chelsea, 
the silver is Queen Anne's, the roses are 
old-fashioned Jacquemines and real cab- 
bage-roses. There is a pleasant scent 
from flowers, coffee, ci^^arettes, and newly- 
mown grass. There is a litter of many 
papers on the floor. 

There is yet a fortnight before the 
Hh(M)ting begins ; Lord Usk feels that those 
fifleen aays will be intolerable ; he repents 
a fit of fright and economy in whicn he 
had sold his great Scotch moors and deer 
forests to an American capitalist: not 
having Iiis own lands in Scotland any 
longer, pride had kept him from aceept- 
in^ any of the many invitations of nis 
friends to go to them there for the twelfth, 
but he has a keen dread of the ensuing 
fifleen days without snort. 

His wife has asked her own set ; but he 
hates her set ; he does not much like his 
own ; there is only Dulcia Waverly whom 

Vol. X 



he do€« like, and Lady Waverly will not 
come till the twentieth. He feels bored, 
hipped, annoyed ; he would like to strangle 
the American who has bought Achnalome. 
Achnalorrie having gone irrevocably out 
of his hands, represents to him for the 
time being the one absolutely to-be-desired 
spot upon earth. Good heavens! he 
tninks, how can he have been such a fool 
as to sell it ? 

When he was George Rochfort, a boy 
of much promise going up from Oxford to 
Eton, he had a clever Drain, a love of 
classi(», and much inclination to scholarly 
pursuits; but he gradually lost all these 
tastes, little by little, he could not very 
well have said how; and now he never 
hardly opens a book, and he has drifted 
into that odd English habit of only oount- 
I ing time by the seasons for killing things. 
I There is nothing to kill just now except 
I rabbits, which he scorns, so he falls foul 
of his wife's list of people he has invitecL 
which is lying temptingly provocative, or 
course, on the breakfast-table, scribbled in 
pencil on a sheet of note-paper. 

''Always the same thing !" he sajrs, as 
he glances over it "Always the very 
woTst lot you could get together, and there 
isn*t one of the husbands or one of the 
wives.*' 

*'0f course there isn't," says Lady 
Usk, looking up from a society newspaper, 
which told her that her friends were aJl 
where they were not, and fitted all the 
caps of scandal on to all the wrong heads, 
and yet from some mysterious reason gave 
her amusement on account of its very 
blunders. 

''I do think," he continues, *'that no- 
body on earth ever had such absolutely 
indecent house-parties as yours 1 " 

*' You always say these absurd things.'* 

'' I don't think they're absurd. Look 
at your list; everybody asked that he 
may meet somebody whom he shouldn^t 
meet!" 

*'What nonsense I As if they didn't 
all meet everywhere eveiy day, and as if 
it mattered!" 

" It does matter. " 

He has not been a moral man himself, 
but at fifty he likes to fairt la morale pour 
leg atUren. When we are compelled to 
relinquish cakes and ale ourseJves, we 
begin honestly to believe them indiffestible 
for everybody ; why should they De sold 
or be made at all ? 

229 
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* ' It does matter, ' * he repeats. ' ' Your 

>p\e arc too larky; much too larky, 
'ou grow worse eveiy year. You don*t 
care a straw what's said about 'em so long 
as they please you, and you let 'em carry 
on till there's the deyil to pav." 

**They pay him; I don t — and they 
like it" 

'' I know they like it, but I don't choose 
you should give 'em opportunity for it" 

**0h, nonsense !" 

'* Not nonsense at all. This house is a 
kind of Agapemone — a sort of Orleans 
Club." 

**You ought not to be bored in it, 
then. ' ' 

'*One is always bored at one's own 
place. I tell you, I don't like your peo- 
ple. You ask everybody who wants to 
meet somebody else, and it's never re- 
spectable. It's ajoke at the clubs. Jack's 
always saying to his Jill : * We'll get 
Lady Usk to ask us together,' and they 
do. I say it's indecent ' 

**But, mv dear, if Jack sulks without 
his Jih, and if Jill's in bad form without 
Jack, one must ask them together. I 
want people to like me, and to ei^'oy 
themselves. ' ' 

'' Enjoy themselves I That means flirt- 
ing till all's blue with somebody you'd 
hate if you'd married her." 

'*What docs that matter, so long as 
thev're amused?" 

What an immoral woman you are, 
Dolly! To hear you— " 

''I only mean that I don't think it 
matters' you know it doesn't matter; 
everybody's alwavs doing it" 

** If you'd only ask some of the wo- 
men's husbands ; some of the men's 

• »» 

wives — 

*' I couldn't do that dear. I want peo- 
ple to like mv house ! ' 

** Just as I say — you're so immoral. ' ' 

**No, I'm not. Nobody ever pays a 
bill for me except you. " 

** Enviable distinction I Pay ! I think 
I do pay I Though why you can't keep 
within your pin money — " 

'' Pin money naeans money to buy pins. 
I did buy two diamond pins with it last 
year — eight hundred guineas each." 

* * You ought to buy clothes. ' ' 

** Clothes I What an expression! I 
can't buy a child's frock even ; it ail goes 
in little things, and all my own money, 
too : wedding presents, christening pres- 



ents, churches, orphanages. (M)ncert8 ; and 
it's all nonsense your grumoling about my 
bills to Worth, and Elise, and Virot* 
Boom read me a passage out of his Ovia 
last Easter, in which it describe the quan- 
tities of things that the Roman women 
had to wear and make them look pretty ; 
a great deal more than any of us ever 
have, and their whole life was spent over 
their toilets, and then they had tortoise- 
shell steps to get down from their Utters, 
and their dogs had jewelled collars, ana 
liking to have thing^ nice is nothing new. 
though you talk as if it were a crime, ana 
we'd m vented it !" 

Usk laughs a little crossly as she comes- 
to the end of her breathless sentence. 
* 'Naso magister eris^ ' ' he remarks, * * might 
certainly be inscribed over the chamber- 
doors of all your friends. ' ' 

^^ I know you mean something odious. 
My friends are all charming people." 

** I'll tell vou what I do mean — that I 
don't like the house made a joke of in 
London ; I'll shut it up and go abroad if 
the thing goes on. It a scandal's begun 
in town in the season it always oome& 
down here to carry on ; if there are two ' 
people fond of each other when they 
shouldn't be you alwavs ask them down 
here and make pets ox 'em. As you're 
taking to quoting Ovid, I may as well tell 
you that in his time the honest women 
didn't do this sort of thins ; they left it Uy 
the light-o'-loves under the porticoes." 

'*I really don't know what I've done 
that I should be called an honest woman. 
One would think you were speaking ta 
the house-maids. I wish you'd go and 
stay in somebody else's house ; you always 
spoil things here." 

** Very sorry. I like my own shooting. 
Three days here, three days there, three- 
days t'other place, and expected to leave 
the game behind you and to say, ^thanks,' 
if your host gives you a few brace to take 
awav with you — not for me if I know it, 
while there's a bird in the covers at my 
own places." 

*'I thought you were always bored at 
home?" 

**Not when I'm shooting. I don't 
mind having the house full either, only I 
want vou to get decenter people in it. 
Why, look at your list — ^they're all paired 
like animals m the ark. Here's Lady 
Arthur for Hugo Mountjoy, here's lona 
and Madame de Caillac, here's Mrs. 
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Curzon for Lawrence, here's Dick Woot- 
ton and Mrs. Faversham, here's the Duke 
and Lady Dolgelly, here's old Beaumanoir 
and Olive Dawlish. I say it's absolutely 
indecent when vou know 'how all these 
people are talked about" 

*' If one waited for somebody not talked 
about one would have an empty house or 
fill it with old fogies. My dear George, 
haven't you ever seen that advertisement 
about matches which only light on their 
own boxes? People in love are like those 
matches. If you ask the matches without 
the boxes, or the boxes without the 
matches, you won't get anything out of 
either." 

**Ovid was bom too early; he never 
knew this admirable illustration ! " 

*' There's only one thing worse thatl in- 
viting people without the people they care 
about ; it is to invite them with the people 
they're tired of; I did that once last year. 
I asked Madame de Saumur and Gervase 
together, and then found that they had 
broken with each other two months be- 
fore. That is the sort of blunder I do 
hate to make." 

** Well, nothing happened ? " 

** Of course, nothing happened. No- 
body ever shows anjrthmg. But it looks 
so stupid in me ; one is always expected 
to know — " 

*' What an increase to the responsibil- 
ities of a hostess ! She must know all the 
ins and outs of her acquaintances' unlawful 
affections as a Prussian officer knows the 
French by-roads. How simple an affair it 
used to be when the Victorian reign was 
voung, and Lord and Lady So and So and 
Mr. and Mrs. Nobody all came to stav for 
a week in twos and twos as inevitably as 
we buy fancy pigeons in pairs." 

*' You pretend to regret those da^, but 
you know you'd be horribly bored if you 
had alwa^'s to go out with me." 

** Politeness would require me to deny, 
but truthfulness would compel me to 
assent. ' ' 

** Of course, it would. You don't want 
anybody with you who has heard all your 
best stories a thousand times, and knows 
what your doctor has told you not to eat ; I 
don't want anybody who has seen how I 
look when I'm ill, and knows where mv 
false hair is put on. It's quite natural. 
By the way. Boom 8a3rs Ovia's ladies had 
perukes, too, as one of them put her wig 
on upsiae down before him, aad it chillea 



hb feelings toward her; it would chill 
most people's. I wonder if they made 
them well in those days, and wh^t they 
cost." 

"" I think you might have invited some 
of the husbands." 

'\0h, dear, no. Why? They're all 
stajring somewhere else." 

*' And your friends are never icalous, I 
suppose ; at least, never about their hus- 
bands?'' 

"' An agreeable woman is never iealous 
of anybody. She hasn't time to be. It 
is only the women who can't amuse them- 
selves who make that sort of fuss." 

^'Are you an agreeable woman, my 
dear?" 

**I have alwa3rs been told so by every- 
body except yourself" 

Lord IJsk rose and laughed as he 
lighted a cigar. 

*' Well, Fwon't have any scandal in the 
house. Mind that" 

'*' You'd better put that up on a placard 
as you have put, *No fees to tne ser- 
vants ' up in tne hall." 

''I m sure I would with pleasure if I 
thought anybody would attend to it I 
don't like your set, Dolly — ^that's the 
truth. I wish you'd drop nine-tenths 
of 'em." 

** My dear George, I wish you would 
mind your own business, to use a very 
vulgar expression. Do I ever say any- 
thing when you talk nonsense in the Lords 
and when you give your political picnics 
and shout yourself hoarse to the farmers 
who go away and vote against your man? 
Do r ever say anything when you shoot 

Eheasants which cost you a sovereign a 
ead for their com and stalk st&gB wnich 
cost you eighty pounds each for their 
keep, and lose races with horses which 
cost you ten thousand a year for their 
breeding and training? Do I ever say 
anjTthing when vou thmk that people who 
are hungering for the whole oi your land 
will be either grated or delighted becauso 
you take ten per cent oft their rents? 
You know I don't I think you ought to 
be allowed t>o ruin yourself and accelerate 
the revolution in any absurd way which 
may seem best to you. In return, pray 
let me manage my own house parties and 
choose my own acquaintances. It is not 
much to ask. What, are you going 
away ? How exactly like a man to go awav 
when he gets the worst of the argument. 
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Lord Usk has gone into the gardens in 
a towering ra^e. He is a gentleman ; he 
will quan*el with his wife all day lon^, but 
he whI always stop short of swearing at 
her, and he feels that if he stays in the 
room a moment longer he will swear — 
that allusion to the Scotch stags is too 
much for humanity (with a liver) to en- 
dure. When Achnalorrie is sold to that 
beastly American, to be twitted with what 
stags used to cost! Certainly they had 
cost a great deal, and the keepers had 
been bores, and the crofters had been 
nuisances, and there had always been 
some disease Or other among the birds, 
and he had never cared as much as some 
men for deer-stalking, but still, as Achna- 
lorrie is irrevocably gone, the thirty-mile 
drive over the bleak hills, and the ugly 
house on the stony straith-side, and the 
blinding rains and the driving snows and 
the swelling streams which the horses had 
to cross as best they could, all seem un- 
speakably lovely to^ him and the sole 
things worth living for ; and then his wife 
has the heartlessness to twit him with the 
ooHt of each stag ! 

** Women have no feeling,'* he crowls, 
us ho walks about the gardens. ' ' If they 
think they can make a point they^U make 
it, let it hurt you how it may." 

Ho strolls down between two high yew- 
walls with his hands in his nockets and 
fools injured and aggrieved. He ought to 
bo a very hai)py person • he is still rich 
doHi)ito tlio troubles of tne times, he has 
fine (States, fair rents, handsome children 
and a life of continual change, and yet he 
IH bored and doesn't like anything, and 
this peaot^fuK green garden with its in- 
numerable niomorit^s and its delicious, 
drt^auiful solitudes says nothing at all to 
hiui. Ih it his own fault or the fault of 
his world? He doesn't know. He sup- 
post^s it is the fault of his liver. Ins 
father was always (H)ntentod and jolly as a 
Mind-boy ; but tluMi in his father's time 
thon^ was no grouse disease, no row about 
rt^nls, no wirt>-fenoiup to lame your horst^s, 
no gnuuul game hill to iH)rru|)t your 
larniers, no least»holder's bill hant^ing over 
your IauuIou houst\M, no ivru Importinl 
fr\>m ArkansiWH and (\ilit'ornia, no Jih^ 
l^hHiuWrluin. When iHu>r Hoonrs turn 
<Hmies how will things U^? Jm^ (MmuiUT- 
luiu pri'sidout, porhajKH, Hud 8urrtu»den 
eut up into allotment gi\>unds. 

He |KksjK\*ses two other very big places 



in adjacent counties, Orme Castle and 
Denton Abbey, but they are ponderous, 
vast, gorgeous^ ceremonious, ugly; he 
detests both of them. Of Surrenden he 
is. on the contrary, as fond as he can be 
01 anjTthing except the lost Achnalorrie 
and a little cosy house that he has at 
Newmarket where the shadow of Lady 
Usk has never fallen. 

He hears the noise of wheels on gravel. 
It comes fix)m the other side of the house ; 
it is his break and his omnibus going 
down the avenue on their way to the 
nearest railwav station, four miles off, to 
meet some of his coming guests there. 
Well, there'll be nothing seen of them till 
two o'clock at luncheon. They are all 
people he hates, or thinks he hates, for 
that best of all possible reasons, that his 
wife likes them . Why can ' t Dulcia Wa- 
verly come before the twentieth? La.'^y 
Wavcrly always amuses him, and agrrifs 
with him. It is so pleasant to be agrei^l 
with, only when one s own people do so it 
makes one almost more angry than whim 
one is contradicted. W hen his wife agrees 
with him it leaves him nothing to say. 
When Dulcia Waverly agrees with him 
it leaves him with a soothing sense of 
bein^ sympathized with and appreciated. 
Dulcia Waverly always tells him that he 
might have been a great statesman if he 
had chosen * as he always thinks so him- 
self, the echo of his thoughts is agree- 
able. 

He sits down in one of the clipped yew- 
tree arbors to light a new cigar and smoke 
it peaceably. A peacock goes past him 
drawing its beautiful train over the smooth- 
shaven grass. A mavis is singing on a 
rose bough. The babble of a stream hid- 
den under adjacent trees is pleasant in 
the morning silence. He doesn't notice 
any of it ; ne thinks it odiously hot, and 
what fools they were who clippied a yew- 
tree into the shape of a periwig, and what 
a beast of a row that trout stream makes. 
Why don't they turn it and send it further 
from the house ? He's got no money to 
do anything, or he would have it done to- 
morrow. 

A peacock begins to scream. The noise 
of a peacock cannot be said to be melo- 
dious or soothing at any time. t 

'*Whv don't you wring that bird's 
nei»k ? " ^e sa>*s, savagely, to a gardener's 
boy who is gathering up fallen rose leaves. 

The boy gapes and touches his hau; 
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his hat being already on the ground, in 
sign of respect. The peacocks nave been 
at Surrenden ever since Warren Hastings 
sent the first pair as a present to the Laay 
Usk of that generation, and they are re- 
garded with a superstitious admiration bv 
all the good Hampshire people who walk 
in the gardens of ourrenden, or visit them 
on the public day. The Surrenden pea- 
cocks are as sacred to the neighborhood 
and the work-people as ever was the green 
ibis in old Egypt. 

'*How long will they touch their cap 
or pull their fore-locks to us?" thinks 
Lord Usk ; ** though I don't see why they 
can reasonably object to do it as long as 
we take off our hats to Wales and say 
*sir'tohim." 

This political problem suggests the 
coming elections to his mind — the coming 
elections are a disagreeable subject for 
meditation ; why wasn't he bom in his 
grandfather's time, when there were 
pocket boroughs as handy and portable 
as snuff-boxes, and the county returned 
Ix)rd Usk's nominee as a matter of course 
without question ? 

'* Well, and what good men they got in 
those days," he thinks. '' Fox, and Her- 
vey, and Walnole, and Burke, and all the 
rest of 'em ; nne orators, clever ministers, 
members that did the nation honor ; everv 
great noble sent up some fine fellow with 
breeding and brains ; buncombe and bad 
Wic and dropped aspirates had no kind 
of chance to get into the House in those 
days. Now, even when Boom's old enough 
to put up himself, I dare say there'll be 
some biscuit-baker or some pin-maker sent 
down by the Radical caucus or the English 
Tjand League, who'll make the poor devils 
believe that the millennium's coming in 
with them and leave Boom nowhere ! 

The prosf>ect was so shocking that he 
throws liis cigar end at the pcacock.s and 
gets up out of the evergreen periwig. — 
Chipter I. in A House Party. 



higher region where nobody ever thinks 
at all, ana everybody is more or less de- 
vout, in seeming at any rate, because dis- 
belief is vulgar, and religion is an affaire 
dfs moeiirs, like decency, still the subtle 
philosophies and sad negations which have 
always been afloat in the air since Voltaire 
set them fl>nng, had affected her slightly. 

She was a true believer, just as she wa.s 
a well-dressed woman, and. had her creed 
just as she had her bath in the morning, 
as a matter of course. 

Still, when she did come to think of it, 
she was not so very sure. There was 
another world, and saints and angels and 
eternity; yes, of course — but how on 
earth woula all those baix^rat people ever 
fit into it? Who could, by any stretch of 
imagination, conceive Madam Mila and 
Maurice des Gommeux in a spiritual 
existence around the thnone of Deity? 

And as for punishment and torment 
and all that other side of futurity, who 
could even think of the mildest purgator>' 
as suitable to those poor flipperty-gibbet 
inanities who broke the seventh oommand- 
ment as gaily as a child breaks his india- 
rubber ball, and were as incapable of pas- 
sion and crime as they were incapable of 
heroism and virtue ? 

There might be paradise for virtue and 
hell for crime, but what in the name of 
the universe was to be done with creatures 
that were only all Folly? Perhaps they 
would be always flying about like the 
souls Virgil speaks of, suspcnsce ad venton, 
to purify themselves, as the sails of a 
ship spread out to dry. The Huron In- 
dians pray to the souls of the fish they 
catch ; well, why should they not ? a fisn 
has a soul if Modem Society ^ has one ; 
one could conceive a fish going sofUy 
through shining waters forever and for- 
ever m the ecstasy of motion ; but who- 
oould conceive Modem Society in the 
spheres? — In A Winter City. Ovioa. 



SOME SIIUMISES OF A FASHION- 
ABLE LADY AS TO HEAVEN. 

The Lady Hilda sighed. This dreadful 
age, which has produced communists, 
p^troleuses, and liberal thinkers, had 
communicated its vague restlessness even 
to her; although .she belonged to that 
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[Farina wu born at Bono, a nnall place in Sar- 
dinia. When he was thirteen , his father left the islan«» 
to fill a legal poet at Oaeale Monferrato. When the 
yonng Farina bad ended bia echool itndlee be went to 
Parle and Tnrin to itndy law, and In 1868 took bis de- 
gree. Immediately after be married. Strongly at- 
tracted to literatore, be forthwith ahM>don<d all Mer 
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My tooHi in the Via Bagtitta wan really 
situated a little higher than was necessary. 
I siud 80 to tnTself OQce a dav, I had bo 
often to clinib the one hundrea and twelve 
stain that separated me from the world 
below; but wnenever I reached the ton, 
and grazed through the window over the 
jplendid panorama of rooft and chimneys, 
r BO much enjoyed the view that I re- 
mained living there. Four months later 
I had made the acquaintance of all my 
nei^hboiH ; among othera I made the ac- 
4|iiaintance of the most eccentric married 
couple that can be ima^ned. If I were 
to say the f^ignor Sulpicio and Signora 
Concetta were each the actual half cor- 
respondine to the other, the statement 
need hardly be metaphorically taken ; for. 
in truth, both of them together owned 
only B£ much flesh and muscle as usually 
belong to one ordinary mortal. If their 
years were added together, their sum was 
considerably over that of a century and a 
half. And if I imagined to myself — a 
funny, but not improper notion— ^ignora 
Concetta standing on her husband's head, 
it seemed to me as if the worthy lady 
would just touch, or, perhaps, even pro- 
ject, a very little beyond the ceiling ; and 
my room was only three and a half metres 
high. 

After the establishment of these mathe- 
matical pimiortions, it will he easy for the 
reader to form a picture of this couple ; 
and they will live in his memory as in 
mine, a pair of lank, haggard, thin forms, 
gray-headed, their faces furrowed with 
wrinkles, and their eyes sunk and spark- 
line. 

For fiftv-five years they had shared bed 
and board and all the vicissitudes of life 
with one another; they had so grown into 



one another, and bad so lived themsdveB 
one into another ; even their faces, with 
the exception of their noses, had grown 
so like one another, that they might easil]' 
have been taken ftir brother and stater. 
But those noses, those noses ! They had 
obstinately retained their own onginal 
shape ; and I must confess that never in 
my life did I see two more differently 
shared noses. The man's was hooked — 
eBgle-fa>'hion — as though inquisitively to 
watch whatever entered the mouth ; while 
small and retreating, as 
. 1 aside to leave the w; 

._ open for a good morsi 

This dmile was not made by me in the 
first instance, but had its origin with the 
couple. 

It happened at dinner fiftf-foor years 
and eleven months ago, in an unfortunate 
moment of mutual anger about some sanoe 
that t«8ted of smoke. 

This was the first cloud that appear^ 
on the fair sky of their conjugal nappi- 
nees; but it was an ugly, dark cloud, and 
it mounted from the sauce into their noses, 
from their noses into their heads, from 
their heads into their minds. At last they 
discovered that never on this earth had a 
married pair more unwillingly borne the 
burden of the comugal yoke than they. 
Concetta spoke of returning to her rela- 
tives, and Sulpicio wished her to go at 
once ; but considering that they were on 
their wedding ioumey, and that Concetta'a 
relatives lived two hundred miles airay 
from the scene of this first matrimonial 

Suarrel, the eseeutjon of this plan WM, 
)r the time being, deferred. 
But "separation" was, and remained, 
the password between them. Next day it 
occurred to Sulpicio that his companion 
had been intrusted to him as a maiden 
treasure ; he remembered a touching oon- 
versBtion which he had had with his 
father-in-law ; he bethought him of bis 
vow "to make her happy;" a whole hoat 
of good thoughts ana wise resolves rose 
up in his Boulj and at length brought him 
to the conviction that it was his place to 
persuade Concetta not to forsake the do- 
mestic hearth. 

Concetta, too, on the whole a aensifate 
woman, thought of her mother's advice ; 
of the "yea she had pronounced before 
the altar ; of the envy of her friends who 
remained unmarried : of the secnt y^ 
and pretended pity of heryouthfiil com- 
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paoions. Then she considered that Sul- 
picio was not really a bad man, and that 
It was only the unfortunate smoky sauce 
that was at fault in the whole matter. 

When Sulpicio approached her with his 
pleasantest smile, Concetta also met him 
with her pleasantest manner * they pressed 
€ach other* s hands, embracea warmly, and 
peace was concluded. 

But in their hearte there remained the 
consciousness that they had made trial 
of one another. This trial was followed 
by others no less stormy ; and the fourth 
story in the Via Bagutta^ and sometimes 
the whole neighborhood, were occasionally 
witnesses to sudden shrieking sounds. 

*'That is Concetta," the people would 
say. It was Concetta. After tne unfor- 
tunate victim had vainly cast at her tyrant* s 
head all the flattering terms she had col- 
lected during the last nfly-fiye years, with- 
out being able to trump his supply, she 
would finish by giving a terrible scream. 
At the end of such scenes old Sulpicio 
generally fled down-stairs, so that Con- 
cetta sent her last abusive words afler 
him from one of the steps. 

Then the good neighbors came to her 
assistance. They let ner talk till the at- 
tack of rage was over ; then they joined 
in her lamentation, and pitied her, and 
declared her fate to be undeserved, and 
her husband a brute. Suddenly she seemed 
<iuieted, and then she contradicted every 
one most passionately, and defended her 
Sulpicio with incredible warmth, whom 
she alone could understand, whose heart 
only she could read, and wno was really 
better tlian any one else. 

When the attack was over, and the 
landing cleared again, the old woman 
crept quietly and secretly back into their 
apartment, and buried her trembHng head 
in a large black -silk hood ; thereupon she 
descended two flights of stairs, and knocked 
at the door of Madame Nina, who lived 
with a weak-headed uncle, a friend of 
Sulpicio's. Concetta knew that her hus- 
band thought very highly of the young 
woman ; yet she was so far from being 
jealous of her, that she even made use 
of her assistance in re-establishing peace. 

Almost at the same moment toe hus- 
band returned secretly to tlie house, came 
panting up the stairs, and burst into my 
room. As he knew that Concetta cher- 
ished almost motherly feehngs towards 
lue, and that a word from me would go a 



long way with her, he did me the trouble- 
some honor of intrusting me with the 
restoration of his domestic peace. 



u. 

From me this offioe of peacemaker re- 
quired no great sacrifice, nor from Nina 
either, I believe. 

As soon as Concetta saw me she met 
me cordially, seized my hand in both hers, 
and by mutely nodding her head ana 
casting up her eyes, she declared to me 
all her sorrow for what had occurred, her 
intention of returning to her ooi^'uf^ 
duties, and her gratitude for m^r successful 
efiforts. It was evident that neither could 
Concetta live without her Sulpicio, nor 
Sulpicio without his Concetta. They 
loved each other, as the:^ had always loved 
each other ; ana in spite of being ever 
ready to quarrel, they loved as much as 
any two people can love. 

As I had expected, as soon as Sulpicio 
appeared at the door after his conversion, 
hiding his emotion from me by assumed 
indifference, Concetta would have given 
him any atonement in her power, and in 
her confusion she sought through all her 
pockets for her thimble and ne^lecase. 

Meantime I occupied myself with the 
lock of the door, or looked out of the win- 
dow, or examined some book or picture. 
Then the two came a little nearer to one 
another; my backward glances revealed 
two trembling hands that pressed one 
another, two faces sparkling with glad 
smiles, and two tears rolling down along 
the furrows of the wrinkles. At last they 
fell into each other's arms. I then looked 
elsewhere, or I turned round as if acci- 
dentally, and said that it was beauti^ 
weather — ^unless it happened to be pour- 
ing with rain ; but I thought to mysdf 
that in those tears vouth had come oack 
to life, and that these smiles were well 
worthy the rosy cheeks and foreheads of 
spring. 

But one dav the storm raged so terribly 
that the diplomatic transactions lasted 
many hours, and had to be very skilfully 
managed before the two ships could be 
got to run into the calm matnmonial har- 
bor. The word ''Separation'* was pro- 
nounced by both parties with the greatest 
decision, and neither would give way. 

In oraer to avoid anv diDlomadc transac- 
tions, both parties haa left the house rad 
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gone in opposite directions. The servant, 
a hdf-silly little thing, whom the two old 
people had turned up somewhere and 
taken in, knew nothing except that her 
master and mistress had gone out one 
after another. I seated myself by the 
grate, stirred the fire, and awaited the 
events that might come. It was a beauti- 
ful winter's day, the sun shone brightly, 
and the fire crackled merrily on tne 
hearth. 

My thoughts, too, were cheerful. I 
tried to guess which of the two would be 
the first to return to the domestic hearth. 
Who ? Doubtless Concetta. Suddenly I 
heard a dress rustling ! I rose, turned 
round, and saw before me — Signora Nina, 
the voune widow from the third story. 

The ladv seemed surprised to find me. 
She was the more embarrassed as she had 
entered with her usual easy familiarity; 
and to avoid the appearance of having 
committed an indiscretion, she acted as 
though she had not observed my presence, 
and thus made me understand that in so 
entering she had only made use of an old 
privilege. All the more I felt it to be my 
place to salute and address her ; but she 
anticipated me. 

'^Is Signora Concetta not at home?*' 
she asked. 

'^Neither she nor Signor Sulpicio. I 
am waiting for both." 

'^And I wanted to speak to one of them. 
I will come again." 

The information that both husband and 
wife had left the house seemed to make 
her anxious ; still she remained. 

'' I really meant to wait, but I will come 
again." 

** Thank you. Probably you come 
foi— " 

* * For the same reason. ' ' 

With these words I stepped a little 
aside, as though to invite her to remain. 
The next minute she was seated at niy 
former place, near the fire, and I — did 
not go. 

Signora Nina did not know me, but I 
knew her well. From my window, which 
was over hers, I had often examined the 
color of her hair, and vainly hoped some 
time to be able to behold that of^ her eyes. 
Once I had sent her away by coughing ; 
since then I had never coughed at the 
window. Now those little white hands, 
that I had once seen playing the scales, 
were resting on the mantelpiece, and I 



might openly look into that face wbicli 
had hitherto been to me a veiled picture. 

Yes, Nina was beautiful ; at least she 
seemed so to me. 

As I was still standing before her. she 
invited me, by a polite movement oi her 
hand, to seat myself I did so. One 
moment of silent expectation followed. 
No one came. 

The silence began to become uncom- 
fortable. She broke it by speaking of 
Sulpicio. I spoke of Concetta. 

When I told her of the office whose 
duties I had faithfully fulfilled ever since 
I had the good fortune to be the neighbor 
of this couple she smiled. What a beau- 
tifal smile I What splendid teeth ! 

'* What a misfortune I "said she, after 
a short pause. ' \ To live with one another 
fifty-five years without being able to un- 
derstand each other 1 " 

^^An eternal fight and squabble I I have 
been a witness to it. But in reality they 
are fond of one another." 

The widow's face showed a curious 
smile, but she did not answer. 

^^Such contradictions are like contrary^ 
winds," continued I, ** which stir up wave 
after wave, and toss them up to the sky ; 
then, when the storm is over, the sea be- 
comes calm again, and once more shows- 
the smooth simace of its clear waters. I 
scarcely think that two people could live 
with one another for any length of time 
without quarrelling. " 

Still the widow did not answer. She 
shook her head, and stirred impatiently 
among the ashes in the grate. 

I was silent. 

' ' What time is it ? " asked she, as though 
she thought her silence offended me. 

** Four o'clock." 

^*It is late. I must go. I will come 
again." 

^'By the right time it is still thirteen 
minutes to four." 

Nina smiled, and did — not ^o. 

I did not know why, but m my heart 
there was a sound as of joy-bells. 

Suddenly we saw Sulpicio and Conoetta 
coming along hand-in-hand. 

** Is peace restored ? " both Nina and I 
mquired with our eyes. 

'' It is," answered husband and wife, m 
the same language. 

''I had come to offer my congratula- 
tions on the peace," said the widow. 
'' Now it is late, and I must go." 
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Concetta was in good spirits ; her 
wrinkles revealed a kindly smile, and her 
eyes sparkled. 

^'It was not a had thing that Signor 
Carlo kept you company," said she to the 
young widow. 

Nina hlushed, and I felt my heart heat 
faster. 

She went, and soon after I took my 
leave. 

The whole day long I only thoueht of 
Signora Nina, and ou\y dreamt of her all 
nijght. All next morning I stood at the 
window to see her. l was fortunate 
enough to he observed by her, and to be 
allowed to bow to her. For a whole 
month I stood regularly at the window at 
the same time, and rejoiced in the same 
good fortune • now I smiled at her, now 
she at me. beven months and eight days 
afler I was permitted to press Signora 
Nina to my heart. She was no longer a 
widow. 

m. 

We were happy. We inhabited a little 
house far removed from the noisy bustle 
of the town. Our windows did not open 
on to the dwellings of troublesome neigh- 
bors. We had the sun every day from 
morning to noon, and our new furniture 
shone in festive lieht 

She said her ola uncle would on no con- 
sideration remain alone with his infirmi- 
ties, and had gone to live with a sister in 
the town. 

We were alone with our dreams, our 
plans, and thoughts * and that was suffi- 
cient for us. Any other society would only 
have been wearisome. 

Our room was rose-colored, like the 
happy spirits that presided over it The 
future appeared to us as a beautiful 
dream. Psina was as graceful as she was 
dignified. She could smile so sweetly; 
her glance was as bright and as clear as 
the moon's beam ; her voice was gentle 
and harmonious ; and then she haa such 
a bewitching way of approaching me, lav- 
ing her hands on my shoulders, and, with- 
out one spoken word, saying to me, **I 
love you ! " that I could have gazed on 
her for hours, and devoured her with my 
eyes. 

She had only one fault : she could not 
iro from one room into another without 
hanginff the door behind her. Often, 
when I was startled from my thoughts 



and dreams bjr the slamming of a door, I 
was on the point of ^ving expression to 
the unpleasant sensation j out then I saw 
her rosv face, and was silent None the 
less did it constantly irritate me, and I 
tried in vain to endure it more calmly. 

I must testify to myself that I was an 
almost perfect husband to Nina. I lefl 
her alone as seldom as possible, and then 
only for a short time. I never contradicted 
her. I tried to anticipate all her wishes. 
alwa3rs spoke kindly to her^ and committea 
a thousand little absurdities to keep her 
in ffood humor. But I, too, had one little 
fault : I was terribly absent Sometimes, 
when I was absorbed in some stupid 
thought, I did not notice that she, herself 
smiUng, demanded a smile from me ; and 
then 1 would answer some ioking fancy by 
a serious shake of my heaoL 

Certainly Fate, when it mated together 
two such serious faults, could not have in- 
tended to produce an image of ooi^ugal 
peace. 

One day I was even more absent, and 
she slammed the doors even more violently 
than usual ; a loud '' O ! " escaped from 
me. She had heard it and I repented it 
In vain. Next time Nina did not disturb 
me in my contemplation; she walked 
softly on tiptoe, and when she closed the 
door she did it with the greatest care, to 
avoid making the least Ejund. 

The roar of Vul(»n*s smithy would not 
have made me spring up faster ftt)m my 
chair. I rushed towards her, embraced 
and kissed her, and we laughed together 
in the fulness of our hearts. 

But the ice was broken ; a thought had 
come to open expression between us : we 
were not perfect. In spite of all her ex- 
ertions, Nina did not succeed in curing 
herself of her fault ; only as soon as she 
had committed it she assumed a half 
sorry, half teazing manner^ which made 
her seem even more beautiful. 

As for me, as often as my thoughts 
carried me away, I continued to shake my 
head and open my eyes wide ; and so 
everything remained as before. 

Our hone3rmoon lasted several months 
without the faintest shadow of a cloud 
resting on the brows of the lovers. 

One day — it was one of those sultry 
July days on which the cruel hot sun 
mocks us — she swears to this day that she 
first said to me, *' I should like to know 
in what you arc always so deeply absorbed. 
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I really should like to know ! ' ' And would 
you believe it, honored reader, I am said 
first to have offended her by a slight im- 
precation, which I did not notice myself 
until it was more than half out of my lips ? 
Yet, however that may be, one of' us re- 
plied with a rude speech, the other with 
a somewhat ruder one, then now and then 
was added a touch of scorn and bitterness ; 
and at last Nina's eyes were as full of tears 
as my heart of wounded pride.^ 

Another time, the same beginning, the 
same end ; and that was repeated again 
and OKain. 

''This life is becoming unendurable," 
said she. 

" So I think too,*' answered I. 

'* Indeed ! Do you think so too ? But I 
for my part am thoroughlv tired of it. 
And we have borne these chains now for 
nearly a year!" 

**Ten months," I answered. 

**To you it may seem ten years, to me 
it does not yet seem quite so long. But 
I suppose our happiness has already lasted 
too lonff ! 0, how unhappy I am ! I can 
see it already ; you will come to hate me, 
if indeed you do not hate me already. 
But I, too, shall at last hate you." 

I longed to take her in my arms, and to 
carry her with her wrath through all the 
rooms, until at last she should laughingly 
exclaim, **Nowit is enough." Best of 
all, I should have liked to kneel before 
her, to confess my conjugal sins, and beg 
for absolution, or to fall upon her neck 
and kiss it until it was so red with my 
embraces that fright would have brought 
her back to her senses ; in short, all the 
good thoughts that can only occur to the 
best sort of husband rose up in me. I 
give her a side-long glance ; she sees my 
look, and shrugs her shoulders. I make 
a step towards ner, she leaves the room, 
and 1— do the same ; but in the opposite 
direction, down the stairs, deeply hurt, 
vet full of conscience-pricks before even I 
began to carry out my terrible plans of 
vengeance. 

i^or a long time I continued walking 
round and round in a circle. I could not 
leave the spot, and involuntarily my looks 
always rested on the house in whicn dwelt 
my happiness. 

Then all at once I remembered Con- 
oetta and Sulpicio, our good iriends of 
former times ; and I thought that I had 
no one to undertake the office of peace- 



maker with Nina for me, and besides that 
I would never intrust such an office to 
any one, or ever permit it 

I said to myself, '* It is the first time ; 
but who knows whether it is the last 
time? You must return to her, shorten her 
punishment as much as possible ; you must 
speak kindly to her, and say that we will 
not quarrel any more. But what if she, 
instead of listening kindly to me, should 
prove refractory ? 0, what nonsense I She 
will certainly answer mv first kind word 
with a hearty kiss. Then we shall no 
longer talk or complain, but only laugh 
together." 

Two or three times these conversations 
had brought me as far as the threshold of 
my house, and just as often I had gone 
away again. At length I ventured to cross 
the Rubicon, ran quickly through the 
doorway, sprang up the stairs, three or 
four steps at a time, and a moment 
after I stood before her, who had al- 
ready come weeping to meet me on the 
landing. 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and did not speak a word. I put my arm 
round her and drew her into the room : 
then I took her on my lap, gentlv foroea 
her hands away from her eyes, laid my 
face next hers, and begged her forgiveness. 
But instead of forgiving me she broke out 
into fresh sobs, threw her arms round my 
neck, and laid her head on mv shoulder. 
My heart was beating violently. Nina's 
behavior seemed to me to tell of some 
misfortune. What could have happened 
during my absence ? New caresses in kiss 
and word. When at length I ventured to 
address her with an anxious inquiry, she 
burst out afresh into more violent sobs. 

"She is dead!" 

**Who?" 

** Concetta, poonConcetta ! " 

I was ^silent. To tell the truth, the 
matter did not afifect me very deeply ; the 
worthy lady was a good deal past seventy, 
and her place in heaven hful long been 
reserved for her. Still I felt it my duty 
to pay some regard to Nina's sincere dis- 
tress. When sue had finished crying she 
said, in a voice of deep emotion, 

*' Now they are separated ! " 

*' And who brought you the news? " 

*' A friend who visited me. Poor Con- 
cetta died quite suddenly the day before 
yesterday." 

"And Sulpicio?" 
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'^ Is in despair. Ue dues not speak a betimes.*' The little boy grew uj) sturdy 

5¥or(L and seems Quite stunned/' and strong, and did honor to his stern 

*' I must go ana see him." initiation. Winter and summer he ran 

** Yes, do, my friend ; ^ at once." about bareheaded and barefooted ; when 

I went. When I arrived — Alas, the he was six he already drove the cow 

poor old heart had not been able to endure and horse out to grass, imbibed such 

the grief of desolation ! In that same knowledge as his mother could impart to 

night, a few hours af\er they had carried hina from the Bible, refused staunchly to 

out his life's companion, he lay down in believe in sui)erstitions and fairy tales, and 

his widowed bed in the certain conviction pricked up his ears with interest whenever 

that he should not see the next morning, the name of General Bonaparte was men- 

The dead man's smiling face seemed to tioned. For rumors of Nai)oleon and his 

say to me, ''Even death has not been able wars had reached even this remote vil- 

to separate us." lage ; and it was told how he had subdued 

With my heart full of sadness, but of kings, and said that there should be no 

mild beneficent sadness, I returned home, more noblemen. The boy learnt full soon 

We were alone. I said not a word to to regard aristocrats as the embodiment 

Nina. She fell sadly round my neck and of all that was evil, the cause of all suf- 

pressed me to her heart fering ; for did he not see his father foroed 

' ' Carlo ! " to do menial services for their village lord, 

' ' Nina ! " or worse stiU. for his bailiff, who was a far 

She cast up her eyes, as though she more cruel aesnot than even his master 

wished to read my thoughts in mine ; then dared to be ? When Pisareuko was only 

she whispered : ten he was forced to loin in one of the 

''We too ! Is it not true? " abortive attempts maoe by the nobles to 

reconstitute the kingdom of Poland ; for 

even distant Galicia suffered from the 

after-waves of the French revolution that 

THJ:0PHILUS PISARENKO- or, shook all Europe, The attempt ended in 

THE NEW JOB. hardship, hunger, and thirst for the peas- 
ants, in disappointment for the nobles. 

[Von Baoher-Masooh wm bom in Lemberg, At the age of twenty, Theophilus was 

«iaiiciH, janimry 27th, 1836 ; now Hying in Onus. An- impressed as a soldicr. He borc his hard 

thor of Gaiidan Tale; Count DohmU, Tke Emimarjf, Th4 \qi^ which Carried him away from his na- 

L.i^uy 0/ Cum, and other striking book.. Tfc. Bmimarf ^^^^ J^nd, its WOOds, and VaSt SteppeS, iutO 

d«»i- with the abortire reToiution of i84«, and Intro, ^y^^ ^^^^ imprisonment of a Viennese 

duce.u.int«themidrtof the Poiieh noble. We thn. fearrack, with the resignation of a true 

l.Mrn how con-pinjcie. are fur them merely dWei^on^ gj^^ j^ ^^ ^,^^ ^j^^^* ^ ^^ q p 

i.nderUken upon the smalleet proTocation to break the . v • , Danube WOrC a 

jnonotony of their daily livee, jusUfying Uie proterb 5^™' * j ^"® ^}\7 "° ^^^ rmnUDe WOrC a 

of the pc^mnt. concerning them--The FatherUnd f^*^^® ^^\ PlSarenko kept hiS CyeS 

u,K„i their tongue., and deceit in their heart.." Not ?"^ J*I? weU Open ; he drank in all he 

the leairt remarkable in the author*, latert work, which heard, he tncd to Comprehend all he saw : 

^». 11 iiieriti. the honor of tnin«iation Into Eugiirfi. It i. 1^| learnt to Understand the benefits of 

caiiwi 77.«iA>urj«6(i>«-A'«i«i/»o6).andi.theiife.«ory education, though such as was aocorded 

of a Ualiciaii ix-aMint, thus nicknamed Iwcaiue, like hi. tO him WaS flogged intO him In the mOSt 

biblical prototype, be patiently endured much miafor- barbarOUS modc. ^ But at laSt the fieroe. 

tune until his latter end. when he wa. bicned beyond devouring nostalgia of the SlaV tOOk hold 

the beidnning.] of him ; he couid bear it no longer, and 

fled away to his home in the vast, enaless, 

Theophilus Pisarenko was bom in 1 794, monotonous plains. He did not know he 

in a winter even harder than is common in was doing wrong ; he meant to come back, 

Oalicia. Yet, nevertheless, his father bap- only he must oreathe native air again, 

tized him a few hours after his birth in hear native sounds. Day and night he 

the brook that ran beside the house, afler walked, till, exhausted and spent, he sank 

having first hacked open a hole in the ice. down upon his father's threshold, too 

'*He lias been bom to suffer,*' said the wear}' even to open the door he had so 

man, in answer to his wife's pleading for long^ to pass again. All too soon he was 
the infant ; "and he must be hardened ' put into irons as a deserter, and con- 
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demned first to death, and then, in ac- 
knowledgment of his otherwise good con- 
duct, to run the gauntlet. He would not 
sue for mercy, and was forced to run till 
he dropped with exhaustion. Then the 
hospital had to receive him ; even when 
dismissed his strength was gone ; and at 
last he was discharged from the army as 
no longer of use. He came home to find 
his mother dead, his father dying. 

By and by the open-air exercise of till- 
ing the parental acres restored Pisarenko 
to health. He married an old playmate, 
Xenia ; and they were happy in their few 
possessions. Five years of peace and pros- 
perity, and three blooming children were 
theirs. Then followed ouickly, one upon 
another, heavy blows of fate. A dark, 
stranfi^e cloud appeared one evening upon 
the horizon, drifting rapidly forwards, 
though there was no wind to impel it. It 
proved to be a cloud of locusts. Before 
morning the land was a desert ; and when 
harvest came round, bams and granaries 
were empty. Dearth followed of necessity, 
and famine trod upon its footsteps. The 
nobles would do notning to help their serfs. 
Many fled into the forests, and became 
brigands ; but Pi«arenko would not yield 
to such invitations. A hard winter suc- 
ceeded, famine and wolves dominated and 
deflated the Land. Pisarenko's wife, see- 
ing her babe die at her breast, in her 
despair kneeled before the wife of the 
proprietor, and implored her aid. She 
wafl answered with taunts. **Are we to 
help you idlers and good-for-nothings?*' 
wan the heartless reply. ''If you nave 
wji enough wherewitn to feed your chil- 
dren, why did you marry?" Pisarenko 
br/re all with fortitude and patience, en- 
«y/ftrMring others, and selling the last rag 
wh'mh f^jvtiTdd him for food for his babes. 
Tftt^ at hai the Emperor of Austria sent 
n^ t// hiA nlsuring su meets, but not before 
Un$Af*^ of them hajf perished. Scarcely 
mim ikm trouble a little allayed than in 
itMf *AU^t the first European invasion of 
It^ ^^/l^ffai, to add to the miseries of this 
0^p:iy ^jri^i land, and Pisarenko was one 
f/f fit^, l^nA Ut Kufier from its scourge ; his 
i^ft^ M*4 ^Jl his children were taken from 
^f(^4 '/h'f J»rd hath given, the Lord 
l^^tlt f^htt ;*wjiv. blessed be the name of 
tl*^ i/^'^ Jif/itc the deeply- bowed Pisa- 
i^/,W^ ./. ti'' worJH of Job. 

y^/f h^'/u'h' \tt' *'j,uuu\U'A to do his daily 
^tffit i/f*i* ] 'UtiWj. until a summons 



reached him that he was to take domestic^ 
service in the castle, an unwelcome post, 
which soon proved to be a temptation of 
Joseph. The stately peasant had found 
favor in the eyes of a fair ladv, and soon 
Joseph's fate, too, was his; ne was dis- 
missed with blows and contumely. Again 
he went on his way patiently. Soon after, 
his horses were ill ; and when he was re- 
quired to labor for his master, he could 
not bring them. The master, who chose 
to believe that this illness was a subter- 
fuge, insisted that the horses should be 
brought out. He then whipped the one 
till it dropped down dead, the other till 
he had lamed it, and then tethered Pisa- 
renko himself to the plough ; and for five- 
days the man had to draw it beneath a 
scorching sun. At last justice threatened, 
to interfere; but the landlord fed the 
commission of inquiry upon dainties and 
champagne, and the end was that the 
nobleman was politely admonished to be a 
little less hasty in future, and six zwan- 
zi^er (about one shilling) were given to 
Pisarenko as compensation. Not long 
after, the landlord gave a picnic in the 
woods; the ladies objected to sit upon 
the ground because of the ants, and Pisa- 
renko and another peasant were simply 
commanded to go down upon all fours 
and furnish a seat for the ladies. In this 
attitude they had to remain a lon^ time, 
while the party chatted on about frivolous 
themes, regardless of their living seats. 
Could degradation be carried further ? 

At last a brigand, the champion of the 
oppressed, could bear no longer to see 
Pisarenko and his friends thus put upon. 
He complained to the governor of the 
province ; the landlord was severely cen- 
sured, and Pisarenko received, to hi^ 
amazement. 2000 gulden damages for his 
horses and nis pains. Not knowing what 
to do with such a sum, he took it to the 
driest, and begged him to do with it what 
ie thought best, and then continued to do- 
lis daily work in resignation and faith in 
God. 

So years passed • and though not spared 
by his landlord, this worthy was carefii]> 
not to impose too much upon his servant, 
though his mercies would be caDed by us 
atrocities. Then came the insurrections 
of 1^46 and 1848. When the peasants 
turned upon their masters, Pisarenko, with 
true Christian charity, saved from their 
fury the lady who had so cmelly misused 
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liim, and to whom his wife had once 
kneeled in vain. The deed was miscon- 
«tnied by his fellows, gave rise to mur- 
murs, and for a time they shunned him. 
Only one young girl, who had long secretly 
admired him, sought him out, and worked 
for him, and her he soon after married. 
A son had not long been bom to them 
before the Austrians were forced to repeal 
the robot, i. e., the necessity that the 

{)easants should labor unpaid for their 
ords ; and from that moment the fortunes 
of the land-folk mended. But Pisarenko 
had still to suffer much. A hailstorm 
utterly destroyed one harvest, his old 
house was burnt to the CTOund, the new 
one swept away by a flood, so that it was 
as though he should never advance, but 
must begin life over and over again. Ill- 
ness of a peculiar and painful kind also 
afflicted him ; he could not work, eat, or 
sleep. It was then he received his sad 
nickname. ^^ For is there a misfortune in 
the world that has not pursued this 
man?" said the peai^ants ; and his friends 
c«ime and comforted him, after the man- 
ner of Job's. But he recovered, contrary 
to all expectations, and suddenly found 
himself nch, too— in his eyes, as rich as 
Kothschild. For the priest brought him 
the money he had quite forgotten, and 
which had borne interest in all these years. 
Forthwith Pisarenko set about to carry 
out a darling wish — that of introducinjo^ 
imnroved agricultural implements into his 
village. At first mistrust and scoffs 
greeted his endeavors, but after a while 
others followed his example, and soon the 
whole country around improved. Further, 
Pi.sarcnko sent his children to Vienna to 
school, that they might learn the best of 
tiverything, and at last he was forced to go 
to the capital himself, for the peasants 
pressed upon him that he must represent 
their province in Parliament. But the 
money received by the deputies to cover 
their exi>enses was not spent by this man 
upon himself He lived at Vienna in fru- 
gality, almost in squalor, so that when lie 
retunie<l it was a goodly sum that he had 
collected ; and this sum he spent upon 
schools for his village and local improve- 
ments, and Sacher-Masoch avers that 
when he saw him last, in 1878, he was a 
hale man of eighty-four, happy and re- 
vered. 

(The ftoiy, of which thif Is a mer* outline, i« fiiU of 



graphic power, while the character of the hero ia a 
masterpiece of delineation. A mde, nnlettered peaeant, 
of a stem simplicity of character, Piasrenko sapplied 
by mother wit what he lacked in education, and thus 
elevated his own condition, aitd that of his fellows, b^ 
peaceful, in lieu of violent means. Both as a romance 
and an ethnographical study this book is remarkable. 
It ahK> throws some side>lights upon the rexed Eastern 
queetion, as well as, like all 8acher*Masoch*s noTel^ 
upon the character of the Slars. And no lees ably than 
he depicts character does this author depict soe'nery. 
The gloomy grandeur of the Osrpathians, the endless 
oceau'like plains, stand forth in his pages ; and so also 
do the burning summers, the stem, terrible winters, 
that are peculiar to Eastern Europe. We hare only 
room to quote one of the word-pictures with which 
these pages abound. It is an account of a sledge-driTe 
across the wintry plain, which we tianslata.] 



THE SLEDQE-RIDE. 

He who has glided over the peaceful 
ocean in a li/^ht bark, and let the element 
}lay with him and the shadowy ooast- 
ines of continent and island sink behind 
lim, while he gazed into that second 
ocean of air with its heaving clouds, will 
easily understand me when 1 tell of the 
Galician plain, the wintrv snow-ocean, the 
ride in the fleeting sledge. These two, 
the ocean and the plain, alike attract the 
soul of man with melancholy lon^ng. 
But the flight in the sledge is swi^r, 
more eagle-like, while the boat rolls in the 
water like a duck in the air^nly the 
color of the endless plain and its melody 
are graver, gloomier, more threatening 
We see Nature in her nakedness ; we feel 
the struggle for existence ; we feel Death 
nearer ; we perceive his atmosphere ; we 
hear his voice. 

The clear winter afternoon had enticed 
me out 

The day was glorious; the air seemed 
to stand still ; even the light, the golden 
sun-waves, did not tremble in the gentle 
mist that rose from the ground. Air and 
light were one element. In the village, 
too, all was still ; not a sound betray ea 
the inhabitants of the silent thatched cot- 
tages ; only the sparrows flew in flocks on 
to the hedges ana twittered. 

Further on stood a little sledge, to which 
a lame horse, no higher than a foal, was 
harnessed, and on it a peasant was bring- 
ing wood from the forest His daughter, 
a girl not vet fully gro?m, called to him^ 
and waded, with bare feet, through a 
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yard's depth of snow, to pick up a little 
fagot that he had lost. 

As we flew down the bare \noantain- 
side, with clear-sounding bells, there lay 
before us the plain — immeasurable, in- 
comprehensible, endless. The wintry er- 
mine lent it the highest majesty. It was 
enveloped by it : only the Dare stems of 
the stunted willows, further off single 
long-armed draw-wells, in the distance a 
few forlorn, sooty huts, stood out black 
against the white snow-mr. 

We flew along over the hard road. 

Opposite lay a farmhouse ; behind it a 
little village. The snow had silvered over 
everything; had covered with silver the 
wretched overhanging roofs, had adorned 
the little panes with silver flowers; and 
from eweiy gutter, every pump, every 
crippled miit-tree, hung silver tassels. 
High walls of snow surrounded every 
dwelling ; there man has been forced to 
scoop out for himself passages, like the 
badger or the fox. The light smoke that 
rises from the roof seems to freeze in the 
air. Tall silver poplars surround the farm. 
Here and there little grains of frost flutter 
into the air. and float through it like 
swarms of diamond ^nats — a miniature 
thunder-storm, scattenng a thousand little 
lightning-flashes. 

At the end of the hamlet peasant boys, 
with white heads and rosy cheeks, are 
tumbling about, half-naked, in the snow. 
They are forming a man out of it, and 
thev put a long pipe into his broad mouth, 
such as noblemen smoke. There sits a 
young peasant on a hand-sledge, and some 
Dretty girls, with long brown plats and 
mil white bodices, are drawing him along 
pell-mell. The shouts of their buovant 
spirits rise above them like a carolling 
lark. How they lauffh ! And he laughs 
even more wildly, and has lost his cap. 

We flew past the wood. 

Where is now its melody? The fox 
baiks hoarsely and the daw shrieks. The 
bright-red foliage is swathed in one mo- 
notony of snow. A roseate, watery atmo- 
sphere pervades wood and sky. Before 
us Ho only snowy hills, like the frozen 
waves of a white sea. Where the white 
hiMivcns dip into it there rests a lustre. 
Only that eye can behold it that can gaze 
into the sun. Behind us the village, the 
i%h\ vfood, disappear ; the last summits of 
t\w l>aro mountains give forth one more 
n^ of light; then they also disappear 



like the hills and the solitary trees. The 
limitless plain has received us. Before 
us naught but snow ; behind us snow * 
above us the white sky like snow ; around 
us the most intense solitude— death, si> 
lenoe. 

We glided on as in a dream. The 
horses swam in the snow, the sledge fol- 
lowed noiselessly. Across the snow-field 
ran a Uttle gray mouse. Far and wide 
not a chimney, not a hollow stem, not a 
mole-hill was in sight: and so it ran on 
with cautious earnestness. Whither? Now 
it was only a little dark spot ; then again 
all around us was solitude. It was as 
though we made no pro^ss. Nothing 
changed before us, nothing behind us; 
not even the sky. It stands stiff, cloud- 
less, colorless, as though newly washed 
with linie ; it does not move ; it does nut 
even glimmer. Only the air becomes 
more evening-like and sharper; it cuts 
like glass. 

Surely our sledge must be standing still 
like a vessel in the enchanted sea, that 
moves without leaving the spot We 
only believe that we are driving — nothing- 
before us, nothing behind us— just as we 
believe we live. Tor do we live? Does 
not to live mean to be ? and to be no more, 
never to have been ? 

There flies a raven * he pushes on pow- 
erfully, with his dusky wmgs in silence, 
with open bill. 

As the sun sets, it gradually becomes 
visible down below as a shining ball of 
mist It does not set • it sinks into the 
snow. It dissolves hke molten gold ; 
golden waves play across to us \ wonarous 
colors run over the snow, which is sprinkled 
with liquid silver. Now it expires. The 
thousand lights which it has thrown out 
run together, become pale ; a light-red 
whiff yet floats in the air ; then it too dis- 
solves ; and once more eveiything is color- 
less, cold, and motionless. 

Only for a moment 

Then we meet a sudden ky gust from 
the east. 

In the distance floated a sledge ; the 
fleeting waves of air carried the wailing 
sound of its bells across to us ; then it was 
consumed bv the ashy fog, which, quickly 
rising on u\c horizon, gathered mto a 
compact mass, and began to surge towards 
us. It became rapialy dark ; formless 
white-gray clouds sp.inned the skv : a ter- 
rible armada, sail upon sail. Kow the 
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wind strikes them and swells them ; they 
swim nearer, they approach us, and we 
drive into them. Evening mists spring 
up and dissolve into light shadows. 

On we flew. The torn mists whirled 
around us like birds with large tired 
wings. 

Already the wind is striking us in the 
neck with both fists ; it howls with horri- 
ble, lamentable, mad voices ; it leaps down 
from the height into the snow, tears it up, 
bursts the great clouds, scatters them to 
earth in flaky masses, and threatens to 
bur^ us under them. The horses drop 
their heads between their legs, and pant 
The storm whirls up white douds to the 
heavens, sweeps the plain with white 
bn)om, and forms immense heaps, in 
which it buries men, beasts, whole vil- 
lages. 

The air burns as though it were glowing 
hot ; it has become firm ; broken by the 
storm, it flics about in pieces, and pene- 
trates like glass-splinters into the lungs 
when we take breath. 

The horses can advance but slowly: 
they dig their way through snow, air, ana 
wind. 

The snow has become an element in 
which we swim with all our might, so as 
not to be drowned; we breathe it; it 
threatens to bum us. In the most terri- 
ble commotion. Nature becomes fixed and 
icy. We ourselves are but part of the 
universal rigid cold. We can now con- 
ceive how the ice holds a world entombed, 
how we may cease to live without death, 
without decay. 

Thoughts are suspended in our brains 
like icicles : the soul is wrapt in ice ; the 
blood falls like Quicksilver. We no longer 
think our own thoughts, no longer feelas 
human beings feel. 

Here is the struggle for existence ; but 
we fight, as the elements do, patiently, 
silently, resigned — almost indifferent The 
Hfe that we love so much is frozen ; we 
are a stone, a piece of ice — one more rigid 
bubble in the oattlc of the elements. 

A white curtain separates us from our 
horses ; the sledge carries us through the 
storm like a boat without oar, without 
sail — it almost stands still. 

The hurricane howls on monotonously, 
the air bums, the snow whirls, space and 
time vanish. Are we advancing? Are 
we standing still ? Is it night — is it dav ? 

Slowly the clouds move towards the 



west ^ Slowly the horses pant again ; now 
they rise up, their backs covered with 
snow — thick flakes fall ; they lie piled on 
the earth a yard's height, but we can see 
again, and advance. The storm only gasp& 
now, and, whining, rolls in the snow. The 
mists he on the ground Uke gray ashes. 
Where are we ? 

Round about everything has disap- 
peared ; no road — not a rubbish-heap, not 
a wooden cross, to mark it The horses 
wade up to their breasts ; only in the dis- 
tance a few solitary sounds of the storm. 
We stand, move, on our way again. 

The horses shake themselves and ga 
more quickly. Onlyli^ht watery flakes 
fall now. But in the distance eveiything 
is still veiled. Again we halt and take 
counsel. 

Night draws on • dull cloudy twilight 
spreads over us, ana enwraps us more and 
more. 

A glowing-red streak is on the horizon. 
We tum towards it It was as though 
the red moon had fallen on to the earth, 
and were being extinguished in the snow ; 
it flickered up, and illumined strong dsA 
shadows. 

^'It is the peasant-watch near the 
birch-wood, '* saia the Jew ; *' and behind 
the wood lies Tulawa. * ' 
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[Friedrioh Spialhagan, an emiiient Qermatt 
norelUt, born at Magdebarg In 1S29, and wliicatod at 
Bonn, Leipcig, and Berlin, where be ttadied philology 
and philoeopby, alterwarde deroting hioMelf to Utera- 
tum, in which he baa adiieyed diatingniabed eoccf. 
Among bii notable worki are: Claru Vert (1860); 
ProbUmatiMkt NtUmem (1800) ; Dmrek SadU nm Lkkt 
(1861) ; Di0 von HohmaMm (1863) ; Hammer nmd Awhom 
(1869) ; Wat dU Bekw<Ub« mutg (1873) ; and Quitlmnn 
(18A0). 8pielhagf>n ii r<>gard<H] by ■ome as the ableet 
of German norelists of tbiM generation. One of the beet 
■cenee erer written by Spielbagen is bin aoroont of a 
Ntorm in the Baltic, that oocnra In Hammrr mmd Ambom, 
Here bi« power of bringing natural phen<iroena Into 
connection with the moods and acta of bis dtaracten la 
admirably displayed. We bare not upace to qnote the 
acene in the Honae of Correction, where the director, 
by hia quiet dedaion, hia humaoitarlaa ■ympathy, qnella 
the diaturfaance created by the etorm that baa itniaed 
the feara of the inmates. lie appsala to their better 
inatincta, and not in vain.] 

And in troth there came a storm, such 
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as liad never before raged over these 
shores within the memory of man, al- 
though many a bold northeast wind blows 
over this low sandy chalky coast all 
through the year. 

It was about midnight when I was 
awakened by a thundering crash that 
made the old house shake to its founda- 
tions, followed by a clatter and smash of 
failing tiles, slamming doors and shutters, 
which sounded like the report and clatter 
of the smaller artillery while a batterv of 
thirty-five-pounders is being fired. This 
was the storm that had been so long pre- 
dicted by Nature and by my own feelings. 

It was two o'clock when we returned to 
the house. At the first stroke of the bell 
Paula appeared in the hall, but the direc- 
tor only smiled kindly, patted her cheeks, 
and stepped on quietly to his own room, 
whither I followed him. He had not 
spoken to his daughter, because he could 
not speak. His face was ashy pale, while 
dark -red spots glowed on his sunken 
checks. By a movement of his hand he 
asked me to help him retire to rest, then 
he gave me a look of thanks and closed 
his eyes in deathlike exhaustion. 

I had seated myself at his bedside, and 
never turned my eyes from that pale noble 
countenance. It was overspread by solem n 
peace ; gradually the red spots disappeared 
from his cheeks, not a movement revealed 
that a soul yet dwelt under this lofly fore- 
head. I felt as though I were watching 
by a corpse. 

Thus slowly and solemnly the hours 
passed by. In my whole life I never felt 
any stronger contrast than the calm noble 
face of the sleeping man formed to the 
wild f\ir3r of the storm which raged on 
outside with undiminished violence. Well 
might he sleep ! The blessed heights 
among which his spirit hovered could not 
be reached by the mightiest pinions of 
any earthly storm. 

I must also have slept some time, for 
when I again raised my head the gray 
dawn was peeping through the closed 
curtains. The directx)r still lay there, as 
he had lain in the night, his eyes closed, 
his white hands folded across his breast. 
I got up quietly and left the room. I 
needed air. I must trv to shake off the 
burden that lay on my heart. 

When I stepped across the silent hall I 
was surprised to see that the hand of the 
great clock at the foot of the stairs pointed 



to eight. From the scanty light I should 
have fuessed it to be about five or six. 
But wnen I stepped out I soon saw why 
it could not be lienter. The black coffin- 
like mantle that had covered the earth in 
the night had now changed to gray — a pale 
dawn that was neither night nor dayj and 
the violence of the storm was undimin- 
ished. When I left the sheltering gable 
of the house behind me, I was obliged to 
plant myself firmly on my feet, so as not 
to be thrown down. Bending forward, I 
traversed the garden, usually so lovely, 
now a desolate scene of ruin. There lay 
little trees torn up by the roots, and larger 
ones broken off a few feet above the roots. 
The path was strewn with branches and 
twi^s ; the air was literally filled with 
whirling leaves. Only the old plane-trees 
on the terrace seemed as though thev 
would resist^ the rage of the storm, al- 
though their m^gestic summits were 
beaten hither and thither in wild wavijB. 
I worked my wav to the terrace, the only 
spot from which there was an outlook, 
even though limited, towards the weather- 
side. 

Terrible, indeed, it was. The sky and 
the sea a leaden gra^ ; and between the 
sky and the sea white spots like snow- 
flakes that a November wind whirls 
round. These white spots were seagulls, 
and their moumfrd cry resounded now 
and then over to us. On the lofty bastion 
opposite the storm had pressed down the 
tall grass, that usually played so merrily 
in the wind, till it was almost flat, as 
though heavy rollers had passed across it ; 
and above the long low dam on the right 
there rose from time to time shining lines, 
for which I could at first not account 
Could these be the crests of waves ? It 
seemed impossible. The dam was twelve 
feet high, or more, and behind it was a 
broad sandy beach, on which was a much- 
frequented bathing establishment Hith- 
erto I had only seen the sea across the 
dam in the perspective of distance ; but 
these shining lines, if they were waves, 
were not dancing out at sea; I could 
plainly see how they rose and fell and 
tumbled over each other, and torn off, 
lashed into dust and foam, were driven on 
across the dam. It was the surge that 
had risen up to the edge of the dam. 

Sadder tnan I had ever felt before, I 
was seated an hour afterwards in my 
office. 
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Suddenly, through the roar of the 
stonn, penetrated a whining sound that 
seem^ to come from the clouds, followed 
by other similar single tones ; at the same 
moment the door of the hall was torn 
open, and in rushed the doctor breath- 
lessly : 

'*It is as we thought," he panted, 
hurrving past me into the director s room, 
whither 1 followed him, with an emotion 
that was something better than curiosity. 

"It is as we thought," repeated the 
<loctor, taking off his spectacles, and wip- 
ing from his face the wet sand and the 
4lust with which he was covered from head 
to foot. '' In an hour, at most two hours, 
the water will have mounted above the 
dam, unless it should make a breach be- 
fore, which is to be feared, in one or two 
places." 

*'And what precautions are being 
taken?" 

'' Every one is folding his hands calmly. 
I ran on the spot to the Director of Police 
and the President to tell them to send 
every man, who was capable of moving 
his arms, to the dam ; and to summon 
back the battalion. And — can you believe 
in such madness? — because no counter- 
4>rder had come, they marched off an hour 
ago to the manoeuvres, and are now work- 
ing their way along the high-road, unless 
the storm has already thrown them all 
right and left into the ditch, which ap- 
l)ear8 to me more probable. In any case 
they cannot yet be far ; they can be back 
in an hour or an hour and a half at most, 
if some messengers are sent to them on 
horseback. They are more wanted here 
than in the ditches along the high-road. 
I represented all this to those gentlemen. 
What do you suppose the police-director 
answered ? he had been a soldier himself, 
he said, and knew that an officer must 
obey orders. He could not for one mo- 
ment imagine that the battalion could turn 
ba(;k at hus command." 

The director paced the room slowly with 
liis eyes fixed on the floor. 

'' What is the matter? " he asked of a 
turnkey, who entered the room with an 
expression of alarm. 

' ' There are a number of people here, 
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'Where?" 

** At the gate, sir." 

" What sort of people ? " 

*' Most of them are from the street by 
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the bridge, sir. They say they will all be 
drowned, sir. And because the institution 
lies so much higher-" 

Without answering a word, the director 
lefi the room and the house. W^e followed 
him across the courtyard. He had gone 
out just as he was, in his short silk coat, 
with neither hat nor cap. 

So he walked on before us, and the 
storm that raged in the courtyard tossed 
his hair and lashed the ends of his long 
mustache like the ends of a flag. 

We came to the gate, which the surly 
gatekeeper was obliged to unlock. Last 
night, when one of the prison-doors had 
been opened, I had seen a horrible sight : 
here I was to behold a touching, mournful 
spectacle that has remained no less clear 
m my remembrance. 

There might have been about fifty 
people, mostly women, but also some 
men, old and young, and children, some 
still in their mothers' arms. Almost all 
carried some possessions in their hands, 
or had set them down on the ground be- 
fore them, the first, and not always the 
best, that they could lay hands on in their 
hurry and fright I saw a woman holding 
a large water-jug on her shoulder, which 
she grasped with diffictilt:^, as though it 
would break if she put it down to the 
ground. I saw a man carrying an empty 
birdcage that the wind tossed backwaros 
and forwards. Scaroel}^ was the gate 
opened than all rushed into the yard, as 
though driven by furies. The porter 
wanted to hold them back, but the direc- 
tor seized his arm. 

*^ Not so," said he. 

We had stepped aside to let the wild 
stream rush ))ast us. Now it spread out 
over the courtyard, while some hastened 
towards the building. 

** Stop ! " cried tne director. 

The people stood. 

'' Let in the women and children," said 
he to his people, ''and the old and sick. 
You men may go in for a moment to warm 
yourselves ; in ten minutes I expect you 
here again. This is no time for men to 
sit over the fire. " 

Fresh fugitives were already coming 
through the oi>en gate. 

'' Let them in— -let them all in ! " said 
the director. 

*' Good people," exdaimed I, ** comfort 
yourselves ; he will help you, if any human 
being can help I " 

2ao 
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They pressed towards me. They told 
me of their peat trouble : how the water 
had been rising ever since midnight almost 
a foot an hour— that was twelve hours 
ago now; and in the highest places the 
dam was only thirteen or fourteen feet 
high. The Bridge-street and the next 
one to it, the Swede-street, were situate 
very little above the level ot the sea ; and 
if the dam broke they would all perish. 
Walter, the commander of the pilots, who 
understood all about such matters, had 
always said that something ought to be 
done about it ; but there was never any 
money for that sort of thing — that was 
needed for the bastions and casemates on 
the land side. 

*'And they have stuck my two boys 
into uniform, ' said an old man. **Now 
they are lying on the hieh-road : and 
there they certainly cannot nelp us. ' 

*' But ne will help you," I said. 

The old man gave me an incredulous 
glance. 

**He is a good gentleman," said he, 
** every child knows that ; but what can he 
do?*' 

Just then the director came back from 
the house, and at the same moment, from 
three different doors, which led to the 
different wings of theprincipal buildinj^, 
the people from the House of Correction 
poured forth. There were about four 
nundred of them, all more or less vigorous 
men, in their gray workhouse jackets. 
Most of them were already provided with 
spades, hoes, axes, and ropes, and what- 
ever other tools and serviceable imple- 
ments could be taken from the stores of 
the institution. The men were led by 
their overseers. 

Thus thev came on with military step. 

** Halt ! Face I " commanded the over- 
seers; and the men stood drawn up in 
three ranks, firm and straight, like a com- 
pany under arms. 

**Come here, you men!" cried the 
director, in a resounding voice. The 
people stepped forward. ^Vll eyes were 
nxed firmly on him, while he stood medi- 
tating, his head Dent down. Suddenly 
he looked up, swe|)t his gaze over the 
>a^up, and, in a voice of which no one 
could have thought his weak chest capa- 
ble, he spoke : 

*' My men, everj' one of us has had an 
hour in his life that he would give much 
to be able to buy back. Now to-day great 



happiness is granted ycu. Each of you, 
whoever he may be, whatever he may 
have done — each of you will be able to 
buy back that hour, and be again what he 
was before, in the eyes of God, of himself, 
and of all good men ! You have been tola 
of the matter in hand. It is to risk your 
own lives for the lives of others — of 
women and children ! I do not make any 
vain promises. I do not say, * What you 
are going to do will set you free.' On 
the contrary, I say to you, you will return 
to this place as you left it — no reward, no 
freedom, nothing awaits you when your 
labor is achieved this evening, and that 
door closes behind you again — nothing but 
the thanks of your director, a glass of 
stiff grog, and a soft- bed, such as an 
honest fellow deserves. Will you stand 
by your director on these terms? Who- 
ever is willing, let him lift up his right 
hand and exclaim, * Yes I ' at the top of 
his voice." 

And up flew four hundred arms, and 
from four hundred throats came a thun- 
dering ** Yes ! " that sounded above the 
storm. In an instant, at the director's 
command, and under his direction, the 
troop, loincd by those men who had be- 
fore taken shelter in the institution, wa» 
divided into three bands. One of these 
was led h^ Sitssmilch, the second by me, 
and the third by a prisoner named Mathes, 
who had formerly been a shipwright, and 
was a very intelligent, active man. The 
overseers were drawn up in the ranks. 

*' To-day, my children, we are all alike: 
and everyone is his own overseer," saia 
the director. So we marched out to the 
gate. 

The way along the narrow street into- 
which the chief gate led was not long, and 
we quickly passed through it ; but at the 
old and rather narrow gateway at the 
other end of the street we found a 
strange unexpected obstacle^ which con- 
vinced me more than anything that had 
occurred before of the strength of the 
storm. The old gateway was realljr noth- 
ing but a wide open arohway ; jjet it took 
us longer to pass through than if we had 
been obliged to burst open the heaviest 
gates of oak and ironwork, with such 
violence did the wind press through the 
opening. Like a hundred-armed giant, 
he stood outside, and threw back each in- 
dividual who ventured towards him, a» 
though he were a powerless infant. Only 
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by our ooubined efforts, taking each other's 
hands and holding fast on to the inner 
rouffh surface of the gateway, did we suc- 
ceca in forcing our way through the pass, 
'riien we pressed quickly on along the 
ramparts, oetwecn the tall bastion on one 
side and the buildings of the institution 
on the other, till we reached the spot 
where our help was needed. 

It was the long low dam that touched 
the bastion, and across which I had often 
cast longing glances from the terrace on 
to the sea and the island. It was about 
five hundred paces in length. Then came 
the harbor, with its stone moles built out 
far into the sea. Why this spot was in 
such imminent danger during a storm was 
evident at my first glance. The water 
driven in from the open sea by the vio- 
lence of the storm was caught, as it were, 
in a cul-de-sac between the tall bastion 
that rested on mighty retaining walls and 
the long harbor-dam. Since it could 
neither escape to the right nor to the left, 
it must sceK to break through the hin- 
drance that here opposed it But if the 
dam gave way, the whole lower part of 
the town was lost. That must be evident 
to any one who, looking towards the town 
from the dam, saw the narrow little alleys 
of the harbor. Most of the roofs were not 
even so high as the dam, so that it was 
possible to see right over them into the 
mner harbor, which lay on the side of the 
harbor-suburb opposite to us, and where 
we could now see the masts of the ships 
rocking to and fro like reeds. 

I do not think it took me more than a 
Quarter of a minute completely to grasp 
the situation as I have here represented 
it; and I am hardly likely to nave had 
more time granted me. My mind and 
nerves were too much overcome by the 
sight of the danger we had come to com- 
bat. I, who haJ passed my whole life on 
the scacoast ; who had spent whole days 
tossed about in little or big vessels ; who 
had watched many a storm — at any rate 
from the shore — and with unwearied at- 
tention and sympathetic shuddering — I 
thought I knew the sea. Now I found 
that 1 knew it no better than any one can 
know a bomb who has never seen one ex- 
plode, scattering death and destruction 
around it Not even in imagination had 
I come near the leality. This was no 
longer the sea, consisting of water which 
forms greater or lesser waves, which waves 



strike the shore with greater or lesser vio- 
lence — this was a monster, a world of 
monsters, who, with wideK)pen foaming 
jaws, came roaring, howling, snapping 
along. No longer was it any definite 
thing ; all shape, even all color, had dis- 
appeared : it was chaos that had come to 
swallow up the world of men. 

I do not think there was one among the 
whole troop on whom this sight had not a 
powerful effect I see them still, those 
four hundred men, standing where they 
had stormed on to the dam, with pale 
faces, their eyes now fixed on the howling 
chaos, now on their neighbors, and then 
on the man who had led them hither, and 
who aJone was able to say what ought to 
be done here and what could be done. 

Never yjet had a helpless troop a better 
leader. The splendid man ! I see him 
with the faithml eyes of love, that look 
back into the past, so often, in so many 
situations, and always he appears to me 
great and beautiful, but never greater and 
more beautiftil than in this moment, as he 
stood on the highest point of the dam, 
holding on by a flagstaff that he had 
caused to be set up there. 

His bearing was heroic, and his glance 
was heroic, as in one moment it grasped 
danger and deliverance; and there was 
heroism in his voice, when, in unwearied 
sharp clear tones, in a few determined 
words, he gave the necessary orders. 
Some were to go down into the allejm of 
the harbor, and bring whatever empty 
casks, chests, and boxes they could lay 
hands on ; some to go up to the bastion^ 
where there was earth in plenty, with 
spades, shovels, barrows,^ and baskets. 
Some were to descend with saws, axes, 
and ropes into the neighboring slacis, to 
fell the young trees that had tor yean 
been awaiting an enemy who was there to- 
day ; others were to go to the neighboring 
wharf to invite the shins* carpenters to 
come and help, and to oDtain a few dozeo 
large planks that we absolutely needed 
either by good words or by force. 

Not half an hour had gone by, and the 
work, planned with true genius, was in 
full swing. Here baskets of earth were 
being lowered into the breaches that the 
sea had torn in the dam ; there stakeft 
were driven in, and a network of branches 
made between them ; elsewhere a wall of 
planks was being constructed. And all came 
nurrybg and hastening, and digging and 
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shovellingj and hammering and carting, 
and dragging hundred-weignts, with such 
zeal, sudi strength, such strong self-sacri- 
ficing courage, that the tears still come 
into my eyes if I only think of it. Then 
I rememher that these were those same 
men whom society had cast out; those 
same men who had become thieves, per- 
haps, for the sake of a few morsels or for 
some childish desire ; the same men I had 
so often seen creeping sadly through the 
yards of the institution to their work j the 
same men whom the storm, stnking 
against the walls of their prison, had last 
evening roused to frantic terror. There 
lay the town below them ; they could rush 
in and rob, bum. and murder to their 
hearts' content — wno could prevent them? 
There lay the wide world open before 
them ; they need only run in, and away — 
who could keep them back ? Here was a 
labor more difficult, troublesome, and 
dangerous than any they had yet done — 
who could force them to it ? There was 
the storm, at which they trembled yester- 
day, raging in most terrible form ; why 
did they not tremble to-day ? Why did 
they go joking and laughing into actual 
danger of death, when tney were to fetch 
in tne great ship's mast, driven hither 
irom the harbor, and now cast against the 
dam like a battering-ram by the waves ? 
Why, indeed ? I thmk if all men would 
answer this ''why" as I do, there would 
be no more masters and servants; then 
we should no longer hear the old sad song 
of the hammer that does not want to be 
an anvil ; then — but whv answer a ques- 
tion that only the world s history can an- 
swer? Wh^ expose the presentiments 
that we feel in our hearts to a world that 
passes indifferently by, or perhaps only 
stops to look, to mock at them ? 

Whoever saw this labor, whoever saw 
these men tearing skin from flesh and flesh 
from bone in their tremendous, dreadful 
exertions, did not laugh ; and those who 
saw it were the poor inhabitants of the 
harbor-alleys, mostly women and children, 
for the men had to share in the work. 
They came and stood below in the shelter 
of the wall, and looked up with anxious, 
astonished looks at the gray jackets there, 
whom they had hitherto only regarded 
with shy, suspicious glances, when they 
were led through the streets, comine: in 
little troops from some external labor.. 
To-day they had no fear of the gray jack- 



ets ; to-day they prayed that the food and 
drink might be blessed which they them- 
selves brought of their own free wiD. 
They had no fear of the four hundred 
gray packets ; rather they wished that their 
number could be doubled or trebled. 

But there were people who lived far out 
of reach of danger, whose property and 
lives were not in question at the j)re8ent 
moment, and who were therefore m a sit- 
uation bitterly to resent the improper and 
unlawfril proceedings carried on here. 

I remember that, one after another, the 
Police-Director von E^harb; the Resi- 
dent von Krossow : the lieutenant-general 
and commander of the fortress, his Excel- 
lency Count Dankelheim, came, and en- 
deavored, by prayers, commands, and 
threats, to persuade our leader to bring 
his dreaded brigade once more under bolt 
and bar. Yes, I remember that towar(ils 
evening they all came together to attempt 
a combined storm ; and I can still smile 
when I remember the cheerftd calm with 
which that good, brave man drove back 
their assault. 

''What would you have, gentlemen?" 
said he. "Would you really prefer that 
hundreds should lose their hves, and the 
property of thousands be destroyed, rather 
than that a dozen, or even a few dozen, 
of these poor rogrues should seek their lib- 
erty in flight, which, to tell the truth, they 
have honestly earned to-day? Besides, 
when the danger is over, I shall lead them 
back. Till tnen no one shall drive me 
from here, unless he can do so by force ; 
and fortunately not one of you, gentle- 
men, is able to do that. And now, gen- 
tlemen, this discussion must come to an 
end, for night is coming on ; at most we 
have only another half-hour to make our 
preparations for the night. I wish you a 
good-evening, gentlemen." 

And with these words he waived his 
hand towards the dignitaries (who re- 
treated with crestfallen looks), and turned 
to the spot where his presence was 
needed. 

More so than ever at this moment ; for 
now, just before the beginning of the 
night, it seemed as though the storm were 
gathering all its strength for one last de- 
cisive attack. I feared we must be de- 
feated — that the desperate six hours' labor 
had been in vain. The gigantic waves no 
longer retreated ; their crests were torn 
off and tossed across the dam far away 
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into the streets. The crowd assembled 
below rushed asunder with cries of alarm. 
Scarcely a single one of us laborers could 
stand now. Isaw daring fellows who had 
hitherto played with danger turn pale, and 
heard them say: ''It is impossible; it 
can no longer be done. " 

And now came the most horrible act in 
this dreadful drama. 

A little Dutch ship, that had laid out- 
side on the roadstead, had been torn away 
from its anchors, and was tossed hither 
and thither like a nutshell by those dread- 
ful breakers, from the depth to the height, 
from the height to the depth, and with 
each wave nearer to the dam that we were 
defending. We could see the despairing 
gesture of the unfortunate men who clung 
to the yards ; we could imagine that we 
heard their cries of alarm. 

''Can we do nothing," exclaimed I — 
" nothing? " turning to the director with 
tears of aespair in my eyes. 

He shook his head sadly. 

"One thing, perhaps, said he. "If 
the ship is thrown right up here, we may 
attempt to hold it firm, so that it is not 
washed back by the breakers. If we do 
not succeed, they are lost, and we too ; for 
their vessel, tossed to and fro, would make 
a breach in the dam that we could not 
possibly repair. Have some strong stakes 
struck in, (teorge, and let an end of one 
of our thickest ropes be fastened to them. 
There is still the barest possibility, but 
still it is a possibility. Come ! '* 

We hastened to the spot where the ves- 
sel must probably strana, and from which 
it was now only a few hundred yards dis- 
tant The men had retreated from the 
dam, and had sought shelter from the 
boundless fury of the storm wherever they 
could ; but noWj when they saw their 
leader himself seize an axe, they all came 
back and worked with a sort of madness, 
compared with which all that they had till 
now achieved was but child's play. 

The stakes were driven in, the ropes at- 
tached to them. I and three other men, 
who were considered the strongest, stood 
on the rampart, awaiting the right mo- 
ment — terrible moments, that froze the 
bl(K)d in the veins of even the boldest ; 
that might have bleached the bn)wn hair 
of a youth. 

And what we had hardly deemed possi- 
ble succeeded. An enormous breaker 
comes nishing un, bearing the boat on its 



crest. It breaks — it pours forth a deluge 
that flows over us— -but we stand firm. 
With our nails we hold on to the stakes ; 
and when we are once more able to look 
round, the ship is lying, like a dead whale, 
high up on the dam. We rush forward : 
a hundred hands are at once occupied in 
throwing ropes round the masts, a hun- 
dred others m loosing the pale men — ^five 
in number — from the yardsj to which they 
had tied themselves.^ It is done before 
the next wave comes in. Will it tear our 
beauty from us? It comes on, and one 
more, and another ; but t;he ropes hold. 
Each wave is weaker than its predecessor ; 
the fourth does not even reach the top — 
the fifth remains far below it. Suddenly 
there is a pause in the terrible, ceaseless 
thunder that has deafened us for so many 
hours to-day ; the flags on the trembhng 
masts in the inner harbor, that had been 
lashed eastwards all at once, hang straight 
down, and then flutter towards the west. 
The violence of the storm is broken, the 
wind has changed — ^the victory is ours ! 

The victory is ours. Every one knows 
it at the same moment An endless shout 
of hurrah bursts from the throats of these 
rough men. They shake each other's 
hands, they fall into each other's arms. 
Hurrah ! hurrah ! and once more, hur- 
rah ! 

The victory is ours ; it has been dearly 
bought 

When my eyes seek him whom we all 
have to thank for everything, they iu> 
longer find him at the spot where I had 
last seen him. 

But I see men running to the spot, an' I 
I run with them. I run faster than thcy 
do, driven by anxiety that lends nu- 
wings. I push my way through a few 
dozen of them closely grouped together, 
and all arc bent over one man, who lies on 
the ground on the knees of the old ser- 
geant And the man is deathly pale, and 
His lips are covered with bloody foam, and 
round about him the ground is colored 
with blood, freshly shed-— with his blood, 
the heart's blood of the noblest of men. 

"Is he dead?" I hear one of the men 
asking. But this hero miLst not die yet : 
he has still one more duty to fulfil. lie 
beckons to me with his eyes as I bend 
over him, and moves his lips, which giv<* 
forth no sound - but I have understood 
him. I put both iny arms round him and 
raise him up. Now his tdl, thin, royal 
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form stands upriglit, leaning on me. All 
the men can see nim — the men he has led 
hither, and whom he now means to lead 
back. And now he beckons again with 
liis eyes to his hand, and I take it, as it 
hangs down limp and wax-like, and it 
points in the direction of the road along 
which we came at midday. There was 
not one man present who durst disobey 
that dumb, silent command. They collect 
together, they fall into their ranks ; the 
sergeant and I bear the dying leader. So 
we ffo back, in a long, slow, solemn pro- 
cession. 

Night has come on ; only a few solitary 
gusts of wind blow past us, and remind us 
of the terrible day we have all passed 
through. The prisoners, who have worked 
outside the house to-day, are sleeping on 
the bed of a good conscience, which their 
director had promised them that niffht 
Their director sleeps too, and his piDow 
is as soft as death for a great and good 
cause can make it 



THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

A Tye of Foretto and EndutDtmenta Drear. — 
11 Ptmmroto. 

Sister, 'tis the noon of night : 
Let us in the web of thought 

Weave the threads of ancient song, 
From the realms of fairies brought 

Thon shalt stain the dusky warp 
In nightshade wet with twilight dew ; 

I with streaks of morning gold 
Will strike the fobric through and 
through.' 

Where a lone castle by the sea 

Upreared its dark and mouldering pile, 
Far seen with all its frowning towers 

For many and many a weary mile; 
The wild waves beat the castle walls, 

And bathed the rock with ceaseless showers, 
The winds roared fiercely round the pile, 

And moaned along its mouldering towers. 
Within those wide and echoing halls, 

To guard her from a fatal spell, 
A maid of noble lineage bom 

Was doomed in solitude to dwell. 



* This it a joint prodnctlon of Mra. Whitman and h«r 
•Mer, Min Power. 



Five fairies graced the infant's birth 

With fame and beauty, wealth and power ; 
The sixth by one fell stroke reversed 

The lavish splendors of her dower : 
Whene'er the orphan's lily hand 

A spindle's shining point should pieroe. 
She swore upon her magic wand 

The maid should sleep a hundred years. 
The wild waves beat the castle wall, 

And bathed the rock with ceaseless showers. 
Dark, heaving billows plunged and fell 

In whitening foam beneath the towers. 
There, rocked by winds and lulled by waves, 

In youthful grace the maiden grew, 
And from her solitary dreams 

A sweet and pensive pleasure drew. 
Yet often from her lattice high 

She gased athwart the gathering night. 
To mark the sea-gulls wheeling by. 

And longed to follow in their flight 
One winter night beside the hearth 

She sat and watched the smouldering fire, 
While now the tempests seemed to lull. 

And now the winds rose high and higher; 
Strange sounds are heard along the wall, 

Dim faces glimmer through the gloom, 
And still, mysterious voices call, 

And shadows flit from room to room ; 
Till, bending o'er the dying brands. 

She chanced a sudden gleam to see : 
She turned the sparkling embers o'er, 

And lo ! she finds a golden key. 
Lured on as by an unseen hand. 

She roamed the castle o'er and o'er, 
Through many a darkling chamber sped, 

And many a dusky corridor ; 
And still through unknown, winding ways 

She wandered on for many an hoar. 
For gallery still to gallery leads, 

And tower succeeds to tower. 
Oft, wearied with the steep ascent. 

She lingered on her lonely way. 
And paused beside the pictured walls, 

Their countless wonders to survey. 
At length upon a narrow stair 

That wound within a turret high. 
She saw a little low-browed door. 

And turned her golden key to try ; 
Slowly beneath her trembling hand 

The bolts recede, and backward flung. 
With harsh recoil and sullen clang 

The door upon its hinges swung. 
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There in a little moonlit room 

She see8 a weird 'and withered crone. 
Who sat and spun amid the gloom, 

And turned her wheel with drowsy drone. 
With mute amaze and wondering awe 

A passing moment stood the maid, 
Then entering at the narrow door. 

More near the mystic task surveyed. 
She saw her twine the flaxen fleece, 

She saw her draw the flaxen thread, 
She viewed the spindle's shining point, 

And pleased the novel task surveyed. 
A sudden longing seized her breast 

To twine the fleece, to turn the wheel : 
She stretched her lily hand and pierced 

Her finger with the shining steel. 
Slowly her heavy eyelids close. 

She feels a drowsy torpor creep 
From limb to limb, till every sense 

Is locked in an enchanted sleep. 
A dreamless slumber deep as night 

In deathly trance her senses locked : 
At once through all its massive vaults 

And gloomy towers the castle rocked ; 
The beldame roused her from her lair, 

And raised on high a mournful wail, 
A shrilly scream that seemed to float 

A requiem on the dying gale. 
""A hundred years shall pass," she said, 

" Ere those blue eyes behold the mom, 
Ere theHe deserted halls and towers 

Shall echo to a bugle-horn ; 
A hundred Norland winters pass, 

While drenching rains and drifting anows 
Shall beat against the castle walls, 

Nor wake thee from thy long repose ; 
A hundred times the golden grain 

Shall wave beneath the harvest moon. 
Twelve hundred moons shall wax and wane 

Ere yet thine eyes behold the sun." 
She ceased, but still the mystic rhyme 

The long-resounding aisles prolong 
And all the castle's echoes chime 

In answering cadence to her song. 
She bore the maiden to her bower, 

An ancient chamber wide and low. 
Where golden sconces from the wall 

A faint and trembling lustre throw; 
A silent chamber far apart, 

Where strange and antique arraa hang. 
That waved along the mouldering walla, 

And in the gusty night-wind swung. 



She laid her on her ivory bed, 

And gently smoothed each snowy limb, 
Then drew the curtain's dusky fold 

To make the entering daylight dim. 

PART II. 
And all around, on every side. 
Throughout the castle's precincts wide, 

In every bower and hall. 
All slept — the warder in the court, 
The figures on the arras wrought, 

The steed within his stall. 
No more the watch-<]og bayed the moon. 
The owlet ceaaed her boding tune. 

The raven on his tower — 
All, hashed in slumber still and deep. 
Enthralled in an enchanted sleep, 

Await the appointed hoar. 
A pathless forest wild and wide 
Engirt the castle's inland side. 

And stretched for many a mile ; 
So thick its deep, impervious screen 
The castle towers were dimly seen 

Above the mouldering pile. 
So high the ancient cedars sprung, 
So far aloft their branches flung. 

So close the covert grew. 
No foot its silence could invade, 
No eye could pierce its depths of shade, 

Or see the welkin through. 
Yet oft, as from some distant mound 
The traveller cast bis eyes around 

O'er wold and woodland gray, 
He saw, athwart the glimmering light 
Of moonbeams on a misty night, 

A castle far away. 

A handred Norland winters passed. 

While drenching rains and drifting snows 
Beat loud against the castle walla. 

Nor broke the maiden's long repose. 
A hundred times on vale and hill 

The reapers bound the golden com, 
And now the ancient halls and towers 

Re-echo to a bugle-horn. 

A warrior from a distant land 

With helm and hauberk, spear and brand. 

And high, untaraisbed crest. 
By visions of enchantment led. 
Hath vowed before the moming's red 

To break her charmM rest. 
From torrid clime beyond the main 
He comes, the costly prize to gain, 
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THE INJUSTICE OF PRIVATE source of social evils show a wronff. If it 

PROPERTY IN LAND. will not do this, it is disprovwl. If it will 

do this, it IS proved bv the final decision. 

[Henry George, an American author and pab- If pHvate property in land be just, then is 

licirt, born in Philadelphia, Sept. 2, 1829. He emi- the remedy I propose a false One ; if, ou 

grated to California in 1858, where he Mrved us a Jour- the Contrary, private property in land bo 

noyman printer till 1866, becoming a Journalist shortly UinUSt, then is this remecly the true OUC. 
after in San Francisco. Entertaining radical views on What COUStltuteS the nghtlul basis of 

property and labor, his principal writings are deroted property ? What is it that enables a man 

to the discussion of these questions, which hare so Iq juStly Say of a thing, ** It is mine ! ** 

largely come to the front in nearly all cirillwidnaUons. From what Springs the Sentiment whicll 

Mr. George bases his reform system upon the p^wtulate acknowledges jhis CXclusivC right aS against 

that it is not capital but the rent of laud which keeps ^Jj ^jjg ^^^Id ? Is is UOt, primarily, the 

down the wages of labor, and that the remedy is the ^ y^^ ^f ^ ^^^ ^ himself, tO the USC of 

appropriation of rent by the comn.unity or the State. j^P ^^^ poWCrS, tO the CiyoymCnt of thc 

Thi^ he claims^ will abolu.h porcrty. while It gires to ^^j^ ^^ gj^ ^^ eXCrtionS? Is it notthis 

theoccui^ntso theljmdHecurepos*^^ individual right, which Spring from and 

(or rent of the land) becoming virtually comnjon prop- . ^^ tO by thc natUTalfectS of indi- 

erty. Mr. George removed to New York in 1880, and "',^*'^^^ w wj v*.x. u»vi««»« "^]i_\ »"*** 

has three Umes visited EngUnd and Scotland, where he ^idual Organization— the fact that ^ Cach 

lectured effectively in behalf of htnd reform. Nominated Particular pair Ot hands obcyS a particular 

for Mayor of New York in 1886 by the Labor party, hraiU and are related tO a partlCUhlT 

he nceirwi 68,000 votes against 90,000 for the Demo- stomach ; the fact that cach man IS a 

cratic and 60,000 for the Repubii<ran candidate. He definite. Coherent, indepjendent wholc-y 

founded, in 1886, The Staadorrf, a weekly paper, devoted which aloUC jUStificS Individual Ownership ? 

to the propagation of his theories, and his principal As a man belongs tO himSClf, SO his labor 

writings are Progremand P&vetijf (1879), Social PnbUnu whcU DUt in COUCretC foHU beloUj^ tO him. 

(1884), and Prouctum or Ftm Trade (1886).] And for this rcason, that which a man 

makes or produces is his own, as against 

When it is proposed to abolish private all the world — to ei^joy or destroy, to use. 

property in land the first question that to exchange, or to give. No one else can 

will arise is that of justice. Though often rightfully claim it, and his exclusive riffht 

warped by habit, superstition, ana selfish- to it involves no wrong to any one ewe. 

ness into the ■ most distorted forms the Thus there is to ever3rthing produced by 

sentiment of justice is yet fundamental to human exertion a clear and indisputable 

the human mind, and whatever dispute title to exclusive possession and enjoyment, 

arouses the passions of men, the conflict which is perfectly consistent with justice, 

is sure to rage, not so much as to the ques- as it descends from the original producer, 

tion ''Is it wise?'' as to the question ''Is in whom it vested by natural law. The 

itrieht?" ^ pen with which I am writing is justly 

Tnis tendency of popular discussions to mine. No other human being can right- 
take an ethical form has a cause. It fully lay claim to it, for in me is the title 
springs from a law of the human mind ; of the producers who made it. It has 
it rests upon a vajgue and instinctive recog- become mine, because transferred to me 
nition of what is probably the deepest by the stationer, to whom it was trans- 
truth we can gnusn. That alone is wise ferred by the importer, who obtained the 
which is just; tnat alone is enduring exclusive right to it by transfer from the 
which is right. In the narrow scale of in- manufacturer, in whom, by the same pro- 
dividual actions and individual life this cess of purchase, vested the rights of those 
truth may be oflen obscured, but in the who dug the material from the ground 
wider field of national life it everywhere and shaped it into a pen. Thus, my ex- 
ftands out elusive right of ownership iu the i>en 

I bow to this arbitrament, and accept springs from the natural right of the in- 
this test. If our inquir>* into the cause dividual to the use of his own faculties, 
which makes low wages and pauperism Now, this is not only the original source 
the accompaniments oi material progress from which all ideas of exclusive owner- 
has led us to a correct conclusion, it will ship arise — as is evident from the natural 
bear translation from terms of political tendency of the mind to revert to it when 
economy into terms of ethics, ana as the the idea of exclusive ownership is qae^- 
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tioned, and the manner in which social 
relations develoT) — but it is necessarily the 
only source. Tliere cxan be to the owner- 
ship of anything no rightful title which is 
not derived from the title of the pi*oducer 
and does not rest upon the natural right 
of the man to himself There can be no 
other rightful title, because (1st) there is 
no other natural right from which any 
other title can be derived, and ([2d) because 
the recognition of any other title is incon- 
sistent with and destructive of this. 

For (Ist) what other right exists from 
which the right to the exclusive possession 
of anything can be derivedj save the right 
of a man to himself? With what other 
power is man by nature clothed save the 
power of cxertinff his own faculties ? How 
€an he in any other way act upon or affect 
material things or other men ? Paralyze 
the motor nerves, and your man has no 
more external influence or power than a 
log or stone. From what else, then, can 
the right of possessing and controlling 
things pe derived ? If it spring not from 
man himself, from what can it spring ? 
Nature acknowledges no ownership or con- 
trol in man save as the result of exertion. 
In no other way can her treasui'es be 
drawn forth, her powers directed, or her 
forces utilized or controlled. She makes 
no discriminations among men, but is to 
all absolutely impartial. She knows no 
distinction between master and slave, king 
and subject, saint and sinner. All men 
to her stand upon an equal footing and 
have equal rights. She recognizes no 
claim but that of labor, and recognizes 
that without respect to the claimant. If 
a pirate spread nis sails, the wind will fill 
them as well as it will fill those of a peace- 
iul merchantman or missionarv bark ; if a 
king and a common man be thrown over- 
board, neither can keep his head above 
the water except by swimming ; birds will 
not come to be shot by the proprietor of 
the soil any quicker tnan they will come 
to be shot by the poacher ; fish will bite 
or will not bite at a hook in utter disregard 
as to whether it is offered them by a good 
little boy who goes to Sunday-school, or a 
bad little boy who plays truant ; grain will 
scrow only as the ground is prefjjared and 
the seed is sown ; it is only at the call of 
labor that ore can be raised from the 
mine ; the sun shines and the rain falls, 
ahke upon just and unjust. The laws of 
nature are the decrees of the Creator. 



There is written in them no recognition of 
any right save that of labor ; and in them 
is written broadly and clearly the equal 
ri^ht of all men to the use and enjoyment 
of nature ; to apply to her by their exer- 
tions, and to receive and possess her re- 
ward. Hence, as nature pves only to 
labor, the exertion of labor in production 
b the only title to exclusive possession. 

2d. This right of ownership that springs 
from labor excludes the possibility of any 
other right of ownership. If a man hd 
rightfully entitled to the produce of his 
labor, then no one can be righttully en- 
titled to the ownership of anvtning which 
is not the produce of his labor, or the 
labor of some one else from whom the 
right has passed to him. If production 
give to the producer the right to exclusive 
possession and enjojrment, there can right- 
fully be no exclusive possession and enjoy- 
ment of anything not the production of 
labor, and the recognition of private prop- 
erty in land is wrong. For the rignt to 
the produce of labor caimot be enjoyed 
without the right to the free use of the 
opportunities offered by nature, and to 
aamit the right of property in these is to 
deny the right of property in the produce 
of labor. When nonproducers can claim 
as rent a portion of the wealth created by 
producers, the right of the producers to 
the frnitfi of their labor is to that extent 
denied. 

There is no escape from this position. 
To affirm that a man can rightfully claim 
exclusive ownership in his own labor, 
when embodied in material thinss, is to 
deny that any one can rightfully claim ex- 
clusive ownership in land. To affirm the 
rightfulness of property in land is to af- 
firm a claim which nas no warrant in na- 
ture, as against a claim founded in the 
organization of man and the laws of the 
material universe. 

What most prevents the realization of 
the injustice oi private property in land is 
the habit of including all the thing^s that 
arc made the subject of ownership in one 
category, as property, or, if any distinction 
is made, drawing the line, according to 
the unphilosophical distinction of the 
lawyers, between personal property and 
real estate, or things movable and thin/^ 
immovable. The real and natural dis- 
tinction is between things which are the 
produce of labor and things which are the 
gratuitous offerings of nature ; or, to adopt 
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the terms uf political economy, between 
wealth and land. 

These two classes of things are in essence 
and relations widely diiTerent, and to class 
them together as property is to confuse 
all thought when we come to consider the 
justice or the injustice, the right or the 
wronif of property. 

A house and the lot on which it stands 
are alike property, as being the subiect of 
ownership, and are aUke classed oy the 
lawyers as real estate. Yet in nature and 
relations they differ widely. The one is 
produced by human labor, and belongs to 
the class in political economy styled wealth. 
The other is a part of nature, and belongs 
to the class in poUtical economy styled 
land. 

The essential character of the one class 
of things is that they embody labor, are 
brought into being by human exertion, 
their existence or non-existence, their in- 
crease or diminution depending on man. 
The essential character of the other class 
<of things is that they do not embody labor, 
and exist irrespective of human exertion 
and irrespective of man ; they are the field 
or environment in which man finds him- 
self; the store-house from which his needs 
must be supplied, the raw material upon 
which, and the forces with which, his 
labor alone can act. 

The moment this distinction is realized, 
that moment is it seen that the sanction 
which natural justice gives to one species 
of property is denied to the other ; that 
the rightfulness which attaches to indi- 
vidual property in the produce of labor im- 
plies the wrongfulness of individual prop- 
<>rty in land ; that, whereas the recognition 
of the one places all men upon equal terms, 
wKJuring to each the due reward of his 
labor, tiic recognition of the other is the 
'denial of the equal rights of men, per- 
njittiiiK those who do not labor to take the 
natural reward of those who do. 

Whatever may be said for the institu- 
tion of private property in land, it is 
therefore plain that it cannot be defended 
on the score of justice. 

The equal right of all men to the use of 
land is as clear as their equal right to 
breathe the air — it is a right proclaimed 
by the fact of their existence. For we 
cannot suppose that some men have a 
right to be in this world and others no 
right. : 

if wc are all here by the equal permis- I 



siou of the Creator, we are all here with 
an equal title to the enjo3rment of .His 
bounty — with an equal right to the use of 
all that nature so impartially offers. * This 
is a right which is natural and inalienable ; 
it is a right which vests in every human 
being as ne enters the world, and which 
during hb continuance in the world can 
be limited onlj^ by the equal rights of 
others. There is in nature no sucn thing 
as a fee simple in land. There is on earth 
no power which can rightfully make a 
grant of exclusive ownership in land. If 
all existing men were -to unite to grant 
away their equal rights, they could not 
grant away the right of those who follow 
tnem. For what are we but tenants for a 
day ? Have we made the earth, that we 
should determine the rights of those who 
afler us shall tenant it in their turn ? The 
Almighty, who created the earth for man 
and man for the earth, has entailed it upon 
all the generations of the children of men 
by a decree written upon the constitution 
of all things — a decree which no human 
action can oar and no prescription deter- 
mine. Let the parchments De ever so 
man^, or possession ever so long, natural 
justice can recognize no right in one man 
to the possession and enijo3rment of land 
that is not equally the right of all his 

'In nying that private property in land can, in 
the ultimate analysis, only be Juntifled on the theory 
that tome men hare a better right to existence thap 
others, I am only stating what the adrocatee of the 
existing system hare themselree perreired. What gare 
to Malthas his poptilarity among the ruling cisssfs 
what caused his illogical book to be receired as a new 
rerelation, induced sorervigns to send him decoratioiw, 
and the meannt rich man in England to propoae to 
gire him a living, was the fact that he ftimished a 
plausible mson for the assumption that some bare a 
better right to existence than others— an assumption 
which is necessary for the Justification of private prop- 
erty In land, and which Malthus clearly states in the 
declaration that the tendency of population is con- 
stantly to bring into the world human beings for whom 
nature refuses to provide, and who consequently ** have 
not the slightest right to any share in the existing 
store of the neoeesariM of life;** whom she tells ■• 
interlopers to begone, "and does not hesitate to extort 
by force Qliedlence to her mandates ; ** employing for 
her purpose *' hunger and pestilence, war and crime, 
mortality and neglect of Infantine life, prostitution and 
syphilis.** And to-day this Malthusian doctrine is the 
ultimate defense upon which those who Justify private 
pniperty In land fall bark. In no other way can it b* 
logically defended. 
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fellows. Though his titles have been ac- ^ There is nothing strange or inexplicable 

quiesced in by generation a^er generation, in the phenomena that are now perplexing 

to the landed estates of the Duke of West- the world. It is not that material progress 

minster the poorest child that is bom in is not in itself a ^ood ; it is not that na- 

London to-day has as much right as his ture has called into being children for 

eldest son. * Though the sovereign people whom she has failed to provide ; it is not 

of the State of New York consent to the that the Creator has left on natural laws ii 

landed possessions of the Astors, the taint of injustice at which even the human 

puniest infant that comes wailing into the mind revolts, that material progress brings 

world in the squalidest room of the most such bitter fruite. That amid 9ur highest 

miserable tenement house, becomes at civilization men faint and die with want, 

that moment seized of an equal right with is not due to the niggardliness of nature, 

the millionaires. And it is robbed if the but to the injustice of man. Vice and 

right is denied. • misery, poverty and pauperism, are not 

Our previous conclusions, irresistible in the legitimate results of increase of popu- 

themseives, thus stand approved by the lation and industrial development; tney 

highest and final test. Translated from only follow increase of population and in- 

terms of political economy into terms of dustrial development because land \» 

ethics they show a wrong as the source of treated as private propertv — they are the 

the evils which increase as material pro- direct and necessary results of the viola- 

gress goes on. tion of the supreme law of justice involved 

The masses of men, who in the midst in giving to some men the exclusive pos- 

of abundance suffer want ; who, clothed session of that which nature provides for 

with political freedom, are condemned to all men. 

the wages of slavery ; to whose toil labor- The recognition of individual proprietor- 
saving inventions bring no relief, but ship of land is the denial of tne natural 
rather seem to rob them of a privilege, rignts of other individuals — it is a wrong 
instinctively feel that '' there is something which must show itself in the inequitable- 
wrong." And they are right. division of wealth. For as labor cannot 

The wide-spreading social evils which produce without the use of land, the de- 
everywhere oppress men amid an advanc- nial of the equal right to the use of land 
ing civilization, spring from a great pii- is necessarily the denial of the right of 
mai^ wrong — tne appropriation, as the ex- labor to its own produce. If one man can 
elusive property otsome men, of the land command the land upon which others 
on which and from which all must live, must labor^ he can appropriate the pro- 
From this fundamental injustice flow all duce of their labor as the price of his per- 
the injustices which distort and endanger mission to labor. The fundamental law 
modem development, which condemn tne of nature, that her enjoyment by man 
producer of wealth to poverty and pamper shall be consequent upon his exertion, is^ 
the non-producer in luxury, which rear thus violated. The one receives without 
the tenement house with the palace, plant producing ; the others produce ^thout 
the brothel behind the church and compel receiving. The one is unjustly enriched ; 
us to build prisons as we open new schools, the others are robbed. To this funda- 
mental wrong we have traced the unjust 

1 Thin natural and inalienable right to the equal use distribution of Wealth, which is Separating 

and enjoyment of land ii so apparent that it has been modem SOcicty intO the Very rich and the 
recogniced by men whererer force or habit has not Jj^ Jg ^y^^ continuous iucrcaSC 

blunted fir^t perceptions. To gire but one instance : ^^ rent— the pricC that labor is Compelled 

The white sett er. of New Zealand found themseWes ^ ^^^ ^j/^ ^^ ^^ j^^^ ^^^^y^ '^^^ 

unable to get from the Maoris what the latter consid- .1 1* j.\. 1^.1. xL • _xi 

•red a complete title to Und. because, although a whole [^^ ^^P/ «^. ^^l^f ^^^ they lUStly earn, 

tribe might hare consented to a sale, they would still ^ P^^^ l^ «P »" ^^^ ^^»nd» ^^ ^*^« ^^^' ^^^ 

claim with erery new child bom among them an «d- ^O notbing tO Cam it. ^ « ^, . 

ditional payment on the ground that they had only . .^^V Should they whO SUffcr from thlS 

j*rted with their own rights, and could not sell tho«e |njUStlCe hesitate for OUC momCUt tO SWCCp 

of the unborn. The goremment was obliged to step it away ? W ho are the land holdcrs, that 

in and settle the matter by buying land for a tribal thcy should thus be permitted tO rcap^ 

annuity, in which every child that is born acquires a where they have not SOWn ? 

•hare. Cousidcr for a moment the utter absurd- 
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ity of the titles by which we permit to be 
gravelv passed from John Doe to Richard 
Koe the right to exclusively possess the 
«arth, giving absolute domimon as agunst 
all others. In California our land titles 
ffo back to the supreme government of 
Mexico, who took from the Spanish king, 
who took from The Pope, when he by a 
stroke of the pen divided lands yet to be 
discovered between the Spanish or Portu- 
guese — or, if you please, they rest upon 
conquest. In the lilastern States they -go 
back to treaties with Indians and grants 
from English kings ; in Louisiana to the 
government of France ; in Florida to the 
government of Spain ; while in England 
they go back to tne Norman conquerors. 
Everywhere, not to a right which obli^, 
but to a force which compels. And wnen 
a title rests but on force, no complaint can 
be made when force annuls it. When- 
ever the people, having the power, choose 
to annul those titles, no objection can be 
made in the name of justice. There have 
existed men who had the power to hold or 
to give exclusive possession of portions of 
the earth's surface, but when and where 
did there exist the numan being who had 
the right ? 

The right to exclusive ownership of any- 
thing of liuman production is clear. No 
matter how many the hands through 
which it has passed, there was at the be- 
ginning of tne line human labor — some 
one who, having procured or produced it 
by his exertions, nad to it a clear title as 
against all the rest of mankind, and which 
could justly pass from one to another by 
sale or pit. But at the end of what 
string of conveyances or grants can be 
shown or supposed a like tide to any part 
of the matenal universe? To improve- 
ments such an original title can be shown ; 
but it is a title only to the improvements, 
and not to the land itself if I clear a 
ibrest, drain a swamp, or fill a morass, all 
I can justly claim is the value given by 
these exertions. Thev give me no right 
to the land itself, no claim other than to 
my equal share with every other member 
of the community in the value which is 
acMcd to it by the growth of the com- 
jii unity. 

But it will be said : There are improye- 
nients which in time become indistin- 
guishable from the land itself! Very 
well ; then the title to the improvements 
becomes blended with the title to the 



land ; the individual right is lost in the 
common right. It is the greater that 
swallows up the less, not tne less that 
swallows up the greater. Nature does not 
proceed from man, but man from nature, 
and it is into the bosom of nature that he 
and all his works must return again. 

Yet, it will be said : As every man has 
a right to the use and enjovment of na- 
ture, the man who is using land must be 
permitted the exclusive right to its use in 
order that he may get the frill benefit of 
his labor. But there is no difficulty in 
determining where the* individual nght 
ends and tne common ri^ht begins. A 
delicate and exact test is supplied hy 
value, and with its aid there is no diffi- 
culty, no matter how dense population 
may become, in determining and securing 
the exact rights of each, the equal rights 
of all. The value of land, as we^ hai*e 
seen, is the price of monopoly. It is not 
the absolute, but the relative capability 
of land that determines its value, lio 
matter what may be its intrinsic qualitios. 
land that is no better than other lana 
which may be had for the using, can have 
no value. And the value of land always 
measures the difference between it and the 
best land that mav be had for the usmg. 
Thus, the value of land expresses in exact 
and tan^ble form the ri^t of the com 
m unity m land held by an mdividusd ; and 
rent expresses the exact amount which 
the individual should pay to the com- 
munity to satisfy the equal rights of all 
other members of the community. Thus, 
if we concede to priority of posse&sion the 
undisturbed use of land, confiscating rent 
for the benefit of the community, we 
reconcile the fixity of tenure which is 
necessary for improvement with a full and 
complete recognition of the equal rights 
of aU to the use of land. 

As for the deduction of a complete and 
exclusive individual riffht to land from 
priority of occupation, that is, if possible, 
the most absurd ground on which land 
ownership can be defended. Priority of 
ONCCupation give exclusive and perpetual 
title to the surface of a globe on which, in 
the order of nature, countless generations 
succeed each other ! Had the men of the 
last generation any better right to the use 
of this world than we of this ? or the men 
of a hundred years ago? or of a thousand 
years ago? Had the mound-builders, or 
the cave-dwellers, the contemporaries of 
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the mastodon and the three-toed horse, or 
the generations still further hack, who^ in 
dim SQons that we can only think of as 
geologic periods, followed each other on 
the earth we now tenant for our little 
day? 

^ Has the first comer at a hanquet the 
right to turn hack all the chairs, and claim 
that none of the other guests shall partake 
of the food provided, except as they make 
terms with nim ? Does the first man who 
presents a ticket at the door of a theatre 
and passes in, acauire by his priority the 
right to shut the aoors and have the per- 
formance go on for him alone ? Does the 
first passenger who enters a railroad car 
obtain the right to scatter his baggage 
over all the seats and compel the passen- 
gers who come in after him to stand up ? 

The cases are perfectly analogous. We 
arrive and we depart, guests at a banquet 
continually spread, spectators and partici- 
pants in an entertainment where tnere is 
room for all who come ; passengers from 
station to station, on an orb that whirls 
through space — our rights to take and 
possess cannot be exclusive ; they must be 
Sounded everjrwhere by the equal rights 
of others. Just as the passenger in a rail- 
road car may spread himself and his bag- 
gage over as many seats as he pleases, 
until other passengers come in, so may a 
settler take and use as much land as he 
chooseSj until it is needed by others^-a 
fact which is shown bv the land acquiring 
a value — ^when his right must be curtailed 
by the equal rights of the others, and no 
priority of appropriation can give a right 
which will bar these equal rights of others. 
If this were not the case, then by priority 
of appropriation one man could acquire 
and coula transmit to whom he pleased, 
not merely the exclusive right to 160 
acres, or to 640 acres, but to a whole 
township, a whole State, a whole con- 
tinent. . 

And to this manifest absurdity does the 
recognition of individual right to land 
come when carried to its ultimate — that 
any one human bein§, could he concentrate 
in himself the individual rights to the 
land of any country, could expel therefrom 
all the rest of its inhabitants ; and could 
he thus concentrate the individual rights 
to the whole surface of the globe, he 
alone of all the teeming population of the 
earth would have the ngnt to live. 

And what uiH)n this supposition would 



occur is, upon a smaller scale, realized m 
actual fact. The tenitorial lords of Great 
Britain, to whom grants of land have given 
the ^^ white parasols and elephants mad 
with pride," have over and over again 
expelled from large districts the native 
population, whose ancestors had lived on 
the land from immemorid times— driven 
them off to emigrate, to become paupers, 
or to starve. And on uncultivated tracts- 
of land in the new State of California may 
be seen the blackened chimneys of homes> 
from which settlers have been driven by 
force of laws which ignore natural right, 
and great stretches of land which might 
be populous are desolate, because the 
recognition of exclusive ownership has put 
it in the power of one human creature to 
forbid his fellows from usin^ it. The 
comparative handful of proprietors who 
own the surface of the Bntish Islands 
would be only doing what the English law 
gives them full power to do, and what 
many of them have done on a smaller 
scale already, were they to exclude the 
millions oC British people ^m their na- 
tive islands. And such an exclusion, by 
which a few hundred thousand should at 
will banish thirty million people from their 
native countrj^ while it would be more 
striking, would not be a whit more repug- 
nant to natural right than the spectacle 
now presented of the vast bodv of the 
British people being compelled to pa^ 
such enormous sums to a few of their 
number for the privilege of being per- 
mitted to live upon and use the land 
which they so fondly call their own ; which 
is endeared to them by memories so ten- 
der and so glorious, and for which thcv 
are held in duty bound, if need be, to spifi 
their blood and lay down their lives. 

I only allude to the British Islands, be- 
cause, land ownership being more concen- 
trated there, thev afford a more striking 
illustration of what private property in 
land necessarily involves. ** To whomso- 
ever the soil at any time belongs, to him 
belong the fruits of it," is a truth that 
becomes more and more apparent as popu- 
lation becomes denser ana invention and 
improvement add to productive power; 
but it is everywhere a truth-^ much in 
our new States, as in the British Islands 
or bv the banks of the Indus. 

If chattel slavery be unjust, then is 
private property in land unjust. 

For, let the circumstances be what they 
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may — the ownersbip of land will always 
give the ownership of men, to a degree 
measured by the necessity (real or arti- 
ficial) for the use of land. This is but a state- 
ment in different form of the law of rent. 

And when that necessity is absolute — 
when starvation is the alternative to the 
use of land, theA does the ownership of 
men involved in the ownership of land 
become absolute. 

Place one hundred men on an island 
from which there is no escape, and 
whether you make one of these men the 
absolute owner of the other ninety-nine, 
or the absolute owner of the soil of the 
island, will make no difference either to 
him or to them. 

In the one case, as the other, the one 
will be the absolute master of the ninety- 
nine — his power extending even to life 
and death, for simply to refuse them per- 
mission to live upon the island would be 
to force them into the sea. 

Upon a larger scale, and through more 
complex relations, the same cause must 
operate in the same way and to the same 
end — the ultimate result, the enslavement 
of laborers, becoming apparent iust as the 

f)ressure increases which (compels them to 
ive on and from land which is treated as 
the exclusive property of others. Take a 
countrv in which the soil is divided among 
a number of proprietors, instead of being 
in the hands of one, and in which, as in 
modem production, the capitalist has been 
specialized from the laborer, and manu- 
factures and exchange, in all their man^ 
branches, have been separated from agn- 
culture. Though less airect and obvious, 
the relations between the owners of the 
soil and the laborers will, with increase of 
population and the improvement of the 
arts, tend to the same absolute mastery on 
the one hand, and the same abject help- 
lessness on the other, as in the case of the 
island we have supposed. Rent will ad- 
vance, while wages will fall. Of the aggre- 
gate produce, tne land owner will get a 
constantly increasing, the laborer a con- 
stantlv uiminishing share. Ju^t as re- 
moval to cheaper land Womes difficult or 
impossible, laborers, no matter what they 
produce, will be reduced to a bare living, 
and the free competition among them, 
where land is monopolized, will force them 
to a condition whicli, though they may be 
mocked with the titles and insignia of 
freedom, will be virtually that of slaver}*- 



There is nothing strange in the fact 
that, in spite of the enormous increase in 
productive power which this century has 
witnessed, and which is still going on, the 
wages of labor in the lower and wider 
strata of industry should everywhere tend 
to the wages of slavery — just enough to 
keep the laborer in working condition. 
For the ownership of the land on which 
and from which a man must live, is vir- 
tually^ the ownership of the man himself, 
and in acknowledging the right of some 
individmds to the exclusive use of the 
land, we condemn others to slaveiy. 
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It was an ancient monarch 

Ruled where the Rhine did flow, 
And naught he loved kg little 

As sorrow, feud and woe : 
His warriors they were striving 

For a treasure in the land ; 
In sooth they- near had perished, 

Each by his brother's hand. 

Then spoke he to the nobles : 

" What boots this gold/' he said, 
" If with the finder's life-blood 

The price thereof is paid ? 
The gold, to end the quarrel. 

Cast to the Rhine away. 
There lie the treasure hidden. 

Till dawns the latest day ! " 

The proud onen took the treasure, 

And cast it to the main ; 
I ween it hath all melted, 

So long it there hath lain , 
But, wedded to the waters. 

That long have o'er it rolled, 
It clothes the swelling vineyards 

With yellow gleam, like gold. 

O, that each man were minded, 
As thought this monarch good, 

That never care might alter 
His high, oaurageous mood I 
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Then deeply would we bury 

Oar sorrows iu the Rhine, 
And, glad of heart and gratefhl, 

Would quaff his fiery wine. 

IVwuIalMi by H. W. DuLGUai. 



THE DREAMER. 

The sun comes up and the sun goes down, 
And day and night are the same as one ; 

The year grows green and the year grows 
brown, 
And what is it all when all is done? 

Grains of sombre or shining sand 

Sliding into and out of the hand. 

And men go down in ships to the seas, 
And a hundred ships are the same as one; 

And backward and forward blows the breeze. 
And what is it all when all is done ? 

A tide with never a shore in sight 

Setting steadily on to the night. 

The fisher droppeth his net in the stream. 
And a hundred streams are the same as one ; 

And the maiden dreameth her love-lit dream. 
And what is it all when all is done ? 

The net of the fisher the burden breaks. 

And alway the dreaming the dreamer wakes. 

IIakbiet Peucott SponroRD.i 



THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. 

[Jane Porter, an English noTellit, oooe Tery 
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fide (1816), and Talen Ronnd a WinUr Hearth (in con- 
Junction with her sister Anna Blaria, 1826). We quote 
from The BGotUeh Chi^B.] 

CORIE LYNN. 

After having traversed many a wearv 
rood of, to him, before untrodden groun(L 
the venerable minstrel of the house of 
Wallace, exhausted by fatigue, sat down 
on the declivity of a steep craig. The 
burning beams of the midday sun now 
beat upon the rocks, but the overshadow- 
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iug foliage uflbrdcd him shelter, and a few 
berries from the brambles, which knit 
themselves over the path he had vet to 
explore, with a draught of water from a 
fnendlv bum, offered themselves to revive 
his enieebled limbs. Insufficient as they 
appeared, he took them, blessing Heaveu 
for sending even these, and strengthened 
by half an hour's rest, again he grasped 
his staff to pursue his way. 

Aft^r brewing a passage through the 
entangled shrubs that grew across the only 
possible footing in this solitar}' wilderness, 
ne went alons the side of the expanding 
stream^ which at every turning of the 
rocks increased in depth and violence. 
The rills from above, and other mountain 
brooks, pouring from abrupt falls down 
the craigB, covered him with spra.v, and 
intercepted his passage. Finding it im- 
practicable to proceea through the rush- 
ing torrent of a cataract, wliose dista'Jt 
roarings might have intimidated even a 
younffer adventurer, he tunied from ite 
tumbling waters, which burst from his 
sight, and crept on his hands and knees 
up the opposite acclivity, catching by the 
fern and other weeds to stay him from 
falling back into the flood below. Pro- 
digious craggy heights towered above his 
head as he ascended ; while the i*olling 
clouds which canopied their summit.s, 
seemed descending to wrap him in their 
** fleecy skirts;" or the projecting ntcka 
bending over the waters of the ^len, left 
him only a narrow shelf in the cliff, along 
which he crept till it brought him to the 
mouth of a cavern. 

He must either enter it or return the 
way he came, or attempt the descent of 
overhanging precipices, which nothing 
could surmount but the pinions of their 
native birds. Above him was the moun- 
tain. Retread his footsteps until he had 
seen his beloved master, he was resolved 
not to do — to perish in these glens would 
be more toleraole to him ; for while he 
moved forward, hope, even in the arms 
of death, would cheer him with the whis- 
per that he was in the path of duty. ITo 
therefore entered the cavity, and passing 
on, soon perceived an aperture, tlirouLli 
which emerging on the other side, lu* 
found himself again on the margin of the 
river. Having attained a wider bed, it 
left; him a still narrower causeway, to per- 
form the remainder of his journey. 

Huge masses of rock, canopied with a 
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thick umbrage of firs, beech, and weeping- 
birch, closecT oyer the glen and almost 
excluded the light of day. But more 
anxious, as he csuculated by the increased 
rapidity of the stream he must now be 
approaching the great fall near his mas- 
ter's concealment. Halbert redoubled his 
speed. But an unlooked-for obstacle baf- 
fled his progress. A growing gloom he 
had not observed in the SKy-exduded 
valley, having entirely overspread the 
heavens, at this moment suddenly dis- 
<;harged itself, amidst peals of thunder, in 
heavy floods of rain upon his head. 

Fearful of being overwhelmed by the 
streams, which now on all sides crossed 
his path, he kept upon the edge of the 
river, to be as far as possible from the 
influence of their violence. And thus he 
proceeded, slowly and with trepidation, 
through numerous defiles, and under the 
plunge of many a mountain-torrent, till 
the augmented storm of a world of waters 
dashing from side to side, and boiling up 
with the noise and fiirv of the contending 
elements above, told him he was indeed 
not far from the fall of Corie Lynn. 

The spray was spread in so thick a mist 
over the glen, he knew not how to advance. 
A step further might be on the firm earth, 
but more probably illusive, and dash him 
into the roaring Lynn, where he would h% 
ingulfed at once m its fiirious whirlpool. 
He paused and looked around. The rain 
had ceased, but the thunder still rolled at 
u distance, and echoed tremendously from 
the surrounding rocks. Halbert shook his 
gray locks, streaming with wet, and looked 
towards the sun, now gilding with its last 
rays the vast sheets ot falling water. 

**This is thine hour, my master I** ex- 
claimed the old man ; *^and surelv I am 
too near the Lynn to be far from thee ! ** 

With these words he raised the pipe 
that hung at his breast, and blew tnree 
^^t^dins of the appointea air. In former 
<hiys it used to call from her bower that 
''fair star of evening," the beauteous 
Marion, now departea forever into her 
native heaven. The notes trembled as his 
agitated breath breathed them into the 
instrument ; but feeble as they were, and 
though the roar of the cataract might 
have prevented their reaching a less atten- 
t i ve ear than that of Wallace, yet he sprang 
I'rom the innermost recess under the fall, 
and dashing through its rushing waters, 
the next instant was at the side ofHalbert. 

Vol. X. 



^ * * Faithful creature ! ' ' cried he, catching 
him in his arms, with all the joy of that 
moment which ends the anxious wish to 
learn tidings of what is dearest in the 
world, ** how fares my Marion?'* 

** I am weary," cried the heart-stricken 
old man : ^ ' take me within your sanctuary, < 
and I will tell you all." 

Wallace perceived that his time-worn 
servant was indeed exhausted ; and know- 
ing the toils and hazards of the perilous 
track he must have passed over in his way 
to this fearfrd solitude ; also remembering 
how, as he sat in his shelter, he had him- 
self dreaded the effects of the storm upon 
so aged a traveller, he no longer wondered 
at the dispirited tone of his greeting, and 
readily accounted for the pale countenance 
and tremulous step which at first had ex- 
cited his alarm. 

Giving the old man his hand, he led 
him with caution to the brink of the 
hyun ' and then folding him in his arms, 
dashed with him through the tumbling 
water into the cavern he had chosen for 
his asylum. Halbert sunk against its rockv 
side, and putting forth his hand to eaten 
some of tne water as it fell, drew a few 
drops to his parched lips, and swallowed 
them. After this light refreshment, h(i 
breathed a little and turned his eyes upon 
his anxious master. 

**Are you sufficiently recovered, Hal- 
bert, to tell me how you left my dearest 
Marion?" 

Halbert dreaded to see the animated 
light which now cheered him from the 
eyes of his master overclouded with the 
Cimmerian horrors his story must unfold ; 
he evaded the direct reply. ** I saw jrour 
guest in safety ; I saw him and the iron 
box on their way to Both well." 

** What ! " inquired Wallace, "were we 
mistaken ? was not the earl dead when we 
looked into the well ? ' ' Halbert replied in 
the negative, and was proceeding with a cir- 
cumstantial account of his reooveiy and his 
departure, when Wallace interrupted him. 
But what of my m£e^ Halbert? why 
tell me of others before of her? She 
whose safety and remembrance are now . 
my sole comfort?" I 

'* Oh, my dear lord ! " cried Halbert, 
throwing nimself on his knees in a i 
)aroxysm of mental agony, " she remem- ' 
yen you where best ner prayers can be 
learcL She kneels for her beloved Wal- 
ace, before the throne of Qod ! " 

231 
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*'Halbert!" cried Sir WiUiam in a 
low and fearful voice, **wliat would you 
say? My Marion — speak ! tell me in one 
word she lives ! ' ' 

*' In heaven!" 

At this confinnation of a sudden terror, 
imbibed from the ambiguous words of 
Halbert, and which his fond heart would 
not allow him to acknowledge to himself, 
Wallace covered his face with his hands 
and fell with a deep groan against the 
side of the cavern. The homd idea of 
premature maternal pains, occasioned by 
anguish for him ; of her consequent death, 
involving perhaps that of her infant, struck 
him to the soul ; a mist seemed passing 
over his eyes; life was receding; and 
gladly did he believe he felt his spirit on 
tne eve of joining hers. 

In having declared that the idol of his 
master's heart no longer existed for him 
in this world, Halbert thought he had 
revealed the worst, and he went on : 
*'Her latest breath was spent in prayer 
for vbu. *My Wallace' were the last 
words her angel spirit uttered as it issued 
from her bleeding wounds." 

The ciy that burst from the heart of 
Wallace, as he started on his feet at 
this horrible disclosure, seemed to pierce 
through all the recesses of the glen ; and 
with an instantaneous and dismal return 
was re-€Kehoed from rock to rock. Halbert 
threw his arms round his master's knees. 
The frantic blaze of his eye struck him 
with affright **Hcar me, my lord; for 
the sake of your wife, now an angel 
hovering near you, hear what I have 
to say.' 

Wallace looked around with a wild 
countenance. **Mv Marion near me I 
Blessed spirit I On, my murdered wife ! 
my unborn babe ! Who made those 
wounds?" cried he, catching Halbert' s 
arm with a tremenaous though uncon- 
scious grasp ; ^^ tell me who had the heart 
to aim a blow at that angel's life ? " 

"The governor of Lanark," replied 
Halbert. 

**How? for what?" demanded Wal- 
lace, with the terrific glare of madness 
shooting from his eyes. ** My wife ! my 
wife ! wnat had she done?" 

"He came at the head of a band of 
ruffians, and seizing my lady, commanded 
her on the peril of her lifo. to declare 
where you and the Earl of jNIar and the 
box of treasure were concealed. My lady 



persisted to refuse him information, and 
in a deadly rage he plunged his sword 
into her breast." Wallace clenched his 
hands over his face, and Halbert went on. 
"Before he aimed a second blow, I had 
broken from the men who held me, and 
thrown myself on her bosom ; but all 
could not save her; the villain's sword 
had penetrated her heart ! " 

"Great God!" exclaimed Wallace, 
"dost thou hear this murder?" His 
hands were stretched toward heaven ; then 
falling on his knees, with his eyes fixed. 
"Give me power, Almighty Judge! 
cried he, " to assert thy justice I Let me 
avenge this angel's blood, and then take 
me to thy mercy !" 

"My gracious master," cried Halbert, 
seeing him rise with a stem composure, 
" here is the fatal sword : the blood on it 
is sacred, and I brought it to you." 

Wallace took it in nis hand. He jgazed 
at it, touched it, and kissed it frantically. 
The blade was hardly yet diy, and the en- 
sanguined hue came on upon the pressure. 
"Marion! Marion!" cried he, "is it 
thine? Does thy blood stain my lip?" 
He paused for a moment, leaning his 
burning forehead against the fatal blade ; 
then looking up with a terrific smile, 
"Beloved of mv soul! never shall this 
sword leave my hand till it has drunk the 
life-blood of thy murderer. * * 

"What is it you intend, mj; lord?" 
cried Halbert, viewing with increased 
alarm the resolute ferocitjr which now, 
blazing from everv part of his countenance, 
seemed to dilate his figure with more than 
mortal daring. "WTiat can you do?" 
Your single arm — " 

" I am not single — God is with me. I 
am his avenger. Now tremble. t3rranny ! 
I come to nurl thee down ! ' At tne 
word he sprang from the cavern's mouth, 
and had already reached the topmost clifi' 
when the piteous cries of Halbert pene- 
trated his ear ; they recalled him to recol- 
lection, and returning to his faithful ser- 
vant, ne tried to soothe his fears, and 
spoke in a composed though determined 
tone. " I will lead vou from this solitude 
to the mountains, where the shepherds of 
Ellerslie are tending their flocks. With 
them you will find a refuge, till you have 
strength to reach Bothwell Castle. Lord 
Mar will protect you for my sake." 

Halbert now remembered the bugle, and 
putting it into his master's hand, witn its 
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accoiiJpan>iug message, asked fur some 
testimony in return, Uiat the earl might 
know he had delivered it safely. **Even 
a lock of your precious hair, my beloved 
master, will be sufficient/' 

**Thou shalt have it, severed from my 
head by this accursed steel, ' ' answered Wal- 
lace, taking off his bonnet, and letting his 
amber locks fall in tresses on his shoulders, 
llalbert burst into a fresh flood of tears, 
for he remembered how often it had been 
the delight of Marion to comb those bright 
tresses and to twist them round her ivory 
lingers. Wallace looked up as the old 
man's sobs became audible, and read his 
thoughts : **It will never be again, Hal- 
bfert, cried he, and with a firm grasp of 
the sword he cut off a large handful oi his 
hair. 

*' Marion, thy blood hath marked it I " 
exclaimed he: **and every hair on my 
head shall be dyed of the same hue, before 
this sword is sheathed upon thy murderers. 
Here. Halbert," continued he, knotting it 
together, '' take this to the Earl of Mar : 
it IS all, most likely, he will ever see again 
of William Wallace. Should I fall, tell 
him to look on that, and in m v wrongs 
read the future miseries of Scotland, and 
remember that God armeth the patriot's 
hand. Let him act on that conviction, 
and Scotland may yet be free.** 

Halbert placed the lock in his bosom, 
but again repeated his entreaties^hat his 
master would accompany him to iBothwell 
Castle. He urged the consolation he 
would meet from the good earl's friend- 



If he indeed regard me," returned 
Wallace, ^^for my sake let him cherish 
vou. My consolations must come from a 
higher hand : I go where it directs. If I 
live, you shall see me again, but twilight 
approaches — we must away. The sun 
mu.st not rise again upon Heselrigge." 

Halbert now followed the rapiasteps of 
Wallace, who. assisting the feeble umbs 
of his faithful servant, drew him up the 
precipitous side of the Lynn,' and then 
leapinji; from rock to rock, awaited with 
impatience the slower advances of the 
poor old harper, as he crept round a circuit 
of overhanging cliffis, to join him on the 
summit of tne craigs. 

1 The oaTern which sheltered Sir William Wallace, 
near Gorle Lynn, is jet revered by the people of 
Sooilaod. 



Together they struck into the most in- 
accessible defiles of the mountains, and 
proceeded, till on discerning smoke wniten- 
in^ with its ascending curls the black 
siaes of the impending rocks, Wallace 
saw himself near the object of his search. 
He sprang on a high cliff* projecting over 
this mountain-valley, and blowing his 
bugle with a few notes of Jthc well-known 
pihrocli of Lanarkshire, was answered by 
the reverberations of a thousand echoes. 

At the loved sounds which had not 
dared to visit their ears since the Scottish 
standard was lowered to Edward, the hills 
seemed teeming with life. Men rushed 
from their fastnesses, and women with 
their babes eagerly followed, to see whence 
sprung a summons so dear to every Scot- 
tish heart Wallace stood on the cliff', 
like the newly-aroused genius of his coun- 
try: his long plaid floated afar, and his 
glittering hair, streaming on the blast, 
seemed to mingle with tiie golden fires 
which shot from the heavens. Wallace 
raised his eyes — a clash as of the tu- 
mult of contending armies filled the sky, 
and flames, and flashing steel, and the 
horrid red of battle, streamed from the 
clouds upon the hills.' 

** Scotsmen!" cried Wallace, wavinir 
the fatal sword, which blazed in the glare 
of these northern lights, like a fllaming 
brand, ** behold how the heavens cry 
aloud to you I I come, in the midst of 
their fires, to call 3'ou to vengeance. I 
come in the name of all ye hold dear, of 
the wiyesof your bosoms, and the childreu 
in their arms, to tell you the poniard of 
England is unsheathed — innocence and 
age and infancjr fall before it. With thi» 
sword, last night, did Heselrigpre, the 
English t3Tant of Lanark, break into my 
house, and murder my wife 1 " 

The shriek of horror that burst from 
every mouth interrupted Wallace. * * Ven- 
geance ! vengeance I " was the cry of the 
men, while tumultuous lamentations for 
the ''sweet Lady of Ellerslie " filled the 
air from the women. 

Wallace sprang from the cliff into the 
midst of his brave countrymen. ' ' Follow 
me, then, to strike the mortal blow.** 

*' Lead on ! " cried a vigorous old man. 
''I drew this stout claymore last in the 

>The late Duke of Gkmi4>n exhibited a eimilar eceno 
to Prince Leopold, when hie royal hlghneee tiattad 
Gordon Oartle, his '* hUle t«>cmlnc with life." 
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battle of Largs J Life and Alexander bless her, and some departed to record 

was then the word of victory: now, ye ac- her virtues in heaven, 

cursed Southrons, ye shall meet the **AhI is she gone?" cried a young 

Rhg&n^ of Death ana Lady Marion,^ ^ woman, raising her face, covered with 

Death and Lady Marion ! '' was tears, from the bosom of her infant ; "ig 

echoed with shouts from mouth t« mouth, the loveHest lady that ever the sun shone 

Every sword was drawn ; and those hardy upon, cold in the grave ? Alas, for me ! 

peasants who owned none, seizing the she it was that gave me the roof under 

instruments of pasturage, armed them- which my babv was born ; she it was who, 

selves with wol^spears, pickaxes, forks, when the Southron soldiers slew my father, 

and scythes. and drove us from our home in Ayrshire, 

Sixty resolute men now arranged them- gave to my old mother, and mv then 

selves around their chief ^ Wallace, whose wounded husband, our cottage by the 

widowed heart turned icy cold at the bumside. Ah ! well can I spare him now 

dreadful slogan of his Marion's name, to avenge her niurder.*' 

more fiercely grasped his sword, and mur- The night being far advanced^ Halbert 

mured to himself, ^' From this hour may retired, at the invitation of this young 

Scotland date her liberty, or Wallace re- woman, to repose on the heather-bed of 

turn no more ! My faithful friends," her husband, who was now absent with 

cried he, turning to his men, and placing Wallace. The rest of the peasantry with- 

his plumed bonnet on his head, ^Met the drew to their coverts, while she and some 

spints of your fathers inspire your souls; other women whose anxieties would not 

ye go to assert that freedom for which allow them to sleep, sat at the cavern's 

they died. Before the moon sets, the mouth watching the slowly moving hours, 

tyrant of Lanark must fall in blood. The objects of their fond anafervent 

^* Death and Lady Marion ! " was the prajrers, Wallace and his little army, were 

pealing answer that echoed from the hills, rapidly pursuing their march. It was 

WaUace again sprang on the cliffs. His midnight — all was silent as they hurried 

brave peasants followed him ; and taking through the glen, as they ascended with 

their rapid march by a near cut through flying footsteps the steep acclivities that 

a hitherto unexplored defile of the Cart- led to the clins which overhung the vale 

lane Craigs. leaping chasms, and climbing of Ellerslie. Wallace must pass along 

perpendicular rocks, they suffered no ob- their brow. Beneath was the tomb of his 

stacles to impede their steps, while thus sacrificed Marion ! He rushed forwuxl to 

rushing onwiurd like lions to tneir prey. snatch one look, even of the roof whioh 

shrouded her beloved remains. 

TANAPir rkfmv ^^^ ^^ ^^^ moment before he mounted 

the intervening height a soldier m English 
The women, and the men whom age armor crossed the path, and was seiz^ by 
withheld from so desperate an enterprise, his men. One or them would have cut 
now thronged arouna Halbert, to ask a him down, but Wallace turned awavthe 
circumstantial account of the disaster weapon. *' Hold, Scot!" cried he, 'you 
which had filled all with so much horror. are not a Southron, to strike the defence- 
Many tears followed his recital ; not one less. This nian has no sword." 
of his auditors was an indifferent listener ; The reflection on their enemy, which this 
all had individuallv, or in persons dear to plea of mercy contained, reconciled the 
them, partaken of the tender Marion's impetuous Scots to the clemency of their 
benevolence. Their sick-beds had been l^er. The rescued man jojrfully reoog- 
oomforted by her charity ; her voice had niain^ the voice of Wallace, exclaimed, 
often administered consolation to their ''It is my lord ! It is Sir William Wallace 
sorrows ; her hand had smoothed their that has saved my life a second time I " 
pillows, and placed the crucifix before "Who are you?" asked Wallaoe; 
their dying eyes. Some had recovered to "that helmet can cover no friend of 
mine." 

iln the battle of Largs, Sir Malcolm Wallace, the *^ I &ni yOUr Servant Dugald," retumcd 

father of Wallace, fell gloriously fighting againat Uie the man, "he whom yOlUT brave aim 

DanM. saved from the battle-axe of Arthur Hes- 

* Slogan, K) the war- word was temwd. clriggC. 
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^'I caDDOt now ask you how you came 
by that armor ; but if you be yet a Soot, 
throw it off and follow me. ' ' 

*' Not to Ellerslie, mv lord/* cried he ; 
*' it has been plundered and burnt to the 
ground by the governor of Lanark. " 

**Then," exclaimed Wallace, striking 
his breast, ^'are the remains of my be- 
loved Marion forever ravished fix>m my 
eyes? Insatiate monster I '* 

**He is Scotland's curse," cried the 
veteran of Largs. ** Forward, my lord, 
in mercy to vour country's groans I ' 

Wallace had now mounted the craig 
which overlooked KUerslie. His once 
happy home had disappeared, and all 
beneath lay a heap oi smoking ashes. 
He hastened from the sight^ and directing 
the point of his sword with a foroemJ 
action toward Ijanark, re-echoed with 
supernatural strength, ** Forward ! y 

With the rapidity of lightning his little 
host flew over the hilb, reached the cliffs 
which divided them from the town, and 
leaped down before the outward trench of 
the castle of Lanark. In a moment Wal- 
lace sprang so feeble a barrier ; and with 
a shout of death, in which the tremendous 
slogan of his men now joined, he rushed 
upon the guard that held the northern 
gate. 

Here slept the governor. Tlicse oppo- 
nents being slain by the first sweep oi the 
Scottish swords, WallacH^ hastened on- 
ward, winged with twofold retribution. 
The noise of battle was behind him : for 
the shouts of his men had arousea the 
garrison and drawn its soldiers, half 
naked, to the si)ot He reached the door 
of the gov(»rnor. The sentinel who stood 
there flew Ixjfore the terrible warrior that 
presented himself All the mighty ven- 
geance of Wulla(re blazed in his face and 
seemed to surround his figure with a ter- 
rible splendor. With one stroke of his 
f(K)t he drove the door from its hinges, 
and rushed into the room. 

What a sight for the now awakene<l 
and guilty Ileselrigge ! It was the hus- 
band oi' the defenceless woman he had 
uiurdcnMl, come in the power of justice, 
with uplilted arm and vengeance in his 
eyes ! With a terrific s<treani of despair, 
and an outcry for the mercy he dareu not 
expect, he fell b:u>k into the IhmI and sought 
an unavailing shield beneath its folds. 

'* Marion ! Marion ! *' cried Wallace, as 
he threw himself towards the bed and 



buried the sword, yet red with her blood, 
through the coverlid, deep into the heart 
of her murderer. A fiend -like yell from 
the slain Heselrigge told him his work 
was done ; and drawing out the sword he 
took the streaming blade in his hand. 
"Vengeance is satisfied," cried he: 
**thus, O God! do I henceforth divide 
self from my heart!" As he spoke he 
snapped the sword in twain, ana throw- 
ing away the pieces, put back with his 
hand the impending weapons of his brave 
companions, who, having cleared the pas- 
sage of their assailants, had hurried for- 
ward to assist in ridding their oountiy of 
so detestable a tyrant. 

** 'Tis done," cried he. As he spoke he 
drew down the coverlid and discovered 
the body of the governor weltering in 
blood. The ghastly countenance, on which 
the agonies of hell seemed imprinted, 
glared horrible even in death. 

Wallace turned away; but the men 
exulting in the sight, with a shout of 
triumph exclaimed, ''oo fall the enemies 
of Sir William WaUace!" 

^'Kather so fall the enemies of Scot- 
land ! " cried he : ** fix)m this hour Wal- 
lace has neither love nor resentment but 
for her. Heaven has heard me devote 
myself to work our country's freedom or 
to die. Who will follow me in so just a 
cause ? * 

*' All !— with W^allacc forever ! " 

The new^ clamor which this resolution 
excited, intimidated a fresh band of sol- 
diers, who were hastening across the court- 
yard to seek the enemy m the governor's 
apartments. But on the noise they hastily 
retreate<l, and no exertions of their officers 
could prevail on them to advance again, 
or even to appe^ir in sight, when the reso- 
lute Scots witn Wallace at their head soon 
afterwards issued from the great gate. 

The English commanders seeing the 

{)anic of their men, and which they were 
ess able to surmount on account of the 
way to the gate lieing strewn with their 
slain oomraues, fell l)a(*k into the shadow 
of the towers, where by the light of the 
moon, like men panilj'zed, they viewed 
the departure of their enemies over the 
trenches. 

CARTI^NK CRAI08. 

The sun was rising from the eastern 
hills, when the victorious group re-cntertMl 
the mountain-glen where their familiea 
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lay. Tlie cheerful sounds of their bugles 
aroused the sleepers from their caves; 
and manv were the gratulations and em- 
braces wnich welcomed the warriors to af- 
fection and repose. 

Wallace, while he threw himself along 
a bed of purple heath gathered for him by 
many a busy female hand, listened with a 
calmed mind to the fond inquiries of Hal- 
bert, who, awakened by the first blast of 
the horn, nad started from his shelter and 
hastened to hail the safe return of his 
master. While his faithful followers re- 
tired each to the bosom of his rejoicing 
family, the fugitive chief of Ellerslie re- 
mainea alone with the old man, and re- 
counted to him the success of the enter- 
prise, and the double injuries he had 
avenged. * ^ The assassin, ' continued he, 
''has paid with his Hfe for his inexpiable 
crime. He is slain, and with him several 
of Edward's garrison . My venffcanoe may 
be appeased ; but what, Halbert, can 
bring redress to my widowed heart? All 
is lost to me : I have now nothing to do 
with this world, but as I may be the in- 
strument of good to others I The Scottish 
sword has now been redrawn against our 
foes ; and, with the blessing ot Heaven, 
I swear that it shall not be sheathed till 
Scotland be rid of the tyranny which has 
slain my happiness 1 This night my gallant 
Scots have sworn to accomplish my vow, 
and death or liberty must be the future 
fate of Wallace and nis friends. ' ' 

At these words tears ran down the 
eheeks of the venerable harper. ** Alas I 
my too brave master.*' exclaimed he, 
*'what is it you would do? Why rush 
mpon certain destruction ? For the sake of 
her memory, whom you deplore : in pity 
to the worthy Earl of Mar, who will arraign 
himself as the cause of all these calamities, 
and of your death should you fall, retract 
this desperate vow ! ' ' 

'*No, mv good Halbert,** returned 
Wallace, ** I am neither desperate nor in- 
efficient ; and you, faithful creature, shall 
have no cause to mourn this night's reso- 
lution. Go to Lord Mar, ana tell him 
what are my resolves. I have nothing 
now that binds me to Hfe but my country ; 
and henceforth she shall be to me as 
mistress, wife, and child. Would you de- 
prive me of this tie, Halbert ? Would you, 
Dy persuading me to resign my interest in 
her, devote me to a hermit s seclusion 
amongst these rocks? for I will never 



again appear in the tracks of men if it be 
not as tlie defender of her rights. * * 

''But where, my master, shall we find 
you should the earl choose to join you 
with his followers? '* 

" In this wilderness, whence I shall not 
remove rashly. My purpose is to save mv 
countrymen, not to sacrifice them in neea- 
less dangers. ' ' 

Halbert oppressed with sorrow at the 
images his forebodins^ heart drew of the 
direnil scenes in which his beloved master 
had pledged himself to become the leader, 
bowed his head with submission, and leav- 
ing Wallace to his rest, retired to the 
mouth of the cavern to weep alone. 

It was noon before the chief awaked 
from the death -like sleep into which kind 
nature had plunged his long harassed 
senses. He opened his eyes languidly, 
and when the sight of his rocky apartment 
forced on him the recollection of all his 
miseries, he uttered a deep groan. That 
sad sound, so different from the jocund 
voice with which Wallace used to issue 
from his rest, struck on the heart of Hal- 
bert ; he drew near his master to receive 
his last commands for Bothwell. *'0n 
my knees,** added he, " will I implore the 
earl to send you succors. " 

'*He needs not prayers for that,*' re- 
turned Wallace ; "out depart, dear, wor- 
thy Halbert ; it will comfort me to know 
you are in safety ; and whithersoever ^ou 
go, you carry my thanks and blessings 
with you.** 

Old age opens the fountains of tears ; 
Halbert' s flowed profusely, and bathed his 
master' s hand. Could Wallace have wept, 
it would have been then ;^ but that gentle 
emollient of grief was denied to him, and, 
with a voice of assumed cheerfulness, he 
renewed his efforts to encourage his de- 
sponding servant. Half persua^Sed that a 
Superior Being did indeed call his beloved 
master to some extraordinary exertions for 
Scotland, Halbert bade him an anxious 
farewell, and then withdrew, to commit 
him to the fidelity of the companions of 
his destiny. A few of them led the old 
man on his way, as far as the western de- 
clivity of the hills, and then, bidding him 
good speed, he took the remainder of his 
journey alone. 

Afler traversing many a weary mile, 
between Cartlane Craigs and BDthwell 
Castle, he reached the valley in which that 
fortress stands, and calling to the warder 
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at his gati^s, that he came from Sir William 
Wallace, was immediately admitted, and 
conducted into the castle. 

Halbert was led hy a servant into a spa- 
cious chamber, where the earl lay upon a 
couch. A lady, richlv habited, and in the 
bloom of life, sat at his head. Another, 
much younger, and of resplendent beauty, 
knelt at his feet with a salver of medical 
cordials in her hand. The Lady Marion's 
loveliness had been that of a soft moon- 
light evening: but the face which now 
turned upon Halbert as he entered, was 
"full of light, and splendor, and ioy;*' 
and the old man's eyes even though 
dimmed in tears, were dazzled. A young 
man stood near ner. On the entrance or 
Halbert, whom the earl instantly recog- 
nized, he raised himself on his arm, and 
welcomed him . The young lady rose, and 
thevoung man stepped eagerly forward. 

The earl inquired anxioushr for ^ Sir 
William Wallace, and asked if he might 
4^xpect him soon at BothwelL 

* He cannot yet come, my lord,** re- 
yljed Halbert ; '' hard is the task he has 
laid upon his valiant head ; but he is 
avenged ! He has slain the governor of 
I Anark. ' ' A faint exclamation oroke from 
the lips of the young lady. 

** How ?'* demanoed the earl 

Halbert now gave a particular account 
of the anguish of Wallace, when he was 
told of the sanguinary events which had 
taken place at fillerslie. As the honest 
harper described, in his own ardent lan- 
guage, the devoted zeal with which the 
shepherds on the heights took up arms to 
avenge the wrong done to their chief, the 
countenance of the young lady, and of the 
youth, glowed through tears ; they looked 
on each other, and Halbert proceeded : — 

"When my dear master and his valiant 
troop were pursuing their way to Lanark, 
he was met by Dugald, the wounded man 
who had rushed into the room to apprise 
U8 of the advance of the EngHsh roroes. 
During the confusion of that horrible 
night, and in the midst of the contention, 
in spite of his feebleness he crept away 
and concealed himself from the soldiers 
amongst the bushes of the glen. When 
all was over, he came from his hiding- 
place : and finding the Englbh soldier s 
Delmet and cloak, poor Du^d, still fear- 
fii] of falling in with any straggling party 
of Heselrigge's, dif(guiscn himself in those 
Southron ^thes. Kxhaosted with hun- 



^r, he was venturing towards the house 
m search of food, when the sight of armed 
men in the hall made him hastily retreat 
into his former place of refuge. His 
alarm was soon increased by a redoubled 
noise from the house ; oaths and horrid 
bursts of merriment seemed to have 
turned that once abode of honor and of 
loveliness into the clamorous haunts of 
ribaldry and rapine. In the midst of the 
uproar, he was surprised by seeing flames 
issue from the winoows. Soldiers poured 
from the doors with shouts of triumph : 
some earned off the boot^, and others 
watched by the fire till the mterior of the 
building was consumed, and the rest sunk 
a heap of smoking ruins. 

"Tne work completed, these horrid 
ministers of devastation left the vale to 
its own solitude. Du^d, after waiting a 
long time to asoertam they were qmte 
^ne, crawled from the bushes and ascend- 
ing the difiis, he was speeding to the 
mountains, when encountering our armed 
shepherds, they mistook him for an Eng- 
lish soldier, and seized him. The chief 
of ruined Ellerslie recognized his servant ; 
and, with redoubled indignation, his fol- 
lowers heard the histoir of the moulder- 
ing ashes before them. 

* Brave, persecuted Wallace!*' ex- 
daimed the eari* "'how dearly was my 
life purchased! Hut proceed, Halbert; 
tell me that he returned safe from 
Lanark.'* 

EUdbert now recounted the dreadful 
scenes which took place in that town ; and 
that when the governor fell, Wallace made 
a vow never to mingle with the world 
again till Scotland should be free. 

*^ Alas ! " cried the earl, "" what mirade 
is to effect that? Surely he will not bory 
these noble qualities, that prime of man- 
hood within the gloom of a doister?" 

'*No, my lora; he has retired to tlie 
fastoeflses of Cartlane Craigs." 

"Why," resumed Mar, *'whydidlie 
not rather fly to me? This castle is strong, 
and while one stone of it remains upon 
another, not all the hosts of En^^and 
should take him hence." 

" It was not your friendship he donbt- 
ed," returned the old man j ** love for his 
country compels him to rneot all comfort 
in which she does not snare. His last 
words to me were these : * I have nothing 
now to do but to assert the liberties of 
Scotland, and to rid her of her cnemiei. 
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Go to Lord Mar ; take this lock of my 
hair, stained with the Uood of my wife. 
It is all, most likely, he will ever again see 
of William Wallace. Should I fall, tell 
him to look on that^ and in my wrongs 
read the future misenes of Scotland ; and 
remember that God armeth the patriot ! ' " 

Tears dropped so fast from the young 
lady's eyes, sne was obliged to walk to a 
windoWj to restrain a more violent burst 
of grier. 

* 01 my uncle,*' cried the youth, 
''surely the freedom of Scotland is possi- 
ble. I feel in my soul, that the wonls of 
the brave Wallace are prophetic** 

The earl held the lock of hair in his 
hands ; he regarded it, lost in meditation. 

***God armeth the patriot!**' He 
paused again, his before pallid cheek tak- 
mg a thousand animated nues ; then rais- 
ing the sacred present to his lips, ' ^ Yes, * ' 
cned he. "thy vow shall be performed* 
and while Donald Mar has an arm to wield 
a sword, or a man to follow to the field, 
thou shalt command both him and them ! ' 

**But not as you are, my lord I " cried 
the elder lady • ** your wounds are yet un- 
healed ; your fever is still raging i Would 
it not be madness to expose your safety at 
such a crisis?" 

"I shall not take arms m3r8elf," an- 
swered he, "till I can bear them to effect; 
meanwhile of all my clan, and of m^ 
fnends, that I can raise to guard the life 
of my deliverer and to promote the cause, 
must be summoned. This lock shall be 
my pennon ; and what Scotsman will look 
on that, and shrink from his colors ! 
Here, Helen, my child," cried he, ad- 
dressmg the young lady, "before to- 
morrow s dawn, have this hair wrought 
into my banner. It will be a patriot's 
standard ; and let his own irresistible words 
be the motto — God armeth 7W«. " 

Helen advanced with awe-struck trepi- 
dation. Having been told by the earl of 
the eenerous vaJor of Wallace, and of the 
cruel death of his lady, she haid conceived 
a gratitude and a pity deeper than lan- 
guage could express for the man who had 
lost so much by succoring one so dear to 
her. She took the lock, wavinc in yellow 
light upon her hands, and, trenibling with 
emotion, was leaving the room, when she 
heard her cousin tnrow himself on his 
knees. 

"I beseech you, my honored unde," 
cried he, "if you have love for me, or 



value for my future fame, allow me to be 
the bearer of yon banner to Sir William 
Wallace," 

Helen stopped at the threshold to hear 
the reply. 

" You could not, my dear nephew," re- 
turned the earl, " have asked me any favor 
I could grant with so much joy. To- 
morrow I will collect the peasantry of 
Both well, and with those, and my own 
followers, you shall join Wallace the same 
night" 

Ignorant of the horrors of war, and only 
alive to the glory of the present cause, 
Helen sympathized in the ardor of her 
cousin, and with a thrill of sad delight 
hurried to her apartment, to commence 
her task. 

Far different were the sentiments of th& 
young countess, her stepmother. As soon 
as Lord Mar had let this declaration escape 
his lips, alarmed at the effect so much 
agitation might have on his enfeebled 
constitution, and fearful of the perilous 
cause he ventured thus openly to eppouse. 
she desired his nephew to take the now 
comforted Halbert (who was pouring forth 
his gratitude to the earl for the prompti- 
tude of his orders]), and see that he wiui 
attended with hospitality. 

When the room was left to the eari and 
herself, she ventured to remonstrate with 
him upon the facility with which he had 
become a party in so treasonable a matter. 
"Consider, my lord," continued she, 
"that Scotland is now entirely in the 
I>ower of the English monarch. His gar- 
risons occupy our towns, his creatures hold 
cveiy place of trust in the kingdom I " 

"And is such a list of oppressions, my 
dear lady, to be an amiment for longer 
bearing them ? Had I, and other Scot- 
tish nobles, dared to resist this over- 
whelming power afler the battle of Dun- 
bar ; had we, instead of kissing the sword 
that robbed us of our liberties, kept our 
own unsheathed within the bulwarks of 
our mountains, Scotland might now be 
free 'I should not have been insulted by 
our English tyrants in the streets of La- 
nark ; and, to save my life, WilUam Wal- 
lace would not now be mourning his mur- 
dered wife, and without a home to shelter 
him!" 

Lady Mar paused at this observation, 
but resumed : " That may be true. But 
the die is cast ; Scotland is lost forever ; 
and. by your attempting to a5«ist your 



friend !□ this rash essay to recover it, jou 
will only lose yourself also, without pre- 
serring him. The project is wild and 
needless. What would you have? Now 
that the contention between the two kings 
is past ; now that Baliol has surrendered 
his crown to England, is not Scotland at 
peace?" 

"A bloody peace, Joanna," answered 
the earl; "witness these wounds. An 
usurper's peace is more destructive than 
hb open hostilities ; plunder and assassin- 
ation are its concomitants. I have now 
seeD and felt enough of Kdward's jurisdic- 
tion. It is lime Ishould awake, and, like 
Wallace, determine to die for Scotland, or 
avenge her." 

Lady Mar wept. "Cruel Donald! is 
this the reward of all my love and duty? 
You tear yourself from me, you consign 
your estates to sequestration, you rob your 
children of their name : nay, by your iu- 
fectiouseiample, you stimulateour brother 
Bothwell's son to head the hand that is to 
join this roadman, Waliacc !" 

"Hold, Joanna! "cried the earl; "what 
is it I hear? You call the hero who, in 
saving your husband's life, reduced him- 
self to these cruel eictremitieB, 3,m<id>juml 
Was he mad because he prevent<!d the 
Countess of Mar from being a widow? 
Was he mad because he prevented her 
children from being fatherless?" 

The countess, overcooie by this cutting 
reproach, threw herself upon her hus- 
band's neck. "Alas I my lord I " cried she, 
"all is madness to ine that would plunge 
you into danj^cr. Think of your own 
safety ; of my innocent twins now in their 
oi»d]e, should you fall. Think of our bro- 
ther's feelings when you send his only son 
to join one he, perhaps, will coll a rebel !" 
If Earl Both well con Hidercd himself a 
vassal of Edward's he would not now be 
with Lord Loch-awe. I^Vom the moment 
that gallant Highlander retired to Argyle- 
shire, the King of England regarded his 
adherents with suanioion. Bothwell's 
present visit to I>x!n-awe, you see, is 
sufficient to sanction the plunder of this 
castle by the pfia-fjil government you ap- 
prove. You saw the opening of these 
proceedings ! And had they come to their 
dreadful issue, where, my dear Joaniiii, 
would now be your home, your husband, 
your children? It was the arm of the 
bruve chief of Ellerslie which saved them 
&omdestrut:iLon." 
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Lady Mar shuddered. "I admit the 
truth of what you say. But, oh I is it not 
hard to put my all to the hazard ; to see 
the bloody field on one side of my beloved 
Donald and the mortal scaffold on the 
other?'' 

"Hush!" cried the earl, "it is justioe 
that beckons me, and victory will receive 
me to her arms. Let, Power above I " 
exclaimed he. in the fervor of enthusiasm, 
"let the victorious field for Scotland be 
Donald Mar's grave, rather than doom 
him to live a witness of her miseries 1 " 

" I cannot stay to hear you ! ' ' answered 
the countess. " I must invoke the Vimn 
to give me courage to be a patriot's wife ; 
at present, your words are daggers to 

In uttering this she hastily withdrew, 
and left the earl to muse on the past^-to 
concert plans for the portentous niture. 
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THE CID. 



Accordingly, they enter into the reeolution of leaving 
Valenci* ; but, determining at the same time to execute 
a project of the basest and meet unmanly revenge, they 
request of the Cid to be allowed to take their brides with 
them upon a journey to Carrion, under pretense of 
making them acquainted with the property which had 
been settled upon them at their marriage. The Cid is 
aware that their situation is an uneasy one ; he readily 
consents, takes leave of them with great cordiality, 
loads them with presents, and at their departure bestows 
upon them the two celebrated swords, Culada and 
Tison. The Infants pursue their journey till they 
arrive in a wilderness, where they dismiss their follow- 
ers, and, being left alone with their brides, proceed to 
execute their scheme of vengeance, by stripping them 
and ** mangling them with spurs and thongs,** till they 
leave them without signs of life ; in this state they are 
found by a relation of the Cid's, Feles Hu&oz, who, 
suspecting some evil design, had followed them at a 
distance. They are brought back to Valencia. The 
Cid demands justice. The king assembles the Cortes 
upon the occasion. The Cid, being called upon to state 
his grievances, confines himself to the claim of the two 
swords which he had given to his sons-in-law, and 
which he now demands back, since they have forfeited 
that character. The swords are restored without hesi- 
tation, and ths Cid immediately bestows them upon 
two of his champions, lie then rises again, and, upon 
the same plea, requires the restitution of the gifts and 
trsasures with which he had honored his sons-in-law at 
parting. This claim is resisted by his opponents ; the 
Cortes, however, decide in favor of the Cid ; and, as the 
Infants plead their immediate inability, it is deter- 
mined that the property which they have with them 
sliall be taken at an appraisement. This is accordingly 
done. The Cid then rises a third time, and demands 
satislkctioa for the insult which bis daughters had 
suffered. An altercation arises, in the course of which 
the Influits of Carrion and ons of their partisans ars 
eballenged by three champions on the part of the Cid. 



THS CD) AND THE INFANTES DE CARRION. 

Within a little space, 
There was many a noble oonner broaght Into 

the place, 
Many a lusty mule irith palfreys stont and 

sure, 
And many a goodly sword with all its fumi- 

tare: 
The Cid received them all at an appraisement 

made, 
Besides two hundred marks that to the king 

were paid. 
The Infants give up all they have, their goods 

are at an end ; 
They go about in haste to their kindred and 

their friend ; 



They borrow as they can, but all i?ill scarce 

suffice ; 
The attendants of the Cid take each thing at a 

price: 
But as soon as this was ended, he began a new 

device. 
** Justice and mercy, my Lord the King, I be- 
seech you of your grace I 
I have yet a grievance left behind, which 

nothing can efface. 
Let all men present in the court attend and 

judge the case, 
Listen to what these counts have done, and 

pity my disgrace. 
Dishonored as I am, I cannot be so base, 
But here, before I leave them, to defy them t« 

their face. 
Say, Infants, how had I deserved, in earnest 

or in jest, 
Or on whatever plea you can defend it best, 
That you should rend and tear the heart- 
strings from my breast ? 
I gave you at Valencia my daughters in your 

hand, 
I gave you wealth and honors, and treasore at 

command ; 
Had you been weary of them, to cover your 

neglect. 
You might have left them with me, in honor 

and respect 
Why did yon take them from me, dogs and 

traitors as you were? 
In the forest of Corpes, why did yon strip 

them there? 
Why did yon mangle them with whipa? why 

did yon leave them bare 
To the vultures and the wolves, and to the 

wintry air? 
The court will hear your answer, and Jndge 

what you have done : 
I say, your name and honor henceforth is lofl 

and gone." 
The Count Don Garcia was the first to rite : 
" We crave your favor, my Lord the King, 

you are always just and wise. 
The Cid is come to your court in snch an un- 
couth guise. 
He has left his beard to grow and tied it in a 

braid. 
We are half of us astonished, the other halt 

afraid. 
The blood of the counts of Carrion is of too 

high a line 
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To take a daughter from his house, though it 

were for a concubine : 
A concubine or a leman from the lineage of the 

ad. 
They could have done no other than leave 

them aa they did. 
We neither care for what he says nor fear 

what he may threat." 
With that the noble Cid rose up from his seat. 
He took his beard in his hand : *' If this beard 

is fair and even, 
I must thank the Lord above, who made both 

earth and heaven. 
It has been cherished with respect, and there- 
fore it has thriven ; 
It never suffered an affront since the day it 

first was worn : 
What business, Count, have you to speak of it 

with scorn ? 
It never yet was shaken, nor plucked away, 

nor torn, 
By Christian nor by Moor, nor by man of 

woman born. 
As yours was once. Sir Count, the day Cabra 

was taken : 
When I was master of Cabra, that beard of 

yours was shaken ; 
There was never a footboy in my camp bat 

twitched away a bit ; 
The side that I tore off* grows all uneven yet." 
Ferran Gonzalez started upon the floor ; 
He cried with a loud voice : " Cid, let us hear 

no more. 
Your claim for goods and money was satisfied 

before. 
JiCt not a feud arise betwixt oar friends and you. 
We are the counts of Carrion : from them our 

birth we drew. 
Daughters of emperors or kings were a match 

for our degree : 
We hold ourselves too good for a baron's like 

to thee. 
If we abandoned, as you say, and left and 

gave them o'er. 
We vouch that we did right, and prise our- 
selves the more." 
The Cid looked at Bermues, that was sitting at 

bin foot : 
^ Speak thou, Peter the Dumb I what ails thee 

to sit mute? 
Jly daughters and thy nieces are the parties in 

dispute : 



Stand forth and make reply, if you would do 

them right. 
If I should rise to speak, you cannot hope to 

fight" 
Peter Bermuez rose ; somewhat he had to say : 
The words were strangled in his throat, they 

could not find their way ; 
Till forth they came at once, without a stop or 

stay: 
" Cid, I'll tell you what, this always is your 

way; 
You have always served me thus : whenever 

we have come 
To meet here in the Cortes, yoa call me Peter 

the Dumb. 
I cannot help my nature: I never talk nor 

rail; 
But when a thing is to be done, yoa know I 

never fiul. 
Fernando, yoa have lied, yoa have lied ia 

every word : 
You have been honored by the Cid, and fiivored 

and preferred. 
I know of all your tricks, and can tell them to 

your face : 
Do you remember in Valencia the skirmiah 

and the chase? 
You asked leave of the Cid to make the fint 

attack: 
Yoa went to meet a Moor, bat yoa soon came 

running back. 
I met the Moor and killed him, or he would 

have killed yon ; 
I gave you up his arms, and all that was mj 

due. 
Up to this very hoar, I never said a word : 
Yon praised yourself before the Cid, and I 

stood by and heard 
How you had killed the Moor, and done a 

valiant act; 
And they believed yoa all, bat thej never 

knew the fiust. 
Yon are tall enough and handsome, bat oow* 

ardly and weak. 
Thou tongue without a hand, how can yo« 

dare to speak ? 
There 's the story of the lion should never be 

forgot: 
Now let us hear, Fernando, what answer have 

yon got? 
The Cid was sleeping in his chair, with all his 

knights around ; 
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The C17 went forth along the hall, that the 

lion was unbound. 
What did you do, Fernando ? like a coward aa 

you were, 
You slunk behind the Cid, and crouched be- 
neath bis chair. 
We pressed around the throne, to shield our 

lord from harm, 
Till the good Cid awoke: he rose without 

alarm; 
He went to meet the lion, with his mantle on 

his arm : 
The lion was abashed the noble Cid to meet ; 
He bowed his mane to the earth, his muzzle at 

his feet. 
The Cid by the neck and mane drew him to 

his den, 
He thrust him in at the hatch, and came to the 

hall again : 
He found his knights, his yassals, and all hii 

valiant men ; 
He asked for his sons-in-law ; they were neither 

of them there. 
J defy you for a coward and a traitor as you 

are. 
For the daughters of the Cid, you have done 

them great unright : 
In the wrong that they have suffered, you 

stand dishonored quite. 
Although they are but women, and each of you 

a knight, 
I hold them worthier &r ; and here my word 

I pUght, 
Before the King Alfonso, upon this plea to 

fight: 
If it be Qod his will, before the battle part. 
Thou shalt avow it with thy mouth, like a 

traitor as thou art" 
Uprose Diego Qonzalez and answered as he 

stood: 
"By our lineage we are counts, and of the 

purest blood ; 
This match was too unequal, it never could 

hold good. 
For the daughters of the Cid we acknowledge 

no regret ; 
We leave them to lament the chastisement 

they met ; 
It will follow them through life for a scandal 

and a jest: 
I stand upon this plea to combat with the 

best, 



That, having left them as we did, our honor is- 

increased." 
Uprose Martin Antolinez, when Diego ceased : 
" Peace, thou lying mouth I thou traitor cow- 
ard, peace I 
The story of the lion should have taught you 

shame, at least : 
You rushed out at the door, and ran away so 

hard. 
You fell into the cesspool that was open in the- 

yard. 
We dragged you forth, in all men's sight, 

dripping from the drain : 
For shame, never wear a mantle nor a knightly 

robe again ! 
I fight upon this plea without more ado : 
The daughters of the Cid are worthier far 

than you. 
Before the combat part, you shall avow it true. 
And that you have been a traitor, and a cow- 
ard too." 
Thus was ended the parley and challenge be- 
twixt these two. 
Asur Qonzalez was entering at the door, 
With his ermine mantle trailing along the- 

floor. 
With his sauntering pace and his hardy look. 
Of manners or of courtesy little heed he took r 
He was flushed and hot with breakfiut and 

with drink. 
"What ho, my masters I your spirits seem to 

sink I 
Have we no news stirring from the Cid Buy 

Diazof Bivar? 
Has he been to Riodovima to besiege the 

windmills there ? 
Does he tax the millers for their toll, or is that 

practice past ? 
Will he make a match for his daughters, 

another like the last?" 
Mufio Qustioz rose and made reply : 
"Traitor I wilt thou never cease to slander 

and to lie ? 
You breakfast before mass, you drink before 

you pray ; 
There is no honor in your heart, nor truth is 

what you say ; 
You cheat your comrade and your lord, yon 

flatter to betray : 
Your hatred I despise, your friendship I defy. 
False to all mankind, and most to God oo. 

high. 
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1 shall force you to confess that what I say is 
true." 

Thus was ended the parley and challenge be- 
twixt these two. 



DESCRIPTION OF HUDIBRAS. 

[Samuel Butler, born at Strensham, Worcester* 
«bire, 1612 ; died in London, 1680 ; a celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, wbo for some time resided with Sir Samuel 
Lake in Bedfordshire, a gentleman Tery tealoos in 
fwhalf of the Covenant and Puritanical principles. 
Here he became acquainted with the characters of the 
leading men of this party, and formed the plan of his 
famous burlesque poem, HudSbraB^ the principal person 
of which was, unquestionably. Sir Samuel. Hudibraa 
is unique in literature, for wit, humor, and a marrel- 
Joiis fertility of ideas. After the restoration, Butler 
became secretary to the Earl of Oarberry, who appointed 
him steward of the court held at Ludlow Oastle. About 
4his time also he married Mrs. Herbert, a lady of 
family, but whose fortune was lost to him by being in- 
Tested in bad securities. It is said, that although 
Butler lived in good society, be was suffered to die in 
extreme indigence. He was buried in St. Paul's 
Church, Coven t Garden. In 1721 Alderman Barber, 
the printer, erected a monument to his memory in 
Westminster Abbey.] 

A wight he was, whose very sight would 
Entitle him Mirror of Knighthood ; 
That never bent his stubborn knee 
To anything but chivalry ; 
Nor put up blow, but that which laid 
Right worshipful on shoulder-blade : 
-Chief of domestic knights, and errant, 
Either for chartel or for warrant : 
Oreat on the bench, great in the saddle, 
That could as well bind o'er as swaddle : 
Mighty he was at both of these, 
And styPd of War as well as Peace. 
■So some rats of amphibious nature 
Are either for the laud or water. 
But here our authors make a doubt, 
Whether he were more wise or stont. 
Some hold the one, and some the other ; 
But howsoe'er they make a pother. 
The difference was so small, his brain 
Outweigh^ his rage but half a grain ; 
Which made some take him for a tool 
That knaves do work with, call'd a Fool ; 



And offer'd to lay wagers, that 
As Montaigne, playing with his cat, 
Ck)mplains she thought him but an ass, 
Much more she would Sir Hudibras : 
For that's the name our valiant knight 
To all his challenges did write. 
But they're mistaken yery much, 
'Tis plain enough he was no such : 
We grant, although he had much wit, 
He was very shy of using it ; 
As being loth to wear it ont, 
And therefore bore it not about, 
Unless on holy-days, or so, 
As men their best apparel do. 
Besides, 'tis known he could speak Qreek 
As naturally as pigs squeak : 
That Latin was no more difficile, 
Than to a blackbird 'tis to whistle : 
Being rich in both, he never scanted 
His bounty unto such as wanted ; 
But much of either would afford 
To many, that had not one word. 

He was in logic a great critic, 
Profoundly skilled in Analytic ; 
He could distinguish, and divide 
A hair 'twizt south and south-west nde; 
On either side he would dispute, 
Confute, change hands, and still oonfhte ; 
He'd undertake to prove by force 
Of argument a man's no horse ; 
He'd prove a buzzard is no fowl. 
And that a lord may be an owl ; 
A calf an alderman, a goose a justice. 
And rooks committee-men or trustee!. 
He'd run in debt by disputation. 
And pay with ratiocination 
All this by syllogism true. 
In word and figure, he would do. 

For rhetoric, he could not ope 
His mouth, but out there flew a trope : 
And when he happened to break oflT 
I' th' middle of his speech, or cough, 
H' had hard words, ready to show why, 
And tell what rules he did it by. 
Else, when with greatest art he spoke, 
You'd think he talk'd like other folk; 
For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. 
But when he pleased to shew off, his ipeeeh 
In loftiness of sound was rich ; 
A Babylonish dialect, 
Which learned pedants much affect; 
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It was a parti-oolored dress 

Of patch'd aud piebald langaages ; 

'Twas English cut on Greek and Latin, 

Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

It had an odd promiscuous tone 

As if he had talk'd three parts in one ; 

Which made some think when he did 

gabble, 
They had heard three laborers of Babel ; 
Or Cerberus himself pronounce 
A leash of languages at once. . . 

For his religion, it was fit 
To match his learning and his wit, 
'Twas Presbyterian true-blue ; 
For he was of that stubborn crew 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
To be the true church militant ; 
Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 
Decide all controversy by 
Infallible artillery ; 
And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apoAtolic blows and knocks ; 
Call fire, and sword, and deflation, 
A godly, thorough reformation. 
Which always must be carried on, 
And still be doing, never done ; 
As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended ; 
A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 
In falling out with that or this. 
And finding somewhat still amiss ; 
That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to. 
By damning those they have no mind to. 
Still so perverse and opposite 
As if they worshipped God for spite ; 
The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for ; 
Free-will they one way disavow. 
Another, nothing else allow ; 
All piety consists therein 
In them, in other men all sin ; 
Rather than fail, they will defy 
That which they love most tenderly : 
Quarrel with mince-pies, and disparage 
Their best and dearest friend, plum-por- 
ridge; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 
And blaspheme custard through the now. 



THE INDIAN SONG OF SONGS, 
HYMN TO VISHNU. 

[ JayadeTa, a natiTe of KindaTilTa or KendOli, iD 
Bnrdwan or Tirhoot (for the locality U doubtful), wTot«, 
according to Lanen, about 1160 a. d. The theme of th* 
Indian poet*8 musical mystery-play is found in the tenth 
section of the BhAgavata, but Hindoo literature and 
daily talk are full of this half-dirine, half-human 
Krishna ; and in turning into a religious canticle the 
loTes of "Govinda** and Badha, Jayadera might be 
sure that erery native audience, prraent and to come, 
would understand his matter. The '*Qtta** is to thia 
hour Tery popular in Indin; but more so, doubtlesi, 
because of its melodious versification and its ardent 
loTe-pictures than the profound and earnest meanings.] 

O thou that held'st the blessed Veda dry 
When all things else beneath the floods were 
hurled ; 
Strong Fish-QodI Ark of Men I Jail Hari, 
jai! 
Hail, Keshav, hail! thou Master of the 
world 1 

The round world rested on thy spacions nape ; 

Upon thy neck, like a mere mole, it stood : 
O thou that took'st for us the Tortoise-shape, 

Hail, Keshav, hail I Ruler of wave and wood t 

The world upon thy curving tusk sate sure, 
Like the Moon's dark disc in her crescent 
pale; 

O thou who did'st for us assume the Boar, 
Immortal Conqueror I hail, Keshav, hail I 

When thou thy Giant-Foe didst seise and rend, 
Fierce, fearful, long, and sharp were &ng 
and nail ; 

Thou who the Lion and the Man didst blend, 
Lord of the Universe I hail, Narsingh, hail ! 

Wonderful Dwarfl— who with a threefold 
stride 

Cheaied King Bali— where thy footsteps fall, 
Men's sins, O Wamuna ! are set aside. 

O Keshav, hail ! thou Help and Hope of all I 

The sins of this sad earth thou didst assoil, 
The anguish of its creatures thou didst heal ; 

Freed are we from all terrors by thy toil ; 
Hail, Purshuram, hail ! Lord of the biting 
steel I 

To thee the fell Ten-Headed yielded life, 
Thou in dread battle laid'st the monster low I 
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Ah, Bamal dear to Gods and men that strife; 
We praise thee, Master of the matchless bow I 

With clouds for g^arments glorious thou doet 
fare, 

Veiling thy dazzling majesty and might, 
As when Yamuna saw thee with the share, 

A peasant — yet the King of Day and Night 

Merciful-hearted! when thou oamest as 
Boodh— 
Albeit 'twas written in the Scriptures so— 
Thou bad'st our altars be no more imbrued 
With blood of victims : Keshav ' bending 
low. 

We praise thee, Wielder of the sweeping sword, 

Brilliant as curving comets in the gloom. 
Whose edge shall smite the fierce barbarian 
horde ; 
Hail to thee, Keshav ! hail, and hear, and 
come. 

And fill this song of Jayadev with thee, 
And make it wise to teach, strong to redeem 

And sweet to living souls. Thou Mystery I 
Thou Light of Life ! Thou Dawn beyond 
the dream ! 

Fish I that didst outswim the flood ; 
Tortoise I whereon earth hath stood ; 
Boar I who with thy tusk held'st high 
The world, that mortals might not die; 
Lion t who hast giants torn ; 
Dwarf I who laugh'dst a king to scorn ; 
Sole Subduer of the Dreaded I 
Slayer of the mauy-headed I 
Mighty Ploughman t Teacher tender I 
Of thine own the sure Defender! 
Under all thy ten disguises 
Endless praise to thee arises. 



SAMODADAMODARO. 

THE SPORTS OF KRISHNA. 

Beautiful Radha, jasmine-bosomed Radha, 
All in the Spring-time waited by the wood 
For Krishna fair, Krishna the all-forgetfVil, — 
Krishna with earthly love's false fire consum- 
ing— 
And some one of her maidens sang this song : — 



( What followB U to the MuHc Yasanta and 
the Mode Yati.) 

I know where Krishna tarries in these early 

days of Spring, 
When every wind from warm Malay brings 

fragrance on its wing ; 
Brings fragrance stolen far away from thickets 

of the clove, 
In jungles where the bees hum and the Koti 

flutes her love ; 
He dances with the dancers, of a merry mor- 

riceone. 
All in the budding Spring-time, for 'tis sad to 

be alone. 

I know how Krishna passes these hooFi of 
blue and gold. 

When parted lovers sigh to meet and greet 
and closely hold 

Hand fast in hand ; and every branch upon 
the Yakul-tree 

Droops downward with a hundred blooms, in 
every bloom a bee ; 

He is dancing with the dancers to a laughter- 
moving tone, 

In the soft awakening Spring-time, when 'tis 
hard to live alone. 

Where Kroona flowers, that open at a lover's 
lightest tread. 

Break, and, for shame at what they hear, fitim 
white blush modest red ; 

And all the spears on all the boughs of all the 
Ketuk-glades 

Seem ready darts to pierce the hearts of wan- 
dering youths and maids; 

'Tis there thy Krishna dances till the merry 
drum is done. 

All in the sunny Spring-time, when who can 
live alone ? 

Where the breakiug-forth of blossom on the 

yellow Keshra-sprays 
Dazzles like Kama's sceptre, whom all the 

world obeys ; 
And P&tal-buds fill drowsy bees from pink 

delicious bowls. 
As Kama's nectared goblet steeps in languor 

human souls ; 
There he dances with the dancers, and of Radha 

thinketh none. 
All in the warm new Spring-tide, when none 

will live alone. 



tios 
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AVhere the breath of waying Mftdhvi pours 

incense through the grove. 
And silken Mogras lull the sense with essences 

of love, — 
The silken-soft pale Mogra, whose perfume 

fine and faint 
Cftn melt the coldness of a maid, the sternness 

of a saint — 
There dances with those dancers thine other 

self, thine Own, 
All in the languorous Spring-time, when none 

will live alone. 

Where— as if warm lips touched sealed eyes 

and waked them— all the bloom 
Opens upon the mangoes to feel the sunshine 

come; 
And Atimuktas wind their arms of softest 

green about, 
Clasping the stems, while calm and clear great 

Jumna spreadeth out ; * 
There dances and there laughs thy Love, with 

damsels many and one, 
In the rosy days of Spring-time, for he will 

not live alone. 

Mark this song of Jayadev ! 
Deep OB pearl in ocearirwave 
Lurketh in its lines a wonder 
Which the wise alone will ponder : 
Thottgh it seemeth of the earthy 
Heavenly is the mttsie^s birth; 
Telling darkly of delights 
In the woodf of wasted nights^ 
Of witless days, and fruitless lave, 
Andfaise pleasures of the grove, 
And rash passions of the prime, 
And those dances of Spring-time ; 
Time, which seems so sululs'^weet, 
Time, which pipes to dancing feet. 
Ah! 90 ioftly — ah ! so sweetly — 
That among those wood-maids feaJUy 
Krishna cannot choose Imt dance, 
Letting pass lif^s greater chance. 

Yet the winds that sigh so 

As they stir the roee, 
Wake a sigh from Krishna 

Wistfuller than those : 
All their faint breaths swinging 

The creepers to and fro 
Pass like rustling arrows 

Shot from Kama's bow : 



Thus among the dancers 

What those zephyrs bring 
Strikes to Krishna's spirit 

Like a darted sting. 

And all as if— far wandered — 

The traveller should hear 
The bird of home, the Koil, 

With nest-notes rich and clear ; 
And there should come one moment 

A blessed fleeting dream 
Of the bees among the mangoes 

Beside his native stream ; 
So flash those sudden yeamingSy 

That sense of a dearer thing, 
The love and lack of Radha 

Upon his soul in Spring. 

Then she, the maid of Radha, spake agahi : 
And pointing far away between the leaves 
Quided her lovely Mistress where to look. 
And note how Krishna wantoned In iht 

wood 
Now with this one, now that ; his heart, her 

prise. 
Panting with foolish passions, and his eyes 
Beaming with too much love for those fair 

girls- 
Fair, but not so as Radha ; and she sang : 

( TF%a< follows is to the Music Ramagiri and 
the Mode Yati.) 

See, Lady ! how thy Ejrishna passes these idle 

hours 
Decked forth in fold of woven gold, and 

crowned with forest flowers; 
And scented with the sandal, and gay with 

gems of price — 
Rubies to mate his laughing lips, and diamonds 

like his eyes ; — 
In the company of damsels,' who dance and 

sing and play. 
Lies Krishna laughing, toying, dreaming his 

Spring away. 

One, with star-blossomed champ&k wreathed, 

woos him to rest his head 
On the dark pillow of her breast so tenderly 

outspread; 

> It will be obMired that the '*Gopii" hw peraonify 
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And o'er his brow with roses blown she fans a 

fragrance rare, 
That falls on the enchanted sense like rain in 

thirsty air, 
While the company of damsels wave many an 

odorous spray, 
And Krishna laughing, toying, sighs the soft 

Spring away. 

Another, gazing in his face, sits wistfiilly 

apart. 
Searching it with those looks of love that leap 

from heart to heart ; 
Her eyes — afire with shy desire, veiled by 

their lashes black — 
Speak so that Krishna cannot choose bat send 

the message back. 
In the company of damsels whose bright eyes 

in a ring 
Shine round him with soft meanings in the 

merry light of Spring. 

The third one of that dazzling band of dwellers 

in the wood — 
Body and bosom panting with the pulse of 

youthful blood — 
Leans over him, as in his ear a lightsome thing 

to speak, 
And then with leaf-soft lip imprints a kiss 

below his cheek ; 
A kiss that thrills, and Krishna turns at the 

silken touch 
To give it back — ah, Radha I forgetting thee 

too much. 

And one with arch smile beckons him away 

from Jumna's banks. 
Where the tall bamboos bristle like spears in 

battle-ranks. 
And plucks his cloth to make him come into 

the mango-shade. 
Where the fruit is ripe and golden, and the 

milk and cakes are laid : 
Oh I golden-red the mangoes, and glad the 

feasts of Spring, 
And fair the flowers to lie upon, and sweet the 

dancers sing. 

Sweetest of all that Temptress who dances for 

him now 
With subtle feet which part and meet in the 

Bfts-measure slow. 

Vol. X. 



To the chime of silver bangles and the beat of 
rose-leaf hands, 

And pipe and lute and cymbal played by the 
woodland bands ; 

So that wholly passion-laden— eye, ear, sense, 
soul overcome — 

Krishna is theirs in the forest ; his heart for- 
gets its home. 

How — at if the twMMne drtiw 
All iU being to the blue — 
It taJcee flight, and seeks to rite 
High into the purer ekiet. 
High into the snow and frost. 
On the shining summits lost ! 
Ah I and how the KdiU^ strain 
Smites the traveller with pain, — 
When the mango blooms in spring, 
And "Koohoo," '^Koohoo," th^ sin§^ 
Pain ofplea^^res not yet won, 
Fain of journeys not yet done, 
Pain of toiling without gaining. 
Pain, *mid gladness, of still paining. 

But may He guide us all to glory high 
Who laughed when Badha glided, hidden, 

by, 

And all among those damsels free and bold 
Touthed Krishna with a soft mouth, kind 

and cold; 
And like the others, leaning on his breast, 
Unlike the others, left there Love's unrest ; 
And like the others, joining in his song. 
Unlike the others, made him silent long. 

{Here ends that Sarga of the Cfita Cfovinda 
entitled Samodadamodabo.) 
Jatadbva.— IVatwIatoi 6y Edwim AaHou>.& 
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[St. ▲offostine (▲urelios Aucastinus) 

was bom at Tagasta (Numidia), 364; died at Hippo, 
430, the greatest of the Latin fiUbers of the Christian 
charch, who, although he had all the adTantages of a 
good education, II red, when young, an irregular life, 
but studied much and exhibited great talents. In 371 
bis father sent him to Carthage, where he becany a 
convert to the Manichees, and taught rhetoric with 
great reputation, but still continued his course of life 
notwithstanding the great efldrts bis mother, Monica, 

•Bee "The Ught of Asia,'* Yol. II., page H, lArwy 
<^ Ckoiet lAknSmt, 
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YOOTHFITL INDiaCRETIONS. 

To Cartilage I came, where there sanR 
ftU around me in my ears a cauldron ot 
nnholf loves. I loved not yet ; yet I 
loved to love, and out of a deep-seated 
want, I hat«d myself for wanting not. 
I sought what I might love, in love with 
loving, and safety I hated, and a way 
without snares. For within me was a 
famine of that inward food. Thyaelf, my 
God ; yet through that famine I was not 
hungered ; bnt was without all longing 
for meoiTuptible auetenanoe, not because 
filled therewith, but the more empty, the 
more 1 loathed it. For this cause my 
eoul was sickly and tiill of sores, it miser- 
ably cast itself forth, desiring to be 
scraped by the touch of object>i of sense. 
Yet if these had not a soul they would 
not be objects of love. To love, then, 
and to, be beloved, was sweet to me ; but 
more when I obtained to enjoy the person 
I loved. I deGled, therefore, the spring 
of friendship with the filth of concupi- 
scence, and I beclouded its briehlness 
with the hell of lustfulness ; ana thus 
fool and unseemly I would lain, through 
exceeding vanity, be fine and courtly, I 
fell headlong then into the love wherein 
I longed to be ensnared. My God, my 
mercy, with how much gall didrt Thou oat 
o( Thy great goodness Desprinkle for me 
that sweetness ! For I was both beloved 
and secretly arrived at the bond of enjoy- 
ing ; and was with joy fettered with sor- 
row-bringing bonds, that I might be 
scourged with the iron burning rods of 



i jealousy, and suspicions, and fears, and 
I angers, and quarrels. . , 

And Thy faithful mercy hovered over 
, me afar. Upon how grievous iniquities 
i consumed I myself, pursuing a sacri- 
legious curiosity, that having forsaken 
I Thee, it might bring me to the treacher- 
' ous abyss, and the be^iling service of 
' devib to whom I sacnficed iny evil ac- 
tions, and in all these things Thou didst 
scourge me 1 I dared even, while Thy 
solemnities were celebrated within the 
walls of Thy Church, to desire and to 
comna.ss a business deserving death for 
its fniits, for which Thou scourgedst me 
with grievous punishmenU, though noth- 
ing to my fault O Thou roy exceeding 
mercy, my God, my retiige from thoiie 
terrible destroyers, amon^ whom I wan- 
dered with a stiff neck, withdrawing far- 
ther from thee, loving mine own ways, 
and not Thine ; loving a vagrant liberty. 



STLTIIES IS PIIILOSOPIIY. 

Those studies also, which were accounted 
commendable, had a view to excelling in 
the courts of litigation ; the more bc- 

f raised, the orauier. 8uch is men's 
lindnese, glorying even in their blind- 
neffl. Ana now I was chief in the rhet- 
oric school, whereat 1 joyed proudly and 
swelled with arroguncy. though (Lord, 
Thou knowest) far quieter and altogether 
removed front the subvertings of those 
"Subverters" (for this ill-omened and 
devilish name wns the very badee of gal- 
lantry) among whom I lived, with a 
shameless shame that I was not even as 
they. With them I lived, and was some- 
times delighted with their friendship. 
whose doings I ever did abhor, i. e., their 
"subvertings," wherewith they wantonly 
persecuted the modesty of slran^en^. 
which they disturbed by a gratuitous jeer- 
ing, feeding thereon their malicious 

Among such as these, in that unsettled 
age of mine, learned I books of elo- 
quence, wherein I desired to be eminent 
out of a damnable and vainglorious end, 
a joy in human vanity. In the ordinarv 
coun>c of study. I fell upon a certain book 
of Oicero, whose speech almost all ad- 
mire, not so his heart. This book of his 
contuns an exhortation to philosophy, 
and is called fforiaiin'iit. Bnt this book 
altered my afiection, and turned my 
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prayers to Thyself, Lord ; and made 
me have other purposes and desires. 
Every vain hope at once became worthless 
to me ; and I longed with an incredibly 
burning desire for an immortality of wis- 
dom, and began now to arise, that I 
might return to Thee. For not to sharpen 
my ton^e (which thing I seemed to be 
purchasing with my^ mother's allowances, 
m that my nineteenth year, my father 
being deaa two years before)--not to 
sharpen my tongue did I emi)loy that 
book ; nor did it mfuse into me its style, 
but its matter. 

LONGINGS. 

How did I bum, then, my God, how 
did I bum to remount from earthly things 
to Thee, nor knew I what Thou wouldest 
do with me. For with Thee is wisdom. 
But the love of wisdom is called in Greek 
*' Philosophy," with which that book in- 
flamed me. Some there be that seduce 
throuprh philosophy, under a creat, and 
smooth, and honoraole name coloring and 
disguising their own errors; and almost 
all who in that and former ages were such, 
are in that book censured and set forth. 
There also is made plain that wholesome 
advice of Thy Spirit, by Thy good and 
devout servant : ' ' Beware lest any man 
spoil you through philosophy and vain de- 
ceitj after the tradition ot men, after the 
rudiments of the world, and not after 
Christ. For in Him dwelleth all the ftil- 
ness of the Godhead bodily. ' ' And since 
at that time (Thou, li^ht of my heart, , 
knowest) Apostolic Scripture was not 
known to me. I was delighted with that 
exhortation so far only that I was thereby 
strongly roused and kindled, and inflamed 
to love, and seek, and obtain, and hold, 
and embrace, not this or that sect, but 
wisdom itself, whatever it were. And 
this alone checked me, thus enkindled, 
that the name of Christ was not in it. 
For this name — according to Thy mercy, 
O Lord — this name of my Saviour, Thy 
Son. had my tender heart, even with my 
motncr's milk devoutly drank in, and 
deeply treasured ; and whatsoever was 
without that name — though never so 
learned, polished, or trae — took not entire 
hold of me. 

I resolved then to bend my mind to the 
Holy Scriptures that I might see what they 
were. But behold I see a thin^ not under- 
stood by the proud, nor laid open to 



children ; lowlv in access, in its reoeases 
lofty, and veiled with mysteries; and I 
was not such as could enter into it, or 
stoop my neck to follow its steps. For 
not as I now speak, did I feel when I 
turned to those Scriptures; but they 
seemed to me unworthy to be compared to 
the stateliness of TuUv ; for my swelling 
pride shmnk from their lowliness, nor 
could my sharp wit pierce the interior 
thereof Yet were they such as would 
grow up in a little one. But I disdained 
to be a little one ; and, swollen with pride> 
took myself to be a great one. 

TUE FINITE AND THE INFINITE. 

For other than this, that which really is 
I knew not ; and was, as it were, through 
sharpness of wit, persuaded to assent to 
foolish deceivers, when they asked me, 
* * Whence is evil ? ' * * ' Is Goa bounded by 
a bodily shape, and has hairs and nails? " 
*'Are they to be esteemed righteous, who 
had many wives at once, and did kill 
men, and sacrificed living creatures?*' — 
At which I, in my i^orance, was umch 
troubled, and departing fix)m the truth, 
seemed to myself to be making toward it ; 
because as yet I knew not that evil was 
nothing but a privation of good, until at 
last a thin^ ceases altogether to be ; which 
how shoula I see the sight of, whose eves 
reached only to bodies, and of my mind to 
a phantasm ? And I knew not God Ut he 
a Spirit, not One who hath parts extended 
in length and breadth^ or whose being wji» 
bulk. For every bulk is less in a part than 
in the whole ; and if it be infinite, it must 
be less in such part as is defined by a cer- 
tain space, than in its infinitude ; and so 
is not wholly everywhere, as Sj)irit, a» 
Gt>d. And what that should be in us, by 
which we were like to God, and might in 
Scripture be rightly said to be ** after the 
Image of God, * I was altogether ignorant 
Nor knew I that true inward righteous- 
ness, which judgcth not according to cu8> 
tom, but out of the most rightftii law of 
God Almighty, whereby the ways of place? 
and times were disposed, according to those 
times and places ; itself being tne same, 
always and everywhere, not one thing in 
one place and another in another ; accord- 
ing to which Abraham, and I»iac, and 
Jacob, and Moses, and David, were right- 
eous, and all these commended by the. 
mouth of God ; but were judged unright- 
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eous by sillv men ''judging out of man's to the presence of his Reverenoe. He 

judgment/ and measuring by their own was seated in an easy-chair at his writin^- 

Eetty habits, the moral habits of the whole desk. My money was lying by him, ready 

nman race. — Qmfesgions. counted. My low bow he returned with a 

xvoiMfaikm r«riMd by Dm. B. B. pot«t. [oftv sidc-nod, while he slightly pushed 

back his beautiful black silk cap, and im- 

mediately drew it on again. Keally he is 

a man of much dignity. I can never ap- 

LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL proach him without awe. I do not believe 

OF A POOR VICAR IN WILT- ? should enter the king's presence with 

QWTPF I ^^ composure. 

bMLtU^. jjg jj^j QQt ^,.gg me to be seated, al- 

[Johann Heinrloh Daniel Zschokke w. ^^^^«^ ^^ TuL^f "" ^^^ \ ^^ ^^t ""^a 

boL. luxoMing to woiir. E^cU^p^ of German ^«™;°« ^# clcven milcs m the bad 

Literate.^, at Magdeburg, March 22d. 1771. it«eivd a feather, and that the hour and a half B 

cia«icai edacarion in his native city, and .todied at Standing m the ante-room had not much 

Fi»akfortonthe0der,wiiereheaft6rwaidatookuphi« helped to rcst my weancd hmbs. He 

reaidenoe, and in 1793 waa made Profeaaor of PliiloK)pliy. pointed me tO the money, 

lie soon rerigned this office, and removed to OraabU lid- My heart beat violently whco I at- 

ten(GriM)na), where he undertook the management of a tempted tO introduce the Subicct which I 

•eminary of educaUon. At the time of the French had SO^ long thought OVer, 01 a little in- 

inraaiou he acted as mediator, devoting himself exclu- Crcase in my Salar}^. I shall UCVCr be able 

dveiy to the good of the country which he had adopted to conqucr my timidity, evcn in the most 

at a second (ktherland. He vras made Qovemment's rightCOUS CaUSC. TwioC, with an agony aS 

Commiaiary for eet eral Cantona, and officiated for some if I were about tO OOmmit a crime, I en- 

tlme as Lieutenant-Governor at BaseL lie then retired dcaVOred tO break grouud. McmOiy, 

to GMtle Biberrt^in in Aargau, but was soon summoned WOrds, and VoicC failed me. The SWeat 

anew into pubUc life, and made Superintendent of the started in great drOpS On my forehead. 

Mining and Foreet departments. In 1816 he was made * * What do yOU Wlsh ? ' * said the Dootor, 

member of the General Council of the Oantons. In vcrV politclv. 

1829 he resigned all his public offices, and devoted '^lam— everything is 80 dear--0caroely 

himself exclusively to literary punralts, Uving and ^blc tO get along in these hard timCfl, with 

laboring, as author by profession, at Aargau. He died ^^ small Salary * * 

*°*®*®; _ "Small salary, Mr. Vicar! How can 

••Zschokke excels as narrator, combining artistic ^^ ^j^j^^ ^^ I can at any time prOCUTC 

Judgment with exuberant fancy, great power of chajac- another vicar for £1 5 Sterling a year. ' ' 

•«t»»ion a lively n^ner, and. styleadm^ up^^ ^j5 , Without a family, ODC 

tobismoerial; natural but at the sa«^^ might indeed get along with that BUm.'* 

•Ddcorrect. But his influence ha. been great«rt « ft your family, Mr Vicar," Said the 

historian and popular teacher, skilled to comprehend j. • ••'i'tii a' t^ j ^ ^ 

^Kipenetntte^he spirit of the time, and indefttigabi. doctor, mqumngly, has Dot received any 

to developing and difMsing sound views of men and addition, I trUSt YoU haVC Only tWO 

thlngs.--F. H. Httoi.] ^*R9J^"J ^ ^ ^ 

Onljr two, your Reverence ; but they 

Dec 15, 1764.— Received to-day from are growing up. My Jenny, the eldest, 10 

Dr. Snarl, £10 sterling, being my half- ^^^ eighteen, and Polly, the younger, 

year's salary. The receipt even of this ^il\ ^^ be twelve. ^ 

hardly-earned sum was attended with So much the better. Can t your girls 

many uncomfortable circumstances. ifotiL ? , , » 

Not until I had waited an hour and a , ^ ^^ ^^?^ ^ ^PY» ^°en he cut me 
half in the cold ante-room was I admitted short by rising uid observing, while he 
went to the window and drummed with 

I Translated by Rev W. H. Pumess. The translator ^^ fingCrS OU the pane, that he had HO 

ventures th? conjecture that the original fragment from ^imC ^ talk With me to-day. Thmk It 

which Zschokke took the idea of this Jooraal, and which 0^6^ he COncludcd, whether yOU Will 

appeared in the BntUk MagaakmB (1766), was written by retain yOUr plaOC at £15 a. VCar, and let 

Goldsmith. It may b^ as the German writer suggests, me knOW. If yOU relinquish it, I bop« 

the germ of the " Vicar of WakefleM,** which appsarad yOU will haVC a better situation for a NeW 

first to 1772. Year' s present ' ' 
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He bowed very politely, and again 
touched his cap. I swept up the monev, 
and took my leave. I was thunderstrack. 
He had never received nor dismissed me 
80 coldly before. Without doubt some- 
body has been speaking ill of me. He 
did not once invite me to dinner, as had 
always before been his custom. I had 
depended upon it, for I came from home 
without breaking my fast. I bought a 
loaf in the outskirts of the town at a 
baker's shop, which I had observed in 
passing, ana took my way home. 

How cast down was I as I trudged 
along 1 I cried like a child. The bread 
I was eatingwas wet with my tears. 

But fy, Thomas ! Shame upon thy 
faint heart ! Lives not the gracious God 
still ? What if thou hadst lost the place 
entirely ? And it is only £5 less ! It is 
indeed a quarter of mv whole little yearly 
stipend, and it leaves barely lOdf. a day to 
feed and clothe three of us. What is 
there left for us ? Who clothes the lilies 
of the field ? Who feeds the young ra- 
vens ? We must deny ourselves some of 
our luxuries. 

Dec. 16. — I do believe Jennv*s an an^el 
Her soul is even more beautiful than her 
body. I am almost ashamed of being her 
father. She is so much better and more 
pious than L 

I had not the courage yesterday to tell 
my girls the bad news. When I men- 
tioned it to-day, Jenny at first looked very 
serious, but suddenly she brightened 
up and said, ''Thou art disquieted, 
father!" 

''Should I not be so?" 

" No, thou shouldst not'* 

"Dear child, we shall never be free 
from debt and trouble. I do not know 
how we can stand it. Our need is sore. 
£15 hardly suffice for the bare necessaries 
of life. Who will assist us?" 

Instead of answering, Jenny gently 
passed ono arm n)una my neck, and 
pointed upwards with the other. — 'He, 
there ! ' ' .said she. 

Polly seated herself on my lap, patted 
my lace, and said, "I want to tell thee 
something. I dreamed last night that it 
was New Year's Dav, and that the king 

came to C . There was a splendid 

show. The king dismounted from his 
horse before our front door, and came in. 
We had nothing to set before him, and 



he commanded some of his own dainties 
to be brought in dishes of gold and silver. 
The kettle-drums and trunapets sounded 
outside ; and only think, with the sound 
of the music, in came some people with a 
bishop's mitre upon a satin cushion, a 
New Year's present for thee I It looked 
very funny, like the pointed caps of the 
bishops in the old picture-book. But it 
became thee right grandly. Yet I laughed 
myself almost out of breath ; and then 
Jenny waked me up, which made me 
quite angr>'. This dream has certainly 
something to do with a New Year's 
present It is only fourteen days to New 



ear & 



I said to Polly, "Dreams are but 
Seems;" but she said, "Dreams come 
from God." 

I believe no such thing. Still I write 
the dream down, to see whether it be not 
a comforting hint from Heaven. A New 
Year's present would be acceptable to all 
of us. 

All day I have been at my accounts. I 
do not like accounts. Reckoning and 
money matters distract my headL and 
make my heart empty and heavy. 

Dec 17. — My debts, God be praised, 
are all now paid, but one. At nve dif- 
ferent places I paid off £7 11 «. sterling. 
I have therefore left in ready mone^' 
£2 9«. This must last a half-year. God 
help us! 

The black hose that I saw at tailor Cut- 
bay's I must leave unpurchased, although 
I need them sorely. They are inde^ 

Sre.tty well worn, yet still in good con- 
ition, and the price is reasonable. But 
Jenny needs a doak a great deal more. T 
pity the dear child when I see her shiver- 
ing in that thin camlet. Polly must be 
satisfied with the cloak which her sister 
has made for her so nicely out of her 
old one. 

I must give up my share of the news- 
paper which neighbor Westbum and I 
took together. It goes hard with me. 

Here in C , without a newspaper one 

knows nothing of the course of affairs. 
At the horse-races at Newmarket, the 
Duke of Cumberland won £5(KMj of thi^ 
Duke of Grafton. It is wonderi'iil how 
literally the words of Scripture are always 
fulfilled, "To him who hath, shall bo 
given," and those other words, too. 

'From him who hath not, shall be taken 
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uway.'* I must lose £5 of even my poor 
^salary. 

Fy, Thomas, already murmuring again ! 
and wherefore ? For a newspaper, which 
thou art no longer able to take ? Shame 
on thee ! Thou mayst easily learn from 
others whether General Paoli succeeds in 
maintaining the freedom of Corsica. The 
French have indeed promised assistance 
to the Genoese; but Paoli has 20,000 
veterans. 

Dec 18. — ^Ah I how happy are we poor 
people still ! Jenny has got a grand cloak 
at toe slop-shop for a mere song, and now 
she is sitting there with Poll^^, ripping it 
to pieces, in order to make it up anew. 
Jennv understands how to trade and bar- 
sain better than I. But they let her have 
thinffs at her own price, her voice is so 

SenUe. We have now jov upon loy. 
enny wants to appear in the new cloak 
for the first time on New Year's Day. 
Poll^ has a hundred comments and pre- 
dictions about it. I wager, the Dey of 
Algiers had not greater pleasure in the 
costly present which the Venetians made 
him, the two diamond rings, the two 
watches set with brilliants, the pistols in- 
laid with gold, the costly carpets, the rich 
housings, and the 20,000 sequins in 
<;ash. 

Jenny says we must save the cloak in 
eatables. Until New Year's, we must buy 
no meat. This is as it should be. 

Neighbor Westbum is a noble man. I 
told him jesterdav I must discontinue my 
subscription for the newspaper, because I 
am not sure of my present salary, nor even 
of my place. He snook my hand and said, 
** Very well, then I will take the paper, 
and you shall still read it with me. ' 

One must never despair. There are 
more good men in the world than one 
tiiinks, especially among the poor. 

The same day. Eve, — The baker is a 
crabbed man. Although I owe him noth- 
ing, vet when Polly went to fetch a loaf, 
and found it very small and badly risen or 
half-burnt, he struck up a quarrel with 
her, so that people stopped in the street 
Me declared that he would not sell upon 
trust — that we must go elsewhere for our 
bread. I pitied Polly. 

I wonder how the people here know 
everything. Every one in the village is 
telling how the doctor is going to put an- 



other curate in my place. It will be the 
death of me. 

The butcher, even, must have got a 
hint of it It certainly was not without 
design that he sent his wife to me with 
complaints about the bad times, and the 
im possibility of selling any longer for any- 
thing but cash. She was indeed very 
golite, and could not find words to express 
er love and respect for us. She advised 
us to go to Colswood, and buy the litde 
meat we want of him, as he is a richer 
man, and is able to wait for his money. 
I cared not to tell the good woman how 
that usurer treated us a year ago, when 
he charged us a penny a pound more than 
others for his meat, ana, when his oaths 
and curses could not help him out, and he 
could not deny it, how he declared roundly 
that he must receive a little interest when 
he was kept out of his money a whole year. 
I still have in ready money £2 1<. 3dl 
What shall I do, if no one will trust me, 
so that I may pay my bills quarterly? 
And if Dr. Snarl appoints another curate, 
then must I and my poor children be 
turned upon the street ! 
Be it so ; God is in the street also I 

Dec. 19, early. A, M. — ^I awoke verjr 
early to-day, and pondered what I shall 
do in my difficult situation. I thought of 
Master Sitting, my rich cousin at Cam- 
bridge ; only poor people have no cousins, 
only the rich. Were New Year's day to 
bring me a bishop's mitre, aocordioff to 
Polly's dream, then I should have naif 
England for my relations. 

1 have written and sent by the post the 
following letter to the Rev. Dr. Snarl : 

*' I write with an anxious heart It is 
said that your reverence intends to appoint 
another curate in my stead. I know not 
whether the report has any foundation, or 
whether it has arisen merely from my 
having mentioned to some persons the 
interview I had with 3'ou. 

'*The office with which you entrusted 
me I have discharged with zeal and fidel- 
ity ; 1 have preached the word of God in 
all purity; I have heard no complaints. 
Even my inward monitor condemns me 
not. I numbly requested for a little in- 
crease of my small salary. Your reverence 
spoke of reducing the small stipend, which 
scarcely suffices to procure me and my 
family the bare necessaries of life. Left 
your humane heart decide. 
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"I have labored sixteen years under 
your reverence* s pious predecessors, and 
a year and a half under yourself. I am 
now fifty years old. My hair begins to 
grow gray. Without acquaintances, with- 
out patrons, without the prospect of an- 
other living, without the means of earning 
m^ bread m any other way, mine and my 
children's fate depends upon your com- 
passion. If you lail us, there remains no 
support for us but the beggar* s staff. 

*My daughters, gradually grown up, 
occasion, with the closest economy, in- 
creased expense. Mv eldest dauffnter, 
Jenn;^, supplies the place of a motner to 
her sister, and conducts our domestic con- 
items. We keep no maid ; my daughter 
is maid, cook, washerwoman, tailoress, 
and even shoemaker, while I am the car- 
penter, mason, chimney-sweeper, wood- 
cutter, gardener, farmer, and wood-carrier 
of the household. 

'' God*s mercy has attended us hitherto. 
We have had no sickness. We could not 

have paid for medicines. C is a little 

place. 

** My daughters have in vain offered to 
do other work, such as washine, mending, 
and sewing. They very rarely set any. 
Here in the country every one does her 
own housework : none are rich. 

'' It will be a nard task to carry me and 
mine through the year upon £20 ; but it will 
be harder still if I am to attempt it upon 
£15. But I throw myself on your com- 
passion and on God, and prav your rever- 
ie ice at least to relieve me of this anxiety. * * 

After I had finished this letter. I threw 
myself upon my knees (while Polly carried 
it to the post-office) and prayed for a 
happy issue. I then became wonderfully 
clear and calm in my mind. Ah ! a word 
to God is always a word from God — so 
4!heerfully came I from my little chamber, 
which I had entered with a heavy heart 

Jenny sat at work at the window. She 
sat there with the repose and grace of an 
angel. Light seemed to stream from her 
looks. A slender sunbeam came through 
the window, and transfigured the whole 
place. I was in a heavenly state. I seated 
nij'sclf at the desk, and wrote my sermon, 
'On the joys of povert}^. ' ' 

I preach in the pulpit as much to my- 
self as to my hearers ; and I come from 
church edified, if no one else does. If 
others do not receive consolation from my 
words, I find it m3'self It is with the 



clergyman as with the physician. He 
knows the power of his medicines, but not 
always their effect upon the constitution 
of every patient 

The same day. A, M. — ^This momins 
I received a note from a stranger who had 
tarried over night at the inn. He begs 
me, on account of urgent affairs, to come 
to him. 

I have been to him. I found him a 
handsome^ young man of about six-and- 
twenty, with noble features and a graceful 
carriage. He had on an old well-worn 
surtout and boots, which still bore the 
marks of yesterday's travel. His round 
hat, although ori^nally of a finer material 
than mine, was still far more defaced and 
shabby. The young man appeared, not- 
withstanding the derangement of his 
dress, to be of good famnv. He had on 
at least a clean shirt of the finest linen, 
which perhaps had just been given him 
by some charitable hand. 

He led me into a private room, begged 
pardon a thousand times for havmg 
troubled me, and proceeded to inform me 
in a very humble manner, that he found 
himself in most painful circumstances, 
that he knew nobody in this place, where 
he had arrived last evening, and had 
therefore had recourse to me as a cler{;y- 
man. He was, he added, by profession 
an actor, but without employment, and 
intending to nroceed to Manchester. He 
had expendea nearly all his money, and 
had not enough to pay his fare at the inn 
— to say nothing or the expense of pro- 
ceeding on his journey. Accordingly he 
turned in his despair to me. Twelve shil- 
lings would be a great assistance to him. 
He promised, if I would favor him with 
that advance, that he would honorably 
and thankfully repay it, so soon as he was 
again connected with any theatre. His 
name is John Fleetman. 

There was no necessity of his painting 
his distress to me so at larse. His feat- 
ures expressed more trouole than his 
words. He probably read something of 
the same kind in my face ; for as he 
turned hb eyes upon me, he seemed 
struck with alarm, and exclaimed, ''Will 
you leave me then without help? ** 

I stated to him that my own situation 
was full of embarrassment, that he had 
asked of me nothing less than the fourth 
part of all the money I had in the world, 
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Hwi HmiI I wiiM ill Kfcut iinooriainty an to 
Mm< fiirilMT (Miiitliiiiitiir<4 of my offum. 

Il« iiitiiMuiiiih«ly Ixtottmo ooM in bin 
ffiHiiiiKi', iiimJ. itM ft wtmt. (Irow bac;k into 
liiiiiiuiir, wlilln lin rnmnrkml, *' You com- 
(iirt lliK iiiirorhiimtd with tho Htory of your 
mWIi MilMforliMioM, I iiNk hotliinK of you. 
U lliHiii Mil nun in (! • • who hiut pity, if 
lilt liiiM nil wcmllh?" 

I iHtMt III! tttnlNtrniMHiMl look nt Mr. Moot- 
niHii, mill wuN iMliiitnod to bavo rupro- 
nnnhtil my (liMlr(tit»«M| itituution to him tui a 
loiiMiin Ihr my rt«l\iKiil in nNitiitt bim. I in- 
HliiiHly (biiiiKbt ovctr uU my townHmon, 
iinil (Hiiilil ittit triiNt mym^lf to niuno ono. 
I dill ittit porbupM know tboir bourtM woll 
uiiiiiitfb. 

I Niipnmobtul bim, and Inid my bnnd 
upon blHhbouldor, mid Miid, ''Mr. Moot- 
ninn, ynii Kriovt^ mo. llnvo n littlo pa- 
litiiUHt. You nvts I nm poor. I will bolp 
\ou if I 4Uiit. 1 will give you an nmiwor 
\\\ III! hour " 

I wttnt bonto. On tbo wa,v 1 tbougbt 
to mymtlf, *Mlt>w (Kbit tbo Mtran^tT al- 
woyn iHumw tlrnt to mt^, and an aotor to a 
t'liMM.vtt^^i) ' TboM) muM U> nomotbing in 
in.v naliiiv tbat attmota tbo wn>tobtHl nnd 
\m niHMl>, bko H inaMm^. NYbm^vor in in 
nmul «H^nu^ to \\\\\ \\\\\\ bavo tbo U>aitt to 
utv«^ NVbon I nit at taUowitb !itranJ^'r!^ 
»^io ot* tbo ^Huupaivv i* auiv to bavo a doj: 
\^bo bmkii H«vadil>' at wbat I am oatin^. 
A\\\\ «HMn«^si and livv» bin \\^) ihvio diroviV 
on m\ kmv " 

\\ bon at b\^iu\ ) i\\M tbo obiMnni wbo 
0\o »l\i^)^\NV >na», and \^bat bo wiuu^xl 1 
x\l»b>st t\M vUn«\>'j» adxhxv Sbo «>d 
*ondo*l\» 'M i»s^>n, tatbor, wbat tbou 
ibini^v»tx an^l tb*Mvt\Mv \ baw i^^binjc to 
«^d\ >m>. 

" \\ b> , tbAi iK%^u >fc\h ^i*^ wwtx^ fbii* |x\vr 
-^»^\M a^ tb>^^ K^^|s>*i t\s^ awsi IV S*w^H 
\^ \\\ \\^ \K>^w tb^\ 

\ Kj%d ^SoHibt IS* 5.vK*\ iKxivjc. K^i \ 

>^v^V\^ \ y^X \ fs^ tW l^vNv >>.;*hi^Ck 
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bcr guest had an cmf>tv nocket, and 
Jenny could not deny that she nad brought 
him some money. So Jenny had to listen 
to a long sermon upon the folly of giving, 
when one 'has notning himself, and the 
danger of helping vagrants, when one has 
not the wherewithal to clothe his own 
children. ''The shirt is nearer than the 
coat. " "To leed one' s own maketh fat, 
etc., etc. 

I had just turned to my sermon again, 
when Mr. Lleetman entered. He ooula 

not, he said, leave C without thanking- 

bis benefactor, by whose means he had 
been delivered from the greatest embar- 
rassment. Jenny was just setting the 
table. Wo bad an omelet and some turn- 
i|)H. I invited the traveller to dine with 
UH. Ho accepted the invitation. It was 
very timely, he intimated, for be bad 
caton a very scanty breakfast Polly 
brought some beer. AVe had not for a 
long while fared so well. 

Mr. Flw^tman seemed to einoy himself 
with us. He bad ouite lost that anxious 
Kwk bo bad, yet there was the shy, re- 
iHTVoil manner aK)ut bim which is peculiar 
to tbo unfortunate. He inferred that we 
wore von* happy, and of that we assuitHl 
bim. Ho suptKVSod also tbat I was richer 
and better to do in the world than I de> 
Mml to an|HMur. There be was roistid^en. 
NYitbout aouU the order and ckanlineiti 
of our ivMrk>r doidk^ the good man : the 
ob>anHM9 of tbo windows, tbo neatness of 
tbo ouTtaitw. of the dinnor-taWe, the floor, 
ami iKo bright ihK^t of our tables and cbaiis 
iW usualtv tinxis a jcrvat lack of cleanli- 
noc«( in I bo dwoUinjCS of the poor. be«ai»f 
ib^y do not kiK>w bi^w to save. But 
\>n)or and neatn<ft»k as I abra^rs pivttclied 
u^ nK>* s^intiNi witV and to nt^ diiuriiters. 
are innNrt «v^psalk^ Joe:r^T » a j*erf<\t 
mi34K«^ il^mn SW ahoNXft 5«r{vkSAr:» 
b^ viK^Kcr. and sit^ i» brtM:^ vr h^r 
iwtv* IXxJv i?i tK^ 5aafro w>ir. Her sLarp 

tv\i ^rixmu^ %-:>: »^ Hf <ro4< s<«t. 
W ?xv*c aw« rx*j»« ^xy jy«n< ;r«,ti;^ cm 

^.-tvv > Jtt »rti.-»t '^-n,^tv-i> ,V^1.■T^<^ .V.t>/CS. 
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I know, are rather a light-minded folk. 
He promised me sacredly, as soon as he 
should have money, to send back mv loan. 
He must be sincere in that, for he looked 
very honest, and several times asked how 
long I thought I should be able with the 
remainder of my ready money to meet the 
necessities of my household. 

His last words were : '* It is impossible 
it should go ill with you in the world. 
You have heaven in your breast, and 
two angels of God at your side." With 
these words, he pointed to Jenny and 
T>olly. 

Dec. 20. — ^The day has passed very 
ouietly, but I cannot say very sigreeably, 
tor the grocer, Jones, sent me his bill for 
the year. Considering what we had had 
of him, it was larger than we had ex- 
pected, although we had had nothing of 
which we did not ourselves keep an ac- 
count. Only he had raWd the price of 
all his articles. Otherwise, his account 
agreed honestly with ours. 

The worst is the arrears of my last year*s 
bill. He beg^^ed for the payment of the 
same, as he is in great need of money. 
Tlie whole of what I owe him amounts to 
eighteen shillings. 

[ went to see Mr. Jones. He is a very 
polite and reasonable man. I hoped to 
satisfy him by paying him in part, and 
promising to pay the remainder Dy Easter, 
iiut he was not to be moved, and he re- 
gretted that he should be forced to pn)- 
ceed to extremities. If he could, he would 
gladly wait; but only within three days 
lie would have to pay a note which had 
just been presented to him. With a mer- 
chant, credit is everj'thing. 

To all this there was nothing to be said 
in reply, afler mv repeated requests for 
delay hud proved vain. Should 1 have 
let him go to law against me, as he 
thrcatenea ? I sent him the money, and 
paid off the whole debt. But now my 
whole property has melted down to eleven 
shillings. Heaven grant that the actor 
may soon return what I loaned him. 
Otfierwise, 
for lis. 



I know not what help there is 



Now go to, thou man of little faith ; if 
thou knowest not, God knoweth. Why 
is thy heart cast down? What evil hast 
thou done ? Poverty is no crime. 

Df-c. 24. — One may be right happy after 



all, even at the poorest. We hare a 
thousand pleasures in Jenny's new cloak. 
She looks as beautiful in it as a bride. 
But she wishes to wear it the first time 
abroad at church on New Year's Day. 

Every evening she reckons up, and 
shows me with how little expense she has 
got through the day. We are all in bed 
by seven o'clock, to save oil and coals. 
That is no great hardship. The girls are 
so much the more industrious in the day, 
and they chat together in bed until mid- 
night. We have a bountiful supply of 
turnips and vegetables. Jenny thinks we 
can ^et through six or eight weeks without 
running in debt. That were a stroke of 
management without parallel. And until 
then, we all hope that Mr. Fleetman will 
keep his word liJke an honest man, and pay 
us back the loan. If I appear to distrust 
him, it awakens all Jenny s zeal. She will 
allow no evil of the comedian. 

He is our constant topia The girls 
especially make a great deal out of Him. 
His appearance interrupted the uniformity 
of our life. He will supply us with con- 
versation for a full half year. Pleasant m 
Jenny's anger when the^ mischievous^ 
Polly exclaims: **But he is an actor!" 
Then Jenny tells of the celebrated actors 
in London who are invited to dine with 
the princes of the rojral family ; and she 
is ready to prove that Fleetman will be- 
come one of the first actors in the worid, 
for he has fine talents, and a graceful ad- 
dress and well-chosen phrases. ^^Yes, 
indeed 1" said the sly Polly to-day, ver>' 
wittily, '^ beautiful phrases ! he called thee 
an angel." *'And tnee, too," cried Jennj% 
somewhat vexed . * * But I was only thrown 
into the bargain," rejoined Polly; "he 
looked only at thee.'' 

This chat and childish raillery of m^ 
children awakened my anxiety. Polly » 
growing up; Jenny is eighteen. Wnat 

Srospect have I of seeing these poor chil- 
ren provided for ? Jenny is a well-bred, 

modest, handsome maiden ; but all C 

knows our poverty. We are thereforii 
little regarded, and it will be difficult t<> 
find a nusband for Jenny. An angel 
without money is not thought half so 
much of now-a-days as a devil with a ba^r 
full of guineas. Jenny's only wealth is 
her gentle face. That, cverj'body looks 
kindly on. Even the grocer, Jones, when 
she carried him his money, gave her a 
pound of almonds and raisins for a pres- 
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«nt, and told licr how he was grieved to 
take my money, and that, if I poueht of 
him, he would give me credit till Laster. 
He has never once said so much to 
me. 

When I die, who will take care of mjr 
desolate children? Who I the God of 
heaven. They are at least qualified to go 
to service anywhere. 1 will not distress 
myself about the future. 

Dec 26. — ^Two hard da3rs these have 
been. I have never had so laborious a 
Christmas. I preached my two sermons 
in two days, five times in four different 
churches. The road was very bad^ and 
the wind and weather fearful. Age is be- 
ginning to make itself felt. I have not 
the iVeshness and activity I once had. 
Indeed, (uibbage and turnips, scantily but- 
(<^rt*d, with onlv a glass of fresh water, do 
not afford much nourishment 

I have dined both days with Farmer 
Hurst. The people in the country are 
more hospitable by far than here in tlie 
town, where nolH)dy has thought of in- 
viting me t4) dinner these six months. 
Ah ! could 1 have onlv had my daughters 
with me at table 1 What profusion was 
there ! Could thev have only had for a 
(Mmstmas feast wnat the farmer s dogs 
rtHH>ivtH| of the fragments of our meal ! 
'ITiey did have some cake, and they are 
feasting on it now while I write. It was 
lucky that I had wurage, when the farmer 
and his wife prv^ssoil me to eat more, to 
say that, with thoir leave, I would cany 
u little slice of the cake home to my 
daughters. The gooii-hearted })eople 
lacked me a little bag full, and, bcsid<s, 
]is it rainiHl pitifully, sent me home in 
their wagon. 

Kating and drinking are indeed of little 
imiH»rtaiKV if one has enou|fh to satisfy 
his hungiT and thirst. Yet it may not wi 
doniixi that a ci>mtbrtable provision for 
the KhIji' is an agreeable thing. One's 
I himghts aiv ciearer. (>ne feels with more 
\ ivaoit^v. 

I am very tireii. My ci.>nver»tion with 
l^^anuer HiiT^t was noteworthy. I will 
write it off liv-morrow. 



/W, :iT. — We have live^l to know what 
jvrtlyt ^\v is. Rut v>«o must bo moior.ito 
in h;< ;o\>^ The girls must K\Hni jj^^lf- 
n^tnini^ *iHi pmoti:^* thom.^i^lvi < then in. 
Thoivft>re. I U>* asivio the j\u*koi ot money to pntt-tiso ivaiieoce. 



which Mr. Fleetman has sent. I will not 
break the seal until after dinner. My 
daughters are Eve's daughters. They are 
dying of curiosity to know what Mr. 
Pieetman writes. They are examining 
the address, and the packet is passing 
from one to the other three times in a 
minute. 

Indeed, I am more disturbed than re- 
joiced. 1 lent Mr. Fleetman only twelve 
shilling, and he sends me back £5. God 
be praised ! He must have been verj' 
successful. 

How loy and sorrow interchange ! I 
went early this morning to the alderman, 
Mr. Fieldson, for I was told yesterday 
that the wagoner, Brook, ^ at Watton 
Basset, had, on account of his embaiTass- 
ments, destroyed himself. Some eleven 
or twelve years ago I went security for 
him to the amount of £100. ^ He was 
distantly related to my sainted wife. The 
bond has never been cancelled. The man 
has latterly had much trouble, and given 
himself up to drinking. 

The alderman comforted me not a little. 
He said he had heard the report, but that 
it was very doubtful whether Brook had 
destroyed himself There had been no 
authentic intelligence. So I returned 
home comforted, and prayed by the way 
that God would be gracious to me. 

I had hardly reached the house when 
Polly ran to meet me, exclaiming, almost 
breathless: **A lett^! a letter nim Mr. 
Fleetman, father, with £5 ! But the 
packet has cost seven pence.'' Jenny, 
with blushing looks, handed it to me be- 
fore I laid down my hat and staff. The 
children were half out of their wits wiUi 
joy. So I pushed aside their sciasoFB, 
and said : ''Do you not see, childreD, that 
it is harier to bear a great joy with com- 
posure than a great evil ? I have often 
admired your cheerfiilness when we were 
in the greatest want, and knew not where 
we were to find food for the next day. 
But now the fiist smile of fortune pats 
yi^u beside youRselves^ To punish you, I 
> sh:dl not open the letter nor the packet 
,' of money until af^er dinner." 

Jenny would have it that it was not the 
money, but Mr. Fleet man's honesty and 
gratitude that delighted her. and that she 
only wanted to kn»>w what he wrote and 
how he was : but I adhered to my deter- 
min.Hi:on. lliis little cuno«tv must 
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The sail le day. Eve. — ur joy is turned 
into sorrow. The letter with the money 
came not from Mr. Fleetman, but from 
the Rev. Dr. Snarl. He gives me notice 
that our engagement will terminate at 
Easter, and he mforms me that until that 
time I may look about for another situa- 
tion, and that he has accordingly not only 
paid me up my salary in advance, that I 
may bear any travelling expenses I may 
be at, but also directed the new vicar, my 
successor, to attend to the care of the 
parish. 

Thus the talk of the people here in 
town was not wholly without foundation, 
and it may also be true what is said, that 
the new vicar had received his appoint- 
ment thus readily because he has married 
a near relative of his reverence, a lady of 
doubtful reputation. So I must lose my 
office and my bread for the sake of such a 
person, and be turned into the street with 
my poor children, because a man can be 
found to buy my place at the price of his 
own honor. 

Jenny and Polly turned deadly pale, 
when they found that the letter came not 
from Mr. Fleetman, but from the Doctor, 
and that the money, instead of being the 
generous return of a grateful heart, was 
the last wretched payment for my long and 
laborious services. Polly threw herself 
^jobbing into a chair, and Jenny left the 
room. My hand trembled as I held the 
letter containing m^ fomial dismissal. 
But I went into my little chamber, locked 
myself in, and fell upon my knees and 
l)niyed, while Polly wept aloud. 

I rose from my knees refreshed and 
I'omforted, and took my Bible ; and the 
first words upon which my eyes fell were, 
**Fear not, for I have redeemed thee, I 
have called thee by thy name ; thou art 
mine." 

Then all fear vanished out of my heart. 
I looked up, and said, '' Yea, Lora, I am 
thine." 

As Polly appeared to have ceased weep- 
ing, I went back into the parlor; but 
when I saw her upon her knees prajring, 
with her clasped hands resting on a chair, 
I drew back and shut the door very softly, 
that the dear soul might not be disturbed. 

After some time I heard Jenny come in. 
I then retunied to my daughters. They 
were sitting at the window. I saw by 
Jenny's eyes that she had been giving re- 
lief to her anguish in solitude. They 



both looked timidly at me. I believe they 
feared lest they should see despair depicted 
on my countenance. But when they saw 
that I was quite composed, and that I ad- 
dressed them with cheeHulness, they were 
evidently reheved. I took the letter and 
the money, and humming a tune, threw 
them into my desk. They did not allude 
to what had happened the whole day. 
This silence in them was owing to a tender 
consideration for me ; with me it was fear 
lest I should expose my weakness before 
my children. 

Dec 28. — It is good to let the first 
storm go by, without lookingone's trou- 
bles too closely in the face. We have all 
had a good night's sleep. We talk freely 
now of Dr. Snarl's letter, and of my loss 
of office, as of old affairs. We proprae 
all kinds of plans for the friture. The 
bitterest thing is that we must be sepa- 
rated. We can think of nothing better 
than that Jenny and Polly shoiud go to 
service in respectable famihes, while I be- 
take myself to my travels to seek some- 
where a place and bread for mjrself and 
children. 

Polly has again recovered her usual 
cheerfulness. She brings out again her 
dream about the bishop's miti-e, and gives 
us much amusement She counts almost 
too superstitiously upon a New Year's 
present. I have sometimes thought mach 
of dreams, but I do not believe m them. 

As soon as the new vicar, my successor, 
shall have arrived, and is able to assume 
the office, I shall hand over to him the 
parish-books, and take my way in search 
of bread elsewhere. In the meantime I 
will write to a couple^ of old friends at 
Salisbury and Warminster, to request 
them to find good places for my daugh- 
ters, as cooks, seamstresses, or chamber- 
maids. Jenny would be an excellent gov- 
erness for little children. 

I will not leave my daughters here. 
The place is poor, the people are unsocial, 
proud, and nave the narrow ways of a 
small town. They talk now of nothing 
but the new vicar. Some are sorry that 
I must leave, but I know not who takes 
it to heart 

Dec. 29. — I have written to-day to my 
Tx>rd Bishop of Salisbury, and laid before 
iiim in lively terms the sad, helpless situa- 
tion of my children, and my long and 
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faithful sen'ioes in the vineyard of the 
Ix>rd. He must be a humane, pious man. 
May God touch his heart ! Among the 
three hundred and four parishes of the 
county of Wiltshire, there must certainly 
be found for me at least some little comer ! 
I do not ask much. 

Dec 30.— The bishop's mitre that Polly 
dreamt of must soon make its appear- 
ance, otherwise I shall have to go to jail. 
I see now very plainly that the jail is in- 
evitable. 

I am very weak, and in vain do I exert 
myself to i)ractise my old heroism. Even 
strength fails me for fervent prayer. My 
distress is too niuch for me. 

Yes, the jail is unavoidable. I will say 
it to myself plainly, that I may become 
accustomed to the urospect. 

The All-merciful have mercy on my 
dear children 1 1 may not — I cannot tell 
them. 

Perhaps a speedy death will save me 
from the disgrace. I feel as if my very 
|)one8 would crumble away ; fever-shiver- 
ing in every limb, I mnnot write for 
trembling. 

Some, hnurtt (iftrr. — Already I feel more 
(composed. I would have thrown mvself 
into the arms of God and prayed, l^ut I 
was not well. I lay down on my bed. I 
believe I have slept, perhaps also I fainted. 
Some three hours have passed. My 
daughters have covered my feet with pil- 
lows. I am weak in body, but my heart 
is again fVesh. Everything which has 
happentHJ, which I have heard, flits be- 
fore me like a dream. 

So the wa(^ner Brook has indeed made 
way with himself Alderman Fieldson 
has called and given me the intelligence. 
He had the coroner s account, together 
with the notiiH) of my In^nd. Brook's 
debts are ver>* heavy. 1 must aix,H)uiit to 
Withell, a wiH>llen-ara|>er of Trowbridge, 
for the hundreii ihmuuIs sterling. 

Mr. Fieldson had gimd onuse to i^nu- 
miserato me heartily. GtHxl (]od 1 a Imn- 
dnxi (Huuuls sterling ! How shall I ever 
obtain it? All that 1 and my ohildrvMi 
have in the wt>rld would not bring a hun- 
dnnl shillings. Bnx^k usihI to W esttvnuHl 
an upright and wealthy man. I novor 
thought that he would tvino to suoh an 
ond. The proivrty uf my wife was ivn- 
sumeii in hor long siokm^^. and I had to 



sacrifice the few acres at Bradford which 
she inherited. Now I am a beggar. 
Ah I if I were only a free beggar ! I must 
go to prison, if Mr. Withell is not mer- 
ciful. It is impossible for me even to- 
think of paying nim. 

Same day. Eve. — ^I am ashamed of 
my weakness. What I to faint ! to de- 
spair ! Fy ! And yet believe in a Provi- 
dence I And a priest of the Lord ! Fy, 
Thomas ! 

I have recovered my composure, and 
done what I should. I have just carried 
to the post-offioe a letter to Mr. Withell, 
at Trowbridf^e, in which I have stated my 
utter inability to pay the bond^ and con- 
fessed myself ready to so to jail. If he 
has any human feeling, he will have pity 
on me ; if not, he may drag me away, 
whithersoever he will. 

When I came from the office, I put the 
courage of my children to the proof I 
wished to ijrepare them for the worst. 
Ah I the maidens were more of men than 
the man, more of Christians than the 
priest 

I told them of Brook's death, of my 
debt, and of the possible consequences. 
They listened earnestly and in great sor- 
row. 

'* To prison !' * said Jenny, silently weep- 
ing, while she threw her arms around me. 
** Ah, thou good, poor father, thou bast 
done no wrong, and yet hast to bear sa 
much ! I will go to Trowbridge ; I will 
throw m\^f at Withell' s feet ; I will not 
rise until he releases thee 1 *' 

;^No," cried Polly, sobbing, **do not 
think of such a thing. TradesmeD are 
tradesmen. They will not for all thy tean^ 
give up a farthing of father's debt ^ I 
will go to the woollen-draper, and bind 
myself to live upon bread and water, and 
be his slave, until I have paid him with 
my labor what father owes. ' 

In forming such plans, they gradnaUy 
grew more composed. But they saw aka 
the vanity of tneir hopes. At last ndd 
Jenny, *'Why all these useless plans T 
Ix^t us wait for Mr. Withell*s answer. If 
he will be cruel, let him be so. God is 
alsi^ in the jail. Father, go to jail. Pcr- 
haj>s thou wilt be better there than with 
us in our poverty. Go, for thou goest 
; without guilt. There is no disgrace in it 
for thee. We will U^h go to service, a^ 
our wagos will pnxnire thee eveiythin^ 
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needful. I will not be ashamed even to 
beg. To go a-begging for a father has 
something nonorable and holy in it. We 
will come and visit thee from time to time. 
Thou shalt be well taken care of. We 
will fear no more." 

*' Jenny, thou art right '* said Polly ; 
** whoever fears, does not believe in God. 
I am not afraia. I will be cheerful — as 
<:heerful as I can be, separated from father 
and thee. ' ' 

Such conversations cheered my heart. 
Fleetman was right when he said that I 
had two angels of the Lord at my side. 

Dec. 31. — The year is ended. Thanks 
be to Heaven, it has been, with the ex- 
-ception of some storms, a right beautiful 
and happy year ! It is true, we oflen had 
scarcely enough to eat — still we have had 
finough. My poor salary has oflen ooca- 
<sionea me bitter cares, still our cares have 
had their pleasures. And now I scarcely 
IK)88e88 the means of supporting myself 
and my children half a year longer. But 
how many have not even as much, and 
know not where to get another day's sub- 
r^istence I My place have I lost In my 
old age I am without office or bread, it 
is possible that I shall spend the next year 
in a jaijL separated from my good daugh- 
ters. Still Jenny is right ; God is there 
■also in the jail ! 

To a pure conscience there is no hell 
«V(^n in hell, and to a bad heart no heaven 
in heaven. I am very happy. 

W hoever knows how to enaure privation 
is rich. A good conscience is better than 
that which the world names honor. As 
soon as we are able to look with indiffer- 
ence upon what people call honor and 
shame, then do we become truly worthy 
of honor. He who can despise the world 
<3iyoy8 heaven. I understand the gospel 
better every day, since I have learned to 
read it by the light of experience. The 
scholars at Oxford and Cambridge study 
the letter, not the spirit. Nature is the 
best interpreter of the Scriptures. 

With these reflections 1 conclude the 
year. 

I am very glad that I have now for some 
time persevered in keeping this journal. 
Kverybody should keep one. One may 
leam more from himself than from the 
wisest books. When, by daily setting 
down our thoughts and feelings, we in a 
manner portray ourselves, we can see at 



the end of the year how many different 
faces we have. Man is not always like 
himself. He who sa3rs he knows himself, 
can answer for the truth of what he says 
only at the moment Few know what they 
were yesterday ; still fewer what they wiU 
be to-morrow. 

A day-book is useful also, because it 
helps us togrow in faith in Gt)d and Pro- 
vidence. The whole history of the world 
does not teach us so much about these 
things as the thoughts^ judgments, and 
feelings of a single individual for a twelve- 
month. 

I have also had this year new confirma- 
tion of the truth of the old saying, '* Mis- 
fortunes seldom come singly, out the 
darkest hour is just before morning.'* 
When things go hard with me, then am I 
most at my ease, always excepting the first 
shock, for then I please myself urith the 
prospect of the relief which is sure to 
succeed, and I smile because nothing can 
disturb me. On the other hand, when 
everything goes according to my wishes, 
I am timid and anxious, and camnot give 
myself up freely to joy. I distrust the 
continuance of my peace. Those are the 
hardest misfortunes which we allow to 
take us by surprise. It is likewise true 
that trouble looks more terrible in the dis- 
tance than when it is upon us. Clouds 
are never so black when near as they seem 
in the distance. 

1 have learnt from all my calamities to 
consider, with the quickness of lightning, 
what will be their worst effect upon me. 
So I prepare myself for the worst, and it 
seldom comes. 

This also I find good — ^I sometimes play 
with my hopes, but I never let my hopes 
play with me. So I keep them in chedc 
I have only to remember how rarely for- 
tune has been favorable to me ; then all 
air castles vanish as if they were ashamed 
to appear before me. Alas for him who 
is the sport of his hopes ! He pursues 
will-o'-the-wisps into bogs and mire. 

New Year's Day, 1765. A. if —A 
wonderful and sad affair opens the year. 
Here follows its history. 

£arly, about six o'clock, as Ilay in bed 
thinking over my sermon, I heard a 
knocking at the front door. Polly was up 
and in the kitehen. She ran to open the 
door and see who was there. Such early 
visits are not usual with us. .V stranger 
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presented himself with a large box, which 
ne handed to Pollv with these words: 

**Mr. (P^^ ^^^ .^^® name) sends 

this box to tne Rev. Vicar, and requests 
him to be very careful of the contents." 

Polly took the box with joyful surprise. 
The man disappeared. Polly tapped 
lightly at my chamber door to see whether 
I was awake. I answered, and she came 
in, and wishing me "a happy new year," 
as well as '^good-morning,' added laugh- 
ing» '*you will see now, dear father, 
whether Polly's dreams are not prophetic. 
The promised bishop's mitre is come!" 
And then she told me how a New Year's 
present had been given her for me. It 
vexed me that she had not asked more 
particularly for the name of my unknown 
patron or benefactor. 

While she went out to light a lamp and 
call Jenny, I dressed myself I cannot 
deny that I was burning with curiosity. 
For hitherto the New Years presents for 
the Vicar of C had been as insig- 
nificant as they were rare. I suspected 
that my patron, the fanner, whose good- 
will 1 appeared to have won, had meant 
to surprise me with a box of (take, and I 
admired his modesty in sending me the 
present before it was light. 

When I entered the parlor Polly and 
Jenny were standing at the tabic on which 
lay the box directed to me, carefully sealed, 
and of an unusual size. 1 had never seen 
exactly such a box before. I lifted it, and 
found it pretty heavy. In the top were 
two smoothly cut round holes. 

With Jenny's help I opened the box 
very cautiously, as I nad been directed to 
handle the contents carefully. A fine 
white cloth was removed, and lo ! — but 
no, our astonishment is indescribable. 
We all exclaimed with one voice : ** Good 
God!" 

There lay a little child asleep, some six 
or eight weeks old, dressed in the finest 
linen, with rose-oolored ribands. Its little 
head rested upon a soft blue silk cushion, 
and it was well wrapt up in a blanket. 
The covering, as well as tne little cap, was 
trimmed with the costliest Brabant lace. 

We stood some moments gazing at it 
with silent wonder. At last roily broke 
out into a comical laugh, and cried : 
"What shall we do with it? This is no 
bishop's mitre ! ' ' Jenny timidly touched 
the cneek of the sleeping babe with the 
tip of her finger, and in a tone full of pity 



said: **Poor, dear little creature! thoa 
hast no mother, or might as well have no 
mother ! Great God I to cast off such a 
lovely, helpless being ! Only see, father, 
only see, Polly, how peaceiullv and trust- 
fully it sleeps, unconscious of its fate, as 
if it knew that it is lying in Gt)d'8 hand. 
Sleep on, thou poor, forsaken one ! Thy 
parents are perhaps too high in rank to 
care for thee, and too happy to permit 
thee to disturb their happiness. Sleep 
on, we will not cast thee out. They have 
brought thee to the right place. I will 
be thy mother." 

As Jenny was speaking two large tears 
fell from her eyes. I caught the pious, 
gentle-hearted creature to my breast and 
said : ''Be a mother to this little one! 
The stepchildren of fortune come to her 
stepchildren. God tries our faith — no, he 
does not try it, He knows it. Therefore 
is this forsaken little creature brought to 
us. We do not, indeed, know how we 
shall subsist from one day to another, bat 
He knows, who has appointed us to be 
parents to this orphan. ' 

Thus the matter was soon settled. The 
child continued to sleep sweetly on. In 
the meanwhile we exhausted ourselves in 
coniectures about its parents, who were 
uuaoubtedly known to us, as the box was 
directed to me. Polly, alas ! could tell us 
nothing more of the person who brought 
it than she had already told. Now, while 
the little thing sleeps, and I run over my 
New Year's sermon upon '*The power of 
the Eternal Providence," my c^u^hters 
arc holding a council about the nursing of 
the poor straneer. Polly exhibits all the 
delight of a child. Jenny appears to be 
much moved. With me, it is as if I en- 
tered upon the New Year in the midst of 
miracles, and — it may be superstition, or 
it may be not — as if this little child were 
sent to be our guardian angel in our need. 
I cannot express the feelings of peace, the 
still happiness which I have. 

Sanip day. Eve, — I came home greatly 
exhausted and weary with the sacred 
labors of the day. I had a long and 
rugged walk. But I was inspiriteof by a 
happy return home, by the cheerfulness 
of my daughters, by our pleasant little 
parlor. The table was ready laid for me, 
and on it stood a flask of wine, a New 
Year's present from an unknown benevo- 
lent hand. 
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Tlie looks of the lovely little child in 
Jenny's arms refreshed me above all 
things. Polly showed me the beautifril 
little bed of our nursling, the dozen fine 
napkins, the dear little caps and night- 
clothes, which were in the box/ and then 
:i sealed packet of money directed to me, 
which they had found at the feet of the 
child when it awoke and thev took it out 

Anxious to learn something of the 
parentage of our little unknown inmate, I 
opened the packet. It contained a roll of 
twenty guineas and a letter as follows : 

*' Relying with entire confidence upon 
the piety and humanity of your Rever- 
ence, the unhappy parents of this dear 
child commend it to your care. Do not 
forsake it. We will testify our gratitude 
when we are at liberty to make ourselves 
known to you. Although at a distance, 
we shall keep a careful watch, and know 
everything that you do. The dear boy is 
named Alfred. He has been baptized. 
His board for the first quarter accom- 
panies this. Tlie same sum will be 
punctually remitted to you every three 
months. Take the child. We commend 
him to the tenderness of your daughter 
Jennv." 

when I had read the letter, Polly 
leaped with joy, and cried :*' There's the 
bishop's mitre!" Bountiful Heaven! 
how rich had we suddenly become ! We 
read the letter a dozen times. We did 
not trust our eves to look at the gold upon 
the table. What a New Year's present ! 
From my heaviest cares for the fixture was 
I thus suddenly relieved. But in what a 
strange and mysterious way ! In vain did 
I think over all the people I knew, in 
order to discover who it might be who had 
been forced by birth or rank to conceal 
the existence of their child, or who were 
able to make such a liberal compensation 
for a simple service of Christian charity. 
I txisked my recollection, but I could think 
of no one. And yet it was evident that 
these parents were well acquainted with 
me and mine. 

Wonderful are the waj^s of Providence ! 

Jan. 2. — Fortune is heaping her favors 
upon me. This morning 1 again received 
a packet of money. £12, by the post, 
with a letter from Mr. Fleetman. It is 
too much. For a shilling he returns me a 
pound. Things must have^ne well with 
nim. He says as much. I cannot, alas. 



thank him, for he has forgotten to men- 
tion his address. Glod forbid I should be 
puffed up with my present riches. I hope 
now in time to pay off honestly my bond 
to Mr. Withell. 

When I told my daughters that I had 
received a letter from ^lr. Fleetman, there 
was a new occasion for joy. I do not ex- 
actly understand what the girls have to do 
with Mr. Fleetman. Jenny ^rew very 
red, and Polly jumped up laughingly, and 
held up both ner hands before Jenny's 
face, and Jenny behaved as if she was 
right vexed with the pla^l girl. 

I read out Fleetman s letter. But I 
could scarcely do it, for the young man is 
an enthusiast He writes many nattering 
things which I do not deserve. He ex- 
aggerates eveiything, even, indeed, when 
he speaks of the good Jenny. I nitied 
the poor girl while I read. 1 dia not 
dare to look at her. The i)assage, how- 
ever, which relates to her is worthy of 
note. It runs thus : 

**When, excellent sir, I went from 
your door, I felt as if I were quitting a 
father's roof for the bleak world. I shall 
never forget you, never forget how happy 
I was with you. I see you now before me, 
in your rich poverty, in your Christian hu- 
mility, in your patriarchal simplicity. 
And the lovely, fascinating Polly ; and 
the — ah ! for your Jenny I have no words I 
In what words shall one describe the 
heavenly loveliness by which everything 
earthly is transfigured? Forever shall I 
remember the moment when she gave me 
the twelve shillings, and the gentle tone 
of consolation with which she spoke to 
me. Wonder not that I have the twelve 
shillings still. I would not part with them 
for a thousand guineas. I shall soon, 
perhaps, explain everything to you per- 
sonally. Never in my life have I been so 
happy or so miserable as I am now. 
Commend me to your sweet daughters, if 
they still bear me in remembrance." 

I conclude from these lines that he in- 
tends to come this way again. The pros- 
pect gives me pleasure. In his unbounded 
gratitude the voung man has perhaps 
sent me his all, becau.se I once lent him 
half of my ready money. That grieves 
me. He seems to be a thoughtless youth, 
and vet he has an honest heart. 

We have great delight in the little Al- 
fred. The little thing laugheil to-day 
upon Polly, as Jenny was holdmg him, like 
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a young mother, in her arms. The girls are 
more handy with the little citizen of the 
world than I had anticipated. But it is 
a beautiful child. We nave bought him 
a handsome cradle, and provided abun- 
dantly for all his little wants. The cradle 
stands at Jenny's bedside. She watches 
day and night, like a guardian spirit, over 
her tender charge. 

Jan. 3.— To-day, Mr. Curate Thomson 
arrived with his youn^ wife and sent for 
me. I went to him immediately at the 
inn. He is an agreeable man, and very 
polite. He informed me that he was ap- 
pointed my successor in office, that he 
wishedj if I had no objections, to enter 
inimediately upon his duties, and that I 
might occupy the parsonage until Easter : 
he would in the meanwhile take up his 
abode in lodgings prepared for him at Al- 
derman Fieldson's. 

I replied that, if he pleased, T would 
resign my office to him immediately, as I 
Bhould thus be more at liberty to look out 
for another situation. I desired only per- 
mission to preach a farewell sermon in 
the churches in which I had for so many 
years declared the word of the Ijord. 

He then said that he would come in the 
aflemoon to examine the state of the 
parsonage. 

— He has been here with his wife and 
Alderman Fieldson. His lady was some- 
what haughty, and appears to be of high 
birth, for there was nothing in the house 
that pleased her, and she nardly deigned 
to look at mv daughters. When she saw 
the little Alircd in the cradle, she turned 
to Jenny, and asked whether she were 
alreadv married. The good Jenny blushed 
up to her hahr, and shook her little head 
by way of negative, and stammered out 
something, i had to come to the poor 
girl's assistance. My lady listened to my 
story with great curiosity, and drew up 
her mouth, and shrugged her shoulders. 
It was very disagreeable, but I said noth- 
ing. I invited them to take a cup of tea. 
But they declined. Mr. Curate appeared 
to be verv obedient to the slightest hint 
of the lady. 

We were very glad when the visit was 
over. 

Jan, 6. — Mr. Withell is an excellent 
man, to judge from his letter. He sym- 
pathizes with me in regard to my unfortu- 



nate bond, and comforts me with the 
assurance that I must not disquiet myself 
if I am not able to pay it for ten years or 
ever. He appears to be well acquainted 
with my circumstances, for he dludes to 
them very cautiously. He considers me 
an honest man. That gratifies me most. 
He shall not find his confidence misplaced. 
I will go to Trowbridge as soon as I can, 
and pay Mr. Withell Fleetman's £12 
sterling, as an instalment of my monstrous 
debt. 

Although Jenny insists that she sleeps 
soundly, that little Alfred is very quiet o' 
nights, and only wakes once, when she 
gives him a drink out of his little bottle, 
^et I feel anxious about the maiden. She 
IS not so lively by far, as formerly, al- 
though she seems to be much happier 
than when we were every day troubled 
about our daily bread. Sometimes she 
sits with her needle, lost in a reverie, 
dreaming with open eyes ; or her hands, 
once so active, lie sunk upon her lap. 
When she is spoken to, she starts, and 
has to bethink herself what was said. 
All this evidently comes from the inter- 
ruption of her proner rest. But she will 
not hear a word oi it. We cannot even 
persuade her to take a little nap in the 
daytime. She declares that she leels per- 
fectly well. 

I had no idea that she had so much 
vanity. Fleetman's praises have not dis- 

{)leased her. She has asked me for his 
etter, to read once more. And she has 
not yet returned it to me, but keeps it in 
her work-basket ! 

I don't care, for my part! the vain 
thing ! 

Jan, 8.— My farewell sermon was acoom- 

Eanied with the tears of most of my 
earers. I see now at last that my parish- 
ioners love me. They have expressed 
their obligations on all hands and loaded 
me with gifts. I never before had such 
an abundance of provisions in the house, 
so many dainties of all kinds, and so much 
wine. A hundreth part of my present 
plenty would have made me account my- 
self over-fortunate in past days. We are 
really swimming in plenty. i3ut a goodly 
portion has already been disposed of. T 

know some poor families in C , and 

Jennie knows even more than L The 
dear people share in our pleasures. 
I was moved to the inmost bv my ser- 
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mon. With tears had I written it It 
was a sketch of m v whole past oooree from 
my call and settlement I am driven 
from the vineyard as an unprofitaUe ser- 
vant, and yet I have not labored as a 
hireling. Manv noble vines have I 
planted, mamr deadly weeds cut away. I 
urn driven from the vineyard where I 
have watched, and taught, and warned, 
and comforted, and prayed. I have 
shrunk from no sick-bed. 1 nave strength- 
ened the dying for the last conflidb with 
holy hope, i have gone after sinners. 
I have not left the poor, desolate. I have 
•called back the lost to the way of life. 
Ah ! all these souls that were knit to my 
^oul, are torn from me — ^why should not 
my heart bleed ? But Ood's will be done I 
Gladly would I now offer to take charge 
of the parish without salary, but my suc- 
<;essor has the office. I have been used to 
poverty from my birth, and care has never 
forsaken me since I stepped out of my 
boy's-shoes. I have enough for myseli 
And my daughters in little Alfred's board. 
We shall be able indeed to lay up some- 
thing. I would never again oomplam of 
wind and weather beating^ against mv 

Sray hairs, could I only continue to break 
le bread of life to my flock. 
Be it so ! I will not murmur. The tear 
which drops upon this page is no tear of 
^liscontent I ask not for riches and good 
•dajrs, nor have I ever asked. But, Lord I 
Lord ! drive not thv servant forever from 
thy service, although his powers are small. 
Jjet me a^^ain enter thy vineyard, and with 
thy blessmg win souls. 

Jan. 13. — Mv joumev to Trowbridge 
has turned out beyond all expectation. I 
tirrived late with weary feet at the pleasant 
little old city, and could not rouse myself 
from sleep until late the next momiog: 
After I had put on my clean oloUies \]i 
had not been so finely dressed since my 
wedding-day— the ffood Jenny shows a 
•daughter's care for ner father), I left the 
inn and went to Mr. Withell's. He lives 
in a splendid, great house. 

He received me somewhat coldly at 
first ; but when I mentioned my name, he 
led me into his little office. Here I 
thanked him for his great goodness and 
<x)n8idenition, told nim how I had 
happened to give the bond, and what 
liard fortunes had hitherto been mine. 
I then laid my £12 upon the table. 

VouX. 



^ Mr. WitheU looked at me for a whikin 
nlence, with a smfle, and with some 
emotion. He then extended his hand, 
and shook mine, and sud, '^I know all 
about you. I have jnformed myself par- 
tieularlv about your drcumstanoes. i ou 
are an honest man. Take your £12 back. 
I cannot find it in my heart to rob you of 
your New Year's present Rather let me 
add a pound to it, to remember me l^.'* 

He arose, brought a paper from another 
room, opened it and said, ^^You know 
this bond and your signature? I give it 
to you and your children.** He tore the 
paper in two, and placed it in my hand. 

I could find no words, I was so deejay 
moved. Mv e^es filled. He saw tliati 
would thank him, but could not. and he 
said, ** Hush ! hush ! not a syllable, I 
prajr you. This is the only thanks I 
desire of you. I would clad^ have for- 
given poor Brook the dept, had he onltir 
dealt frankty with me.'* 

I don't know a more noble-hearted man 
than Mr. WitheD. He was too Idnd. 
He would have me relate to him mudi of 
niy imst history. He introduced me to 
his wife, and to the young ftendeman his 
son. He had my little bimale, oontaininff 
my old dodies, brought from the inn, ana 
kept me at his house. The oitertainment 
was princely. The chamber in whicAi I 
slept, the cupet, the bed, were so splendid 
ana costly that I hardly dared to make 
use of them. 

The next day Mr. WitheU sent me 
home in his own elegant oaniage. I 
parted with my benenotor with a heart 
deephr moved. My ehildrai wept with 
me KHT joy, when I showed them the 
bond. ''S^**saidI,''thi8lichtpieoeof 

gaper was the heaviest borflieQ of mv 
fe, and now it is generously caneeDea. 
Phiy for the life and prosperity dt our 
deliverer I** 

Jan, 16. — ^Yesterdav was the most re- 
markable day of my lire. We were sitting 
together in the forenoon ; I was rooking 
the cradle, Polly was reaoinff aloud, ana 
Jennv was seated at the window with her 
needle, when she suddenly Jumped up, 
and then fell back again d^MUy pole into 
her chair. We were all alarmed, and 
cried, ''What is the matter?'* She 
forced a smile, and said, '' Heisooming t ** 

The door opened, and in came Mr. 
Fleetman m a beautiftd travelfing doak. 
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We greeted him rieht heartily, and were 
truly glad to see nim so unexpectedly, 
and, as it appeared, in so much better 
circumstances than before. He embraced 
me, kissed Polly, and bowed to Jenny, 
who had not yet recovered from her agita- 
tion. Her pale looks did not escape him. 
He inquirea anxiously about her health. 
Polly replied to his questions, and he 
then kissed Jenny's hand, as though he 
would beg her pardon for having occa- 
sioned her such an alarm. But there was 
nothing to be said about it, for the poor 
girl grew red again like a newly-blown rose. 

I called for cake and wine, to treat my 
guest and benefactor better than on a 
former occasion ; but he declined, as he 
could not tarry long, and he had company 
at the inn. Vet at Jenny's reauest, he 
sat down and took some wme witn us. 

As he had spoken of the company which 
had come with him, I supposed that it 
must be a company of comedians, and in- 
quired whether they intended to stop and 
play in C— — , obeServing that the place 
waM too poor. He laughed out, and re- 
plied, " les, we shall play a comedy, but 
altogether gratis. ' ' Pollv was beside her- 
Mclf with joy, for she had long wanted to 
see a play. She told Jenny, who had 
^onc for the cake and wine. Polly in- 
quired whether many actors had come 
with him. ''A gentleman and lady,'* 
Huid he, "but excellent players.'' 

Jenny appeared unusually serious. She 
<sist a Had look at Fleetman, and asked, 
• • And ^'ou — will you also appear ? ' ' This 
was said in that tone peculiarly soil, yet 
very penetrating, whicii I have seldom 
obiierved in her, and only upon rare occa- 
hioDS. and at the most serious moments. 

Poor Fleetman himself trembled at her 
ume, so like the voice of the an^el of 
doom. He looked up to her with an 
earnest gaze, and appeared to struggle 
with himself for an answer, and then ad- 
vancing towards her a step, he said, 
*• Miss, by my God and yours, you alone 
(.'an decide that ! *' 

Jenny dropped her eyes. H3 continued 
to speak, ^ne answered. I could not 
oomprehend what they were about. They 
spoke — Polly and I listened with the 
greatest attention, but we neither of us 
understood a word, or rather we heard 
words without any sen.'<o. And yet 
Fleetman and Jenny api>eared not onlv to 
understand one another perfectly, tnt. 



what struck me as very strange, Fleetman 
was deeplv moved by Jenny's answers, 
although they expressed the veriest trifles. 
At last Fleetman clasped his hands pas- 
sionately to his breast, raised his eyes, 
streaming with tears, to heaven, and with 
an impressive appearance of emotion, ex- 
claimed, '^Then am I indeed unhappv ! " 
Polly could hold out no longer. With 
a comical vivacity, she looked from one to 
the other, and at last cried out, ^^ I do 
believe that you tWo are beginning to play 
already ! '* 

He pressed Polly's hand warmly, and 
said. Ah! that it were so I " 

I put an end to the conilision by ^uring 
out the wine. We drank to the welfare 
of our friend. Fleetman turned to Jenny, 
and stammered out, *'Mis8, in earnest, 
my welfare?" She laid her hand upon 
her heart, cast down her eyes, and drank. 
Fleetman immediately became more 
composed. He went to the cradle, looked 
at the child, and when Polly and I had told 
him its history, he said to Polly, wiUi a 
smile, ^*Then vou have not discovered 
that 1 sent you this New Year's present ? ' ' 
We all exclaimed in utter amazement, 
**Who! you?" He then proceeded ta 
relate what follows : '*My name," said 
he, '' is not Fleetman. I am Sir Cecil 
Fairford. My sister and mjrself have 
been kept out of our rightful property by 
my father's brother, who took aovantage 
of certain ambi^ous conditions in my 
father's will, ana involved us in a long 
and embarrassing lawsuit We have 
hitherto lived with difficulty upon the 
little propertv lefl us by our motner who 
died early. My sister has suffered most 
from the tyranny of her uncle, who was 
her guardian, and who had destined her 
for the son of an intimate and powerful 
friend of his. But my sister, on tne otJier 
hand, was secretly contracted to the young 
Lord Sandom, whose father, then living, 
was opposed to their marriage. Without 
the knowledge either of my uncle or the 
old lord, they were secretly marri^. The 
little Alfred is their son. Mf sister, 
under ' the pretence of benefiting her 
health and availing herself of sea-bathing, 
lefl the house of her guaxdian. and put 
! herself under my protection. When the 
I child was bom, our great concern was to 
; find a place for it where it would have the 
' tenderest care. I accidentally heard a 
touching account of the poverty and 
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humanity of the parish minister of C , 

and I came hither to satisfy myself. The 
manner in which I was treated by you 
decided me. 

''I have forgotten to mention that my 
sister never returned to her guardian, 
for about six months ago I won the suit 
against him, and entered into pc^session 
of my patrimony. Mv uncle instituted a 
new suit against me for withdrawing my 
sister from his charge ; but the old Lord 
Sandom died suddenly a few days ago of 
apoplexy, and my brother-in-law has made 
his marriage public. So that the suit falls 
to the ground, and all cause for keeping 
the child's birth secret is removed. Its 
parents have now come with me to take 
the child away, and I have come to take 
away you and your family, if the propoi^ 
I make you shall be accepted. 

*' During the lawsuit in which I have 
been engaged, the living, which is in the 
gift of my family, has remained unoccu- 
pied. I have at my disposal this situation, 
which jnelds over £200 per annum. You, 
sir, have lost your place. I shall not be 
happy unless you come and reside near 
me, and accept this living." 

God only knows how I was affected at 
these words. My eyes were blinded with 
tears of joy. I stretched out my hands 
to the man who came a messenger from 
heaven. I fell upon his breast Polly 
threw her arms around him with a cry of 
delight Jenny thankfully kissed the 
baronet's hand. ^ ^ But he ^ snatched it 
from her with visible agitation, and lefl 
us. 

My happy children were still holding 
me m their embraces, and we were still 
mingling our tears and congratulations, 
when the baronet returned, oringing his 
brother-in-law, Lord Sandom, with his 
wife. The latter was an uncommonly 
beautiful young lady. Without saluting 
us, she ran to the cradle of her child 
She knelt down over the little Alfred, 
kissed his cheeks, and wept freely with 
mingled pain and aelight Her lora raised 
her up, and had much trouble in compos- 
ing her. 

when she had recovered her compos- 
ure, and apologized to us all for her be- 
havior, she thanked first me and then 
Polly in the most touching terms. Polly 
disowned all obligation, and pointed to 



Jenny, who had withdrawn to the window^ 
and said. ''My sister there has been its- 
mother! * 

Lady Sandom approached Jenny, gazed! 
at her long in silence, and with eviaently 
delighted surprise, and then glanced at 
her brother with a smile, and folded 
Jenny in her arms. The dear Jenny, in 
her modesty, scarcely dared to look up.. 
*' I am your debtor " said my lady, '' but 
the service you nave rendered to a 
mother's heart it is impossible for me to^ 
repay. Become a sister to me, lovely- 
Jenny ; sisters can have no obligations- 
between them.*' As they embraced each 
other, the baronet approached. "'There 
stands my poor brother," said my lady^ 
" as you are now my sister, he may stana 
nearer to your heart, dear Jenny, may he 
not?" 

Jenny blushed and said, "He is my 
father' s benefactor. ' ' 

"Will you not be," replied the ladyv 
"the benefactress of my poor brother?* 
Look kindly on him. If you only knew 
how he loves you I" 

The baronet took Jenny's hand and 
kissed it, and said, as Jenny struggled to* 
withdraw it, "Miss, will you be unkind, 
to me ? I am unhappv without this hand. ' ** 
Jenny^ much disturbed, let her hand re- 
main m his. The baronet then led my 
daughter to me, and begged me for my 
blessing. 

' ' Jenny, ' ' said I, " it depends ui>on thee. 
Do we dream ? Canst thou love him ? Do- 
thou decide." 

She then tamed to the baronet, who 
stood before her« deeply agitated, ana cast 
upon him a full, penetrating look, and 
then took his hand in both hers, pressed 
it to her breast, looked up to heaven, and 
sofUy whisnered, "God has decided. 

I blessea my son and my daughter. 
They embraced. There was a solemn 
silence. All eyes were wet. 

Suddenly Polly sprang up, laughing 
through her tears, and flung nerselfupon. 
my neck, while she cried, "There! we- 
have it! The New Year's present P. 
Bishops' mitres upon bishops' mitres!"' 

Little Alfred awoke. 

It is in vain — I cannot describe thbf- 
day. Mv happy heart is full, and I am. 
condnuaUy interrupted. 

av «nf a r > rf fty Rbt. W. H. FvmiriM. 
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THE TOBACCO-PIPE. 



A MEDITATION ON EGYPT. 

( Jot4 Agostinho de Maoedo, born at Lisbon 
1770, di«d 1831 . Thl» anthor it known u a Yolnminons 
writer in pn)iie and Terae. One of hit principal poemt 
It an epic, enUtled " O Oriente," on the tame tal^ect at 
the " Lutlad." Another poem of hit, called " A Medi- 
tavao," it praiaed by Garrett for Itt tnblimitj and eni- 
aiUon, itt oopioot ttjrle and great ideat.] 

Portentous Egypt I I in thee behold 
And itudiously examine human-kind, — 
Learning to know me in mine origin, 
In the primeval and the social state. 
A cultivator first, man next obeyed 
Wise Nature's voice internal, equal men 
Uniting, and to empire raising law. 
The expression of the universal will. 
That gives to virtue recompense, to crime 
Due punishment, and to the general good 
Bids private interest be sacrificed. 
In thee the exalted temple of the arts 
Was founded, high in thee they rose, in thee 
Long ages saw their proudest excellence. 
The Persian worshipper of sun or fire 
From thee derived his creed. The arts from 

thee 
Followed Sesostris* arms to the utmost plains 
Of the scorched Orient, in caution where 
Lurks the Chinese. Thou wondrous Egypt! 

through 
Vast Hindostan thy worship and thy laws 
I trace. In thee to the inquirer's gase 
Nature uncovered first the ample breast 
Of science, that contemplates, measuring, 
Heaven's Tault,and tracks the bright stars' 

droling course. 

From out the bosom of thine opulence 
And glory vast imagination spreads 
Her wings. In thine immortal works I find 
Prooft how sublime that human spirit is, 
Which the dull atheist, depredating, 
Calls but an instinct of more perfect kind, 
More active, than the never-varying brute's. 
More is my being, more. Flashes in me 
A ray reflected from the eternal light. 
All the philosophy my rerses breathe. 
The imagination in their cadences. 
Result not from unconscious meehanism. 



Thebes is in ruins, Memphis is but dost, 
O'er polished Egypt savage Egypt lies. 



'Midst deserts does the persevering hand 

Of skilfid antiquary disinter 

Columns of splintered porphyry, remains 

Of ancient porticos; each single one 

Of greater worth, O thou inunortal Home, 

Than all thou firom the desolating Goth, 

And those worse Vandals of the Seine, haat 

saved! 
Buried beneath light grains of arid sand. 
The golden palaces, the aspiring towen. 
Of Mmris, Amasis, Sesostris lie ; 
And the immortal pyramids contend 
In durability against the world : 
Planted 'midst centuries' shade. Time 'gainii 

their tops 
Scarce grases his ne'er-resting iron wing. 

In Egypt to perfection did the arts 
Attain ; in Egypt they declined, they died 
Of all that's mortal such the unfailing lot; 
Only the light of science 'gainst Death's law 
Eternally endures. The basis firm 
Of the fair temple of Geometry 
Was in portentous Egypt laid. The doors 
Of vasty Nature by Geometry 
Are opened ; to her fortress she conducts 
The sage. With her, beneath the fervid mn. 
The globe I measure; only by her aid 
Couldst thou, learned Kepler, the eternal lavs 
Of the fixed stars discover; and with her 
Grasps the philosopher the ellipse immenWy 
Eccentric, of the sad, and erst unknown. 
Far-wandering comet Justly if I claim 
The name geometrician, certainly 
Matter inert is not what in me thinks. 



THE TOBACCO-PIPE. 

[OottfHad Konrad FCafM, bom JaM Stdi, 
1786, at Kobnar, In Alaatia ; itadted law at tba UiiiTar- 
rftj of Halla, became blind and retarned to bii nsllva 
dty, wbere be founded a priTate idiool and was mnda 
Preridant of tbe Proteataat OoMialocy. He died Mm^ 
lit, 1799.] 

** Old man, God bless yon ? does your pipe tai^ 
sweetly? 
A beauty, by my soul I 
A red clay flower-pot, rimmed with gold ao 
neatly! 
What ask you for the bowl?" 



ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 



" O, Sir. that bowl for worlds I would not part 
with; 
A brave man gave it me, 
l¥ho won it— now what think yon?— of a 
bashaw, 
At Belgrade's yictory. 

"There, Sir, ah! there was booty worth the 
showing, — 
Long life to Prinoe Engene ! 
Like afler-grass you might have seen ns 
mowing 
The Turkish ranks down clean." 

"Another time TU hear your story : 

Come, old man, be no fool ; 
Take these two dncats, — gold for glory, — 

And let me have the bowl ! '' 

*'rm a poor churl, as yon may say, Sir, 

My pension's all Pm worth ; 
Yet I'd not give that bowl away. Sir, 

For all the gold on earth. 

*'Ju8t hear now! once, as we hussars, all 
merry, 

Hard on the foe's rear pressed, 
A blundering rascal of a janizary 

Shot through our captain's breast. 

** At once, across my horse I hove him, — 
The same would he have done, — 

And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 

** I nursed him ; and before his end, bequeath- 
ing 
His money and his bowl 
To me, he pressed my hand, just oeased his 
breathing, 
And so he died, brave soul ! 



"The money thou must give mine host,- 
thought I, — 
Three plunderings suffered he : 
And, in remembrance of my old friend, 
brought I 
The pi[>e away with me. 

"Henceforth in all campaigns with me I 
bore it, 

In flight or in pursuit ; 
It was a holy thing, Sir, and I wore it 

Safe-flholtered in my boot 



" This very limb, I lost it by a shot. Sir, 

Under the walla of Prague ; 
First at my predous pipe, be sore, I oaaghC^ 
Sir, 

And then picked up my leg." 

" Yon move me even to tears, old Sire : 
What was the brave man's name ? 

Tell me, that I, too, may admire. 
And venerate his fame." 

" They called him only the brave Walter; 

His farm lay near the Rhine." 
" God bless your old eyes I 'twas my £Etther, 

And that same farm is mine. 

"Come, friend, you've seen some stormy 
weather; 

With me is now your bed ; 
We'll drink of Walter's grapes together, 

And eat of Walter's bread." 

" Now — done ! I march in, then, to-morrow ; 

You're his true heir, I see ; 
And when I die, your thanks, kind master, 

The Turkish pipe shall be." 

DrtuulaUd bjf C. T. Brooks. 



ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 

Backward, turn backward, O Time, in yo«r 

flight, 
Make me a child again just for to-night; 
Mother, come back from the echoless shore. 
Take me again to your heart as of yore ; 
Kiss from my forehead the fhrrows of care. 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep ! 

Backward, flow backward, O tide of the yeant 
I am so weary of toil and of tears — 
Toil without recompense, tears all in vain. 
Take them and give me my childhood againl 
I have grown weary of dust and decay. 
Weary of flinging my soul-wealth away, 
Weary of sowing for others to reap ; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep t 

Tired of the hollow, the base, the untme. 
Mother, O mother, my heart calls for yon I 
Many a summer the grass has grown greeo^ 
Blossomed and faded, our fkoes between ; 
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CRADLE SONG. 



Yet with strong jearnuig and passionate pain 
'l«ong I to-night for jonr presence again. 
«Come from the silence so long and so deep; 
Kock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep 

Over my heart in the days that are flown 
No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 
No other worship abides and endures, 
Faithful, unselfish and patient, like jours : 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber's soft calms o'er my heavy lids creep ; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep ! 

Come, let your brown hair, Just lighted with 

gold, 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old ; 
Let it drop over my forehead to night, 
Bhading my faint eyes away from the light; 
For with its sunny-edged shadows once more 
Uap'ly will throng the sweet visions of yore; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep; 
Rock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep I 

Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened your lullkby song; 
Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood's years have been only a dream. 
Oaaped to your heart in a loving embrace. 
With your light lashes Just sweeping my face. 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ; 
Jiock me to sleep, mother, rock me to sleep ! 

EUSABXTH AEUM AUJUI. 



CRADLE SONG. 



FROM **BnTKR-8WBEr.** 



IJoaiah Oilbert Holland wm born in Belchar- 
town, Maai., Jaly 24th, 1819. H« gndualtd with 
^ODor from the Berkahire Medical OoUege, in Pittifiald, 
in 1844. Hia talent for writing aaeerted itaelf at an 
'M'ly >««t MMl in IM7 ha fonnded tha Boy 8M» QmHer. 
Jia bacama widely known aa a lactnrer, and in 18e8 
want to Kofope for two yeari, and it was daring thia 
<rtp that be conceirad tha Sdaa of 8ert!mtr*» Montklg, 
which, immediately npon hia retam, was carried into 
effect His workf , some of which ware pnbliabed under 
Ihe aKumed name of *' Timothy Titoomb/* are : The 
Bag Fatk, a norel ; LeUen to Ota Tommg ; '* Bitter-Sweet/* 
« poem ; Gcld-FoU ; Mim OUberf$ Oarmr, a norel ; Lemom 
U L\f«; LMen to ike Jonttm; Plate JhUk <m FamOim- 
BiAfteU; LiToo/LMcolN; " Kathrina,'* apoem ; lUMar- 
MtFtopkecjf: Arikmr fiomticMli^; "Oamared Shearea," 



a poem ; Th» Mialrm ^ Ik* Mi 
Mdbofa* JfiHtem.] 



What is the litUe one thinking about? 
Very wonderful things, no doabt; 
Unwritten history! 
Unfathomed mystery ! 
Yet he chuckles, and crows, and nods, 

winks. 
As if his head were as tall of kinks 
And curious riddles as any sphinx I 
Warped by colic, and wet by tears, 
Punctured by pins, and tortured by iB$MB, 
Our little nephew will lose two yean ; 
And he'll never know 
Where the summers go , 
He need not laugh, for he'll find it ao. 

Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 
Who can follow the gossamer links 

By which the manikin feels his way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown^ 
Blind, and wailing, and alone. 

Into the light of day? 
Out iW>m the shore of the unknown lea, 
Tossing in pitif^il agony ; 
Of the unknown sea that reels and rollf, 
Specked with the barks of little souls,— 
Barks that were launched on the other side, 
And slipped from heaven on an ebbing tide I 

What does he think of his mother's eyesf 
What does he think of his mother's hair? 

What of the cradle-roof, that flies 
Forward and backward through the air? 

What does he think of his mother's briwwt. 
Bare and beautiful, smooth and white, 
Seeking it ever with fi-esh delight. 

Cup of his life, and couch of his rest? 
What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his fiMM 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell, 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 

Though she murmur the words 

Of all the birds,— 
Words she has learned to murmur well? 

Now he thinks he'll go to sleep! 

I can see the shadow creep 

Over his eyes in soft eclipse, 

Over his brow and over his lips, 

Out to his little finger-tips ! 

Softly sinking, down he goes ! 

Down he goes ! down he goes I 

See ! he's hushed in sweet repote. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW, OR 
THREE SOULS TOO GOOD FOR 
THIS WORLD. 

llFernan Caballero is a peeudonym of which the 
necrecy was long presenred. Her true name was 
Ceoilia Bohl von Faber; for her father wu a 
(lenuan uierchant, who had settled in Spcdu, and mar- 
ried a Spanish wife. Cecilia was bom at Morgee, in 
8witEerland. Her infancy was spent in Spain, but at 
the age of six slio was sent to Germany to be educated, 
and did not return till she was sixteen. At the early 
age of sixteen Cecilia ron Faber married a K»joT 
Planells, with whom she went to America. In a few 
years he left her a widow. She soon after espoused the 
Marquis Arco-Uermoso, and when he also died within 
a few years, she entered the wedded state for the third 
time, marrying Seftor de Arrum, a lawyer, who was 
made Spanish consul in Australia, whither she did not 
follow him, and where he died in 1863. After his death 
V^ueen Isabella offered her a home in the famous old 
Moorish habitation, the Alcazar, at SeriUe ; and here 
«he lived until her death, preeenring to the last her 
iiiontal freshness and vigor. Unfortunately, it is tm- 
jHisBible to translate the best of Feman Caballero, 
ihough it has been attempted. Her chief power Ilea in 
4i('picting tlie AnUaliisian peasant, full of Ain, repartee, 
and graciaj playing upon words in every sentence. In 
Mtiother mood Caballero is the Spanish Miss Yonge,only 
the sentimental devoutness of her heroines, and their 
dovotion to saints and virgins, would sound strange to 
English ears. The story from which we take our ex- 
tnu^t deals with the unfortunate attempt of tlie Spanish 
Liberals, in 1822, to force their king to g^rant them a 
constitution.] 

Very early next morning Jicopoldo re- 
coivcd a letter without signature, which a 
sailor handed him. But Leopoldo recog- 
nized the handwriting, which was Val- 
verde's. The note ran as follows : 

*'I^onoldo, you are incorrigihle, and 
were only bom to bring your friends to 
despair. You were so rash as to appear 
at a public promenade, to bow to a very 
well-known lady, and to talk to her for 
some i'lmo. Her little daughter has spoken 
of it, and l)ctrayed your residence. This 
very morning you will be arrested. To 
pn'vcnt this, put on the sailor's dress 
which the bearer of this letter — a man 
who possesses my full confidence — unll 
L'ivo you, and then follow him. He will 
;»lso see that your property is brought to a 
.site place." 

Ah soon as Leopoldo had read this letter 
he packed up his belongings, put on the 
sailor* 8 dress that had been brought him. 
wrote a few lines to Don Jose^who had 



gone to mass with his family — in which 
e informed him of his sudden departure, 
took leave of him, and begged him to pur- 
chase, with the ten gold ounces wnich 
accompanied the letter, some keepsake 
for his wife and sister. He then added to 
his letter to Ramon Ortiz the following 
postscript : 

'* I have been discovered, and must fly. 
The child Margarita— ^that little Havanese 
magpie, that chattering little tell-tale — 
has Detra\'ed me. I have no time to write 
more. 1 shall acquaint ^ou with the 
future fortunes of your friend, the most 
persecuted and perpetually wandering of 
men." 

He then closed both letters ; but, in his 
customary absence of mind, he changed 
the addresses, and directed the one des- 
tined for Ramon Ortiz to Don Jos^, and 
Don Josh's to Ramon Ortiz. The former 
he lefl on the sitting-room table with the 
ten ounces, and then followed his guide. 
Ilalf an hour later the family returned 
from mass. 

** Where is Don Leopoldo?" asked 
Don Jos4, who was the last to arrive. 

"' I suppose he is not up yet," replied 
his wife. 

**If he did not go to bed so late — " 
grumbled Don Josd. 

** Poor fellow ! Do let him sleep ; young 
people always love sleep," said Dofia 
Escolastica. 

** Yes, yes; let him sleep," cried Dofia 
Liberata. ''As long as he sleeps he can 
neither feel cross, nor vexed, nor do 
harm. 

"Poor fellow! — alwavs poor fellow!" 
grumbled Don Jos^. You are so taken 
with the young gentleman, that you will 
end by saying your pravera to him. Poor 
fellow ! Poor is the devil, who is never 
to see God. That may well be his fate if 
he continues his nresent path." 

'*Pepe, I hardly know you," said his 
sister; "you judge him ,-^uite wrongly. 
Don Jjcopoldo is a true Chnstian, and liis 
pranks arc only from high spirits." 

"And besides, he do<»s not mean badly," 
added his wife ; " there is no malice about 
him, and he feels very kindly towards 
us." 



Meantime Don Jos^ had approached 
the table, and now he noticed tne letter 
which Jjeopoldo had placed there. 

A letter for Don Joe6 ! That was an 
event quite too cxtraordinaiy. 
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'^Whoever can have had to write to 
me ? " thought he, as he drew his spec- 
tacles out of their black leathern case. 

At that moment DoSa Liberata, who 
had ^one into the guest's room, came 
hurrying back with her quick little steps, 
and exclaimed, in the greatest terror : 

** Pepe ! Escolastica ! He is not in his 
room, he is not in his bed, he is nowhere ! ' ' 

*'Good Heavens! what can have be- 
come of him?'* exclaimed Dofia Esco- 
lastica, folding her hands. 

' ' Stuff ! He has sailed off with a fresh 
breeze," said Don Jos6, '* without saying 
*Bv your leave,* in the middle of the 
night, just as he entered. " 

I wonder if this letter is from the 
poor fellow? Pepe, brother, do read it" 

While Don Jos6 put his large glasses 
on his nose, his wife and sister muttered : 
' ' St Raphael guide him ! St GkStan 
protect him !" 

Don Jos^ opened the letter and began 
to read : 

'* * Where, my good fellow, do you sup- 
pose that your dearly-beloved chum now 
nnds himself? * 

** My dearly-beloved chum ! " said Don 
Jos4. ** Where does this intimacy come 
from ?^ And to call me his good fellow ! 
That is hardly decent towards a man of 
my years." 

"That is only his friendly way," said 
his wife. 

" Stuff and nonsense ! " said the reader, 
and continued : " ^ He has become the 
victim of t3nranny and despotism." ' 

** The old story ! " grumbled Don Jos6 
— ** 'of tyranny and despotism, and is 
shut up at Port St Marj', which might 
well be called * Port-of-all-the-devils— *^' 

**A good beginning," remarked the 
reader. *'*Port-of-all-the-devils, hidden 
away in the most disenchanted castle in 
the world.* *' 

''Quite right,]* said Dqfia Liberata^ 



''since the bull about the holv crusad< 

Don Jos6 continued without letting 
himself be interrupted : " ' In the Castle 
of Fee-fi-fu-fum, which contains as many 
fools as inhabitants.* ** 

Don Jos6 stopped reading, glanced at 
his wife and sister, who were looking 
down to the ground, and went on reading : 
" 'Imagine your friend — the enthusiast 
for freedom and advancement, the wor- 
shipper of the new, the fknatio of ele- 
gance — locked up in a common casual 



ward, full of hypocrisy and servilism, witb 
a chaplain who knows no other light than 
that of his altar-candle.* ** 

^^ Jesus Maria! Good God ! ^ Gk)od 
God ! * ' exclaimed Do£La Escolastica and 
Dofia Liberata in one breath. 

Don Jos^ continued, afler clearing his 
throat, in a loud and angry manner : 

'"A sacristan with one extinguisher in 
his hand and another over his understand- 
ing and his extinguished eyes, with two- 
old devotees uglier than Barabbaa— * ** 

" Do you hear thai, Liberata?** 

"Than whom?** asked she, who had 
not Quite heard, because Don Joe^, who 
had nitherto read loud and angrily, was- 
almost choked on arriving at the compli- 
ments addressed to his wife and sister. 

" That we are uglier than Barabbas ! '* 
shouted her sister-in-law into her ear, 
rather stiffly, but without showing any 
signs of anger. 

"Well, that is rather exaggerated,** 
said Dofia Liberata. 

" Poor fellow ! A true Christian ! " said 
Don Jos^, scornfully. " Better get a rat- 
tle for the blessed infant ! 

" ' Uglier than Barabbas ! . . . who want 
to force me to tell my beads with them like 
a hypocrite, and to make a vow to St 
GaStan. their patron saint; finally, with 
a schoolmaster — * ** 

"In this fellow's opinion," remarked 
the reader, "none but hypocrites pra>'. 
But let us go on,** continued he, as he 
smoothed out the letter, and approached 
the window ; " now this truthral angel Lh 
coming to me, and now comes the master- 
stroke : 

" 'With — a — a — schoolmaster, who- 

Shysically and morally is a two-legged 
onkey, not omitting the long immoderate 
eais peculiar to his race.'" 

"Wha-at? Wha-at?" exclwmedDon 
Jos^, whose just-mentioned ears had 
turned scarlet, and whose under lip wa^ 
more protruded than ever. " Well, what 
do you say now to the poor fellow, the 
true Christian? He knows how to call 
names, the dear innocent ! Liberal ! Red- 
der than red ! In that matter, they arc 
of the first water. And to take French 
leave, with a sackful of insults and imper- 
tinences as his only good-bye for us ! Can 
that sort of thing be conceived among 
decent people ? "^ 

"It IS not as it should be,*' said Dofia 
Liberata. 
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**No, it is not the usual thing/' added 
Dofia Escolastica. 

Don Jos6 continued reading : 

*^ ^This rhinoceros makes my blood boil 
to such an extent, with his reactionary, 
monarchical, and tneolo^cal ideas — ' " 

** Rhinoceros! I say, Pepe, what's 
that?" asked his wife. 

*'That is," replied he, furiously, — 
^^that is an animal — an enormous animal ; 
cousin, countryman, and relation to the 
elephant!" 

**What a thoughtless young man!" 
said Dofia Liberata. 

^' What an insane fanatic rascal ! " cor- 
rected Don Jos4, panting with rage. ^^As 
mad as a four-year-old Dull, who upsets 
everything that comes in his way ! " 

**Go on, Pepe; go on," begged his 
wife : ** let us see what comes of it all." 

*'0 yes, let us go on," said he ; **it is 
so very amusing to read ; and we each 
have a nice time of it ' * 

And with a violent gesture, Don Jos^ 
again nulled out the letter, and continued : 

'' * Rhinoceros . . . blood boil . . . that I 
have intermittent fits of a ferocious im- 

Eulse to strangle him with my own 
ands.' '\ ^ 

On arriving at this paragraph, the let- 
ter fell from Don Joses hands, and he 
turned pale. 

^ ' Murderous intentions ! Blessed angels ( 
Who would have believed that he could 
harbor such thoughts ! And such a gen- 
tleman ! so gallant!" exclaimed Dofia 
Escolastica. 

''80 gallant! Yes, you said that be- 
fore ; there is just the point of the mat- 
ter," continued Don Jos6. *'A bad Chris- 
tian, with neither faith nor conscieqce ; a 
man to whom we have shown nothing but 
kindness, and who has fits of wanting to 
murder a fellow-creature — for the sole 
reason that he has heard the word of God 
from his lips. That is wickedness, un- 
heard-of ingratitude ! " 

'' But the little kindness we have shown 
him need not weigh so very much on us, 
Pepe," said Doiia Liberata. **The kind- 
ness that Ls received with gratitude gets 
its rewanl fn>m the receiver ; but God 
pays for the benefits that are taken with- 
out thanks; for nothing that men do, 
whether good or evil, remains unpaid." 

''If he were to come back, we should 
do ever3'thing we could for him, should 
we not, Jose?" added Dofia Escolastica. 



^'Except receive him into our house 
again," said her husband : ^^ for once bit, 
twice shv ; so do me the favor to shut up 
the kitchen-window to-night, even if you 
are suffocated by heat ; for when we least 
expect it the good-for-nothing might dimb 
in again some fine evening ; ne knows the 
wavnow." 

But what is there in this paper?" 
asked Doiia Liberata, who had approached 
the table. 

She unfolded the paper, and before her 
eyes shone the ten gold ounces, which be- 
longed to the letter meant for Don Joe^, 
which, however, had taken its way to 
Cadiz. 

*' There you may see again what a head 
this young man nad," said Don Jos^. 
** He has for|^otten his money — actually ! 
He is the venest nincompoop." 

^*^Good Heavens! and how soon be 
will miss it, poor fellow!" cried Dofia 
Liberata. 

''Pepe, could we not send it after 
him ? ' ' asked his wife. 

"Where to, vou dear simpleton?" ex- 
claimed her husband impatiently. ** Non- 
sense ! Keep it safely for him ; he'll take 
precious fpod care to send after it" 

'' And if he does not send for it? " 

''When once these unsettled times are 
over, we can easily find out where he is 
staying, and then we will send it to him." 

"But, Pepe, if we were to die before 
then?" 

' ' Well, it would be a ve^ strange thing 
if we were all three to die before these 
troubles are over. However, just on the 
chance of it, give me pen, ink, and 
paper." 

And Don Jos^ wrote on a sheet of paper 
the following words : 

"These ten ounces of gold belong to 
Don Leopoldo Ardaz, lieutenant in hift 
Migestv's regiment, in the vear 1823, and 
are to be gi^^i^ up to him. ' 

He folded up the paper, and wrapped 
it carefully with the ten ounces in anotoer 
sheet, sealed it with three wafers, and 
wrote on it " In Trust." 

Then he gave it to his wife to keep it in 
the cedar-wood chest, in which the house- 
hold treasures were reverently guarded, 
among which were included the black 
dresscoat and Don Joel's diploma and 
license as schoolmaster. He was lust 
about to continue reading the letter wnen 
footsteps were heard on the stairs, and 
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when all three hnrried into the little ante- 
room they saw to their surprise, in the 
pimule-ya^, a French colonel, who was 
commandant of the garrison, with some 
soldiers and an interpreter. 

The colonel ordered a sentry to be 
placed at the foot of the staircase, and 
then said, in a loud voice : 

** Monsieur Joseph Mentor, maitre 

We will not attempt to describe the 
terror and alarm, for the reader will easily 
be able to imagine it, which seized these 
worthy people, who had spent their peace- 
ful existence in this castle, that stood like 
a stone tomb in this lively town ; forgotten, 
petrified, as foreign and inaccessible to the 
seething of the world and the noise of life 
as a rock amid the foaming of the sea and 
the roar of the waves, which can never 
move it from the spot 

**Did I not always tell you that this 
harebrained fellow would bnng us all into 
trouble ? ' ' exclaimed Don Jos6, alarmed. 
**I call that escaping from Herod to fall 
into Pilate's hands! The Lord's will be 
done ! Your worship's servant," he added, 
turning to the colonel, and making the 
most grotesque bow that human eyes ever 
beheld. 

*' You have an escaped prisoner hidden 
here," said the colonel. 

Don Jos6 replied : 

**Sir, a person came here whom T did 
not know ; the proof of which is that he 
climbed in through the window at night, 
and that without first asking my permis- 
sion. The man wanted a place of shelter 
and I granted it him ; for I do not think 
we are forbidden to help the unfortunate, 
either by divine or human laws. So he 
has been here in my house, but he is here 
no longer.'* 

The colonel gave orders for the cas- 
tle to be searctied ; but no one was 
found. 

"You helped him in his flight." said 
the colonel; ** therefore you are nis ac- 
complice." 

** Accomplice! how is that?" asked 
Don Jos6. 

*' You aided him in his attempt He 
was a spy. ' ' 

**Wnat, sir? No, that is impossible. 
He wrote to no one and saw no one." 

"At any rate he was in communication 
with some one, and some friend informed 
him that he was recognized yesterday 



evening, and he also gave him the msans 
of flight" 

" I know nothing about that" 

"But, at any rate, you know who this 
friend is?" 

Don Jose was silent a moment, while 
fear and love of truth waged furious war 
within him. Then he answered : 

'' I know him ; but, as sure as I am an 
honest man, only by sight" 

" Who is it? " asked the colonel. 

Don Jos^ passed his finger round his 
neck, and answered resolutdy : 

*'That I will not say, even if I should 
lose this. ' ' 

Ilis wife and sister rushed upon him in 
alarm, as though they already saw this 
beloved head in danger. 

** lesotf' exclamied the colonel. 

' ' What does he say ? ' ' asked the sister. 

**He sa>^ 'so-o,'' as he probably 
thinks I mean to fly" replied her brother. 
**No, sir," he contmuea with mcreasing 
determination, ''I have no thought of 
flight. I cannot and will not run away. 
Here I stand ; you are the knife. I am the 
block ; do what you will with tne unfor- 
tunate man who, all his life long, has 
never had anything to do with law. But 
that another should perish through my 
fault — that Jos^ Mentor should become 
an informer-^no, that shall never be I Not 
if the king himself, whom God save, were 
to command it" 

'* Then you will be locked up," said the 
colonel, wishing to alarm him. 

"I am reao}'," exclaimed Don Jo66, 
with the courage of despair, and pointing 
his arm heroically to the staircase. 

His wife and sister fell round his neck, 
weeping bitterly. ^ 

"Has the fugitive intrusted you with 
any papers? " asked the colond. 

^*No." 

"Search the gentleman," commanded 
the colonel. 

The order was immediately executed, 
and Leopoldo's letter was found in the 
pocket into which its owner had put it 

"You see," said the colonel, "this 
letter is addressed to you, and it most be 
fromyour prisoner." 

" Tnat is true," replied Don Jos^. 

"Then you have deceivcKl me." 

"I deceive ! " exclaimed Don Jos^ in- 
dignantly. "No, sir, I never deceive. 
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This letter is wi^ property, is written to 
me, and is not a paper belonging; to him 
whom you seek * still less was it intrusted 
to my charge. Does your worship under- 
stand me ? ' 

Scarcely had the colonel be^n to read 
the letter when, notwithstandmg the ju- 
>dicial character he had assumed, he burst 
into irresistible laughter, and the tragedy 
became a farce. Don Josh's innocence 
was so unequivocally established by this 
letter, which stated the position of matters 
80 clearly, that the colonel apologized as 
he gave nim back the letter ; then he 
bowed slightly, and departed. 

Scarcely had he gone when Don Jos^ 
.fleized his wife by one hand and h\& sister 
by the other, and drew them hastily into 
the sitting-room. 

''Do you see it all now?'' asked he, 
with as much brightness and vivacity 
as was possible to nis tranquil disposi- 
tion. 

His wife and sister looked at him in 
astonishment, and answered : 

'* No; what is it?'* 

'' It is this," replied Don Jos^ enthusi- 
astically — *'it is this, that this Don Ijco- 
poldo is a worthy fellow, if ever there was 
4>ne — prudent in spite of his years, a man 
of honor, a true friend, with a power^ 
understanding, and a good and noble 
heart," he continued, in a faltering voice, 
striking his chest ''This letter, this 
letter, repeated he, tapping it with the 
back of his hand, "this letter, that we 
1o<»ked upon as an insult — this letter has 
saved us ; and as he knew what would 
happen, he wrote it solely and alone for 
that purpose. Is not that as clear as day- 
light to you?" 

"That is true, that is true!" ex- 
Klaimcd the sisters-in-law, with joyous 
surprise. 

'There, you may see that the poor 
voung man has some sense," added Dofia 
Liberata. "Did I not say that he felt 
kindly towards us ? " 

" And that he had a noble heart, dear, 
and a clear, sensible head," said Dofia 
Ksoolastica. 

"And do not forjjet," warned Don 
Joh6, "to leave the kitehen-window open 
every night, even if it should be rather 
cold." 

''Yes, and we will put a rushlight 
iher(\ m that he may find his way better 
in the dark,*' added nis wife. 



OF THE MONTHS. 

[Folgore da San Qeminiano. Dante ta ilie 
twen^-ninth canto of the Ii^femo speaks of 

** The band, among whom squandered 
Oaccia d'Asdan his Ttneyiutls and Tast woods, 
And where his wit the AbbagUato proffered.'* 

Thi9 was the Brigata Spendereecia, or Spendthrift Qub 
of Siena; **twelTe Yery rich young gentlemen/* aajt 
Beurenuto da Imola, ** who took it into their heads to 
do tilings that would make a great part of the world 
wonder.** They consequently spent their substance in 
riotous liTing, and all kinds of extravNganoe. But 
*' this silly institution lasted only ten months, the treaa> 
nry being exhausted ; and the wretched members be- 
came the fable and laughing-stock of every one.** 

It was for this club that Folgore da San GeminJana 
wrote the following sonnets, about the middle of the 
thirteenth century.] 

DEDICATION. 

Unto the blithe and lordly Fellowship, 

(I know not where, but whereaoe'er, I know. 

Lordly and blithe,) be greeting ; and thereto, 
Dogs, hawks, and a full purse wherein to dip ; 
Quails struck i' the flight ; nags mettled to the * 
whip; 

Hart-hound8,hare-hoands, and blood-honnde 
even so; 

And o'er that realm, a crown for Niooold, 
Whose praise in Siena springs from lip to lip. 
Tingoccio^ Atnin di Togno, and Ancai&n, 

Bartolo and Mugaro and Faenot, 
Who well might pass for children of King Ban, 

Courteous and valiant more than Lancelot, — 
To each, Qod speed I How worthy every man 

To hold high tournament in Camelot 

JANUARY. 

For January I give you vests of skins, 
And mighty fires in hall, and torches lit; 
Chambers and happy beds with all things fit ; 
Smooth silken sheets, rough ftirry ooonter' 

panes; 
And sweetmeats baked; and one that defUj 
spins 
Warm arras; and Douay cloth, and store 

of it; 
And on this merry manner still to twit 
The wind, when most his mastery the wind 

wins. 
Or issuing forth at seasons in the day, 
Ye 'U fling soft handfiils of the &ir white 
snow 
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Among the damsels standing round, in play : 
And when you all are tired and all aglow, 

Indoors again the court shall hold its sway, 
And the free Fellowship continae so. 

FEBRUART. 

In February I giye you gallant sport 
Of harts and hinds and great wild boars; 

and all 
Your company good foresters and tall. 
With buskins strong, with jerkins close and 

short; 
And in your leashes, hounds of brave report ; 
And firom your purses, plenteous money-fidl. 
In very spleen of misers' starveling gall. 
Who at your generous customs snarl and snort 
At dusk wend homeward, ye and all your folk 
All laden from the wilds, to your carouse. 
With merriment and songs accompanied : 
And so draw wine and let the kitchen smoke ; 
And so be till the first watch glorious; 
Then sound sleep to you till the day be 
wide. 

MARCH. 

In Maroh I g^ve yon plenteous fisheries 
Of lamprey and of salmon, eel, and trout. 
Dental and dolphin, sturgeon, all the rout 
Of fish in all the streams that fill the seas. 
With fishermen and fishing-boats at ease. 
Sail-barques and arrow-barques and galleons 

stout, 
To bear yon, while the season lasts, far out, 
And back, through spring, to any port yon 

please. 
But with fikir mansions see that it be filled, 
With everything exactly to your mind, 
And every sort of comfortable folk. 
Ko convent suffer there, nor priestly guild : 
Leave the mad monks to preach after their 
kind 
Their scanty truth, their lies beyond a 
Joke. 

APRIL. 

I give yon meadow-lands in April, ftir 
With over-growth of beautiful green grass ; 
There among fountains the glad hours shall 
pass, 
And pleasant ladies bring you solace there. 
With steeds of Spain and ambling palfreys 
rare; 



Proven9al songs and dances that surpass ; 
And quaint French mummings; and throogb 
hollow brass 
A sound of German music on the air. 
And gardens ye shall have, that every one 
May lie at ease about the fragrant place ; 
And each with fitting reverence shall bow 

down 
Unto that youth to whom I gave a crown 
Of precious jewels like to those that grace 
The Babylonian Kaiser, Prester John. 

MAT. 

I give you horses for your games in May, 
And all of them well trained unto the 

course, — 
Each docile, swift, erect, a goodly hone ; 
With armor on their chests, and bells at play 
Between their brows, and pennons fair and gay;. 
Fine nets, and housings meet for warriors, 
Emblazoned with the shields ye claim for 
yours. 
Gules, argent, or, all dizzy at noonday. 
And spears shall split, and fruit go flying up 
In merry counterohange for wreaths that drof^ 

From balconies and casements fkr above; 
And tender damsels with young menandyoatha^ 
Shall kiss together on the cheeks and months ; 
And every day be glad with Joyful love. 

JUNE. 

In June I give yon a close-wooded i^ll. 

With crowns of thicket coiled about its head,. 

With thirty villas twelve times turreted, 
All girdling round a little citadel ; 
And in the midst a springhead and fkir well 

With thousand conduits branched and shin- 
ing speed. 

Wounding the garden and the tender mead,. 
Yet to the freshened graMs acceptable. 
And lemons, citrons, dates, and oranges. 

And all the fruits whose savor is most rare. 
Shall shine within the shadow of your trees ; 

And every one shall be a lover there ; 
Until your life, so filled with courtesies, 

Throughout the world be counted debonair. 

JULY. 

For July, in Siena, by the willow-tree, 
I give you barrels of white Tuscan wine 
In ice &r down your cellars stored supine ; 

And mom and eve to eat in company 
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Of those vast jellies dear to you and me ; 
Of partridges andyoangling pheasants sweet, 
Boiled capons, sovereign kids : and let their 
treat 

Be yeal and garlic, with whom these agree. 

Let time slip by, till by and by, all day ; 
And never swelter through the heat at all, 

But move at ease at home, sound, cool, and 

gay; 

And wear sweet-colored robes that lightly 
fall; 
And keep your tables set in fresh array. 
Not coaxing spleen to be your seneschal. 

AUGUST. 

For August, be your dwelling thirty towers 
Within an Alpine valley mountainous. 
Where never the sea-wind may vex your 
house, 
But clear life separate, like a star, be yours. 
There horses shall wait saddled at all hours. 
That ye may mount at morning or at eve : 
On each hand either ridge ye shall perceive, 
A mile apart, which soon a good beast scours. 
So alway, drawing homewards, ye shall tread 
Your valley parted by a rivulet 
Which day and night shall flow sedate and 
smooth. 
There all through noon ye may possess the 
shade. 
And there your open parses shall entreat 
The best of Tuscan cheer to feed your 
youth. 

SEPTEMBER. 

And in September, O what keen delight I 
Falcons and astors, merlins, sparrowhawks ; 
Decoy-birds that shall lure your game in 
flocks; 
And hounds with bells; and gauntlets stoat 

and tight; 
Wide pouches; crossbows shooting oat of 
sight; 
Arblasts and Javelins ; balls and ball-cases ; 
All birds the best to fly at; moulting these, 
Those reared by hand ; with finches mean and 

slight; 
And for their chase, all birds the best to fly ; 
And each to each of you be lavish still 
In gifts ; and robbery find no gainsaying 
And if you meet with travellers going by. 
Their purser from your purse's flow shall fill; 
And avarice be the only outcast thing. 



OCTOBER. 

Next, for October, to some sheltered coign 
Flouting the winds, I'll hope to find you 

slunk; 
Though in bird-shooting (lest all sport be 
sunk). 
Your foot still press the turf, the horse your 

groin. 
At night with sweethearts in the danoe yon'll 
join. 
And drink the blessed most, and get quite 

drunk. 
There's no such life for any human trunk ; 
And that's a truth that rings like golden coin ! 
Then, out of bed again when morning's come. 
Let your hands drench your £M$e refresh- 
ingly, 
And take your physic roast, with flask and 

knife. 
Sounder and snugger yon shall feel at home 
Than lake-fish, river-fish, or fish at sea, 
Inheriting the cream of Christian life. 

NOVEMBER. 

Let baths and wine-butts be November's dae, 
With thirty mule-loads of broad gold-pieoet ; 
And canopy with silk the streets that freeze ; 
And keep your drink-horns steadily in yiew. 
Let every trader have his gain of you : 
Clareta shall your lamps and torches send, — 
Caeta, citron candies without end ; 
And each shall drink, and help his neighbor to. 
And let the cold be great, and the fire grand : 
And still for fowls, and pastries sweetly 
wrought, 
For hares and kids, for roast and boiled, 
be sure 
You always have your appetites at hand ; 
And then let night howl and heaven hU,m 
naught 
Be missed that makes a man's bed-ftir- 
niture. 

DECEBfBER. 

Last, for December, houses on the plain. 
Ground-floors to live in, logs heaped moan- 

tain-high. 
And carpets stretched, and newest games to 

try, 
And torches lit, and gifts from man to man : 
(Your host, a drunkard and a Catalan :) 
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And whole dead pigs, and conning cookn to 

ply 
Each throat with titbits that shall satisfy ; 
And wine-butts of Saint Qalganus' brave span. 
And be your coats well lined and tightly 
bound, 
And wrap yourselves in cloaks of strength 
and weight, 
With gallant hoods to put your fiices 
through. 
And make your game of abject vagabond 
Abandoned miserable reprobate 
Misers ; don't let them have a chance with 
you. 

CONCLUSION. 

And now take thought, my sonnet, wno is he 
That most is full of every gentleness ; 
And say to him (for thou shalt quickly guess 
His name) that all his 'bests are law to me. 
For if I held foir Paris town in fee, 
And were not called his friend, 'twere surely 

less. 
Ah t had he but the emperor's wealth, my 
place 
Were fitted in his love more steadily 
Than is Saint Francis at Assisi. Alway 
CkHumend me unto him and his,— not least 
To Caian, held so dear in the blithe band. 
" Folgore da San Geminiano " (say) 
** Has sent me, charging me to travel fast, 
" Because his heart went with you in your 
hand." 

ISrwuUiUd hg Bosssm, Bmrlif IlaUam F»tU. 



A SONG OF FORTUNE. 

[Ooido Oavaloanti. BeoTenato da ImoU calli 
this yonng poet and pbiloaopher "the other eye of 
Florence in the dajn of Dante,** and fh>m what ifl 
known of him he deeenree thia praise. He wm bom in 
Florence in the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
of a Gnelf family ; and married a daughter of Farlnata 
degli Uberti, the leader of the QhibelinM. The reader 
will remember how Dante puti the two father»>in-law, 
of opposite fitctiuns, in the same fiery aepnlchre, in the 
tenth canto of the Inferno. Guido died in Florence in 
1300] 

Lo ! I am she who makes the wheel to turn ; 
Lo I I am she who gives and takes away ; 

Blamed idly, day by day, 
In all mine acts by you, ye humankind. 



For whoso smites his visage and doth monm. 
What time he renders back my gifts to me, 

Learns then that I decree 
No stato which mine own arrows may not 

find. 
Who domb must fall : — this bear ye well io 
mind. 
Nor say, because he fell, I did him wrong. 

Yet mine is a vain song : 
For truly ye may find out wisdom when 
King Arthur's resting-place is found of men. 

Ye make great marvel and astonishment 
What time ye see the sluggard lifted up 

And the just man to drop. 
And ye complain on Qod and on my sway. 
O humankind, ye sin in your complaint ; 
For He, that Lord who made the world to 
live. 
Lets me not take or give 
By mine own act, but as He wills I may. 
Yet is the mind of man so oast away, 
That it discerns not the supreme behest 

Alas I ye wretehedest. 
And chide ye at God also ? Shall not He 
Judge between good and evil righteously f 

Ah ! had ye knowledge how Qod evermore, 
With agonies of soul and grievous heats, 

As on an anvil beats 
On them that in this earth hold high estate. 
Ye would choose little rather than much store. 
And solitude than spacious palaces ; 

Such is the sore disease 
Of anguish that on all their days doth wait. 
Behold if they be not unfortunate. 
When oft the father dares not truat the aon I 

O wealth, with thee is won 
A worm to gnaw forever on his soul 
Whose abject life is laid in thy control ! 

If also ye teke note what piteous death 
They ofttimes make, whose hoards were 
manifold. 
Who cities had and gold 
And multitudes of men beneath their hand ; 
Then he among you that most angereth 
Shall bless me, saying, *' Lo ! I worship thee 

That I was not as he 
Whose death is thus accurst throughout the 

land." 
But now your living souls are held in banti 
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Of avarice, shutting you from the true light 

Which shows how sad and slight 
Are this world's treasured riches and array, 
That still change hauds a hundred times a day. 

For me, — could envy enter in my sphere, 
Which of all human taint is clean and quit, — 

I well might harbor it 
When I behold the peasant at his toil. 
Guiding his team, untroubled, free from fear, 
He leaves his perfect furrow as he goes. 

And gives his field repose 
From thorns and tares and weeds that vex 

the soil ; 
Thereto he labors, and without turmoil 
Entrusts his work to God, content if so 

Such guerdon from it grow 
That in that year his family shall live: 
Nor care nor thought to other things will give. 

But now ye may no more have speech of me, 
For this mine office craves continual use : 

Ye therefore deeply muse 
Upon those things which ye have heard the 
while : 
Yea, and even yet remember heedfully 
How this my wheel a motion hath so fleet, 

That in an eyelid's beat 
Him whom it raised it maketh low and vile, 
None was, nor is, nor shall be of such guile. 
Who could, or can, or shall, I say, at length 

Prevail against my strength. 
But still those men that are my questioners 
In bitter torment own their hearts perverse. 

Song, that wast made to carry high intent 
Dissembled in the garb of humbleness, — 
With fair and open face 
To Master Thomas let thy course be bent. 
Say that a great thing scarcely may be pent 
In little room : yet always pray that he 
Commend us, thee and me. 
To them that are more apt in lofty speech : 
For truly one must learn ere he can teach. 

Tranilated b$ BO88BTTI. 



THE GRAVP] IN THE BUSENTO.* 

r August Graf von Platan Hallermonde, 



1 Se« pa^ 66, Vol. IX., Choice Liiemtnre^ OD th« Mtme 
fubject. 



bom October 2'lth, 1790, at Ansbacli in BaTaria, entered 
into the military eenrice, bat loon quitted it and atadled 
philology and literatuve at Wttrslmrg and Erlangen. 
In 1826 he made Italy his permanent home. He died 
December 6th, 1836, at SyracoM. in Sicily. Joh. Minck- 
witx wrote a literary itady of Platen (Ort^f vom Flaim 
al$ Mmuek umd DiekUr, Liitmrat6rbr^f$, Leiptig, 1838)]. 

By Cosenza songs of wail at midnight wake 

Busento's shore. 
O'er the waye resounds the answer, and amid 

the yortex' roar 

Valiant Ooths, like spectres, steal along the 

banks with hurried pace, 
Weeping o'er Alario dead, the best, thebrayest 

of his race. 

Ah I too soon, from home so far, was it their 
lot to dig his graye, 

While still o'er his shoulders flowed his youth- 
ful ringlets' flaxen waye. 

On the shore of the Bosento ranged, they with 

each other yied, 
As they dug another bed to torn the torrent's 

course aside. 

In the wayeless hollow turning o'er and o'er 

the sod, the corpse 
Deep into the earth they sank, in armor clad, 

upon his horse. 

Coyered then with earth again the horse and 

rider in the graye, 
That aboye the hero's tomb the torrent's lofty 

plants might waye. 

And, a second time diyerted, was the flood con- 
ducted back. 

Foaming rushed Busento's billows onwards in 
their wonted track. 

And a warrior chorus sang, '' Sleep with thy 
honors, hero braye ; 

Ne'er shall foot of lucre-lusting Roman dese- 
crate thy graye f " 

Far and wide the songs of praise reeounded in 

the Gothic host; 

Bear them on Busento's billow, bear them on 

from coast to coast I 

Drtm$ht0d hjf A. BAsasariLUL 
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ANDREW HOFER. 

[Julius Mosen, bom July 8th, 1808, at Map 
ri«nd, and died, aft«r a long dckneM, October 10th, 
1867, at Oldenburg. Hli longa, " The Lait Ten of the 
Fourth Begimeut/* and "Andreas Hofer,** gained a 
lemarkable popularity.] 

At Mantua in chains 

The gallant Hofer lay, 
In Mantua to death 
Led him the foe away ; 
His brothers' heart bled for the chief, 
For Germany's disgrace and grief 
And Tyrol's mountain land I 

His hands behind him clasped, 

With firm and measured pace. 
Marched Andrew Hofer on ; 
He feared not death to face. 
Death whom from Iselberg aloft 
Into the yale he sent so oft 
In Tyrol's holy land. 



Bat when from dungeon-grate. 

In Mantua's stronghold, 
Their hands on high he saw 
His faithful brothers bold, 
O God be with you all ! " he said, 
And with the German realm betrayed, 
And Tyrol's holy land ! " 
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The drummer's hand reftised 

To beat the solemn march. 

While Andrew Hofer passed 

The portal's gloomy arch : 

In fetters shackled, yet so free. 

There on the bastion stood he, 

Braye Tyrol's gallant aon. 

They bade him then kneel down, 
He answered, " I will not I 

Here standing will I die. 
As now I tread this bulwark's bank, 
Long life to my good Kaiser Frank, 

And Tyrol, hail to thee ! " 

A grenadier then took 

The bandage from his hand, 
While Hofer spoke a prayer. 
His last on earthly land. 
*' Mark well ! " he with loud yoioe ezeUimed, 
-' Now fire ! Ah ! 'twa^ badly aimed I 
O Tyrol, fare thee well ! " 

TVanWoleil bg A. Basksbtillb. 



INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 

[Marohesa d'Oasoli, before her marriage Min 
Margaret Sar«h Fuller, a daughter of Mr. Timothy 
Fuller, member of the National CoDgrees, wan bum at 
her father's residence, Cambridge, Maw., May 23d, 1810, 
and perished — with her husband, child, and a number 
of other passeugent — in the wreck uf the ship SizabtlM, 
on the beach of Fire Island, June IGth, 1860. 31iin Fuller 
was distinguished at a Tery early age fur her knowledge 
of the Greek and Latin classics, her ei\Juyment of the 
lucubrations of Goethe, Schiller, Tieck, and Richter, 
her conTerMtional fluency, and her remarkable power 
of communicating her literary enthusiasm to her com- 
panions. In 1843 Miss Fuller travelled some time in 
the West, and gave the results of her obsenratiuns in a 
Tolume entitled SHmmer on the Lakea. In the next year 
she resided In the city of New York, as a contributor to 
the THbmme, and published in that paper many crltiail 
articles, a portion of which have been since reprinted 
In her papers on IMtrabtrt and Art She sailed for 
Europe In 184<5, and after an Introduction to many 
of the most prominent literary selebrities of Eng. 
land, and to Madame George Sand, of Paris, she 
leached Borne In 1M7. In December, 1847, she was 
married to the Marquis d'OswII. On the 17th of May, 
I860, accompanied by her husband and child, she was 
lost at sea as above related.] 

The charms of melody Id simple airs 

By hnman voices sung are always felt; 

With thoughts responsiye careless hearers 
melt, 
Of secret ills which our frail natnre bears. 

We listen, weep, forget But when the 
throng 
Of a great master's thonghts, above the reach 
Of words or colors, wire and wood can teach 

By laws which to the spirit-world belong. 
When several parts to tell one mood combined. 

Flash meaning on as we can ne'er express. 
Giving to matter subtlest powers of mind, 

Superior joys attentive souls confess ; 
The harmony which suns and stars obey 
Blesses our earth-bound state with visions of 
supernal day. 



CLOTHES MAKE MEN. 

[GtottfHed Keller and Jeremias Gotthetf are the 
two Switiers who have drawn their inspirations troxn 
their native soil. Keller was bom in Zurich early in 
the centary. His fSather was a carpenter, who died 
within a few years of his birth, leaving his wife and 
child hut poorly provided for. The boy was in doe 
ooorae sent to one of the excellent Swiss schools where 
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rich and poor are educated together, the latter gratul- protected her faCC from the Oold air and 

luuuly. He then weut to Munich, with a view to learn- ^J^g gl^j-e of the SnOW. The magistrate 

ing art and becoming a landscape-painter. Finding, j^^d been prevented, by some Unexpected 

i.uwever, that hi- picture.*, ihough >.eii-intenUoned, occurrencc, froni aocompanving them; 

were indifferently executed, he abandoned thi. pN^^^ y^^^ ^y^^ y^^^^ ^^^^ j^j ^„j[ ^j^^ ^j^ 

:u.U studied inate*. at Heidelberg and Berlin^ During j^ ^j^j^j^ ^j^ ^ y^^^^^ ^y^^^y^ ^^^^ 

hiu student yoHi-H he published a volume of graceful m. j x* x- 

v.™e«,andhi«fi«tpnLwork,z>.ryr«»«//«JirA gfltwomaji 08 dccoration representing 

He.ie. of tales, published under the coIlecUve UUe of ^'^''^'''{fT^^'^^® magistrate 8 U)Wn-hoU8e 

The Ptople oj SeUlwyU, fii St made Keller's fiuue ; lor the WaS Called t Ortuna. 

arufu Ueinrkh had been of such a peculiar character / ^CV WCre toUoWCd by fifteen Or SlXtCCn 

fhttt it was •' caviare to the multitude." Seidwyia is an Other slcdg^, cach Containing a gentleman 

imaginary town, intended lo be typically Swiss. Our and lady, all gavly drCSScd and jOyOUS ; 

Huiiior tells us that it lies in a warm sunny valley, sur- but not One ol the COUdIcS WaS SO Stately 

louuded by forests and hills, and overahadowed by dis. and handsomC 38 the Dridal pair. The 

t lut mountains. It still boasts its ancient fortifications, slcdgeS alwayS borC the sign 01 the hoUSe 

Hud is completely untouched by the march of civiliaa- tO Which thcV belonged, like the prOWS of 

tion— in fact, a very Sleepy Hollow. There are ten shipS ; and the pCOplc Cricd OUt : **Look, 

fUchHtories, of which tlie palm belongs to an Idyl called there COmCS CouragC ! " ** HoW bcauti- 

i7.<» liiiiueo oMd Juliet of the viUage. In humbler cir- ftj Industry is ! *' "Improvement seems 

oumstances we find reproduced the main features of tO havcbcen frcsh Vamished, and Economy 

Shakespeare's pUy— the liati ed of the futhew, the loves ig fVesh gilt ! ' * ' * Ah, there are JaCob's 

<.f the children, the sad tragedy that result-. Both as ^Vell an J the Pool of Bethcsda ! " lu 

regards the delineation of character and the reproduc the Pool of Bcthesda— which, haviug OUly 

ti«mof picturesof Swiss life, thelittlestory is inimitable, qj^^ ^OTSe, modcstly cloSCd the prOOeSSlOIl 

^V«M Jirgel Amram and her YoungeU 6on makes us ac —Mclchior Bohui WaS driving quictJy and 

.luainied with the public duues of a s^iss burgher; cheerfully. As sigii of his Carriage hc had 

while in The LoM Laugh we are introduced Into the t^^ picture of that JcW who had Waited 

midst of Swit^eria..ds manufacturing acUv.ty, as well ^^ thlS pOOl thirty ycarS tO bc made wholc. 

as to the religious du»enslons that even now w«ge ^^^ the fleet Sailed aloug in the SUUShinc, 

fierce war i,. her U.nlenj. /..r^ch ^o^U b the UUe of ^^^ ^^ appeared OU the glittering height, 

another cycle of local stories. Here we have un- i.* v J x* *• * a fi. o » 

\\ A . f « „», 1^ «-« «..«« / .#..-1 u w, approaching Its destination. At the same 

n)lled before us a whole panorama of Zurich life at j.**^*^ r i • j* ^i 

I J . ri ^1 .-.ri.-u ,v.mm«n..«..^ «,;.! .1 .t , timc wss hcanl merry music trom the 

various lii^turttrHl jienuUs, commencing wiUi the thir- •. i* <• 

♦ .V. . Tx ♦!. ♦ ^ 1 i*u ^ opposite direction. 

teeuth centurj'. The one that deals with modem '^f\ . n . n* j j 

vn-* I . . ♦ II r 1 111 *< I .1 Out of a sweet-smellmg wood covered 

/ii rich is illimitable for droll humor, caustic observatloo •.v i i» ^ ^.i. r. ,. Ji i* 

f A^i^ i li -v„.«-i-- «f ni.->«,^-r .«^ ^K-«« «f i« w»^h hoar-frost there burst a medley of 

of Swiss iuionyncrHsies of character, and charm of in- , ■» t% .t ^ i^i 

y^^^^^^,n ^ gay colors and tonus, that proved to be a 

^edging-procession, which stood out on 
the white fields against the blue sky, and 

About this time it happened that Mel- wa8 also steering in wondrous arrav 

chior Bbhni had some business to perform towards the middle of this neighborhooa. 

in this town : and therefore drove thither They were mostly large peasants* carrying- 

iv few days before Christmas in a light sledges, bound two ana two together to 

sledge, smoking his best cigar. It fDso serve as basis for extraordinary represen- 

happoned that the Seldwylers arranged a tations and pictures. On the foremost 

Hle<l>ring-party for the same dav as the sledge towered an enormous figure, repre- 

(loUachcrs, and to the same place : and sentmg the Goddess Fortuna, who seemecl 

it was to be a costume, or a maskeu, ex- to be flying out into space. It was a 

pe<]itiun. gigantic straw doll covered ¥rith glitterin^i; 

So the Goldacher sledge- procession spangles, whose gauze garments fluttercl 

<Irove through the streets of the town at in the air. On the second carriage rod»^ 

niiddav, ana out at the gate, amid sound an equally gigantic ^^oat, looking black and 

of bells, post-horns, and cracking of gloomy, and pursuing Fortuna with bent 

whips, so that the signs on the old houses Horns. This was followed by an enornious 

l(K)ke<l down amnzed. In the first sledge erection, which represented a tailor^s 

Kit Strapinski with his bride, in a Polisii goose fineen feet hign ; then came an im- 

ovcrcoat of ^eeii velvet, laced, and edged mense pair of scissors, which was opened 

and lined with fur. Xctfrhcn was com- and shut by means of a string, and seemed 

pl(;tely wrapped in white fur ; blue veils to regard the sky as blne-silk material for 

Vol. X. 231 
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a waidtcoat. Other similar current sug- 
gestions of tailors' work followed, and at 
the feet of all these emblems sat, on the 
roomy sledges drawn by four horses, the 
Seldwyler company in the gayest of cos- 
tumes, amid loud laughter and singing. 

When both orocessions drove up at the 
same time on tne square before the inn, a 
noisy scene resultea and there was a grest 
crowd of men and horses. The people of 
Goldach were surprised and astonished at 
this wonderful meeting ; the Seldwylers, 
on the other hand, behaved for the 
present pleasantly and modestly. Their 
foremost sledge with the Fortuua bore the 
inscription. Men make clothes;" and 
so it was that its inmates represented 
tailors of all nations and ages. It was a 
sort of historical-ethnographical tailors' 
procession, which closed with the reversed 
inscription, ''Clothes make men." In 
the last sledge bearing this inscription sat, 
as the work of the heathen and Christian 
tailors who had driven on before, vener- 
able emperors and kings, counsellors and 
generals, prelates and abbesses, all in the 
greatest solemnity. 

This tailor assembly skilfully arranged 
themselves out of their confusion, and 
modestly stood aside to let the Goldach 
ladies and gentlemen, with the bridal pair 
at their head, go into the house, intenaing 
afterwards to occupy the lower rooms, 
which had been kept for them, while the 
others marched up the wide staircase to 
the large banquet-hall. The companions 
of the count tnought this behavior very 
proper, and their surprise changed into 
merriment and approving smiles at the 
inexhaustible humor of the Seldwylers. 
Only the count himself cherished dark 
sensations, although in his present pre- 
occupation of mind he felt no especial 
suspicion, and had not even noticed 
whence the people came. Melchior 
Bohni, who haa carefully put up his Pool 
of Bethesda, and remained attentively in 
Strapinski's neighborhood, stated so loudly 
that ne could not fail to hear the name of 
some other place, not Seldwyla, whence 
he said the masked procession had come. 

Both parties were soon seated, each in 
their own story, before ihe spread tables, 
and were abandoning themselves to merry 
talk and jokes, in the expectation of new 
pleasures. 

These were soon announced for the 
Goldachers, who went over in couples to 



the ballroom, where the musicians were 
alreadv tuning their violins. When all 
were drawn up in a circle, and were about 
to prepare for a dance, an embassy of 
Selawylers appeared, who brought the 
neighborly request and proposal that they 
mieut pay the ladies and gentlemen of 
Goldach a visit, and perform a dance for 
their amusement This offer could not 
well be refused ; besides, everj' one ex- 
pected much amusement from the merry 
Seldwylers. The company therefore 
seated themselves in a large semicircle, 
according to the directions of the above- 
mentioned embassy, and Strapinski and 
Nettchen shone in the middle like princely 
stars. 

Now the tailor-groups entered one afU'r 
another. Each of them represented 
in dumb-show the motto, ^'Men make 
clothes," as well as its converse, by ap- 
pearing most industriously to make sonu? 
article of clothing, such as a prince* s 
mantle, priest's robe, and then aressing 
some shabby person in it, who is suddenly 
transformed, receives the highest regaru, 
and steps along solemnly to the sound of 
music. The fables were also represented 
in a similar manner. An enormous crow 
api)eared, decked itself ¥rith peaoock*^ 
feathers, and hopped about croaking: a 
wolf, who cut out a sheepskin for himself; 
and, last of all, a donkey, carrying a ter- 
rible lion's skin made of^tow, with whicli 
he draped himself heroically as with a 
carbonaro's cloak. 

All who appeared thus retired when 
they had completed their performance, 
and gradually converted the semicircle of 
Gt>laachers into a large ring of spectators, 
whose centre at last became emptjr. At 
this moment the music changed into a 
serious, melancholy tune, and a last ap- 
parition entered the circle. All eyes 
rested on him. It was a tall young man, 
in a dark cloak, with beautiful dark hair 
and a Polish cap ; it was no other than 
Count Strapinski as he wandered idong 
the road on that November day and en- 
tered the fatal carriage. 

The whole assembly looked in silent ex- 
pectation at this figure, which solemnly 
and gravely made a few steps to the 
music, then seated itself in the centre of 
the circle, spread its cloak on the ground, 
seated itself on it tailor-fashion, and be- 
gan to unpack a bundle. Out of it ho 
took an unfinished count's cloak, exactly 
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like the one that Strapinski wore at that off in oonfiision, and got mixed up with 

moment, and, ¥rith great haate and skill, the Seldwylers, so that a great tamolt 

sewed on it tassels and laces, ironed it out ensued. 

most correctly, testing the apparently hot When the noise at length ceased the 
goose with wet fingers. Then he rose room was almost empty* a few people 
slowly, took off his threadbare coat, and stood near the walls, ana whispered to- 
put on the fine cloak, took a little glass, gether with evident confusion ; two or 
combed his hair, and completed his toilet, three young ladies remained at some dis- 
and stood there as the actual double of the tance from Nettchen, hesitating whether 
count. Suddenly the music changed into thev should approach her or not. 
a quick, merry tune; the man wrapped But the pair remained immovably seated 
up his property in the old cloak, and on their chairs, like an Egyptian king or 
threw the bundle far away over the heads queen in stone, quite silent and alone ; the 
of the spectators to the other end of the endless glowing sand of the desert oould 
room, as though he wished to separate almost Ix; felt 

himself etemaUy from his past. Here- Nettchen, white as marble, slowly 

upon he marched proudly round the circle turned her face towards her bridegroom, 

as a stately man of the world, bowing and gave him a strange side-glance, 

graciously here and there to the company. Then he stood up slowly, and went away 

until he reached the bridal pair. Sua- with heavy steps, his eyes fixed on the 

denly he fixed lus eye on the Pole ¥rith mund, while great tears dropped from 

great astonishment, stood like a statue Oiem. 

before him, while the music stopped ab- 

ruptly, as though by previous arrange- 
ment, and a terrible silence fell on the HEPTAMERON— NOVEL XLH. 
assembly like a flash of lightning. 

**Ah, ah, ah, ah ! " exclaimed he, with [Marguerite de Valoia, Beine de Na- 

audible voice, and stretched out his arm ▼•"•• M«rgmret, or MarKoerite, the famoiM Quw^n 

to the unfortunate man. '' Why, here is "^ N«Tarr^ wm born at Angooifime m uw. sh* wh» 

my Silesian brother, the Pole ! It was he "^«* ^ **»• ^"^^ °' ^'•"^'^" *" ^^^ •°^' ***»« ^''^ 

who ran away from my work, because a • widow m 1625. wm •gain married to Henri d^Aibret. 

little fluctuation in the business made him 5*°i^''l*T'* ^**! .T" r"""* **I l^i^^^"^ 

think it was all UD with me I am irlad ^^^^^ '^*' Bepre«entaUon from the Scripture^ and 

ininK It was an up wun me. i am giaa ^^^ ^ ^^^ ^,j^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^^ 

that you are gettmg on so well, and are ^„,^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ,„ „^^^^^ by a collection of 

celebratmg such a merry carnival here, ^ori-, called Hvi««m>«, o« a^jcmm^e. «i. i« it^e 

HaV'3 you work at Goldach/ ^ ^yj,,,^ she died in IMQ. a collection of her 

bo saying, he held out his hand to the p^„„ ^„d other piece, appeared In 1647. under tli» 

SpunOUS count, who sat there pale and titlt of MarfmeHlM d* la IlargueriU de» PrimcfBm. Ser- 

Smiline. He took it unwillingly, l^ though erml editions have linoe been published, rrom ht r 

it had Oeen a fiery stick, whue his double ■turie«(the U«ptameroH) we wlect the following** Non-I 

exclaimed : XLII/* which refers to her bruther, rrancia I.] 

**Come, friends, behold our gentle 

tailor's apprentice, who looks like^ a ^ In one of the best towns of Touraiue 

Raphael, and pleased all our servant-girls lived a lord of great and illustrious family, 

so much, even the parson's daughter, who who had been brought up from his youth 

is certainly not ouite right in her mind.** in the province. All I need say of the 

Now all the Seldwvlers came and pressed perfections, beauty, grace, and great qual- 

round Strapinski and his old master, shak- ities of this young prince is, tliat in his- 

ing hands Kindly with the former, so that time he never had his equal. At the age 

he shook and trembled on his chair. At of fifteen he took more pleasure in hunt- 

the siime time the music struck up a lively ing and hawking than in beholdins fair 

march ; the Seldwylers^ as soon as they ladies. Being one day in a church, he 

had passed the bridal pair, arranged them- cast his eves on a voung girl who, during 

selves for departure, and marched out of her childhood, had been brought up in 

the hall singing a carefully studied laugh- the ch&teau in which he resided. After 

ing chorus ; while the Goldachers. among the death of her mother her father had 

whom Bohni had spread the explanation withdrawn thence, and gone to reside with 

of the miracle with lightning speed, ran his brother in Poitou. This daughter of 
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his, whose name was Franooise, had a 
bastard sister, whom her father was very 
fond of, and had married to this young 
t)rinoe's butler, who maintained her on as 
handsome a footing as any of her family. 
The father died, and left to Fran^oise for 
her portion all he possessed about the good 
t^wn in question, whither she went to re- 
side after his death ; but as she was un- 
married, and only sixteen, she would not 
keep house, but went to board with her 
sister. 

The ^oung prince was much struck 
with this girl, who was very handsome for 
a light brunette, and of a ^race beyond 
her rank, for she had the air of a young 
lady of quality, or of a princess, rather 
than of a bour^eoise. He gazed UDon her 
for a long while ; and, as he haa never 
loved, he felt in his heart a pleasure that 
was new to him. On returning to his 
chamber he made inquiries about the girl 
he had seen at church, and recollected 
that formerly, when she was very young, 
she used often to play in the chateau with 
his sister, whom ne put in mind of her. 
Tlis sister sent for her, gave her a very 
good reception, and begged her to come 
often to see her, which sne did whenever 
there was any entertainment or assembly. 
The young prince was very glad to see 
her, and so glad that he chose to be 
deeply in love with her. Knowing that 
she was of low birth, he thought he should 
easily obtain of her what he sought ; and 
as he had no opportunity to speak with 
her, he sent a gentleman of his chamber 
to her, with orders to acquaint her with 
his intentions, and settle matters with her. 
The girl, who was good and pious, repUed 
that she did not believe that so handsome 
a prince as his uiaster would care to look 
upon a plain girl like herself, especially as 
there were such handsome ones m the 
chateau that he had no need to look else- 
where, and that she doubted not he had 
said all this to her out of his own head, 
and without oniers from his master. 

As obstacles make desire more violent, 
the prince now became more intent on 
his purpose than ever, and wrote to her, 
begging her to believe everything the gen- 
tleman should say to her on nis part 
She could read and write very well, and 
she read the letter from beginning to end, 
but for no entreaties the gentleman could 
make would she ever reply to it, saying 
that a person of her humole birth should 



never take the libertv to write to so great 
a prince, but that she begged he would 
not take her for such a foolas to imagine 
that he esteemed her enough to love ner 
as much as he said. Moreover, he was 
mistaken if he fancied that, because she 
was of obscure birth, he might do as he 

E leased with her, and that to convince 
im to the contrary, she felt obliged to 
declare to him that, Dourgeoise as she was, 
there was no princess whose heart was 
more upright tnan hers. There were no 
treasures in the world she esteemed so 
much as honor and conscience, and the 
only favor she begged of him was, that he 
would not hinder ner from preserving that 
treasure all her life long, and that he 
might take it for certain that she would 
never change her mind, though it were to 
cost her her life. 

The youn^ prince did not find this 
answer to his Uking. Nevertheless he 
loved her but the more for it, and failu<l 
not to lay siege to her when she went to 
mass; and during the whole service he 
had no eyes but to gaze on that image to 
which he addressed his devotions. But 
when she perceived this, she changed her 
place and went to another chapel, not that 
she disliked to see him, for she would not 
have been a reasonable creature if she had 
not taken nleasure in looking on him ; but. 
she was amid of being seen by him, not 
thinking highly enough of herself to de- 
serve being loved with a view to marriage, 
and being too high minded to be able to ac- 
commodate herself to a dishonorable love. 
When she saw that in whatever part of 
the church she placed herself the prince 
had mass said quite near it, she went no 
more to that church, but to the most 
distant one she coula find. Moreover, 
when the prince's sister often sent for her. 
she always excused herself on the plea or 
indisposition. 

The prince, seeing he could not have 
access to her, had recourse to his butler, 
and promised him a lar^e reward if he 
served him in this afiair. The butler, 
both to please his master and for the hope 
of lucre, promised to do so cheeriully. 
He made it a practice to relate daily to 
the prince all she said and did, and assured 
him, among other things, that she avoided 
as much as possible all opportunities of 
seeing him. The prince's violent desire 
for an interview ¥rith her set him upon 
devising another expedient As he was 
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already beginning to be a ver}' ^ood horse- 
man, he bethought him of gomg to ride 
his great horses in a large open place of 
the town, exactly opposite to the house of 
the butler, in which Fran^oise resided. 
One day, after many courses and leaps, 
which she could see from her chamber 
\vindow, he let himself fall off his horse 
into a great puddle. Though he was 
not hurt, he took care to make great 
moans, and asked if there was no house 
into which he might so and change his 
clothes. Every one onercd him his own ; 
but some one having remarked that the 
butler's was the nearest and the best, it 
was chosen in preference to any of the 
others. He was shown into a well-fur- 
nished chamber, and as his clothes were all 
muddv, he stripped to his shirt and went 
to bed. Every one except his gentleman 
having gone away to fetch other clothes 
for the prince, he sent for his host and 
liostess^ and asked them where was 
Fran9oise. 

They had a good deal of trouble to find 
her, for as soon as she had seen the prince 
come in, she had gone and hid herself in 
the remotest comer of the house. Her 
sister found her at last, and begged her 
not to be afraid to come and sec so polite 
and worthy a prince. 

''What ! sister," said Frangoise, *'you, 
whom I regard as my mother, would yon 
persuade me to speak to a young pnnce 
<»f whose intentions I cannot be ignorant, 
as you well know !*' 

I^ut her sister used so many arguments, 
und promised so earnestly not to leave her 
alone, that Fran^oise went with her, with 
a countenance s<i pale and d^ected, that 
she was an object rather to inspire pity 
than love. A\ iu*ii the youn^ prince saw 
her at his bedside, he took ner cold and 
trembling hand, and said, ''Whj', Fran- 
<;oise, do you think me such a dangerous 
and cruel man that I eat tlie women I 
look at ? Why do you so much fear a man 
who desires only your honor and ad^an- 
tap(!? You know that I have everywhere 
sought in vain for opportunities to see and 
spenk to you. To grieve me the more, 
vou have shuimed the places where I had 
Won used to see you at mass, and thereby 
you have deprived me of the satisfaction 
of my eyes and tongue. But all this has 
availed you nothing. I have done what 
jou have seen in order to ct)Uie hither, 
and have run the risk of breaking my neck 



in order to have the pleasure of speaking 
to you without restraint. I entreat yoa 
then, Fran9oise, since it would be hard for 
me to have taken all this pains to no pur- 
pose, that as I have so much love for you, 
you will have a little for me.*' 

After waiting a long while for her reply, 
and seeing she riad tears in her eyes, and 
durst not look up, he drew her towards 
him and almost succeeded in kissing her. 
"' No, my lord, no," she then said, what 
you ask cannot be. Though I am but u 
worm in comparison with you. honor is so 
dear to me that I would rather die than 
wound it in the least degree for any pleas- 
ure in the world ; and my fear, lest those 
who have seen you come in conceive a 
false opinion of me, makes me tremble as 
you see. Since you are pleased to do me 
the honor to address me, you will also 
pardon the Hberty I take in rej^lying to 
vou as honor prescribes. I am not, my 
lord, so foolish or so blind as not to see 
and know the advantages with which GckI 
has endowed you, and to believe that she 
who shall possess the heart and person of 
such, a prince will be the happiest i)erson 
in the world. But what good does that 
do me ? That happiness is not for me or 
for any woman or mv rank ; and I should 
be a downright simpleton if I even enter- 
tained the desire. What reason can I be- 
lieve you have for addressing yourself to 
me, but that the ladies of your hous(>. 
whom you love, and who have so much 
grace and beauty, are so virtuous that you 
uare not ask of them what the lowness of 
my condition makes you e3y)ect of me? 
I am sure that if you had of such as mo 
what 3'ou desire, that weakness would 
supply you with matter to entertain your 
mistres.<»es for two good hours ; but 1 beg 
3'ou to believe, my lord, that I am not 
disposed to afford you that pleasure. I 
was brought up in a house in which I 
learned what it is to love. My father and 
mother were among your good servants. 
Since then it has not pleased God that I 
should be bom a jmncess to marrj' you, 
or in a rank sufficiently high to be your 
friend, I entreat you not to think of re- 
ducing me to the rank of the unfortunates 
of my sex since there is no one who 
esteems you more than I, or more 
earnestly desires that you may be one of 
the happiest princes in Christendom. If 
you want women of my station for your 
diversion, you will find plenty in thi.n 
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town incomparably handsomer than my- 
iielf, and who will spare you the trouble 
of soliciting them so much. Attach your- 
flelf. then, if you please, to those who will 
gladly let you buy their honor, and harass 
no longer a poor girl who loves you better 
than herself; for if God were this day to 
require your life or mine, it would be a 
happiness to me to sacrifice mine in order 
to save yours. If I shun your person, it 
is not for want of love, but rather because 
I too well love your conscience and mine, 
and because mv honor is more precious to 
me than my life. I ask you, my lord, if 
you please, to continue to honor me ¥rith 
your good will, and I will pray to God all 
my life for your health and prosperity. It 
is true that the honor you do me will give 
me a better opinion of myself among per- 
sons of my own station ; for aft<jr having 
seen j;ou, where is the man of my own 
condition whom I would deign to regard ? 
Thus my heart will be free and under no 
obligation, except that which I shall ever 
acknowledge, to pray to God for you. 
which is all 1 can do for you while I live. 

Contrary as this reply was to the prince's 
<lesire8j nevertheless ne could not help 
iisteemmg her as she deserved. He did 
all he could to make her believe he would 
never love any one but herself; but she 
had 80 much sense that he never could 
bring her to entertain so unreasonable a 
notion. Though during the course of this 
conversation it was often intimated to the 

Erince that fresh clothes had been brought 
im, he was so elad to remain where he 
was that he sent oack word he was asleep. 
But at last, supper time being come and 
not daring to kosent himself from respect 
for his mother, who was one of the most 
correct ladies in the world, he went away, 
more impressed than ever with the excel- 
lence of Pran^ise. He oflen talked of 
her to the gentleman who slei^t in his 
chamber. Itiat jierson imagining that 
money would be more effectual than love, 
advised him to present a considerable sum 
to the girl in consideration of the favor he 
solicited. As the youne prince's mother 
was his treasurer, and nis pocket-money 
was not much, he borrowed^ and out of 
his own f\inds and those of his friends he 
made up a sum of five hundred crowns, 
which he sent to Franyoise by his gentle- 
man, commissioning him to beg that she 
would change her mind. 

'*Tell your master," she siiid, when the 



gentleman offered her the present, '*that 
my heart is too noble and generous, and 
were it my humor to do what he desires, 
his good looks and hb pleasing qualities 
would have already made a conquest of 
me ; but since these are incapable of mak- 
ing me take the slightest step at variance 
with honor, all the money in the world 
could not do it You will take back his 
money to him, if you please, for I prefer 
honest poverty to all tne wealth he could 
bestow upon me." 

Baffled by this downright refusal, the 
gentleman was tempted to think that a 
little violence mignt succeed, and he 
dropped threatening hints of her master^s 
influence and power. ''Make a bugbear 
of the prince, she said, laughing m his 
face, ** to those who do not know him; 
but I who know him to be wise and maiily, 
can never believe that you say this by his 
order ; and I am persuaded that he will 
disavow it all if you repeat it to him. 
But even were it true that you had his 
authority for what you say, I tell you that 
neither torments nor death could ever 
shake my resolution, for, as I have said 
before, since love has not changed my 
heart, no earthly good or evil can ever 
effect what that nas failed to accomplish." 

It was with indescribable vexation that 
the gentleman who^ had undertaken to 
harmonize her carried back this answer 
to his master, whom he urged to carry his 
point by all possible means, representing 
to him that it would be shameful for him 
to have undertaken such a conquest and not 
achieve it Tlie voung prince, who wished 
to employ only fair means, and who was 
afraid, besides, of his mother's anger if 
the story got abroad and reached her ears, 
durst not take any further step, until at 
last the gentleman suggested to him an 
expedient which seemed to him so good 
that he felt already as if the fair one was 
his own. To this end he spoke to the but- 
ler, who, being ready to serve his master 
on any terms, consented to everything re- 
quired of him. It was arranged^ tnen, 
tnat the butler should invite his wife and 
his sister-in-law to go see their vintage at 
a house he had near the forest He did 
so, and they agreed to the proposal. Tlie 
appointed day oeing come, ne gave notice 
to the prince, who was to go to the same 
place accompanied only by his gentleman. 
out it pleased (rod that his mother was 
that day adorning a most beautiful cabinet. 
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and had all her children to help her. so 
that the proper tune passed by before 
the prince could get away. This was no 
fault of the butler's, who had fuUy per- 
formed his part; for he made hb wife 
4X)unterfeit illness, and when he was on 
horseback with his sister-in-law on the 
croup, she came and told him she could 
not go. But the hour having passed 
by and no prince appearing, ** I oelieve," 
said he to his sister-in-law, ''we may as 
well go back to town." 

'* Who hinders us? ** said Fran9oise. 

" I was waiting for the prince, who had 
promised to come,'' said the butler. 

His sister, clearly discerning his wicked 
purpose, replied : '' Wait no longer for 
liim, brother ; for I know that he will not 
<*orae to-day." 

He acquiesced, and took her home 
Again. On arriving there she let him 
know her dissatisfaction, and told him 
plainly that he was the devil's valet and 
aid more than he was commanded: for 
8he was sure that it was his work ana the 
pt'fitleman's, not the prince's; that they 
Injth liked better to flatter his weaknesses 
and gain money than to do their duty as 
fmod servants; but that, since she knew 
this, she would no longer remain in his 
house. Thereupon she sent for her 
brother to take her away to his own coun- 
try, and immediately quitted her sbter's 
house. 

The butler, having missed his blow, 
w(^nt to the chslteau to know why the 
prince had not come, and met him on the 
way, mounted on his mule, with no other 
attendant than hb confidential gentleman. 

"Well," said the prince the moment 
ho saw him, '' is she still there? " 

The butler told him what had happened, 
and the prince was greatly vexed at having 
missed tne rendezvous, which he rcpurded 
a.s his last hope. However, he took such 
])ain8 to meet Fran^oise that at last he fell 
in with her in a company from which she 
<x)uld not escape and upbraided her 
Htrwn^ly for her cruelty to him and for 
<|uitting her brother-in-law's house. Fran- 
iM)i8c told him she had never known a more 
dangerous man, and that he, the prince, 
was under great obligations to him, since 
he employed in his service not onlv his 
body and substance, but also his soul and 
his conscience. The prince could not help 
feeling that there was no hope for him, 
and he therefore re.Holved to press her no 



more, and he continued all his life to en- 
terttun a great esteem for her. One of his 
domestics, charmed by her virtue, wished 
to marry ner ; but she could never bring 
herself to consent without the approbation 
and command of the prince, on whom 
she had set her whole affection. She had 
him spoken to on the subject ; he con- 
sented to the marriage^ and it took place. 
She lived all her hfe m good repute, and 
the prince did her much kindnesa 

[The young lord ipoken of in thto novel is «▼!' 
dently Trancis I., and It has be«n add that his ^ppr« 
elation of her worth Ia eridencad in the poem given 
helow, styled " Epitaph on Fran^oise de Foiz.**] 



ONTHE DEATH OFHER BROTHER 
FRANCIS THE FIRST. 

'Tis done I a father, mother, gone, 
A sister, brother, torn away, 

My hope is now in God alone, 
Whom heaven and earth alike obey. 

Above, beneath, to him is known, — 

The world's wide compass is his own. 

I love, — bat in the world no more. 
Nor in gay hall, or festal bower ; 

Not the fair forms I prised before, — 
But Him, all beauty, wisdom, power. 

My Sayioar, who has cast a chain 

On sin and ill, and woe and pain I 

I firom my memory have effaced 
All former joys, all kindred, friends; 

All honors that my station graced 
I hold but snares that fortune sends : 

Hence f Joys by Christ at distance cast, 

That we may be his own at last I 

MiSflAiw DB Taums. 
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POEX. 

[Francis L, King of Fraoee, whose knre and sop- 
|iort of learning procnred him the appellation of the 
** FMher of Uteratore,'* was horn at Cognac In 1404. 
He ascended the throne in 1616. The politleal and 
aOitary erents of his raiga, nhkh oecnpgr a large space 
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Itrneitlb this hioib De Foii'a fair FrsDcei lies, 
Od whose rare worth each toD^e delights 
to dwell ; 

And none, while flune her virtue deifies, 
Can with harsh voice the meed of praise 

III beaut; peerless, in attraotive gnee. 

Of mind enlightened, and of wit refined ; 
With honor, more than thl* we&k tongue c«n 

The Eternal Father stored her spotless 
mind. 
Alas! the sum of human giRs how small I 
Here nothing lies, that ouce commanded all I 

[Thiilltllg nibula l>Hl<llot*ta-tetb«maDMBtllw 



Gives one a kiss, another an embrace. 

Takes this upon her koeea, that on her feet ; 
And while from actions, looks, complaints, 
pret«aees. 
She leams their feelings and their various 
will. 
To this a look, to that a word, dispenses, 
And, whether stern or sailiog, loves them 
still ;- 
So Providence for ui, h igh, infinite, 

Uakes our necessilies ils watchful task. 
Hearkens to all our prafers, helps all our 



nifil 



denies what seems our right, 
1 because 'twould have usaik, 
1 deof , or in denjring granla. 

IViBiiliiM tr LiioH Hnn. 
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Here lies entombed the fairest of the Air; ! 

To her rare beauty greater praise be given. 
Than hoi; maids in cloistered cells may share, 

Or hermiu that in deserts live for heaven I 
Kor by her charms recovered France arose, 
Shook off her chains, and triumphed o'er her 



foes. 
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MINA. 



HMTiinTdD* of Bui mill, 
PnuaU, wu boTU In 1700 
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PROVIDENCE. 



[Vlnoeaao Da Villeaja. ThU ncdlsnt poet 



bKliutlng l«K>b In tLo 
.nt pnbe, Shelcllitha 
lion ftnd opprwlDn abo 
Criyl., in bb Li/, ij 

\ inlolilogniilij of tl» 

Sha wu ■ mutt dlMln- 
ml. piqunl. agaible .if 
'•ffFicllon. She had Ilia 
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I must now begin with my Rooount of 

! 1732. 

". new epoch in my life bepin with ihii 
. ^._'- I hud not for some little time been 
I feeling well, but thought it was tlie ooii- 
I sequence of all the sorrow I had been. 
: through. I had consluiit fainting attat^ 
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The doctor I consulted accounted fur my 
condition by holding out hopes of my 
having a child. The queen let me know 
that she wished to spend Twelfth Night 
with me, and that I was to invite all the 
princes and princesses, who would then be 
able to take leave of me. This little re- 
ception proved a veiy dull one. Everj^- 
body had tears in his eyes, and seemed 
much affected at the thoughts of my de- 
parture. I took a tender farewell of the 
Margravine Philip. Our friendship had 
in nowise suffered by my marriage. I 
could not say ** Good-bye" to so manv 
kind friends without feeling deeply ai- 
iccted. 

Next day we went to Potsdam. The 
king received me most kindl}'. He was 
higlily delighted at the prosnect of be- 
coming a grandfather, and maae me many 
affectionate speeches on the subject. Tliey, 
however, produced but little effect on me, 
as I felt far too ill to notice anvthing. 

Mademoiselle von Sonnsfcld had three 
nieces, the daughters of General Marwitz, 
a great favorite of the king. The eldest 
of these girls was fourteen,. and would one 
day be a rich heiress. Mademoiselle von 
S(»nnsfeld had taken charge of her nieces* 
education since the death of their niother. 
My former governess was most anxious to 
take the eldest with her to Baireuth, but 
did not dare to ask the king's permission, 
lie had onlv lately publishea an order 
which forbaaie all heiresses or rich young 
girls to leave his country. I induced my 
father, however, to grant Mademoiselle 
von Sonnsfeld's request. I mention this 
fact, as it stands in close connection with 
future events. Tlie day of my departure 
was fixed for the 1 1 th of January'. I de- 
termined to make one last effort to soften 
the king's heart towards me. I chose a 
moment when the queen was not present. 
I reminded him of past times, and justi- 
fied my l>ehavior during the time of my 
flisgnice, but without doing the queen 
hann. 1 represented to him my present 
condition in the most touching manner. 
:ind finnlly implored his protection ana 
help. lie burst <»ut cr}'ing and clasped 
1110 in his arms, and was too much over- 
roiiio to speak. At last my father said : 
" 1 am in utter despair. I have never 
really known you. People have repre- 
seiite<l you to me in the blackest colors, so 
that I hat«'d you as much as I now love 
you. Now, I see that had T spoken to you 



sooner I should have saved myself much 
sorrow. I often wished to do so, but 
others always prevented me. I have been 
deceived on all sides, and no one is more 
to blame than your mother.' ' I here ven- 
tured to interiiipt the king, and told him 
that the queen had alwavs had the b^t 
intentions, and that her love for me and 
my brother had influenced her actions. 
** Well, then, that may be so," my father 
replied ; '' wnat has been, has been. But 
as to yourself, you shall ever be my dear- 
est child, and 1 will favor you most of anj' 
of my children. Continue to put confi- 
dence in me, and you can always count on 
my help and protection. ' ' He then gave 
me some fatnerly advice, and ended by 
saying : '* It grieves me to part from you. 
Now, go and take leave of your mother, 
while I embrace your husband, and then 
you must start. ' ' I went sobbing to m}' 
mother, whom I entreated to restore me 
to her affection. I did all I could to move 
her, but in vain. She answered me civilly, 
and I could but too well feel that none or 
her words came from her heart 

The Duke of Holstein then led me to 
niy carriage, in which Prince Hennr and 
Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld were already 
sitting. We reached Klosterzina safely 
that evening, and started again next morn- 
ing. We nad not driven two stations 
when one of the horses fell down, and the 
carriage was overturned. There were two 
loadeu pistols and some heav}' boxes in the 
carria(;e, and these fell upon me, but hap- 
pily did not injure me. Mademoiselle von 
Sonnsfeld cried out incessantly, **Have 
mercy on me ! " I asked her if she were 
hurt ; she answered, '* No," but still con- 
tinued screaming. Prince Henry had 
jumped out of tiie carriage, and I saw 
that ne was not hurt. The whole occur- 
rence was so ridiculous that I could not 
help laughing. I was nearly smothered 
by all the tlnngs that were lying on me. 
At last I was with some trouble dragged 
out from the carriage, and the servants 
carried me into a field covered with snow 
and ice, where they left me standing. I 
could not move, as I feared to slip on the; 
ice, and thought I was to be overtaken In' 
the same terrible fate as befell Lot's win; 
when she left Sodom, and that I should 
freeze into an ice pillar. ^ Happil}' the 
carriage containing my ladies and gentle- 
men drove up at this moment My ladief> 
were terribly frightened, and ran about 
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the field calling out, ** But where is her 
royal highness?'' I answered them in 
vain ; they were in such a state that they 
ran past me, and asked where I was. I 
was much amused at their fright, and at 
last persuaded them that it was really I 
who was speaking to them. These poor 
fzivh were in great distress lest this acci- 
dent should cause a premature confine- 
ment, and offered me smelling salts and a 
hundred other remedies, all of which I 
rehised. Prince Henry was no less per- 
turbed. At last we continued our jour- 
ney. 

I forgot to say that the king had desired 
M. von Burstell to accompany me to 
Baireuth in the capacity or a Prussian 
minister. We had no sooner reached 
Torgau, where we spent the night, than 
Burstell went to Mademoiselle von Sonns- 
feld and begged her to entreat me to re- 
main a day or two at Torgau, not only to 
rest, but to counteract any ill effects of 
the carriage accident Mademoiselle von 
Sonnsfeld quite agreed with him, and they 
both made my husband such representa- 
tions on the subject that he was quite 
panic-stricken. They now came to me 
with their entreaties. I had noticed them 
approaching, and was determined to have 
some fun from our adventure. 

About this time the ^reat fair at Leip- 
sic was being held, which is one of the 
largest in all Germany. Everybody that 
cares for amusement visits it. In this 
town I was to pass the next night ; and on 
the pretext that there was no good doctor 
in Torgau, and that the lodgings there 
were uncomfortable. I arranged with 
Prince Henry to make a further stay of 
two days. 

We arrived next day at Leipsic. This 
town is in Saxony, and is celeorated for 
its university, as well as for the fair which 
I have just mentioned. The town is pret- 
tily situated, and, being surroundea bv 
firdens, has a cheerful aspect Though 
was neither **sick nor sorry," I went to 
bed as soon as I arrived, in order not to 
give cause for complaint and to be able to 
^o out next day. My nrst question was, 
if there were many people at Leipsic at 
that moment But, oh ! disappointment, 
cruel distippointment ; I was told every 
one had left the week before. I was in 
despair at this, for it had put an end to all 
my little hopes. I spent two terribly dull 
dajrs at Leipsic, and was obliged to tMidure 



fatiently all the marks of honor with which 
was overwhelmed. 

We went on next day as far as Gera. I 
had never seen mountains, as there are 
none in my father's country, and I had 
never travelled. When I saw tnese heights 
and precipices I opened my eyes, and the 
perspiration stooa in great drops on my 
face. As we proceeded on our way the 
road grew worse and worse, and I wa>i 
shaken to pieces. In spite of every en- 
treaty I ^ot out and walked ; the fear of 
the precipices gave me strength. Sur- 
rounded as I was by snow-clad mountains, 
I fancied myself in Lapland. Seeing 
nothing but a few woods in the distance, 
I sighed, and asked when these dreadful 
mountains would end. I received no 
comfort, for I was told they continued the 
whole way to Baireuth. 

At last, nine days afler I had lefl Ber- 
lin, we reached Ilof, the first town in the 
principality of Baireuth. Three salutes 
were nred as we entered the town, where 
all the burghers received us. We drove 
to the Castle. The lord chamberlain, von 
Keitzenstein, with several other gentlemen 
and the nobility of the country, received 
me at the foot of the stairs — if^ 1 can call 
stairs something which looked more like 
a ladder. 

As soon as I reached my room M. von 
Keitzenstein welcomed me in the name of 
the Marffrave on my arrival in his coun- 
try. I then listened to an address from 
the nobles, whom I had been asked to re- 
ceive kindly. The higher nobility eiyoy a 
great many rights and privileges in the 
empire, and claim to be responsible to the 
emperor alone. They behave as if they 
were small sovereigns. Their pretensions 
are most absurd, and are the cause of con- 
stant quarrels amon^ them. The ^entr}' 
of the Baireuth distnct had had a dispute 
with their neighbors, and in the course of 
the endless differences, the Margrave of 
Baireuth had added fuel to the fire by 
wishing to interfere with the privileges of 
his nobles. They rose up in arms, and 
most unpleasant consequences might have 
ensued. Peace was restored only afler 
much trouble, and the Margrave was ob- 
liged to give up his intention of interven- 
ing. M. von Voit, my lord chamberlain, 
belonged to the aristocracy of this portion 
of Baireuth, but his property was in the 
Margravatc itself He explained to the 
Margrave that, if he desired to ¥rin over 
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this section of his subjects to his side, he 
must treat them loyally and kindly. I 
liad been told that these nobles were all 
of very old, wealthy families, and hoped I 
shoula get to see and know them. But I 
made a great mistake in thinking this pos- 
vsible. 1 must here describe some of those 
who received me at Hof. 

There were about thirty who had pre- 
sented themselves to welcome me. They 
belonged mostly to the family of Reitzen- 
fitein. Their faces would have frightened 
little children, and to add to their beauty 
they had arranged their hair to resemble 
the wigs that were then in fashion. Their 
•dresses clearly denoted the antiquity of 
their families, as they were composed of 
heirlooms, and were cut accordmgly, so 
that most of them did not fit. In spite 
•i»f their costumes beins the ** Court 
ilresses," the ^old and silver trimming 
were so black tnat you had a difficulty m 
making out of what they were made. 
'The manners of these nobles suited their 
faces and their clothes. They might have 
1>a86ed for peasants. I could scarcely re- 
strain my laughter when I first beheld 
these strange figures. I spoke to each in 
i urn, but none of them understood what 
I said, and their reply sounded to me like 
Hebrew, because the dialect of the empire 
is quite different ^om that spoken in 
Bnindenburg. 

The clergy also presented themselves. 
These were totally different creatures. 
Round their necks they wore great ruffs, 
which resembled washing baskets. They 
spoke very slowly, so that I might be able 
to understand them better. They said the 
most foolish things, and it was only with 
much difficulty that I was able to prevent 
mvself from laughing. At last I got rid 
oi all these people, and we sat down to 
dinner. I tned my best to converse with 
those at table, but it wa.v useless. At last 
I touched on agricultural topics, and then 
they began to thaw. I was at once in- 
formed of all their different farmsteads 
and herds of cattle. An almost interest- 
ing discussion took place as to whether 
ll>e oxen in the upper part of the country 
wore fatter than those in the lowlands. 
Wlion dinner was half over, I was told 
(liatthe moment had come to drink the 
Margrave's health. They brought me an 
<>n()rmous goblet to drink from, which was 
so largo I ?ould have put my head into it, 
.-md so heavy that I nearly let it fall. 



After this, the lord chamberlain drank my 
health. There were forty people at din- 
ner, and I thought I should have strained 
my back with the many bows I had to 
make. I was at last so tired that I got 
up and left the dining-room. 

I was told that as the next day was 
Sunday I must spend it at Hof and listen 
to a sermon. Never before had I heard 
such a sermon ! The clergyman began by 
giving us an account of all the marriages 
that had taken place from Adam's time 
to that of Noah. We were spared no 
detail, so that the gentlemen all lauj^hed 
and the poor ladies blushed. The dmner 
went off as on the previous day. In the 
aflemoon all the ladi^ came to pay me 
their respects. Gracious heaven, what 
ladies, too I They were all as ugly as the 
gentlemen, and their head-dresses were so 
curious that swallows might have built 
their nests in them. They really looked 
most ridiculous. Some of these ladies had 
been to Court, and it was amusing to 
notice what airs they gave themselves in 
oonse(]uenoe. No, I really think I never 
saw anything funnier than the way in 
which they looked at us. I spent the 
whole day in this Noah's Ark. Next 
morning we went on to Geires, which is 
about three hours' ride from Hof The 
Margrave of Baireuth met me here. He 
received me in a wretched little inn, but 
was extremely civil, and overwhelmed his 
son and myself with assurances of friend- 
ship. That evening, afler dinner, he 
took me to my room, and remained stand- 
ing there for two hours, talking to me of 
Telemachus and Amelot de la Houssaye's 
Roman History. As the amiable Mar- 
grave was very slow and precise, his con- 
versation resembled that of a sermon read 
aloud for the purpose of sending the 
listener asleep. I felt so unwell that had 
not my father-in-law called the servants I 
should have fallen down on the floor. ^ As 
it was I fainted, and remained unconscious 
for three hours. They wanted to induce 
me to remain another day in this ireadfiil 
little inn, but I insisted on continuing aur 
journey to Baireuth, which was onlv 
three miles off. The Margrave bad al- 
ready preceded us. We left after dinner 
and arrived at Baireuth at six in the 
evening, on the 22d of January. ^ About 
half a mile from the town I received an 
address from the chief magistrate, M. von 
Dabeneck. He was very tall and thin, 
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and had I Dot known that he wa8 of good 
birth I should have taken him for an 
actor. He declaimed exactly like one. 
At last we reached the town, amid the 
firing of cannon. My carriage, drawn by 
six wretched post-horses, headed the pro- 
cession ; then came the carriage with my 
ladies, then one in which the lord cham- 
berlain was seated. Two others followed 
with my servants, and then six or seven 
lar^e lug^ge-carts, which closed this im- 
posmg triumphal entry. I do not think 
any royal personage was ever received in 
such a fashion. Somehow or other curious 
things are always happening to me, even 
though they be but trifles. I was very 
much put out at my reception, but did 
not show it. The Margrave, his two 
daughters, and the whole of nis Court, 
received me at the foot of the stairs. I 
was at once led to my apartment These 
were so beautiful 1 must describe them. 

A large, dirty ante-chamber led into a 
large room, of which the ceiling was the 
greatest ornament. The paper that 
(•overed it must once have been very 
handsome. Now you required a micro- 
scope to discover tne pattern on it. I at 
lust made out that it represented the story 
of Moses and Aaron. Out of this room I 
went into a boudoir, which was hung with 
a kind of brocade, of which I never could 
discover the color. The next room was 
covered with ^reen damask, full of holes. 
At last I reached my bedroom. This was 
also hung with damask, and decorated 
here and there with a little gold. It was 
all so brand new that afler a fortnight 
there were no longer any curtains to my 
bed ; thev were so rotten that every day a 
piece fell from them when they were 
drawn. I was struck dumb by the state 
and appearance of my rooms. I had 
never seen anything to equal it The 
rooms themselves were fine and large. No 
sooner had I reached my bedroom than 
the Margrave placed an arm-chair for me. 
We sat down and conversed for an hour, 
which seemed to me like a century. After 
this all the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court and the gue.sts staying in the Castle 
were presented to me. I wiU break off 
here in my narrative to give a short 
account of the Court of Baireuth as it 
was at that time. 

The Margrave was fifly-four years of 
age. He waii of middle height, neither 
handsome nor the reverse. There was 



nothing remarkable in the expression of 
his face, beyond that on looking closelv at 
him you discovered his eyes had a false- 
look m them. The Margrave was exces- 
sively thin, had crooked legs and a verj^ 
awkward gait, though he tried to appear 
graceful. He was very narrow-minded, 
and his conversation very dull. He was 
extremely vain, and talked incessantly of 
his powers, his justice, and his great de- 
termination and firmness. He really had 
a weak character, no head for business, 
and was false, distrustful, suspicious, and 

i'ealous. Telemachus and Amelot de la 
loussaye were his only topics of conver- 
sation, and on these he was really rather 
mad. My father-in-law was always 
thirsting afler glory. On the one hand, 
he acted as unbefitting his rank, and on 
the other stooped to the basest actions. 
He was neither generous nor stingy, but 
never gave an^'thing unless pressed to do 
so. In spite of not being clever he was a 
great discerner of character, and knew 
those intimately who came to his Court. 
He kept a number of paid spies, and 
these villains did endless mischief, and I 
had much to suffer from their slander. 

The elder of the two daughters, Princewf 
Charlotte, who was unmarried, was veiy 
beautiful. She had fine large blue eyes, 
a good nose, and a small mouth ; she 
also had a very prett}' figure. All these 
attractions were not enhanced by clever- 
ness. She was really quite silly. She 
had been educated by the Margravine of 
Ansnach, who had given herself endles.** 
trouble with her. It had, however, all 
been in vain. Indeed, as soon as you 
spoke with the poor princess you discov- 
ered that she was not right in her head. 

The second daughter, Wilhelmine, wa» 
tall and well-grown, but not the least 

good-looking. She was very pale, and 
ad unpleasant features. She was ver>' 
clever, intriguing, a coquette, and jealous. 
Wilhelmine washer father's favonte. and 
u]) to the time of my arrival at Baireuth 
had ruled him completely. Madame vod 
(iravenrenter, the lady-in-waiting to the 
princesses, was a kind old soul. She was 
in a great measure their companion. 

Baron von Stein, first minister of the 
state, was of a very good old family. His 
appearance at once impressed you with 
his being a man of the world. He was not 
blessed with much deverness. He always 
said "'yes*' to everything. Baron voa 
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Yoit, my lord chamberlain, was second 
minister. He was a gentleman by birth 
iind breeding, and had travelled a ^ood 
<leal. He had a very cultivated mmd, 
and his conversation was pleasant and 
a«:p*eeable. He was both upright and 
honest. Voit made many enemies by his 
haughty, determined manner. He loved 
to nile, but was wanting in firmness. We 
called him ''Father Difficulty,'* for he 
alwaj^s perceived difficulties everywhere 
and m everything. 

^I. von Fischer, another minister of 
state, had worked his way up, step by 
step, till he had obtained his present posi- 
tion and rank. He was oi a very in- 
triguing nature, and gave himself the airs 
of a very great gentleman. He was 
altogether a bad man and very ambitious. 
TTie hatred he had always bom M. von 
Voit had now fallen on me, because Voit 
had helped in bringing about mv marriage 
to Prince Henr}% and Fischer wared that 
he would be a support to me. 

M. von Korff belonged to an old Cour- 
land family. He was a fool, more stupid 
than the stupid, but entirely convinced of 
his own cleverness. He was selfish and 
intriguing, and a tale-bearer. 

M. von (jrleichen, another Court official, 
was an honest man, but very tiresome. 
His face plainly showed that Actoeon's 
fate was his doom. 

Colonel von Reitzenstein had a love of 
intrigue, and yet I never saw a duller 
member of society. His heart was black ; 
he was selfish, ill-natured, and ready to 
sacrifice everything to his ambition. He 
<lrank deeply, and was very coarse. 

M. voTi Vittingshofen resembled Colonel 
von Reitzenstein in everything, with the 
exception of his being more amiable and 
:u*commodating. He had a most un- 
^riiaritable tongue, and spared no one. 
Everybody, both prince and beggar, had 
to suffer irom it. 

The other members of the Court I pass 
over in silence, and I' have mentioned 
only those who have any connection with 
thes<» memoirs. One and all they were, 
with the exception of Von Voit, insupport- 
able. It was ini|)ossible to converse with 
iuiy of them on other subjects than horses 
and cattle. They could in no way count 
as In^longing t^) good society. Their chief 
auius(>uient was drinking from morning 
till night. It is easily imagined what my 
fwlings were on this point 



The dinner was badly served, and I could 
scarcely touch anjrthing. Nearly all the 
dishes were cooked with vinegar and onions. 

We were scarcely half through dinner 
when I became indisposed, and had to 
retire to my room. No one had taken the 
least trouble to make things comfortable 
for me. My rooms were not warmed, the 
windows were broken, and the cold was 
intolerable. I spent a miserable night, 
and made many sad retiections on my 
present position. I loved the prince 
passionatelv, but seemed transplanted to a 
new world, among people who were 
peasants rather than gentlemen. Poverty 
was everywhere apparent, and I sought in 
vain for the riches I had been promised. 
Tliere was nothing left but to hide my 
aching heart under a smiling face. 

I held a reception next day. I thought 
the ladies very unamiable and tiresome. 
Baroness von Stein insisted on taking 
nrecedence of Mademoiselle von Sonns- 
leld, which annoyed me very much. I 
complained to the Margrave about it, and 
he said he would try to bring her to 
reason. He did not, however, succeed, 
and Baroness von Stein never appeared 
a^ain at any Court ceremony when 
Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld was present. 
Tliere were many Court functions held in 
my honor, and I will describe one of them. 

The ceremony was ushered in by the 
blowing of trumpets at three stated times 
— viz., eleven and half- past eleven in the 
morning and noon. The second time the 
trumpets sounded the hereditary prince, 
accompanied by the Court, proceeded to 
the Margrave's apartments, while the two 
princesses came to mine. Soon after- 
wards the Margrave and Court, all in 
state dress, joined me. The lord cham- 
berlain, carrving his wand of office, then 
announced that alt was in readiness, upon 
which the Margrave offered me his hand 
and led me to the dining-room. This 
room was hung with the same kind of 
brocade as mv boudoir, and the color was 
equally faded. A table laid for twenty 
people was placi^d on a dais under a 
canopy, and round it stood a company of 
I soldiers. I sat at the upper end. All the 
nobility and Court officials remained stand- 
ing behind the table till aft^*r the first 
course had been served. It had been 
wished that my ladies should do the same, 
but I would not hear of it. Mademoiselle 
yon Sonnsfeld, the foreign envoys, the 
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ministers and chief officials alone dined at 
my table. I drank the Margrave's health 
out of a large goblet, and the health of 
the whole House or Brandenburg was 
drank with all possible honors. This in- 
tolerable magniiicence lasted three hours, 
and would have gone on still longer had t 
not felt ill. I was feeling very unwell, 
and grew daily weaker. Several fgtes 
were given in uiy honor, but I was able to 
be present at thcui only for a Quarter of 
an nour. At last I craved the Margrave's 
permission to stay in my own rooms, and 
not to appear any more at any of these 
functions. Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld 
kept me company. I also made an excuse 
for no longer receiving the Margrave's 
visits. He would sit alTday moralizing in 
my room. He really did it for the pur- 
pose of observing how my husband and I 
got on together. 

Up to this time I had no reason to 
complain of my father-in-law, and flattered 
m^'self that with a little patience I should 
get on quite well with nim. But I did 
not know him. Princess Wilhelmine was 
very jealous of the influence I was gaining 
over her father, and Fischer was equally 
vexed at it These two set to work to 
counteract the good understanding that 
existed between the Margrave and myself, 
and I was stupid enough to give them the 
opportunity.^ It will be ob^rved that in 
these memoirs I do not hesitate to men- 
tion my failings and the mistakes I made. 

Through my father's interposition, M. 
yon Voit had been appointed chamberlain 
in my household. Hitherto he had stood 
high in the Margrave's favor. As soon, 
however, as he saw how devoted Voit 
was to Prince Henry and myself, he be- 
came jealous of him, and began to take a 
dislike to him. The Margrave, however, 
managed not to let Voit perceive this. 
M. Fischer, who hated him, stirred up the 
Margrave|s anger still more a^inst nim. 
He told him that as M. von Voit belonged 
to the older nobility he would win the ' 
hereditary prince over to their side, which ! 
might lead to deplorable results. This 
portion of the nooility, which was vcr>* ; 
powerful, might form a party, Fischer 
Droceeded to sa^, who might force the 
Margrave to abdicate. They might do so 
with less rit^k as they knew that the king, 
my father, would be sure to support 
Prince Henry. From all he had heard, 
Fischer continued, I was very fond of 



intrigue, besides being very clever. Tho 
Margrave, therefore, ran the risk of 
shanng the fate of Victor Amadeus, of 
Sardinia. 

The emperor was a firm ally of my 
father's, and would certainly help him. 
It is easy to see that this was all pure in- 
vention on M. von Fischer's part, without 
a semblance of truth. Yet it fulfilled its 
object It was to Fischer's influence I 
owed my beautiful reception on my entry 
into Baireuth. 

I had scarcely been a fortnight in my 
new home before M. von Voit told me 
that he had received no reward or mark 
of favor from the Margrave, though he had 
been instrumental in bringing about my 
marriage. He did not either receive any 
salary, while his position as lord chamber- 
lain had caused him many great expenses. 
Voit, therefore, begged me to intercede 
with the Margrave for him, and to obtain 
for him the post of great lord chamber- 
lain. He would, in tnat case, waive all 
further pecuniary advantages. I thought 
his demand reasonable, and promised him 
to speak with the Margrave when a favor- 
able opportunity presented itself 

Before leaving Berlin my father bad 
given me a service of silver plate. The 
Margrave was very anxious to sec it, and 
I said jokingly to him he should do so 
when he came to dine with me. A few 
days later I gave a dinner on purpose. 
I heard afterwards that my father-in-law 
was in a very bad tamper that day. My 
service of silver plate was much richer 
than his, and that irritated him. He, 
however, forced himself to be very civil to 
me, and praised me incessantly. Think- 
ing this a ffood moment I gave him M. 
von Voit's letter, supporting his petition 
as strongly as 1 dared. The Margrave 
changed color and answered me very 
angrily that he begged that I would never 
in future ask favors for any one. He was 
quite able to judge for himself in these 
matters without being reminded by others. 
This answer fortunately took me so much 
by surprise that I was unable to speak. 
I was, nevertheless, furious with my 
father-in-law, and though I kept my 
tongue in bounds, my face showed unmis- 
takably what I felt He, on the other 
hand, looked like a madman, and we 
soon lefl the dinner table. Many that 
had observed the occurrence and wished to 
preserve peace endeavored to restore the 
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Margrave] s good temper by encouraging 
him to drink, for he was of very intemper- 
ate habits. He accordingly sat down with 
several people belonging to his court, and 
remained there for tnree hours, drinking 
wine with them. The hereditary prince 
was never present on these occasions, but 
always retired to his rooms as soon as 
dinner was over. 

After dinner there was a ball. I was 
almost choking with rage at what had 
taken place, and longed Ibadlv to vent it 
on some one. At last I found Mademoi- 
selle von Sonnsfeld and M. von Burstell, 
who were conversing together in my bou- 
doir. I told them what had happened, 
and how I had beoa treated. I was ex- 
cessively annoyed and so were they. 
Burstell only made me more so, and Ma- 
demoiselle von Sonnsfeld, who was of a 
very lively temperament, added to my 
anger. In her zeal and aevotion for me. 
bhe went to the Margrave and reproached 
him very respectfully for his conduct 
towards me. He answered her coldly, and 
she replied to him again, till a quarrel 
ensued. It ended in my father-in-law 
leaving the ball in a great rage, without 
even biddine me good-night. 

Burstell nad informed the hereditary 
prince of all that had taken place, and as 
he was youn^ and fiery, a ** devil of a 
row" ensued m m}^ room. Mademoiselle 
von Sonnsfeld cried, and the prince, 
Burstell and I all spoke at once. I must 
confess to m^ own weakness. I had been 
brought up in Berlin with grand ideas, 
and had been destined to wear four 
crowns. How these prospects were de- 
stroyed my narrative has already shown. 
I imagined that my father could make 
laws for all other princes, and that my 
marriage had been a great honor for the 
Margrave ; also, that he could never treat 
me with enough respect Burstell labored 
under tke same idea. He was very clever 
but too hot teiniwred. We were unable 
that evening to arrive at any conclusion. 
Voit, who was vcr3^ timid, and waa fearful 
I might Ik; hiductHl to take some hasty 
step whicli would ruin him, prevailed on 
us to sopiinite. 

N«*xt (lav von Voit received a written 
roj)riniand from the Margrave, on aocount 
ot his having chosen me as the medium 
for obtaininf^ favor from him. To humili- 
ate him still more, my father-in-law 
ordered him to return him the order he 



had given him. He said that, as he waa 
a Knight of the Order of St John of 
Jerusalem, he could not wear two orders 
at the same time. Chamberlain von 
Reitzenstein was intrusted with the de- 
livery of this message. After he had ful- 
filled his task he begged M. von Voit to 
tell us that the Margrave was extremely 
angry with me, but still more so with 
Mademoiselle von Sonnsfeld, and that he 
would write to the king and ask him to 
recall her from Baireuth. Voit told us 
all this in BurstelFs presence, who wished 
at once to send a messenger to Berlin with 
letters informing the king of this annoy- 
ing occurrence. I quite agreed with his 
suggestion, mistaken as it was. Made- 
moiselle von Sonnsfeld, however, pre- 
vented its being carried out She advised 
Burstell, in the presence of several of the 
Margrave's spies, to tell my father-in-law 
that he had meant to write to^ the king, 
but at my request had refrained from 
doing so. 

The Margrave now pretended to be very 
ill. Our plan, however, had fulfilled its 
purpose. Burstell' 8 anger and my ap- 

Sarent generosity pacified the Margrave, 
[y father-in-law wrote me a most amiable 
letter next day, which I answered in the 
same tone, and the matter — outwardly, at 
least — ^was set at rest The Margrave did 
not love me. nor I him. 



THE MIDNIGHT REVIEW. 

[Josef Ohriatian Freiherr von Zedlits» 
born Febnuurj 28th, 1790, At the Outle JohaoiiliberK, 
in Amtrto, lenred from 180<^11 in the arm/ of hit 
oonntry and held fh>m 1837 an office in the Department 
of the Exterior. He died Bfarch 10th, 1802, at Vienna. ] 

At midnight from hU grave 
The drummer woke and rose, 

Andy beating loud the drum, 
Forth on his errand goes. 

Stirred by his fleshless arms 
The drumsticks rise and fkll ; 

He beats the loud retreat. 
Reveille and roll-call. 

So strangely rolls that drum, 

So deep it echoes round, 
Old soldiers in their graves 

To life start at the aoond : 
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Both tliey in furthest north, 

StiiT in the ice that lay, 
And they who warm repose 

Beneath Italian clay : 

Below the mud of Nile, 

And 'neath Arabian sand. 
Their burial place they quit, 

And soon to arms they stand. 

And at midnight from his grave 

The trumpeter arose, 
And, mounted on his horse, 

A loud, shrill blast he blows. 

On airy coursers then 

The cavalry are seen, 
Old squadrons, erst renowned. 

Gory and gashed, I ween. 

Beneath the casque, their skulls 
Smile grim, aud proud their air, 

As in their bony hands 
Their long, sharp swords they bare. 

And at midnight from his tomb 
The chief awoke aud roee, 

And, followed by his staff, 
With slow steps on he goes. 

A little hat he wears, 

A coat quite plain as he, 
A little sword for arms 

At his left side hangs free. 

Cer the vast plain the mom 

A paly lustre threw : 
The man with the little hat 

The troops goes to review. 

The ranks present their arms. 
Deep rolls the drum the while; 

Recovering then, the troops 
Before the chief defile. 

Captains and generals ronnd 
In circles formed appear ; 

The chief to the first a word 
Now whispers in his ear. 

The word goes ronnd the ranks, 

Resounds along the line ; 
That word they give is,— jFVcwws/ 

The auBvrer,— Saint Hilhne / 

Tis there, at midnight hoor, 
The grand review, they say, 

Is by dead Cesar held. 
In the Champt'AytUt ! 



FROM THE HINDOO DRAMA MA- 
LATI AND MADHAVA. 

[The fiorj of ifdkUl and MddhacA is one of pare in- 
rention, and the piece belongs to the class of composU 
tions termed Prakantna. It is referred to as an exam- 
ple of the class by all the worlcs on Bketorie^ the oldc^t 
of which it consequently precedes. The history of the 
drama, however, or more correctly of its author, is at- 
tended with more certainty than most of topics of th<« 
literary history of the Hind (is. 

By the introductions to Mdlait and Mddhava^ and the 
other dramas of the same writer, the VUara Bama Ou- 
ritra and the Ybta Ckeritroy we are made fully acqiiaiiito<l 
with his origin and family. It api>«ars from these ac- 
counts that Bhavabhuti, also named Srlkantka, or 
he in whose thn«t eloqufuce reniden, wai the son of a 
native of the South of India, a Brahman of Bemr or 
Beder, and a member of the tribe of Brahmans who 
pretend to tiace their descent from the sage ITcwyoaMr, 
of whom ft It said that some are still to be found in the 
vicinity of Cotidavir. The site of BhHvabhQti's birth- 
place is fully corroborat4»d by the peculiar talent ho 
displays in describing nature in her magnificence, a 
talent very unusual in IIind(i bards, who delight to 
portray her minuter beauties, and one which he n<i 
donbt derivpd fh>m his early fiuniliarity with the eternal 
mountains and fureetit uf (iondwana. 

It appears, however, that the place of KhaTabh&ti's 
nativity was not the scene of his literary triumphs, and 
that these were Attained under the pstnmage of thn 
princes of Hindustan. The precision with which he 
delineates the topographical features of UJayin and 
its vicinity, leaves little doubt of his having spent snmA 
time at that city, for accuracy In this re«*pect could have 
been obtained at any time in India only by actual ob- 
serration. The Bfuffa Ptabandha, indeed, lnrludi«« 
BbavabhAti amongst the writers at the court of Diuffa 
at DhAr, but as intimated elsewhere, thi* work can only 
be received as an authority for the priivrlty of the writers 
deaerlbed In it to the date of Its own compositlou ; the 
grouping, whether as regards place or time, being alto- 
gether fandfal. A prefemble authority, the text of th? 
Dosa BApalca^ refers BhavabhOtl to «ome period anterior 
to Mmwfa, the predpce^sor of DhqfOy by its alluding clearly 
to Mdtaii and M44fkara, and fVom it therefbre we gather 
that the play was composed before the eleventh century • 
How long anterior to that date we have also evidence 
to substantiate, and fkt>m the HiMtarjf of Oaakmir we 
learn that BhavalihOti flourished in the eighth century, 
being patronised by Ytuovenmd, the sovereign of Kanoj, 
who reigned about a. d. 720. 

The data thus given to the compositions of Bhaval*- 
h6tl is quite In harmony with their internal evidenr^ . 
The manners are purely HindQ without any fareit(ii 
admixture. The appearance of women of rank in 
public, and their exemption from any personal reelrHint 
in their own habitations, are very incompatible ^»itli 
the presence of Mohammedan rulers. The liceniied p\- 
irtence of Banddha ascetics, their access to the great. 
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and their employment aa teachera of adenee, are other 
peculiaritiee characteristic of an early date, whilst the 
wonhip of 9wa in his terrific forms, and the prevalence 
of the practices of the Yoga are indications of a similar 
tendency. 

DRAMATIS PBRSONiB APPEARING IN THE 

FIRST ACT. 

Women. 

MalatI, daughter of Bk&riwuu, in lore wUh JidJuma. 
Kamamdaki, /VtestoM of Buddah, ma n e of Mdtatl amd 

preceptreu of Mddhava. 
Avaxx)kitA, di$eiple of KdmandakL 

Men. 

Kalahansa, Mddkava^t eervanu 

MAdhata, «m of DevardtOf the prineeinloveuitk Aluhti. 

Makaranda, hi$ friend, irn love with MadagamUka. 

ACT I. 
Scene I.— KAmandaki's House. 

Enter KAmandaki and AvalokitA. 

KilMANDAKI. 

Daughter, Avalokitd. 

avalokitA. 
Mistress, yoar commands? 

kAmandaki. 

I have a task in hand : connubial rites 
Must join the amiable progeny 
Of Bhdrivasu and of Devarftta, 
Long cherished friends : fair M&latf the maid, 
And M&dhava the youth. Auspicious signs 
Forerun a happy fate, and even now 
My throbbing eye-ball tells propitious destiny 
Shall crown my schemes. 

avalokitX. 

In truth an anxious care 
This business proves; and much it moves my 

wonder, 
How it should happen, one in rank and power 
High raised, as Bhdrivasu, should require, 
To wed his child, the services of one 
Arrayed in tattered weeds, whose humble food 
Is the scant dole of charity, and whose thoughts 
Disdain the obstacles that worldly troubles 
Oppose to sanctity and final bliss. 

kAmandaki. 
I'hou errest, daughter. That the minister 
Appoints me to such duty, is the fruit 
Of his regard and confidence, and with prayers 
And penances, and life, I am prepared 
Vol. X. 



All that my friend ordains me to ftilfil. 
Recall you not, when from far-distant realms 
Assembling students crowded to our school 
To gather science ? Then, before my friend 
Saud&mini and me, it was convened 
By these two statesmen— at that time associate 
In amity and study—that their children. 
When ripe in years, in love should be united' 
Hence Devar&ta, Viderbha's king, 
The pious councillor, sends from the capital, 
KundinipuTy to study in our schools. 
His son the blooming M&dhava, a youth 
Of more than common merit, to acquit 
The troth erst plighted, thus by him recalled 
To the remembrance of his ancient friend. 

avalokitA. 
But why this mystery ? Why should not wed 
The youth and maiden as their state becomes 

them; 
And why to you their stolen loves entrusted ? 

kAmandaki. 
The favorite of the sovereign, Nandana, 
Sues him for M&latf . The king demands 
The maiden of her father. To evade 
His anger if the suit should be rejected. 
Is this ingenious device adopted. 

AVALOEIT^ 

Yet why thus strange to M&dhava ? his name 
Seems even to the minister unknown. 
Small proof of his regard. 

kAmandaki. 
A mere pretext. He knows youth indiscreet, 
And fears to trust the lovers with his councils. 
Let the world deem their union was the work 
Of mutual passion only ; so the king 
And Nandana are foiled, nor we to blame. 
A wise man veils his projects from the world ; 
Silent effects his schemes ; whilst all his acts 
Bespeak indifference, and his cheerful manners 
Shew to suspicion's eye a heart at ease. 

atalokitA. 
I comprehend your plans — 'tis for this cause, 
That by your orders I so often M^hava 
Have sent on various pleas along the road 
By Bhfirivasu's palace. 

kAmandaki. 
True ; and as I learn. 
The princess from her casement has beheld 
The youth — he graceful as the god of love, 
Herself love's blooming bride— noV seen in 
vain. 

23fi 
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Her waning form too fiuthfblly betrays 

The larking care she now first learns to suflfer. 

avalokitA. 
To soothe that care, then, has her skill por- 
trayed 
The lineaments of H&dhava, to-day 
Left by her foster sister with M£udarik&. 

kAuasdahi, 
In sooth not ill devised. Lavangiki 
Knows that the youth's attendant, Kalahanjta, 
Doth love M&ndarik&, and shrewdly deems 
That from her hands he will obtain the por- 
trait 
To shew his master. 

avalokitA. 
I have borne my part; 
And to the garden of love's god directed 
The steps of M&dhava at early dawn. 
It is the festival of Madana. The princess 
And damsel train will to his groves proceed, 
And thus the youthful pair to-day will meet. 

kAmandaki. 
Thanks, daughter, for your kindly seal to 
aid 
The object of my wishes. But now inform me. 
If you have tidings of Saud&minf , 
Mine ancient pupil ? 

avalokitX. 

I learn that upon mount Sri Parvaia 
She now resides, where, won by desp'rate pen- 
ance, 
Power more than earthly waits upon her will. 

kAmakdaki. 
Whence is this information ? 

avalokitA. 
The formidable deity ChdmuntUi 
Is worshipped near the city cemetery. 

kAmandaki. 
She whom her miscreant votaries aver 
Delights in living sacrifice ? 

avalokitA. 
The same. 

From one of these, Kap&la Kundal&, 

I learnt the news, as I encountered her 

By chance at eve. She is the pupil 

Of a skull-bearing seer, Aghoraghanta, 

A wandering mendicant, but dwelling now 

Amidst the neighboring forest. He has late 

Come from Sri Parvata. 



kAmakdasli. 
'Tis like S&nd&mini. 

avalokitA. 
Of her enough. 
More pleasing themes attend, for Makaranda, 
The early friend of M^hava, adores 
The lady Madayantiki, the sister 
Of the king's favorite, and to secure 
His happiness will yield to M&dhava 
Scarce less delight than to ensure his own. 

kAmandaki. 
It has not been forgotten. Buddharakahita 
Attends that charge. 

avalokitA. 
This, mistress, was well done. 

kAmandaki. 
Come, daughter, let us forth, and haviii? 
learnt 
How M&dhava has fared, repair to M&latf. 
I know her spirit lofty : we must proceed 
With prudence if we would obtain suooess. 
May mighty Brahmdf whoae consummate ak ill 
With sympathising merit has endowed 
The graceful pair, perfect his high design. 
May our devices proaper : may the youth 
Obtain his wishes, and his love be crowned 
With the fiur maid's aflfection : as the lotos 
Bnds in fhll beauty to the tender light 
The moon autumnal sheds upon its leaves. 

[JExeunl, 

SCBNB II.— il Oarden, 

Enter Kalahaivba {with a picture), 
1 wonder where my master is to be found : 
he may well think his person equal to that of 
love himself, since it has made an impression 
npon the heart of Millatf . I feel rather weary, 
and shall take the liberty of reposing myself 
in this grove till I see my master and his 
friend. [Retires, 

makaranda. [Enters. 

I learn from Avalokitd, my friend 
Is in the grove of Madana, and thither 
I go to seek him. Ha I he comes this way : 
Yet something sure disturbs him, for his step 
Has not its wonted nimbleness — his eyes 
Are fixed on vacancy — his whole attire 
Is disarrayed, and heaves his frequent sigh. 
Has love been busy here, whose potent will, 
By every lovely attribute administered. 
Pervades the world, and on the form of youth 
Works sad and wondrous change ^ 
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mAdhava. [Enters, 

*Tis strange — 'tis passing strange, my vagrant 
thoughts 
No more return to me. Deserting shame, 
Or self-respect, or fortitude, or judgment, 
They dwell perverse upon one fond idea, 
The lovely image of the moon-faced maid. 
Wonder alone each faculty engrossed 
As rapt I gazed upon her, and my heart. 
As if immersed in heavenly nectar, glowed 
Delusive ecstasy : too late I feel 
I nursed a burning coal within my bosom. 

MAKARANDA. — [Coming forward. 
M&dhava I 
The sun is high, and darts his fiercest rays 
Upon the aching brow : here let us enter, 
And rest a while beneath the garden's shades. 

MlDHAVA. 

Even as you please. [Exeunt. 

KALAIIANSA. [Advancet, 

My master and his friend are undoubtedly 

the two greatest omamentt of this garden. 

Well ; shall I now take him this picture of 

himself ?— the del ight of the eyes of M&latf and 

solace of her amorous pain ; perhaps I had 

better let him repose himself a while. It shall 

be so. [Exit. 

Another part of the Garden, 

Enter MAdhava and Makaranda. 

MAKARANDA. 

Here, at the foot of this wide-spreading tree, 
Amidst the fragrance that the breezes waft 
Abroad from every bud, let us recline. 

[They lie down. 
To-day was one of peril, M&dhava ; 
You could not sure behold the Durn'rona con- 
course 
Of all our city's beauty, bound to pay 
Their annual homage at the shrine of love, 
And '8ca))e unharmed. In sooth, to me it seems 
The Hhafl has lighted, and has grazed thy heart. 
Nay, never droop the lotus of thy face: 
If struck, reveal thy hurt: why shame to 

bear it? 
Who can resist the heart-bom deity ? 
(Ycatures of passion, all confess his power, 
And gods themselves are impotent as wr. 

mAdhava. 
I own my weakness— listen to its eante. 
By Avalokitd advised, I went 
To K&madevQ^i temple, where T strayed. 



Till weary, I reclined beside a fountain 
That laves the deep roots of a stately tree, 
Whose clustering blossoms wooed the wanton 

bees 
To cull their sweet inebriating fragrance. 
Lulled by their songs, and tempted by the 

shade, 
I laid me down, and in pure idleness, 
To while away the time, I gathered round me 
The new-fall'n blossoms, and assiduous wove 
A flowery garland. Whilst I was thus em- 
ploy^ 
There issued from the fane a beautiful maid. 
Stately her gait— yet graceful as the banner 
Love waves in triumph o'er a prostrate world. 
Her train bespoke a princely rank — her garb 
With youth's appropriate ornaments was 

graced — 
Her form was beauty's shrine, or of that 

shrine 
Radiant she moved the guardian deity. 
To mould her charms, whatever nature offers 
Fairest and best, had surely beeu assembled, 
And love omnipotent was her creator. 
Led by her maidens to collect the flowers 
That thickly hung on my o'ershadowing tree. 
She neared the spot Ah I then too plain I 

noted 
The signs of passion, for some happy yooth 
Long entertained, the lovely maid revealed. 
As slender as the lotus stalk her shape ; 
Her pallid cheeks, like unstained ivory, 
Rivi^led the beauty of the spotless moon ; 
And still her prompt compliance with the 

wishes 
Of her attendant damsels showed herMlf 
Indifferent to all. I scarce had gazed 
Upon her, but my eye felt new delight, 
As bathed with nectar, and she drew my heart 
Aa pow'rftilly as attracts the magnet gem 
The unresisting ore, at once towards her. 
That heart, though causeless be its sadden 

passion. 
Is fixed on her forever, chance what may. 
And though my portion be henceforth despair. 
The goddess destiny decrees at pleasure 
The good or ill of all created beings. 

makaranda. 

Nay, MAdhava, this cannot be, believe me. 
Without tome cause. Behold I all nature's 
sympathies 
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Spring not from outward form, bat inward 

virtue. 
The lotus buds not till the sun has risen 
Nor melts the moon-gem till it feels the moon. 
What then ensued ? 

MiDHAVA. 

When her fair train beheld me, they ex- 
changed 
Elzpressive looks and smiles, and each to each, 
As if they knew me, murmu red, — ** This is he I" 
The music of their tinkling sones was stilled, 
Repressed the silver echo of their anklets 
Sharp clanging to their undulating motion. 
Hushed was the melody their bracelets made, 
Whilst their fair lotus palms, in sportive mood. 
Were beating measure to their merriment. 
Silent they stood, and with extended fingers. 
As if they said, ** The fates have fkvored us, 
Lady, behold him here I " 

MAKARANDA. [To himulj. 

This is indeed 
A proof of preconceived regard. 

KALAHAN8A. [Advancing, 
What is all this about? some pleasing story 
•of which woman is the object? 

MAKARANDA. 

Proceed, my fHend. 

mXdhava. 
What words shall picture what those looks 

conveyed ? 
The lore of love those lotus eyes revealed. 
What firmness could resist the honest warmth 
Of nature's mute expressiveness, nor fall 
Before those orbs, that now like opening buds. 
Beneath the creeper of the tremulous brow 
Expansive bloomed, and now retiring shrunk 
But half averted from the answering gase. 
Then dropped the veiling lashes o'er their 

brightness. 
I felt their influence, and those looks of love, 
Beaming with mild timidity, and moist 
With sweet abandonment, bore off my heart — 
Nay plucked it from my bosom by the roots 
All pierced with wounds. 
Incredulous of my happiness, I sought 
To mark her passion nor display my own, 
Though every limb partook the fond emotion. 
Thence I resumed my task, and wove my 

wreath, 
Seeming intent, till she at length withdrew 
Attended by her maidemi and a guard 



Of eunuchs armed with staves and javelins. 
A stately elephant received the princess 
And bore her towards the city. Whilst they 

moved. 
As winds the lily on its slender stalk. 
So turned her head towards the grove oiKAma, 
And from her delicate lids she shot retiring 
Glances with venom and ambrosia tipped. 
My breast received the shafts. A mingled 

flame 
And deathly chilliness, since alternate spread 
Throughout my form, and doom me to such 

agony 
Words cannot paint, the world has never wit- 
nessed. 
Perception dimly pictures present objects, 
And past perceptions fade from recollection ! 
Vain were the lunar ray or gelid stream 
To cool my body's fever, whilst my mind 
Whirls in perpetual round and knows not rrnt. 

KAUIHAN8A. 

The object of this passion must a«aredl j be 
M&latf. 

MAKARANDA. [7b Mltudf. 

My friend is lost, my counsels were bat vain : 
And e'en the wish were idle, that the deity, 
Self-bom, should spare his years, nor with Mui 

change 
Soil his pure mind. The fiow'ry bow is Strang, 
And ardent yoath is reckless of the peril. 

[ToM6dhama, 
Know yoa the name and race of that fkir 
lady? 

MiDHAVA. 

Hear how I learnt them. Ere she had de- 
parted. 
One of her train, apparently intent 
On gathering flowers, privately approached me, 
And borrowing from the garland I had woven 
A cover for her meaning, thus addressed me— 
" Well has been strung this string of blooming 

beauty. 
And pleasing is it in our lady's sight. 
Who in like excellence herself excels— 
May then success reward such high desert, 
And this bright produce of creative art 
Bear richest fhiit, exalted to that station 
Its merit claims — suspended round the neck 
Of Bhurivasu's daughter, M&latl, 
Whose foster-sister, and whose nearest friend, 
Lavangiki, now stands before you." 
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KALAHANRA. 

This is as we wish, and fortune (kvon the 
design of the flower-armed deity. 

MAKARANDA. 

M&latf , the daughter of the minister, 
A mark for elevated rank, her name 
Is ever in the mouth of our preceptress ; 
And rumor adds, the king solicits her 
In marriage for his favorite, Nandana. 

mAdhava. 
Requested by Lavangik&, I gave her 
The flow'ry wreath. She took it with respect, 
As 'twere a precious gift, and all the while 
The eyes of M&latf were fixed on her. 
Bowing with reverence, she then retired, 
And quickly disappeared amidst the throng. 
The princess and the people left the grove 
And I directed hitherward my steps. 

MAKARANDA. 

Your story, M&dhava, most plainly shows, 
That M&Iatf 's afiection is your own ; 
And the soft cheek, whose pallid tint denoted 
Love preconceived, is pale alone for you. 
She must have seen you, though we know not 

where; 
But maidens of her rank do not allow 
Their eyes to rest on one to whom they have not 
Already given their hearts: and then those 

looks 
That passed among her maidens, plainly 

showed 
The passion you had wakened in their mis- 
tress. 
Then comes her foster-sister's clear enigma, 
And tells intelligibly whose her heart 



KALAHAK8A. 

Look at this picture. 



[Advancing, 



MAKARANDA. 

Midfaava's counterfeit->whose work is this? 

KALAHAN8A. 

Hers who has stolen his heart 

MAKARANDA. 

What, Mdlatf ? 

KALAHAN8A. 
The same. 

mAdhava. 

This gives me faith, dear friend, in your 

conjectures. 

MAKARANDA. 

But, Kalahaniia, how came you by this? 



KALAHAN8A. 

Mand&rik& gave it to me. She had it fron» 
Lavangik&. 

MAKARANDA. 

And what induced the princess to delineate 
this picture? did Mand&rikft inform yon? 

KALAHANSA. 

She painted it to amuse and relieve her 
distress. 

MAKARANDA. 

What say you, M&dhava ?— this lovely maid^ 

The soft light of your eyes, assuredly 

Regards you bound to her in love's alliance. 

What should prevent your union ? Fate and 

love 

Combined seem laboring to effect it Come, 

Let me behold the wondrous form that works 

Such change in yours,— you have the skill; 

portray her. 

mXdhava. 

To please you I will try. Bring me the 

pencil. 

[To KalahanBa. 
[Draw,] 

Hard is the task you have assigned me. — 

A chilly tremor spreads through all my frame. 

Damp dews distil from every opening pore, 

And starting fast, my tears repeatedly 

Dim the faint outline that my trembling hand. 

Oh, how unworthily I attempts to picture : 

Yet with what skill I have, 'tis done. 

MAKARANDA.— [JaJhn^ the drawing. 
Most excellent and worthy of your passion. 
It may be said of her — 

[ WriUt on the drawing. 
" Whatever nature's loveliness displays 

May seem to others beautifhl and bright; 
But since these charms have broke upon my 

They form my life's sole exquisite delight" 

Enter MandArikA hattUy, 
mandXrikjL 
Hat Kalahansa, you are at last oveitaken. 
Makaranda, M&dhava, sirs, I salute you. 

MAKARANDA. 

Approach, Mandftrik&; what brings jom 

hither? 

mandArikA. 

I followed Kalahansa to recover a piotare. 

KALAHANSA. 

[Qive$ her the one Mddhava hoi.] 
Here it is, take it 
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mandArikA. 
M&Utf's picture, I protest How came this 
here? who has painted it? 

KALAHANSA. 

He whom she delineated, and with much 
die same intention. 

MAKARANDA. 

He tells 70a truth; and now do you be 
honest. 
Inform us how, and where, first M&latf 
Saw M&dhava? 

mandArikX. 
She was called to the lattice hj LaYangiki 
to look at him as he passed the palace. 

MAKARANDA. 

So I supposed. We frequently haye pawed 
in that direction. 

mandXrikA. 
With your permission, I will communicate 
these events to my friend Larangikl. 

MAKARANDA. 

You have free leave. [Exit Manddrikd, 

MAKARANDA. 

The monarch of a thousand beams now darts 
His hottest rays ; 'tis noon, let us go home. 

mAdhava. 

Willingly— 

The day's warm influence surely washes off 
The careful labors of the morning toilet, 
And steals those sandal marks, so neatly laid 
In graceful lines across the flowery cheek. 
Play o'er my limbs, ye soft refreshing breeses, 
Whose previous homage has been paid to 

b^uty, 
And wrap in soft embrace my fiur one's 

charms, 
DiflfUsing o'er her form the honied fragrance 
Shook from the jasmine's scarce-unfolded 

blossom. 

MAKARANDA. 

Alas I the flow'r-armed and resistless deity 
Has sadly changed the person of my friend ; 
IJke the young elephant, when fever preys 
On his yet tender frame. Our only hope 
Is now K&mandakf. 

mXdhata. 
Tis strange, most strange ! 
^Vhere'er I turn, the same loved charms ap- 
pear 
On every side. Bright as the golden bud 
Of the young lotus gleams her beauteous ftoe. 



Though oft averted from my fond regards. 
Alas I my friend, this fascination spreads 
O'er all my senses, and a feverish flame 
Consumes my strength — my heart is all on 

fire. 
My mind is tossed with doubt— and every 

fiusulty 
In one fond thought absorbed, I eease to be 
Myself, or conscious of the thing I am. 

[EtcufU, 



THE CHRONICLE OF THE BOOT. 



[One of the moit eminent names among the 
Italiaapoetiiethatof Giu8en>e01asti. AsabamoRms 
and Mtirical writer be stands flrrt of all, and Is par- 
ticnlarly dear to the hearts of Toscans, as the rsprtm 
atlTS of Tuscan thought and speech. 

He was bom at Mansnmmano, a littla town In the 
Yal di NisTole, among the Apennines, in 180B ; In lS2a 
went to Pisa as a law-stndent ; and in 18M to flormee, 
nominally to practise bis profession, bat rsally to aban- 
don it for poetry and politics, to which he dsTOted 
himself till the day of his death in 18S0.] 

I was not made of common calf. 
Nor ever meant for country loon ; 

If with an axe I seem out out, 
The workman was no cobbling down ; 

A good Jack-boot with double sole he made. 

To roam the woods, or through the riven wade. 

Down fVom the thigh unto the heel 

I'm ever wet,' and stand it well ; 
Good for the chase, or spurring hard, 

As many Jackasses can tell. 
Sewn strong with solid stitching, you most 

know, 
At top a A«p», all down a team I show.* 

But then, to don I'm rather hard ; 

Unfit for wear of hucksters small, 
I tire and gall a feeble foot,' 

And most men's legs don't fit at all. 
To wear me long has been the lot of none ; 
A little while has satisfied each one. 

I'll give yon here no catalogue 
Of all who wished to try their foot; 

But here and there, merely for fbn, 
The most illustrious I'll quote. 



> The peniosolar form of Italy. 
'The Alps and Apennines. 
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How torn and maimed Vvt been I'll tell in 

brief, 
And then how passed along from thief to thief. 

'Twill seem incredible ; bat once 

I set off at a gallop ronnd, 
And traversed all the world full speed; 

But running over too much ground, 
I lost my balance and I fell down smaok 
By my own weight, full-length upon my back. 

Then was a rumpus and a row ; 

Men of all nations, greatest, least, 
Poured down some thousand thousand miles. 

Led by the Devil and a priest : 
Some caught the leg, some held the taaselled 

tie; 
And "touch and take'' was on all sides the 
cry. 

A priest, regardless of the fiftith, 
Helped or unhelped would put me on, 

Then found I did not fit his foot, 
So let me out to any one ; 

And thus at last in the first comer's hands 

He leaves me, and for boot-hook only stands. 

A Qerman braggart with the priest 
Played pik^s to put his heel in me ; 

But homewards on St Francis' nag ' 
Full many a time I've seen him flee. 

Again he hither came; but sore of foot; 

Nor has he ever yet quite donned the Boot. 

Unworn for one whole age or more, 
Then pulled on by a merchant plain, 

lie greased me fresh, and made me trot 
To the Levant and back again. 

Unpolished, true ; — but not one jot I fidled, 

With rare good hobs and sparables well nailed. 

The merchant throve; then thought it right 

To polinh up and smarten me ; 
I wore the spur, the fleece of gold ; 

But lost my old consistency. 
Change followed change, that now I plainly 

That my first nails were far the best for me. 

I had nor rip nor wrinkle then ; 

When from the west a pilfering oat 
Jumped from his galley on my heel, 

Tried even to insert his hoof. 



But comfortably there he could not stay ; 
And at Palermo* Aim I lamed one day. 

'Mongst ultramontane amateurs 
A certain King of Spades essayed. 

With feet and hands to put me on ; 
But like Berlicche ' there he stayed, 

When jealous of the roost a Capon * crowing. 

Just threatened him to set the bells a-going. 

My ruin to complete just then. 

Or may be later, an M. D.,* 
Leaving his drugs and shop, rushed forth ; 

Upon my upper leathers he 
To help my case devised intrigues and lies. 
Whose web was woven for three centuries. 

He polished, gimcracked me all o'er, 
And with emollients, glosses rare. 

He rubbed me till I lost my skin ; 
And he who had me next in care 

Still doctored me according to the rule 

Of that iniquitous and cursed school. 

Thus tossed about from hand to hand, 

I every harpy's mark became. 
Both Frank and Spaniard I endured. 

Who played the " Devil and Baker's" game. 
Don Quixote proved at length the Ineky 

wight; 
But rent and ridiculed he held me tight. 

Who saw me on the Spaniard's foot. 

Say that I sat '' malimmOf" 
Though greased and varnish-daobed, and 
styled, 

<• Chiaristimo — " Illuttrunmo." 
But on the sly he nsed the file so sore, 
That I was left more ragged than before. 

Thenceforth each one at his own will 

Using the pincers and the awl 
From firying-pan to fire I fell. 

Rogues, Bullies, Barons, great and small. 
To tortore me had each a new idea, 
" Et diviserunt vestimenta mea." 



> Jl prorerblal ezprMsloD, dgniiyins liartfoot 



•Sieilkm Yeipen. 

* Berliocbe. A grotflsque cbsmetar of ItsMsa hn%, 
who ■tenda o|MD-iiMmth«d and looks Uko a fool. 

^Tbo alloilon it to tbo ftuBoos sosdo 
OmMmi and Chariot tho Bfhfh. 

•ThtMtdid. 
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Thus shaffled on from hoof to hoof 
Of each uotutored clownish brute, 

I've come to lose the olden print 
Of that upright, well-planted f(»oty 

On which, without one single crooked tread, 

The circuit of the Universe I made. 

O wretched boot I I must confess 
One foolish plan has me undone; 

Of walking with another's legs 
When it was time to use my own ; 

And more than this, the madness most unmeet^ 

Of hoping change of luck from change effect 

With tears I say it; for I feel 

Myself all shattered and awry ; 
Earth seems to shake beneath my tread 

If but one single step I try. 
By dint of letting bad guides lead me so, 
I've lost the habit and the power to go. 

But my worst foes have been the priests, 

Unconscionable grasping race ! 
I'd have at certain poets too* 

Who count their bead-roll nowadays, 
Christ goes for nothing ; the Decretal puts 
A veto 'gainst the priesthood wearing " boots.** 

Tom and neglected now I lie. 
And pawed by every dirty hand. 

Long have I waited for some leg 
To fill my wrinkles, make me stand ; 

No German leg or Frenchman's be it known, 

But one within my natire country grown. 

A certain great man's once I tried, 
Who, had he not gone strolling forth, 

Might well have boasted he posnessed 
In me the strongest boot on earth. 

But snowstorms, on his crooked course one 
day, 

Froie both his legs Just as he got half-way. 

Refitted on the ancient last 

And subject to the knife again, 
Though once of mighty worth and weight, 

My under-leathers scarce remain ; 



1 The recently renewed Oathollc tendencies in Fnnoe 
«uJ Germany hare shown thenu«lTes also in Italy in 
the creation of a school of literature. Manconi, and per- 
\infB SilTio Pellioo, etc., are the poeti belonging to the 
elass here alluded tu. 



And as for patching holes both new and old, 
It is not thread nor pegs will make them hold. 

The cost is dear, the labor long ; 

You must patch over piece by piece ; 
Brush off the dirt in ancient mode. 

Drive nails and brads ; then by degrees 
The calf and upper-leathers all remake: — 
But to the cobbler go,* for Heaven's sake I 

Find me but out some man ; he'll do, 

If only not a coward ; when 
I find myself upon his foot, 

Should some kind sir, like former men, 
Presume with me in the old way to treat, 
We'll give him a sound kick on honor's seat. 

JVtmalaledim QuarUHg BrnUw. 



THE HORIZON. 

A OONYBBSATION BBTWBBN A CHILD ▲MI> 

ITS MOTHER. 

[Frani Fransan was bom at Uleaborg, in Fin- 
land, in 1772, and was educated at the UniTendty of 
Abo, where he afterward became Librarian and Pro- 
fessor of Literary History. Later he receired tha Ht- 
ing of Kamla in the district of Onbro in Sweden. In 
1835 he became incombent of Santa Claxa, in Stock- 
holm ; and in 1841 Bishop of HOraOsand, whtni Un 
died In 1847.] 

** See I where to earth bends down the sky I 
See how the morning clouds up-rolled 
Tinge the far forest with their gold. 

And we delay — both thou and I, 
To go to Heaven, my mother dear, 
When every day it is so near." 

" Come," said the mother, " no delaying — 
Come, let us go then ; " and they went. 
On heavenly objects both intent, — 

And onwards through the woodlands straying^ 
'Mid shadows soft and purple light 
Seemed Paradise itself in sight 

" How beautiful ! This sure must be 
Eden itself; what fruit I what flowers ; 
And yet — Heaven is not in these bowers, 

Cer church and moor it seems to flee. 
Far off, I see the golden cloud 
With splendor all the village shrond.' 



If 



I — 



* Bnt miod who the cobbler la. 
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*' My child, while thoa on earth sojonrnest 
Will Heaven elude thy eager quest; 
Where'er thy steps may be addressed ; 

Whether to North or South thou turnest 
Where the sun rises or descends 
Still to Heaven's gate thy travel tends. 

** Hear'st thou that voice in midair pealing^ 

Us doth it to God's house invite. 

This is his day ; on this his light, 
Comfort and peace he is revealing. 

There stands his church in day's clear flame ; 

Thy heart within it glow the same. 

'*' Come, child, the world thou must explore, 
From Paradise thou too must go ; 
And as we thus roam onward, so 

Thy whole life's region travel o'er. 
And when thy pilgrimage is done 
Heaven will not fly thee, but be — won." 
Tratutated bjf Wm . amd Mart Howitt. 



THE ONE HUNDRED AND 
FOURTH PSALM. 

[ Johan Clof Wallin, the mort rraowned of the 
Mkcred poets of Sweden, was bom In Dftlecarii* in 1779, 
and was educated at the UnlTereity of UpatU. lie 
took orders in 1806, waa created Archbishop of Upaai* 
in 1833. and died in 1830. The following specimen is 
from the work of the Howitta.j 

Sing, my soul. 

The Eternal's praise ! 

Infinite I 

Omnipotent I 

God of all worlds I 
In glorious light, all star-bestrewed 
Thou dost thy Majesty invest ; 
The heaven of heavens is thine abode, 
And worlds revolve at thy behest, 

Infinite! 

Omnipotent t 

G(m1 of all worlds! 
Thy chariot on Ihe winds doth go ; 
The thunder follows thy career; 
Flowers are thy ministers below, 
And storms thy messengers of fear. 

Infinite! 

Omnipotent! 

i) thou, our Qod ! 



The Earth sang not thy peerless might 

Amid the heavenly hosts of old ; 
Thou spakest — and from empty night 
She issued forth, and on her flight 

Of countless ages proudly rolled. 

Darkness wrapped her, and the ocean 

Wildly weltering on her lay ; 
Thou spakest — and with glad devotioiiy 
Up she rose with queenly motion, 
And pursued her radiant way. 

High soared the mountains 

Glittering and steep ; 
Forth burst the fountains, 
And through the air flashing, 
From rock to rock dashing, 
'Mid the wild tempest's crashing, 

Took their dread leap. 

Then opened out the qoiet dale, 

With all its grass and flowers, 
Then gnshed the spring so dear and pale 

Beneath the forest bowers. 
Then ran the brooks from moorlaodi brow» 

Along the verdant lea ; 
And the fleet fowls of heaven shot down 

Into a leafy sea. 
'Mid the wild herd's rejoicing throng. 

The nightingale's accord ; ^ 

All Natnre raised its matin song 

And praised Thee— Nature's Lord : 

O Thoo who wast, and art, and e'er shalt be ! 
Eternal One I all earth adoring stands, 
And through the works of thy Almighty 
hands 

Feels grace and wisdom infinite in Thee t 

And answer gives the sea— 
The fathomless ocean — 
The waste without end, 
Where in ceaseless commotion 
Winds and billows contend. 
Where myriads that live, without ooont, with 
ont name, 
Crawling or swimming in strange meander. 
Fill the deep, as it were, with a quivering 
flame. 
Where the heavy whale doth wander 
Through dumb night's hidden reign. 

And man, unwearied with earth's widettrife^ 
Still hunts around death's grim domain 
The over-flood of life. 
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To Thee ! to Thee ! Thoa Sire of all, 

Oar prayers in faith ascend. 
All things that breathe, both great and small, 

On Thee alone depend. 
Thy bonnteons hand thoa dost unclose. 
And happiness unstinted flows 

In streams that know no end. 



WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOME- 
WARD FLY. 

[Karl Herrlossohn, originally Harlots, wai 
torn 1804, at Prague, and died 1849, at Leipzig, flerr- 
loMohn ia the author of many hastily written historical 
and eatirical novels, and of a great many lyrics, of 
whish ssTeral are directed against religions and political 
despotism*.] 

When the swallows homeward flj, 
When the roses scattered lie. 
When from neither hill nor dale. 
Chants the siWry nightingale. 
In these words my bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impart. 
When I thus thj image lose 
Can I, ah ! can I e'er know repose ? 

When the white swan southward roves. 
To seek at noon the orange groves, 
When the red tints of the west 
Prove the sun is gone to rest, 
In these words my bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impart; 
When I thus thy image lose. 
Can I, ah ! can I e'er know repose ? 

Hush, my heart ! why thus complain ? 
Thou must to thy woes contain ; 
Though on earth no more we rove, 
Loudly breathing vows of love, 
Thou my heart must find relief 
Yielding to these words belief; 
I shall see thy form again. 
Though to-day we part again. 

3V. jfnoaymow. 



MAIIRL\GE CUSTOMS IN CHINA 
AND JAPAN. 

[Andrew Camesie, aothor, philanthropist, mil- 
iionaire aad lecturer, was bom at I>nuf<>nnline, 1 



Scotland, abont 1836. He says, at the end of bin Fonr 
itk-Hand in BritaiH (1880), page 333 : *' We landed at the 
Broonilaw (Glasgow), whither &ther and mother and 
Tom and I sailed thirty odd years ago to the land of 
promise, poor emigrants in quest of fortune; bat, marli 
you, not without thunghts in the radioal breasts of our 
parents that it was advisable to leave a land which tol- 
erated class distinctions for the government «if the peo- 
ple.'* After the family had drifted to Pittsburg, where 
his &ther died two yean afterwNrds, Andrew was em- 
ployed in the Ohio Telegraph CSompany's office, and, 
being a bright lad, gradually worked his way upwards 
into a position of great importance in the Pennsylvania 
Bailroad Company's employ, which he resigned to 
enter the business of iron manufi^turer, in which he 
associated his younger brother Tom, and together they 
made a large fortune. Andrew showed no pwticolar 
promise as a literary man till he published his Fof«fs 
Bomtd th« World (1878-79), which Immediately stamped 
him as an original thinker and writer of briiliancy and 
force. This work was followed by his ilNMrieaa Fbmr" 
in-Hand in Cheat Briiain <n 1880 (published 1888), which 
showed him in a ligliter vein, and of descriptive powers 
of the first order— often touched with the most exquislta 
humor and pnthos. These two books had the disad- 
vantage of being written by an amateur; but when in 
1886 appeared hili more ambitious work, Drimmpknut 
Demoeraeift the reading public awuke to tiie tut that 
tiiey had among them a new author, whose statanant 
of &ct8 abont America in particular and civilisation la 
general was true to the core, tiiough pitched in a high 
note of patriotic pride. Tet the spirit of tender thaakfU* 
ness for emancipation runs through the wlitrfe narra- 
tive, ranking him among the foremost tiiinkers of the 
age. Soott never more patriotically wrote, 
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** This is my own, my native land,* 

than Mr. Oamegie In his pitiiy prose, backed by AmIb 
and figures unanswerable, says: *'This broad Amerieaa 
Republic, which has in a hundred years aooomplidied 
those grand results which place it now In the van of 
civilisation. Is the land of my adoption.** In THmmtpk- 
mU Demoeraeif Americans generally, for the first tloM, 
may clearly learn the plain rvasons wmr they sboold 
prise tiieir great country above all others; and, as 
Franklin's pamphlets.and Bums' poems, and Roiiss4«n*B 
essays, and Palne's Bigkta of Mm had much to do with 
the march of liberty Inaugurated at the end of the lasl 
and tiie beginning of the present century, so we predict 
that (2amegie's THmmpkoM Doinoeraeg will strike doepi, 
In disturbance, to the rotten roots of systems of 
monarchy and despotism, In all Europe, and irst 
of all, In England. Already some of our dties have 
shown their appreciation of its value by making It a 
text-book for study In the public schools. Oamegie Is a 
man to push the car of progrees/oneord. Wealthy beyond 
the fitbled riches of Croesus, and all won by his own enter- 
prise and thrift : the poetic temperament marked by his 
appreciative sympathies with the poet in all his writing]^ 
he completely reverses our ideas of the shiftless, thrift- 
less literary man. He endows libraries of fh»i 
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180,000 to half a million— witnera Braddock, Danfenn- 
line, Allegheny City, Pittsburg, and Kdinbargb, all 
free HbnwJM with lew parade than tome men beetow 
a drinking fou n tafai. A baay biiainem man, of heavy re- 
uponHibilitiM, wielding immenn en t e rpai— . hejret flndf 
time to devote to lectures and to literature, wftta mwaemm 
that would earn bim independent means, were he not 
already abundantly blessed In that particular. We 
quute from three of his books.] 

While bemoaninj^ the absence of foreign 
young ladies here (in China) and in Japan, 
I may as well tell those at home some- 
thing of the marriage customs of the East, 
for Japan, China, and India all have 
much in common here. First and fore- 
most, then, please understand that the 
couple about to be married have nothing 
whatever to do with the affair. The 
match has been made by the parents, and 
as a rule neither has seen the other until 
afler the contract has been closed : and. in 
many cases, it is thought advisable tnat 
they should meet for the first time when 
the ceremony begins. It is considered 
^)ne of the most im^yortant duties of a 
mother to select a wife for each of her 
sons as he arrives at maturity, as a failure 
to do this might involve the fearful catas- 
trophe of a break in the worshio of the 
family's ancestors, and indeed, of ner own 
und her husband's ashes, for there mi^ht 
bo no men to perform the sacred ntes 
over them. The parents of the young 
men take the initiative, but how to pro- 
pose is said to be even more embarrassing 
than it would be to the son himself, as a 
refusal implies that the lady*s parents con- 
sider the proposal much beneath them. 
There exists, therefore, a class of ** mar- 
riage brokers,** who keep themselves in- 
formed of the elipble sons and daughters 
in their circle, and can sound the parents, 
name the dot to be given or required, ana 
?(ugge8t and finally bring about a satis- 
factory alliance without wounding the 
family pride upon either side. The Chi- 
nese are very superstitious, and no union 
takes place without the astrologer's sanc- 
tion. He must consult the stars, and see 
that there is proper conjunction. If all 
is favorable, the marriajge takes place. 

But now, my lady friends, don't imag- 
ine that the happy pair set up a separate 
establishment, as you expect to do when 
you marry. No ; the wife goes in every 
case to reside with her mother-in-law, to 
^hom, as also to her husband's father. 



she renders implicit obedience. This obe- 
dience to parents is the most conspicuous 
duty in their religion. Should the daugh- 
ter-m-law be disresnectful, even to her 
husband's parents, tnese would be upheld 
in putting her away, even against the 
wish of her husband , and unless the son 
happened to have an independent income 
or means of support, which is very rarely 
the case, his parents would select for him 
another wife who knew her duty better. 
The deference exacted and bestowed not 
only by children but by ^wn men and 
women to their parents, is wholly incon- 
ceivable by Americans; but, remember, 
their religion teaches them that those 
from whom they derive existence are en- 
titled to their worship. No priest is re- 
quired at a marriage. The ceremony 
always takes place at the man's house, 
the bride coming from her ^parents in 
grand procession through the streets in a 
sedan chair, with its blinds closely drawn, 
the presents being ostentatiously displayea 
by men carrying them in front We saw 
several of these processions. I cannot 
give a tithe of all the customs observed ; 
they would fill pages. ^ But one is signifi- 
cant : the bride is required to kneel before 
the husband's family tablet, and to wor- 
ship his ancestors, ner own being from 
that moment apparently of no account to 
her,^ and her fatner gives her, as his part- 
ing ipjunction, the command to yield nere- 
afler to her new parents the obedience 
and reverence hitherto his due. 

When the entire day has been spent in 
the ceremonies required, dinner for the 
couple is announced, and they are left 
alone with each other for the first time in 
their lives ; but she may not partake one 
morsel of the feast, and, harder still, per- 
haps, not one syllable must she speak. 
Etiquette demands that she ' ' sit in silence, 
grave and dignified," and she cannot 
break fast upon her wedding day. The 
woman's chief study is a book fpving 
minute instructions for her fniidance 
through life. In this are prescribed the 
three great duties of woman : (1) obedi- 
ence when a child to her parents; (2) 
obedience when a wife to her husband; 
(3) obedience when a widow to her eldest 
son. The government of man is thus 
secured for the weaker vessel from the 
cradle to the grave. No Eastern man 
could be made to believe that the infla- 
enoe of the maflcnline intellect is not abso* 
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lately essential for the wcll-bein^ of the 
female ; and so it undoubtedly will be in 
the East as long as woman is uneducated. 
It is in America we find woman in her 
highest development — higher even than 
the English standard — simply because in 
the best circles she receives an education 
nearer to that of man than is given her 
elsewhere. 

By many such curious customs is secured 
the entire absorption of the woman, her 
total ecUpse as a separate individuality ; 
there is nothing lefl of her as far as law 
and usage can destroy her rights. This is 
the Eastern idea. But she has her tri- 
umph later. As a wife, she knows there 
is little for her. Divorce is almost sure 
unless she bears a son ; but when, in the 
language of Scripture, *^ a man-child is 
born,'* presto, change ! she is a mother — 
8ui)reme — Invested with a halo of sanctitv 
which secures rank and reverence from all. 
She becomes by this the equal of her lord, 
and must be worshipped like him, and 
jointly with him, by succeeding genera- 
tions, for Confucius enjoins upon every 
son the erection of the i'amily tablets, to 
father and mother alike. Nor is her rule 
confined to her own children, but, as before 
stated, to their children as well to the 
latest day of her life, and the older she 
becomes the more she is reverenced, as 
being nearer to heaven, dearer to the 
gods ; and it is concluded of much moment 
to any family to be able to boast a great- 
great-grandmother living. 

Do not mourn too much over the sad 
fate of a young Chinaman compelled to 
marry one whom he has never seen, for 
indeed there seems little difference be- 
tween the young ladies of China. Thou- 
sands of years of seclusion, of unvarsring 
customs, have at last moulded women 
into the same form, mentally and physic- 
ally, and anything like individuality can 
exist only to a small degree, and in ex- 
ceptional nature. They are as like as 
peias, and one may as well marry one as 
another. If the husband has not the joys 
of love, neither has he the anxieties per- 
taining to that super-sensitive condition ; 
for she is not to be his constant compan- 
ion, nor his companion at all if he has not 
drawn a prize. 

The position of woman would seem, 
therefore, to be almost entirely different 
from what it is with us : in youth she is 
nothing there, hi old age cver>*thing ; with 



us it is the opposite. The **ju8t mean"" 
between the two would probably yield 
better results than either. In China a 
man ma^ marry more than one woman, 
but the first only is recognized as his legal 
wife; aU others are her servants, and 
bound to wait upon and obey her; and 
should there be children, these are con- 
sidered as children of the legal wife only, 
and it is her they must worship, and not 
their real mother. Among the masses 
wives are invariably bought from the 
parents, about ninety dollars being a fair 
market price among the poor people. 
This sum is supposed to recompense them 
for the outlay involved in rearing the 
youn^ girl. But this custom is valuable 
in this, that the possession of so large a 
sum by a young workinffman is the best 
possible guarantee that the son-in-law ha» 
acquired steady habits, and is competent 
to provide for his family. If a test of 
this nature could be applied with us, J 
think paterfamilias woula not regard it as 
the worst of institutions. These Chinese 
have ideas that are sometimes worth 
thinking over. — Prom Round the World. 



CASTLES IN SPAIN. 

[Mr. Oarnegfe thns mormlliM on ttartiDg on hto 
tour through Grmt Britain to lay the foundatioB 
stone of a Free Library and Public Batha in Dun- 
fermline. He no doubt had been for yean dream- 
ing of thia hi« ca«t1e in Spain (and what a noble oaa- 
tle it was), and now on the ere of realization how 
naturally and kindly he dlsoourset of "OMftlei in 
Spain," with a playlU badinage reminding oom of 
Thackeray — minus the rinegar.] 

The world, in m^ opinion, is all wrong 
on the subject of air-castles. People are 
forever complaining that their Chateaux 
en Espa^e are never realized. But the 
trouble IS with them — they fail to recog- 
nize them when they come. ^ ** To-day, ' 
says Carlyle, ^* is a king in disguise, [' and 
most people aro in possession of their air- 
castles, but lack the trick to see it. 

Ijook around you ! See Vandy, for in- 
stance. When we were thus doing 
Merrie p]ngland on foot, he with a very 
modest letter of credit stowed awav in a 
belt around his sacred person — for V andy 
it was who always earned the bag (and a. 
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faithful treasurer and a careful one too — toys each one specially wants ; and lo and 

good boy, Vandy!); he was a poor benold ! before they can be delivered 

student then, and you should have heard (though she works with speed betimes) 

him philosophize and lord it over us two, the unreasonable mortals have lost conceit 

who nad been somewhat fortunate in roll- of their prizes, and their coming is a 



ing mills, and were devoted to business, mockery : they are crying for something 

' ' Ureat CsDsar ! boys, if I ever get fifteen else, if the fates be malignant, as old 

hundred dollars a year income !'' (This religions teach, how they must ei^'oy the 

was the fortune I was vaguely figured up folly of man ! 

to be worth under ordinary conditions.) Imagine a good spirit taking Fortune 
*' Great Caesar! boys" — and here the to task for the misery and discontent of 
fist would come down on the hard deal mortals, as she gazes with piteous eves 
table, spillinff a few drops of beer — ** fif- upon our disappointments, our troubles, 
teen hundred dollars a year I Catch me and, saddest of all, our regrets, charging 
working any more like a slave, as you and her with producing such unhappiness. 
Harry do!" Well, well, Vandy's air- **Why have you done this?" would be 
<^a8tle was fifteen hundred dollars a year ; the inquiry. Listen to the sardonic 
yet see him now when thousands roll in chuckle of the Fate : ^* Hush ! I've only 
upon him every month. Hard at it still given them what they asked (chuckle — 
— and see the goddess lauding in her chuckle — chuckle) ! Not my fault I See 
sleeves at the good joke on Vandy. He that ^ unhappy wretch, sleeplesslv and 
has his air-castlc, but doesn't recognize feverishly tossing on his pillow, and in hfs 
the structure. ^ wakiuj^ hours absorbing all his lofty 
There is Miss Fashion. How fascinating faculties in gambling at the Stock Ex- 
she was when she descanted on her air- change — ^wife, children, home, music, art, 
<;astle — then a pretty^ cottage with white culture, all forgotten. He was once a 
and red roses clustering beside the door bright, promising, ingenuous youth. He 
and twining over in a true-lover's knot, was bom among trees and green fields, 
symbolizing the lover's ideal of mutual spent the mom of life in the country, sen- 
help and dependence — the white upon the sitiye and resi)onsive to all nature's whis- 
red. No large establishment for her, nor perings ; lay in cool, leafy shades, wan- 
many servants. One horse (I admit it dered in forest glades, and paddled in the 
was always to be a big one), and an ^complaining brooks which make the 
-elegant little vehicle; plenty of garden meadow green.' Nay^ not many years 
and enough of pin money. On this ago he retumed at intervals to these 
point there was never to be the slightest scenes, and found their charm had still 
<loubt, so that she could really get the power over him — felt the trath of the 
best magazines and one new book every poet's words, that 
month — any one she chose. A young 

hard-working husband^ without too much " * To him who in the love of nature holds 
income, so that she might experience the €k>iDmunion with her visible forms, she 
pleasure of planning to make their little speaks 

go far. Behold her now I her husband a a. various language : for his gayer hours 
luillionnaire, a brown-stone front, half a she has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
dozen horses a country place, and a box ^^^ eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
at the opera But, bless your heart I she x * u* ^ u • ' ' ^^u .» n^ 

:« «„ ««^«««:^«o l.f ♦kA ««^TT»i ^P !,«• Into his darker musings, with a mild 
18 as unconscious oi the amval oi her . j . ,. ^l ^i. a ^ i 

<a8tle as she is that years creep upon her ^°^ *>^»°» sympathy, that steals away 
apiice. Their sharpness, ere he is aware.' 

The Goddess Fortune, my friends, 
rarely fails to give to mortals all they *' He asked for enough to live honor- 
pray for and more ; but how she must ably upon among his fellows," oontinuee 
stand amazed at the blindness of her the Fate, ^' and to keep his parents oom- 
idolaters, who continue to offer up their fortable in their old age — a matter of a 
prayers at her shrine, whollv unconscious few hundreds a year — and I gave him this 
that their first requests have been granted ! and thousands more. Ha, ha, ha ! 
It t.'ikes Fortune a little time to prepare Silence ! Look at him ; he doesn't sec 
the gifts for so many supplicants — the the joke. Oh, yes, you may tiy to tell it 
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to him, if you like. He has no time to 
listen, nor ears to hear, nor eyes to see ; 
no, nor soul to understand your language. 
He's * short' on New Jersey Central or 
* long ' on Reading, and, bless you ! he 
must strain every fibre if he would save 
himself from ruin. 

*' He could commune with you in your 
youth, you say; he had your lan^age 
then. No doubt I no doubt! so did he 
then know his Latin and whisper his 
prayers at his mother's knee. The Latin 
nas gone ; his praying continues — ^nay has 
increased, for his fears and selfish wants 
have multiplied since he was an innocent, 
ignorant child, and he has much more to 
ask from God for his own ends, now that 
he is a wise man, and is supposed to know 
much (chuckle — chuckle — ciiuckle). 

* * There is another mortal, ' ' we hear the 
Fate saying to the Good Fairy. **Iiook 
at her, decked out in all the vagaries of 
changeable fashion ; note her fized-up 
look, her conventional air, her nervous, 
unmeaning, simpering smile, the same to- 
day, yesterday, and forever — something 
to all men, much to none. See her at 
home in her chamber ! Why mopes she, 
looking so haj^gard, with features expres- 
sionless and mane? What worm gnaws 
at her heart and makes her life so netty ? 
She, too, came into the world a bright 
and happy thing, and grew up fond of 
music and of biros, and with a passion for 
flowers and all of Nature's sweets ; so 
careful, too, of mother and of father, the 
very embodiment of love to all around 
her. You should have seen her in her 
teens, a glorious ray from heaven — * mak- 
ing a sunshine in a shady place' — so 
natural, so hearty^ with a carolling laugh 
like the falling of waters. In her most 
secret prayers she asked only for a kind 
lover with a fair competence, that they 
might live modestlj^, without ostentation. 
She was a good girl and I granted her 
wish and more," says Fate. **Her air- 
castle was small, but I sent her a magnifi- 
cent one. She is courted, flattered, has 
every gift in my power to bestow ; yet 
she pines in the midst of them. The 
fruits of rare gardens have no flavor for 
her — Dead Sea fruits indeed, which fall 
to ashes on her lips. She has entered for 
the race of Fashion, and her soul is ab- 
sorbed in its jealousies and disappoint- 
ments. You may speak to her as or old ; 
tell her there is something noble in that 



domain of human life where duties grow 
— something not only beyond but different 
from Fashion, higher than dress or show. 
She understands you not. 

''Hand her a bunch of violets. Does 
she learn their lesson with their odor 

i which her dog scents as well as she)? 
yomes there to her the inner meaning, 
the scent of the new-mown hay that 
speaks of past hours of purity, of the 
fresh breeze that fanned her cheek in 
childhood's halcyon davs, the love of all 
things of the green earth and the sense of 
the goodness of God which his flowers 
ever hold within their petals for those 
who know their language? *They will 
decorate me to-night for the ball ! ' That 
is the be-all and the end-all of her lady- 
ship's love for flowers. 

Show her a picture with more of 
heaven than earth in it, and glimpscB of 
the light that never shone on sea or 
shore. If the artist be in fashion she will 
call it 'pretty,' when it is grand. Give 
her music. Is it the opera? Oh, yes, 
she will attend. It is the fashion. But 
place within her reach the soul-moving 
oratorio (with more religion in it than in 
twenty sermons) or the suggestive sym- 
phony. No, a previous enga^ment 
prevents. Why, just think of it — one 
can't talk there f Yet this woman oould 
once play with feeling and sing with ex- 
pression, delighting her young com- 
panions. Of her one could truly say : 

" ' Oh I to see or hear her singing t Scaroe I 
know which is divinest — 
For her looks sing too — she modulates her 
gestures on the tune; 
And her mouth stirs with the song, like 
song ; and when the notes are finest, 
'Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal light, 
and seem to swell them on.' 

'* And now she has fallen to this ! " 
''Has she children?" inquires the 
Good Spirit 

"No," says Fate, "we are not alto- 
gether relentless. ^ How oould we give 
such a woman children and look you in 
the face ? It is sometimes thought 
necessary even to go as far as this, but in 
such cases we commend the poor infants 
to the special care of the great Father, for 
mother they have none. But look I there 
is a man now who did so pray for a sou 
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and heir that we gave him one, and nature's jewels sparkled at their best 

yonder goes the result. God in heaven I Upon reaching the north shore we were 

why are men so rash in their blindness as warmly greeted by Uncle and Aunt, and 

to pray for anything ! Surely ' Thy will Maggie and Annie. It was decided better 

be done* were best." — An American not to risk luncheon in the ruins of Ro- 

Four-in-Hand in Britain, sythe Castle, as we had intended, the grass 

being reported damp from recent rains. 
We aocordinglv drove to the inn, but we 

were met at the door by the good land- 

THE ABBEY BELL 7' ^^^' ^^^ uplifted hands, exclaimed : 

• **Im a* alane! There's naebo<hr in the 

[Let nB cureftiiij contompiato the following tooching Js,?^^,',, They're a' awa' to Dunfermline ! 

picture-HMAlraulyreUted in cmr biographical sketch. J"®^ ^ ^ ^^^^ gOmgS OU there the 

and in tb^ introduction to the preceding extract— the day. 

poor boy, now the American millionnaire, has r«tamed A hotel without One servant The j^OOd 

lo Punfermline. his natire city, and accompanied by WOman, hoWCVCr, aSSUred US WO might 

hi<! mother still actire and Tigoroos. On this dag of come in and help oursclvcs to anything in 

days **TheQneen Dowager'*! is to Uy the foundation- the hoUSe ; 80 WC managed tO ei\J0V OUT 

stone of the Public Baths and Library, the princely gift luucheou, thoUgh SOme of US Onlv after a 

of her generous son. Let the sarant read this descrip- fashiou. There Were three gentlemen, a 

tion, and he may answer for himself his question : Is wife, and a COUSin, who for tne first time 

life worth liTing?] did uot carc much for anything in the 

,.«-«., .-^^ form of luncheon. Speeches, speeches, 

T^ ,1 I DuxrEmMLiKK, July 27-28. 1880. these are what troubled Hany, Davie, and 

Put all the fifty days of our journey to- me ; and I had cause for grave alarm, of 

gether, and we would have exchanged ^hich they could form little idea, for I felt 

them all for rainy ones if we could have that if Dunfermline had been touched and 

been assured a bnght day for this occasion, her people had determined to give us a 

It came, a magnificent day. The sun public reception, there was no saying to 

shone forth as it glad to shme upon this ^^at lengths they might go. 

the most memorable day of my mother's if i eould decently have stolen away 

life or of mine, as far as days can be ren- and gone round by some circuitous route, 




boat. Here was the scene so finely given have bcin tempted to do so. I was also 

in '*Marmion," which I tried, however, afraid that the Queen Dowager would 

in vain to recall as I gazed upon it If break down, for if ever her big black eyes 

Dunfermline and its thunders had not get wet it's all over with her. How for- 

been in the distance, I think I could have tunate it was that Mrs. H. was with her 

given it after a fashion, but I failed alto- to keep her right ! It was wisely resolved 

gether that morning. that she should take her inside of the 

ooach and watch over her. I bit my Up, 

But northward far, with purer blaie, told the Charioteers they were in for it 

On Ochil mountains fell the rays, and must go through without flinching. 

And aa each heathy top they kissed, that now the crisis liad come I was just 

It gleamed a purple amethyst. bound to Stand anything. I was past 

Yonder the shores of Fife you saw, Stage-fright, and I assured myself that 

Here Preston Bay, and Berwick Law ; thev could do their worst—l was callous 

And broad between them rolled, ^nd would not be moved— but to play the 

The gallant Firth the eye might note, J*^ of a popular hero even for a dav, won- 

„,, '^ . , , ., . a L denng all the time what you have done to 

Whose islands on its bosom float, j^^^ ^j,^ outburst, is fearful work. 

Like emeralds chased in gold." ^ben I did get time to think of it, my 

. , , . . . !_• I. tower of strength lay in the knowledge 

And t ruly it was a morning m which that the spark which had set fire to their 

» Mr. c^negie in hit •toi7 piATfiiiiy aod loringiy hearts was the Quccu Dowagcr s rctum 

tiAmet his mother "The Qaera Dowager." and her share in the day's proceedings. 
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Grand woman, she has deserved all that 
was done in her honor even on that day. 

A man stopped us at the junction of the 
roads to inform us that we were expected 
to pass through the ancient horouehof 
Innerkeithinff j but I forgot myself there. 
It seemed a tair chance to escape part of 
the excitement (we had not yet oegun the 
campaign as it were) ; at all events I 
dodged to escape the first fire, as raw 
troops are always said to do, and so we 
took the direct road. When the top of 
the Ferry Hills was reached we saw the 
town, all as dead as if the holy Sabbath 
lay upon it, without one evidence of life. 
How beautiful is Dunfermline seen from 
the Ferry Hills, its grand old abbey tower- 
ing overall, seeming to hallow the city and 
to lend a charm ana dignity to the lowliest 
tenement. Nor is there in all broad Scot- 
land, nor in many places elsewhere, that 
I know of, a more varied and delightful 
view than that obtained from the park 
upon a fine day. What Benares is to the 
Hindoo, Mecca to the Mohammedan, 
Jerusalem to the Christian, all that Dun- 
fermline is to me. 

But here I must stop. If you want to 
learn how impulsive and enthusiastic the 
Scotch are wnen once aroused, how dark 
and stem and true is the North, and yet 
how fervid and overwhelming in its love 
when the blood is up, I do not know where 
you will find a better evidence of it than 
m what followed. See how a small spark 
kindled so great a flame. The Queen 
Dowager and I are still somewhat shame- 
faced about it, but somehow or other we 
managed to ^ through with our parts 
without breakmg down. 

The Queen Dowager had been chosen t>o 
lay the Memorial Stone of the Free Li- 
brary, and the enthusiasm of the people 
was aroused by her approach. There was 
something of the fairy tale in the fact that 
she had lefl her native town, poor, thirty 
odd years before, with her loved ones, to 
found a new home in the great Republic, 
and was to-dav returning in her coach, to 
be allowed the privilege of linking her 
name with the annals of ner beloved native 
town in one of the most enduring forms 
possible ; for whatever agencies for good 
may rise or fall in the future, it seems 
certain that the Free Library is destined 
to stand and become a never-ceasing foun- 
dation of good to all the inhabitants. 
Well, the future historian of that ancient 



tovm will record that on this day, under 
bright sunshine, and amidst the plaudits 
of assembled thousands, the Queen Dow- 
ager laid the Memorial Stone of the 
building, an honor, compared with which, 
I was charged to tell the citizens, in the 
Queen Dowager's estimation, Queen Vic- 
toria has nothing in her power to bestow. 
So say also the sons of the Queen Dow- 
ager. The ceremonies passed off triumph- 
antly. The procession, workingmen and 
address, banquet, and all the rest of it may 
be summed up in the remark of the Dun- 
fermline press : ''The demonstration may 
be said to be unparalleled in the history 
of Dunfermline. ' ' 

I will not be tempted to say anvthing 
further about this unexpected upneaval 
except this: after we had stopped and 
saluted the Stars and Stripes, displayed 
upon the Abbey Tower in graceful compli- 
ment to my American friends (no foreign 
flag ever floated there before, said our 

friend, Mr. R , keeper of the ruins), 

we passed through the archway to the 
Bartizan, and at this moment came the 
shock of all that day to me. I was stand- 
ing on the front seat of the coach with 
Provost Walls when I heard the first toll 
of the abbev bell. My knees sank from 
under me, the tears came rushing before 
I knew it, and I felt as if I were about to 
faint Fortunately I saw that there was 
no crowd before us for a little distance. I 
had time to regain control, and biting my 
lips till they actually bled, I murmui^d to 
myself, " no matter, keep cool, you must 
go on ; *' but never can tnere come to my 
ears on earth, nor enter so deep into my 
soul, a sound that shall haunt and subdue 
me with its sweet, gracious melting power 
like that 

By that curfew bell I had been laid in 
m:^ little couch to sleep the sleep of 
childish innocence. Father and mother, 
sometimes the one. sometimes the other, 
had told me, as tney bent lovinglv over 
me night after night, what that bell said 
as it tolled. Many good words has that 
bell spoken to me through their transla- 
tions. No wrong thing aid I do through 
the day which that voice from all I knew 
of heaven and the Great Father there did 
not tell me kindly about ere I sank to 
sleep, speaking the very words so plainly' 
that I knew that the power that moved it 
had seen all and was not angry, never an- 
gry, never, but so very, very sorry. Nor 
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is that bell dumb to me tonday when I 
hear its voice. It still has its message, 
and now it sounded to welcome back the 
exiled mother and son under its precious 
care again. 

The world has not within its power to 
devise, much less to bestow upon us. such 
a reward as that which the abbey bell gave 
when it tolled in our honor. But my 
brother Tom should have been there also ; 
this was the thought that came. He. too, 
was beginning to know the wonders or that 
bell ere we were away to the newer land. 

Rousseau wished to die to the strains 
of sweet music. Could I choose my^ ac- 
companiment, I could wish to pass into 
the dim beyond with the tolling of the 
abbey bell sounding in my ears, telling me 
of the race that had been run, and calling 
me. as it had called the little white-hairea 
child for the last time — to sleep, — A31 
American Four-m-Hand in Bn'tatn. 



TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY. 

The old nations of the earth creep on at 
a snail's pace ; the Republic thunders past 
with the rush of the express. The United 
States, the growth of a single century, has 
already rcacned the foremost rank among 
nations, and is destined soon to oi.>dis- 
tance all others in the race. In popula- 
tion, in wealth, in annual savings, and in 
public credit ; in freedom from debt, in 
«u2:riculture, and in manufactures, America 
already leads the civilized world. 

France, with her fertile plains and sunny 
tskies, requires a hundredfand sixty years 
to grow two Frenchmen where one grew 
before. Great Britain, whose rate of in- 
crease is greater than that of any other 
European nation, takes seventy years to 
double her population. The Republic has 
repeatedly doubled hers in twenty-five 
years. 

In 1831 Great Britain and Ireland con- 
tained twenty-four millions of people, and 
fifty years later (1881) thirty- four mil- 
lions. France increased, during the same 
period, from thirty-two and a half to 
thirty-seven and a half millions. The Re- 
public bounded from thirteen to fifty mil- 
lions. England gained ten, France five, 
the United States thirty-seven millions! 
Thus the Republic, in one half-centunr, 
added to her numbers as many as the 

\ov. X. 



present total population of France, and 
more than the present population of the 
United Kingdom. Think of it I A Great 
Britain and Ireland called forth from the 
wilderness, as if by magic, in less than a 
span of a man's few days upon earth, 
almost 

" As if the yawning earth to heaven, 
A subterranean host had given." 

Truly the Republic is the Minerva of 
nations ; ftill-armed has she spfun^ from 
the brow of Jupiter Britain. The tnirteen 
millions of Americans of 1830 have now 
increased to fifty-six miUions^more Eng- 
lish-speaking people than exist in all the 
world besides; more than in the United 
Kingdom and all her colonies, even were 
the latter doubled in population ! 



CONDmONS OF LIFE. 

Amid so much that is marvellous in 
American history, nothing stands out with 
greater prominence than the rapid ameli- 
oration of the conditions of life. A cen- 
tury ago the continent of America was for 
the most part a wilderness. A long strip 
of the Atlantic coast was sparsely popu- 
lated, and a few towns were unevenly 
sprinkled over the narrow territory. But 
fa«hind this the country was in the same 
wild condition as when the Pilgrim Fathers 
landed, a hundred and fifty years before. 
There were few roads through the back- 
woods, and the inhabitants of Massachu- 
setts were as widely divided from those of 
Virginia as froni those of the old home, 
all intercommunication of the colonies be- 
ing by coasting vessels. After Independ- 
ence (1776), however, the young nation, 
full ot the enthusiasm and hot olood of 
youth, vigorously applied itself to the 
development of the country. Canals and 
tumpixe roads were built, and by 1830 
there were open for use one hundred and 
fifteen thousand miles of highway, and 
upwards of two thousand miles of canals, 
the latter costing upwards of $65,000,000 
(£1 3,000,000). Canals and turnpikes were 
then the mighty forces of civilisation, the 
wonderful means of locomotion. 

Eight miles per hour by the mail-coach 
and six miles per hour by the express 
packet upon the ' \raging caoal ! ' ' What 
was the world coming to I 

NotwithstandiDg ttiis, the country was 
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very backward, and there was little, oon- 
sidered in the light of modern comforts, 
to make life worth living. In the news- 
papers of the time, and in books written 
By travellers, we get faint glimpses of the 
inconveniences under which the past gen- 
eration labored ; but the full significance 
of many a little statenient written nfV^ years 
ago, is not to be realized in these oajrs of 
luxurious refinement and elegant ease. 
Here, for ezaniple, is an extract from 
Niles^ Reginter, March 20th, 1830 : 

** A letter written in Baltimore has been 
replied to from Norfolk in fortv-one hours, 
a aistance of about four hundred miles — 
by steam!'* 

The note of exclamation appended to 
the statement seems oddly incongruous in 
these days of telegraphs, telephones and 
pennj postage. The difficulty of com- 
munication in those early dajrs is further 
exemnlified bv the statement in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Observer for July, 1834, 
that: 

^'A package of books can be more 
readpy sent from Boston to London than 
to Cincinnati. A book printed in Boston 
has been republished in Edinburgh before 
it has reached Cincinnati" 

And here are a few passages from Miss 
Martineau's Society in America^ date 
1834-5: 

^^'The great cities are even yet ill sup- 
plied from the country. Provisions are 
very dear : . . . butcher's meat through- 
out the country is far inferior to what it 
will be when an increased amount of labor 
and means of transport shtdl encourage 
improvements in the pasturage and care of 
stock. While fowls, butter and eggs are 
still sent from Vermont into Boston, 
there is no such thing to be had there as 
a joint of tender meat In one house in 
K>ston, where a very numerous family 
lives in handsome style, and where I several 
times met large dinner parties, I never 
saw an ounce of meat, except ham. The 
table was covered with birds, in j^at 
variety, and well cooked - but all winged 
creatures. The only tender, juicy meat I 
saw in the country was a sirloin of b^f at 
Charleston, and the whole provision of a 
gentleman's table in Kentucky. At one 
place there was nothing but veal on the 
table for a month; in a town where I 
staid ten days nothing was to be had but 
beef; and throughout the South the 
tmveller meets with little else than poric. 



under all manner of disguises, and 
fowls." 

Miss Martineau, writing frt>m Philadel- 
phia, frirther remarks that : 

^* All the ladies of a country town, not 
very far off, were wearing gloves too bad 
to DC mended, or none at all, because 
none had come up by the canal for many 
weeks. 

'^ At Washington I wanted some ribbon 
for mjr straw bonnet; and in the whole 
place, in the season, I could find only six 
pieces of ribbon to choose frt>m. (She 
would find sixty shops to-day each nUed 
with ribbon.) 

^' Throughout the entire country (out of 
the cities), I was struck with^ the disoom- 
forts of Broken windows which appeared 
on every side. Large farm-houses, flour- 
ishing in every other respect, had oismai- 
looking windows. Persons who happeu 
to live near a canal, or other quiet wateo' 
road, have baskets of glass of various 
sizes sent to them from the towns, and 

glaze their own windows. But there is no 
ringing glass over a corduroy, or mud, or 
rough hmestone road ; and those who have 
no other highway must get along with 
such windows as it may please the weather 
and the children to leave them." 

Even so late as 1845 this isolation wa» 
the lot of all who lived at a distance from 
the coast Sir Charles Lyell, visiting- 
Milledgeville, Georgia, in that vear. re- 
lates that the landlady of the hotel re- 
garded Lady Lyell as quite a curiosity be- 
cause she did not know how to make soap ; 
and the good dame told her how the maios- 
^' make almost eversrthing in the house, 
even to the caps I wear. ' ' And it appears 
frx)m contemporary records that soap and 
candles were home-made for manv yeara 
after, and homespun cloth was lar^y 
worn by the people. In the rural distnetn 
of New England at present many houseK 
still have in their garrets the old family 
spinning-wheel and loom. 

William Cobbett, writing in 1823, of 
Longlsland, sa^ : 

''There, and indeed all over the Ameri- 
can States, north of Maryland, and es 
peciallv in the New England States, aJ 
most the whole of both linen and woollei 
used in the country, and a large part of 
that used in towns, is made in the fiinn- 
houses. There are thousands and thou- 
sands of families who never use either, 
except of their own making. All but the 
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'weaviD^ is done by the family. There is 
a loom m the house, and the weaver goes 
from house to house. I once saw about 
three thousand farmers, or rather country 
people, at a horse-race in Long Island, 
and my opinion was that there were not 
five hundred who were not dressed in 
homespun coats. As to linen, no farmer's 
family thinks of buying linen.'* 

The discomforts of hfe to those in set- 
tled districts were few and slight compared 
with those experienced by settlers who 
went West Of these a writer in Dt Bow's 
Review^ in 1825, asLya : 

''Their journey was made after long 
preparation, and was toilsome, slow and 
expensive. They were compelled to bring 
their heavy tools and bulky miplements of 
husbandry, their kitchen utensils and 
iraffile furniture, by a difficult navigation 
ana over heavy roads ; several years were 
required to make a small clearing, rude 
improvements, and enough coarse food 
for domestic use." 

And after all this effort the conditions 
of Hfe often accorded with those indicated 
in the following laconic dialogue : 

'' Whose land was that you bought? " 

**Mogg8'." 

** What's the soil?" 

**Bog8." 

"What's the climat«?" 

''Fogs." 

'* What do you get to eat ? " 

''Hogs." 

"What do you build your houae of? ' 

"Ix)gs." 

" Have you any neighbors? " 

"Frogs." 

Though this is a playful exaggeration, 
there were many settlers whose lot was 
scarcely more enviable than that of the 
man who lived amid the bogs he bought 
of Moggs. Far removed from all means 
of communication, the western pioneer 
was practically cut off from the world. 
No uoiquitous postal system enabled him 
to keep up communication with his 
fiiends "down East," or in the "old 
country. ' ' Newspapers rarely penetrated 
into the wild regions where he lived ; and 
if he wished to visit his nearest neighbor 
he had to ride many miles across a rough 
and often hostile country. The traveller 
on the western rivers occasionally saw a 
solitary individual, perhaps a woman, 
paddling up stream in a canoe to visit a 
neighbor twenty or thirty miles off. Let- 



ters to the settlers were sent to the nearest 
town, perhaps a hundred miles away, 
where they lay for months until the per- 
son they were destined for, or some neigh- 
bor, could find time to ^o for them. 

The rates of postage m those days were 
ver>r high. A letter of one sheet was 
carried any distance not exceeding thirty 
miles for six cents; and this sum was 
doubled or trebled if the letter consisted 
of two or three sheets. For anv distance 
exceeding four hundred miles the charge 
was twenty-five cents (one shilling) per 
sheet — a sum which then had double the 
purchasing power it has to-day. 

Primitive simplicity prevailed in muni- 
cipal arrangements where these existed. 
A notice copied from the walls of the bar- 
room of the village inn at Sandisfield, 
Massachusetts, in 1833, well illustrates 
this: 

'I All persons who have neglected to pav 
their taxes or bills committed to Josian 
H. Sage, collector are hereby notified that, 
in consequence of the sickness of the said 
oollector. the bills are at my house, where 
thote wno are willing can have oppor- 
tunity to pav their taxes if they improve 
it toon; and those who neglect may ex- 
pect to pay a constable witn fee for col- 

Scavenging was done by pigs which 
were allowea to run at large through the 
streets. Sir Charles Lyell describes them 
as going about Cincinnati in large num- 
bers, no person in particular claiming 
ownership of them. Even in New York 
these scavengers were long tolerated od 
the side-walks because of tneir supposed 
usefalness. It was no uncommon thing 
thirty-five years ago for pedestrians to be 
thrust into the road by the dirty snout of 
some city hog; a newly imported Irish- 
man declared, on being so pushed into the 
gutter, that it was " a sthrange counthry 
where the pigs were all loose and the 
stones ail tied. * 

The streets of towns were usually on- 
lighted at night New York, however, 
used in 1830 thirty-five thousand gallon8> 
of oil for two hundred and ninety-nine 
street lamps, ' ' besides gas. " In a deaorio- 
tion of Cincinnati in 1831 a writer in the 
New England Magazine says : 

"Every citizen who ventures abroad 
when the moon is absent carries his owp 
lantern or runs the risk of breaking his 
neck. It is a curious sight to see the* 
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figlits bnnyiDff in all directions, paasing. 
Ttpamng, ana flitting to and no. as u 
«laiidng at a maaqnerade of ceniL' 

New York, in 1837, was destitate of a 
9opply of good and wlK^esome wKter. 
There were nomeroos weUs with pomps 
in all parts of the dty: hot the pomp 
water was generally considered dekterioos. 
Kain water was largely used hy.the dti- 
xens. most of the houses being proTided with 
goorl cisterns. A contemporary writer says: 

"" Many parts of the city are now sop- 
plied with water for the table broognt 
from the opper wards in casks. On the 
East and North Rivers, in some instawys, 
it is pore, and in others its goodness is hot 
little better than the present well water. 
The tables of the wealthy are sopplied 
from this soorce, while the poorer dasses 
have to resort to soch wells and pomps as 
are in their neighborhood. It nas oeen 
ascertained that there are now brooght to 
the city by water-carts six hondred hogs- 
heads, for which there ts paid one dollar 
and twenty-five cents for each hogshead 
(or aboot one cent per gallon), amoonting 
to $750 per day, or $273,750 per annum, 
for water from that soorce. ' ' 

^ It is not sororising that ondeiF soch con- 
diUons New York, now one of the best- 
watered cities in the world, soffered several 
severe epidemics of cholera, which in 1832 
** raged to a fearful extent, nearly depopu- 
lating it" The water sopply of New 
York is equal to that of monster London ; 
so that the New Yorker uses more than 
double the quantity of water used by the 
Londoner. The stupendous character of 
the works undertaken in America is shown 
bv this water supply i^uestion of New 
¥ ork. A sub- way, averaging two hundred 
and fifty feet below the surface, large 
enough for a double-track railway, and 
more than thirty miles long, \s now being 
constructed to increase the supply of the 
Empire City.^ Five miles are already 
done, and it is^ expected that the entire 
work will be finished in three years from 
the date of letting the contract. In a 
couple of years, therefore, the water sup- 
ply of New York will be four hundred 
million gallons per diem, or four times 
that now consumed by London. The 
world has long heard of a projected chan- 
nel tunnel between Dover and^ Calais. 
Here is a longer tunnel of equal size being 
quietlv constructed, and scarcely anythiDg 
said about it 



Other towns were as badly off in recard 
to water sopply; a circamstaiioe wnidi 
aoqoires prominence when viewed in con- 
nection with the great fires whidi period- 
icallv destvoyed Uunge portions of the towns 
of the Union. Oootriboting to these fte- 
qoent disasters was the imperfect appara- 
tus at that date for extingoishing firos. 
So inoperative were the fire-engines, that 
in the report of a fire at New Orleans, in 
NiUg' KeffiMter for May 8th, 1830, it is 
rdated that, thoo^h within one hondred 
yards of the Mississippi, fittle water was 
to be had. It was not ontil 1853 that the 
steam, fire-engine was made a practical 
inachine, and it was moch later before 
it came into general ose. Now, the 
equipment of the fire brigade of America 
is the most perfect in the world. Electric 
communication between all quarters of 
towns, and between many houses, and nu- 
merous fire-stations exist eveiy where; and 
a minute after a fire is reported by pres- 
ing an electric button, half a dosen steam 
fire-engines are speeding from different 

auarters towards tne fire. In many towns 
be^ same pressure of an electric button, 
which is made to sound an alarm on gongs 
in a dozen different fire-stations, alio 
starts machinery which releases horses 
from their halters, allows the harness to 
fall on their backs, and raises the staUe- 
gates. 

^ In the early davs, when man had an en- 
tire continent to bring into subjection, and 
when the work of doing this was doubly 
difficult through the imperfection of ma- 
chinery, the business or life was work — 
work m its most Carlylean sense of in- 
tense, unrelaxcd labor. Men had no time 
to waste in fashionable frivolity ; and even 
the graver kinds of amusements were, ex- 
cept in the older cities of the East, lit^e 
indulged in. Mrs. Trollope, a name long 
discordant to American ears, commented 
on this circumstance : 

** I never saw any people who appeared 
to live so much without amusement as the 
Ci^icinnatians. Billiards are forbidden by 
law, so are cards. To sell a pack of cards 
in Ohio subjects the seller to a penalty of 
$50. They have no public IwJls, except- 
ing, I think, six during the Christmas 
holidays. They have no concerts, they 
have no dinner parties. * * 

To this emphatic **n«>cr'* is probably 
required the ouUivan-Gilbert qualification 
"hardly ever." To say that the people 
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of Cincinnati, fifly years ago, never went 
to balls, rusver attended concerts, never 
dined out, is obviously straining the literal 
truth. Still it is unquestionable that so- 
cial recreations were few and far between in 
those days. 

Although facts prove that the general 
standard of comfort was necessarily very 
much lower in the early part of the period 
we are considering than now, there yet 
prevailed a degree of general well-being 
unknown at the same time in Europe. Ar- 
fedson, a Swedish traveller, who visited 
the countr]^ in 1832-34, has tnus placed on 
record his impressions : 

''A European, travelling in this direc- 
tion (New lork State), cannot help ad- 
miring the general appearance of comfort 
and prospenty so singularly striking. To 
an inhabitant of the Scandinavian penin- 
sula, accustomed to different scenes, it is 
peculiarly gratifying to witness, instead 
of gorgeous palaces by the side of poor 
huts, a row of neat country houses, in- 
habited by independent farmera*' 

A Swedish servant, lately arrived in 
America, at the date in question, on look- 
ing round and perceiving the happy state 
so generally diffused, exclaimed, with sur- 

Erise and characteristic simplicity, **Sir, 
ave the goodness to inform me where the 
pcasantrj* live in this count^ry ? ' * 

In works on America written about this 
period, we ever3r^'here find expressions of 
surprise at the absence of beg^rs. Sir 
Charles Lyell, inquirinc in nis ** First 
Visit" in 1840, **to what combination of 
causes the success of national education 
is to be attributed," and replying to his 
own quer>% makes a statement which is 
here relevant. He says : 

"' First there is no class in want or ex- 
treme poverty here, partlybecause the fa- 
cility of migrating to the West, for those 
who are without employment, is so great, 
and also, in part, from the check to im- 
provident marriages, created by the high 
standard of living to which the lowest 
people aspire, a standard which education 
IS raising higher and higher from day to 
day. " 

As a further result of this universal 
prosperity, there was less crime than in 
the older countries, where life was diffi- 
cult. 

**The number of persons apprehended 
by the police of the city of liondon^ in 
1832. was seventy-two thousand eight 



hundred and twenty-four. The popula- 
tion of London being twenty times that 
of Boston, the same proportion would 
^ive for Boston thirty-six hundred and 
forty-one. instead of the actual number, 
nineteen hundred and four." 

But probably the greatest contrast of 
all was that between the low status of the 
factory operatives in England and the 
high status of the same class in America. 
In England, forty years ago, the factory 
hand was a mere machine — a drudge, ill- 
fed, ill-housed, addicted to low pleasures, 
with no hope on earth, and scant knowl- 
edge of heaven. In America the female 
operatives were usually farmers* daughters, 
wlio entered the factory to make a little 
money with which to set up housekeeping 
when they married. Their intellectual 
status is shown by the fact that at LowelL 
Massachusetts, a magazine was published 
consisting entirely of articles and poems 
written by ^rls employed in the factories. 
By a judicious superintendence their 
morals were cared for, none being (per- 
mitted to live in unauthorized lodging 
houses ' and the result was that the girls 
of the Lowell factories were celebrated as 
much for their virtue as for their intel- 
lectual superiority. Unfortunately all this 
is changed. Immigrant operatives from 
Europe came in, ana supplanted those of 
New England ; and at tlie present time 
the oonoition of the American factory 
hand, though decidedly better than that 
of the Eiuropean operative, is said to be 
not nearly so high as it was forty years 

The glimpses we are thus able to obtain 
of this period of fifty-five years ago (1 830), 
show us a people scattered for the most 
part along the Atlantic seaboard. A fiew 
aggregations of i)eople at Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore ^ had 
made good their claim to rank as cities. 
The roads of America, still, with some ex- 
ceptions, the worst, perhaps, in the civil- 
ized world, were then only dirt lanes, al- 
most imnassable during the rainy season, 
but excellent in summer and during the 
hard frosts in winter. Stage-coaches ran 
between the cities at intervals which to us 
seem absurdly rare ; and sailing packets, 
propelled by steam, and on the canals^ ex- 
press packets, drawn by horses, divided 
the passenger traffic with the stage- 
coaches. Enterprising pioneers had pushed 
westmupd beyond the Alleghenies into the 
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Ohio valley, and even as far as the pliuns 
of Illinois. The emigrant travelled in his 
own wagons to his new home in the then 
**f^r** West During the long and 
hazardous journey his family lived the life 
of roaming gypsies. ^ 

The people's dress was of the cheapest 
and simplest character. A rough casinet 
cloth was used for the hest dress of the 
men, and few women out of the principal 
cities aspired to a silk gown. In 1830 
cotton calico was worn hy most women, 
even of the well-to-do class. The servant 
prohlem, to-day such a difficult one to the 
American housewife, was much easier of 
solution then ; for, as there were fewer 
foreign women available for domestic ser- 
vice, native Americans had to be em- 
ployed. These were not called servants, 
but '^help," and it was the custom for 
them to sit at the family table and in other 
ways to be treated as equals and members 
of the family. Such an arrangement 
was hardly an inconvenience where so 
much simplicity of life prevailed. ^ A^ re- 
pugnance then existed to all distinctions 
m dress. No coachman was ever seen in 
livery, nor did servants dress in any pre- 
scribed fashion. Concerning this trait 
Miss Martineau writes : 

^* One laughable peculiarity at the Brit- 
ish Legation (at Washington) was the 
ooniiision of tongues among the servants, 
who ask vou to take fish, flesh and fowl 
in Spanish, Italian, German, Dutch, Irish, 
or French. The foreign ambassadors are 
terribly plagued about servants. No 
American will wear livery, and there is no 
reason why anv American should. But 
the British ambassador must have livery 
servants. He makes what compromise he 
can, allowing his people to appear without 
livery out of doors, except on state occa- 
sions; but he is obliged to pick up his do- 
mestics from among foreigners who are 
in want of a subsistence for a short time, 
and are sure to go away as soon as they 
can find emplo3rment in which the wearing 
a livery is not a requisite.** 

Such was the repugnance to livery that 
policemen dressed lixe ordinary citizens. 
Even New York city did not give its po- 
lice a distinctive dress until 1^5. Other 
cities followed later, until now it would be 
difficult to distinguish the poUce force in 
any American city from the metropolitan 
police of Loudon. Coachmen* » uveries 
are less gaudy in America than in Europe. 



We have not vet adopted powdered-hured 
coachmen ana flunkevs with stufl^ed calves, 
nor brilliantly colorea coaches. 

I remember well that when the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company decided that 
conductors and passenger-train men upon 
its lines should pe distinguished from pas- 
sengers by a uniform official dress, senous 
doubts were entertained whether the re- 
Quirement would not lead to universal re- 
nisal to wear liveiy. In this case, as wiUi 
the police force, the obvious advantage of 
the men in authority being known at onoe 
by their uniform was finally recognised 
by the employees. 

It is a sentiment well worth humor- 
ing, however — this dislike to distinctive 
badges, except when clearly usefiiL ^ Un- 
less so, let republican citizens be inde- 
pendent and differ even in dress. 

There was scarcely a private carriage in 
Western cities in those days. People rode 
on horseback or in rude wagons, or, at 
best, in one-horse chaises. An old lady, 
living not long since, and one whom I 
knew well and nonorea, kept the first car- 
riage in Pittsburgh; and the lady who 
first had a ooach]Dian in liverv (he was a 
colored man fond of display) died only 
recently. If the dress, conveniences and 
homes of the people were of the simplest 
character, so was the food. It was, now- 
ever, verv cheap. Eggs were three half- 
penoe a dozen, and a le^ of lamb cost only 
a shilling. Foreign wine was so rare and 
costly as to be almost unknown. The im- 
portations of wine in 1831 amounted to 
only a million and a half dollars. Barter 
was a common mode of pa3rment Work- 
men, even in cities, received orders upon 
a store for their labor. Wages were gen- 
erally low. Laborers received sixty-two 
cents (three shillings) per day, and two 
dollars (eight shilling^) per day was long 
considered remarkably ni^h wages, and 
was ^ven only to very skilful workmen. 
Salanes were even lower in proportion. 
The late President of the great Pennsyl- 
vania Railway received only $1,500 (£300) 
per annum as late as 1855, wnen he was 
superintendent of the western division of 
the line. I was overwhelmed when, a.H 
his successor, I received £.50 more per 
annum. Notwithstanding low wag^, the 
regularity of work and tne simplicity of 
li^ enabled the people to save consider- 
able sums every year. 

Such as there was of fashion was in the 
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direction of the plainest living, and in o^ 
position to ostentation in residence, fiimi- 
ture, dress, food or equipage. It was re- 
publican to be plain, simnle. unaffected 
and of the people. Kia-gloves, dress 
coats and silk dresses were. Hardly known 
west of the Alleghenies. There were no 
millionaires in those dajrs. Men with fifty 
or a hundred thousand dollars (£10,000 to 
£20,000) were spoken of throughout the 
country as the millionaire is now. Indeed, 
there are probably more millionaires in 
New York citv to-day than there were 
men in the whole country in 1830 who 
were worth a hundred thousand dollars. 
The first pianoforte manufactory was 
founded in 1822, but was so insignificant 
that in 1853 it turned out only fifteen 
pianos a week. Few carriages were made 
till 1840. Works of art were rarely seen. 
The first picture gallerv of any conse- 
ciuence was that of the Pennsylvania 
Academy, Philadelphia, opened in 1811. 
Other cities remained till a recent date 
without important art collections. li- 
braries existed in colleges and in the pub- 
lic buildings of the State capital, but few 
<x)llections of books were accessible to the 
people. Previous to 1830 only three or 
four cities had such libraries, and these 
were unimportant 

In those days every village and country 
district had its universal genius who oould 
turn his hand to anything, from drawing 
a tooth to mending a clock. The doctor 
of divinity had usually the Unctions of 
doctor of medicine as well. The doctor 
of the body had no brother doctor of the 
soul ; he was both himself The lawyer 
was attorney, counsellor, real estate agent, 
banker and barrister in one. With in- 
<Teasing population, handicrafts and pro- 
fessions nave become specialized ; and 
<!ommunities, however small, are now ffcn- 
erally well supplied with men trained to 
their special vocations, to which they con- 
fine themselves. 

A community of toilers with an unde- 
veloped continent before them, and desti- 
tute of the refinement and elegancies of 
life — such was the picture presented by 
the Republic fiftv years ago. Contrasted 
with that of to-day we might almost con- 
clude that we were upon another planet 
and subject to different primary condi- 
tions. If the roads throughout the coun- 
try are yet poor compared with those of 
Europe, the need of good roads has been 



rendered less impNerative by the omnipres- 
ent railroad. It is the superiority or the 
iron highway in America which has di- 
verted attention from the country roads. 
Macaulav's test of the civilization of the 
people by the condition of their roads 
must be interpreted, in this age of steam, 
to include raiupads. Communication be- 
tween places is now cheaper and more 
comfortable than in any other country. 
Upon the principal railway lines the cars 
•—luxurious drawing-rooms by day and 
sleeping chambers by night — are ven- 
tilated by air, warmed and filtered in 
winter, and cooled in summer. ^ Passenger 
steamers upon the lakes and rivers are of 
sigantic^ size and models of elegance. 
The variety and quality of the food of the 
people of America excels that found else- 
where, and is a constant surprise to Eu- 
ropeans visiting the States. The dress of 
the people is now of the richest character 
— far beyond that of any other people, 
compared class for class. The comforts 
of tne average American home compare 
favorably witn those of other lands, while 
the residences of the wealthy classes are 
not eguaUed anywhere. The first-class 
American residence of to-day in all its ap- 
pointments excites the envy of the for- 
eigner. One touch of the electric button 
calls a messenger; two touches brinf^ a 
telegraph bo^; three summon a police- 
man ; four give the alarm of fire. Tele- 
§ hones are used to an extent hardly 
reamed of in Europe, the stables, ^- 
deners* houses and other outbuildings oe- 
ing connected with the mansion ; and the 
houscj) of friends are joined by the talking 
wire almost as often as houses of business. 
Speaking-tubes connect the drawing-room 
with the kitchen ; and the dinner is 
brought up ''piping hot'' by an elevator. 
Hot air and steam pipes are carried all 
over the house ; and by the turning of a 
tap the temperature of any room is regu- 
lated to suit the convenience of the ooca 
pant. The electric light is coming int^ 
use throughout the country as an addi- 
tional home comfort ^ Indeed there is no 
Ealaoe or great mansion in Europe with 
alf the conveniences and scientific ap- 
pliances which characterize the best 
American mansions. New York Central 
Park is no unworthy rival of Hyde Park 
and the Bois de Boulogne in its display 
of fine equipages ; and in winter the hun- 
dreds of graceful sleighs dashing along the 
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drives form a picture prettier than any- 
tbiDg London can boast. The opera 
houses, theatres and public halls of the 
country excel in magnificence those of 
other lands, if we esoejjt the later con- 
i-tructioDs in Paris and Vienna, with which 
the New York and Philadelphia opera 
houses ranL. The commercial exchanges, 
ami the imposing structureei of the life in- 
surance companies, newspaper buildings, 
hotels, and man^ edifioes built by wealthy 
firms, not only in New York, but in the 
cities of the West, never fail to excite the 
European's surprise. The postal system 
is equal in every respect to that of Eu- 
rope. Mails are taken up by express 
trains, sorted on board, and dropped at 
all important points without stopping. 
Ijetteis are delivered several times a day 
in everv considerable town. The uniform 
rata oi postage fitr all distances^ oflen 
exceeding three thousand miles, is only 
two cents (one penny) per ounce. 

In aho^t^ the conditions of life in 
American cities may be said to have ap- 

Eroximated those of Britain during the 
ity years of which ne arc speaking. 
Year oy year, as the population advances, 
the general standard of coiufurt in the 
smaller Western cities rises to that of the 
East Herbert Spencer was astonished 
beyond measure at what he saw in Ameri- 
can cities. " Such books as I had looked 
into," said he "had given me no ade- 
quate idea of the immense developments 
of material civilization which I have every- 
where found. The extent, wealth and 
magnificence of your cities, and especially 
the splendor of New York, have alto- 
gether astonished me. Though I have 
not visited the wonder of the West. 
Olticago, yet some of yotir minor modem 
pl^es, such as Cleveland, have su£Bcicntly 
uuazed me, by the marvellous results of 
one generation's activity. Occasionally, 
when I have been in places of some ten 
thousand inhabitants, where the telephone 
is in general use, I have felt somewhat 
■shamed of our own unenterprisinK towns ; 
many of which, of fifly thousand iahabi- 
UntB and more, make no use of it" 
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I am about to do what I have never 
done — what has probably never been done 
by any other person in this chapsL I 
propose to _give you a political speech, hut 
not a partisan speech ; indeed, I hardlj- 
think you will be able to guess, from any- 
thing I say. to which of the two groat 
political parties I belong. 

I do not go to the Bible for a t£xt — 
though there are many passages in the 
Holy Scriptures which would answer my 
purpose veiy well — but I take for my text 
the following passage from the will of Mr. 

"And especially I desire that by every 
proper means, a j)ure attachment to onr 
republican institutions, and to the sacred 
rights of conscience as guaranteed by our 
happy Constitution, shall be formed and 
fostered in the minds of the scholars." 

A few weeks ago our city was filled to 
overflowing with strangers. They isut? 
from all parts of the land, and some from 
distant parts of the world. Our railwnyx. 
and steamboats were crowded to their ut- 
mostcapacity. Ourstreclsworelhronged ; 
our hotels and many private dwellings were 
liill. It was said that there were naif a 
million of strangers here. Tlie ^vsident 
of the United States, the members of the 
Cabinet, many members of the national 
Senate and House of Representatives, the 
General of the army and many other 
generals, the highest navy officers, iudgefi 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States and of the State courts, the Qot- 
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ernors of most of the States — each with 
his staff — soldiers and sailors of the United 
States, and many regiments of State troops 
(the Girard College cadets among them)-— 
a military and naval display of twenty-tive 
thousand men— representatives of foreign 
states, an exhibition of the industrial and 
mechanic arts, in a procession miles in 
extent, such as was never seen in all the 
world before J receptions and banquets, 
public and private ; a general suspension 
of most kinds of business. 

All this occurred in the streets of oiir 
city only a few weeks ago. What did it 
mean? 

It was the One Hundredth Anniversary 
of the adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, and it was considered to be 
an event of such importance that it was 
well worth while to pause in our daily 
work * to give holiday to our schools ; to 
still tne busy hum of industry ; to stop 
the wheels of commerce; to close our 
places of business. 

One hundred years ago the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America was 
adopted in this city. 

What had been our government before 
this ? Up to July, 1 776, there had been 
thirteen colonies, all under the govern- 
ment of Great Britain. In the lapse of 
time the people of these colonies, owing 
alle^ance to the king of England, ana 
subjected to certain taxes which they had 
no voice in considering and imposing, be- 
cause they had no representation in the 
Parliament which laid the taxes, became 
discontented and rebellious, and in a con- 
vention which sat in our own city of Phila- 
delphia, on the 4th of Jul V, 1776, they 
united in a Declaration of Independence 
of Great Britain, and announced the thir- 
teen colonies as Free, Sovereign and Inde- 
pendent States. 

This, however, was only a declaration ; 
and it took seven lon^ vears of exhausting 
and terrible war (whicn would have been 
longer still but for the timely aid of the 
French nation) to secure that independence 
and have it acknowledged by the govern- 
ments of Eun)pc. 

Before the declaration, each of the colo- 
nics had a State government and a written 
constitution, for tne regulation of its inter- 
nal affairs. Now these colonies had become 
States, with the necessity upon them (not 
at first admitted by all) of a general com- 
pact or agreement, by which the States, 



while maintaining their independence in 
many things, should become a confeder- 
ated or general government. 

More than a year passed before the 
Constitution, which the convention agreed 
upon, was adopted by a sufficient number 
of the States to make it binding on all the 
thirteen. 

Now, what is the Constitution? How 
does it differ from the laws which the 
Congress enacts every winter in Wash- 
ington? 

first let me speak of other nations. 
There are two kinds of government in the 
world — monarchical and republican. And 
there are two kmds of monarchies — abso- 
lute and limited. An absolute monarch, 
whether he be called emperor or king, 
rules by his personal will — his will is the 
law. One of the most perfect illustrations 
of absolute or personal government is seen 
on board any ship, where the will of the 
chief officer, whether admiral or captain, 
or whatever his rank, is, and must be, the 
law. From his orders, his decisions, there 
is no appeal until the ship reaches the 
shore, when he himself comes under the 
law. This is a very ancient form of gov- 
ernment, now known in very few countries 
calling themselves civilized. 

The other kind of monarchy is limited 
^ a constitution, unwritten, as in Great 
Britain, or %mritten,a& in some other na- 
tions of Europe. In these countries the 
sovereigns are under a constitution ; in 
some instances with hardly as much power 
as our President They are not a law unto 
themselves, but are under the common 
law. 

^ The other kind of government is repub- 
lican, democratic or representative. It is, 
as was happilv said on the field of Gettys- 
burg, long arter the battle, by President 
Lincoln, a government of the people, 
by the people, far the people." These 
few plain words are well wortn remember- 
ing— ** of," '*by,'* *^ for "the people. 
These are the traits which distinguish oar 
government from all kinds of monarchies, 
whether absolute or limited, hereditary or 
elective. 

Afler the war between Germany and 
Franco, in 1870, the German kingdoms 
of Prussia, Hanover, Saxony, Wurtem- 
hevf^ Bavaria, with certain small princi- 
palities, each with its hereditary sovereign, 
were consolidated or confederated as the 
German empire, and the king of Proasia^ 
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the present Frederick William, was 
crowned emperor of Germany. 

France, however, after that war, having 
had enough of kings and emperors, 
adopted the republican form of govern- 
ment So that now there are three re- 
Imblics in Europe, viz., Fhmce, Switzer- 
and, and a little territory on the east 
coast of Italy, San Marino. 

So that almost all of Europe, all of 
Asia, and all of Africa (except Liberia), 
and the islands of Australia^ and the 
northern part of North America (except 
Alaska), are under the government of 
monarchs; while the three countries of 
Europe already mentioned, and our own 
country, and Mexico, and the Central 
American States, and all South America 
except Brazil (and some small parts of 
the coast of South America under British 
rule), are republics.' 

Now let us come back to our own gov- 
ernment and see what it is, and whether it 
is better than any form of monarchy ; and 
if so, why. 

What is the Constitution of the United 
States? The first clause in it is the best 
answer I can give : 

** We, the people of the United States, 
in order to ronn a more perfect union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure 
the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of 
America.'* 

Then follow the articles and sections 
setting forth the principles on which it 
was proposed to build up a nation in this 
western world. The thirteen states each 
hod its constitution and its laws, but this 
instrumetU was intended to serve as the 
foundation of the general government 
Until these states had formed their con- 
stitutions there was no republican govern- 
ment in the world except Switzerland and 
San Marino, and these lived only on the 
sufferance of their powerful monarchical 
neighbors. All Soutn America was under 
Spanish rule, and Mexico was a monarchy. 

The great principle of a republic is that 
people have a right to choose their own 

'One of oar most diatinguiahed citisemi nid some 
jmxt^g' that he belleTed the tendency of things was 
townrdi the English langtu^^, the Chrintian religioa, 
4Im1 rvpabUcan guTemment for the human race. 



rulers, and ought to do it The divine 
right of hereditary monarchy we deny. It 
is oft«n said, that the English government 
is as free as ours ; but it is not quite true, 
and will not be true until every citizen is 
peimitted to vote for his rulers. Whether 
so much liberty is perfectly safe for all 
people is well open to question ; but it is a 
fact here, and if people would only behave 
themselves properly there would be no 
danger whatever in it. And if there is 
danger here, it comes not from native-bom 
citizens trained under our free institutions. 
The sun does not shine on a broader, 
fairer land than this; and under that 
divine Providence, without whose gracious 
aid we could not have achieved and cannot 
maintain our Constitution, we have noth- 
ing whatever to fear for the present or to 
dread in the future, but the evil men 
among us — the Anarchists and Socialists, 
the scum and offsoouring of Europe-^- 
who, with no fear of Grod before their 
eyes, so far forget the high aims of this 
government and their own obligations to 
It as to seek to overthrow its very foun- 
dations. 

The highest and best types of monarch- 
ical governments are in Europe, and it is 
with such that we seek comparison when 
we insist that ours is better. 

Monarchies are hereditary. They de- 
scend from father to the oldest son, and to 
the oldest son of the oldest son where there 
are sons. England has rejoiced in two 
female^ sovereigns at least, Elizabeth and 
Victoria, the nresent sovereign ; but they 
came to the throne because there was no 
son in either case to inherit The heir 
apparent, whatever his character or want 
of character, must reign when the sover- 
eign dies ; because, as they say, he rules 
by divine right W^e insist on electing our 
President for a term of years, and if we 
like him we give him another term : if 
we do not like him, we drop him ana try 
another. 

I wish the term of office of the Presi- 
dent were longer, and that he could serve 
only one term. Perhaps it will come to 
that ; and I think he would be a more 
independent, a better official under this 
condition. 

What is the difference between the 
Constitution and the laws ? 

The Constitution is the ^reat charter 
under which, and within which, the laws 
are made. No law that Congress may 
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pass is worth the paper it is printed on if 
It is contrary to tne Constitution. Such 
laws have been passed ignorantly, and 
have died. 

A veiy simple illustration is at hand. 
The constitution of this College is Mr. 
Girard's will. This is our charter. The 
laws which the Directors make must be 
within the provisions of the will or thev 
will not stand. For instance, the will 
directs that none but orphans can be ad- 
mitted here ; and the courts have decided 
that a child without a father is an orphan. 
The Directors, therefore, cannot admit 
the child who has a father livinii;. The 
will says that only boys can be aomitted ; 
therefore no law that the Directors can 
make will admit a girl. Nor can the Di- 
rectors make a law which will admit a 
<x)lored boy ; nor a boy under six nor over 
ten years of age ; nor a boy bom anjnp^here 
except in certain states of our country — 
Pennsylvania, New York and Louisiana. 
It would be unconstitutional. I think 
now you see the difference between the 
Constitution and the laws. 

Now, again, is our government better 
than a monarchy ? and why ? 

Because the men of the present time 
make it, and are not bound by the tradi- 
tions of far-off times. There are improve- 
ments in the science of frovemment as in 
all other human inventions, as the cen- 
turies come and go. Man is progressive ; 
he would not be worth caring for if he 
were not. If the present age has not pro- 
duced a higher and better ofevelopment in 
all essentials, it is our own fault, and is 
not because men were perfect in the past 
or cannot be better in the present or in 
the future. Therefore when our Consti- 
tution is believed not to meet the require- 
ments of the present day there is a way to 
amend it, although that way is so hedjy^ed 
up that it cannot possibly be altered with- 
out ample time for consideration. As a 
matter of fact the Constitution has been 
altered or amended fifteen times since its 
adoption ; and it will be changed or 
amended as oflen as the needs of the 
people require it. 

We iKjlieve our form of ffovemment to 
be better than any monarchy because the 
petppie cfio()9€ their ovm lawmakers. The 
Congress is composed of two houses or 
chambers : the members of the Senate, 
chosen by the legislatures of the states, 
twa from each state, to serve for six years ; 



the members of the House of Represent- 
atives (chosen by the citizens), who sit for 
two years only unless re-elected. The 
Senate is supposed to be the more 
conservative body, not easily moved by 
popular clamor ; while the Represent- 
atives, chosen directly and recently by the 
voters, are supposed to know the immedi- 
ate wants of the people. The thought of 
two houses grew probably from the two 
houses of the British parliament. 

We cannot have an hereditary legislaJhtre 
like the House of Lords in the British 
parliament, whose members sit as the 
sovereign rules, by divine right, as they 
say; and with the same result in some 
instances: for the sovereign may be a 
mere figure-head, or only the nominal 
ruler, while the cabinet is the real govern- 
ment, and the House of Lords long a^ 
sunk far below the House of Commons m 
real influence. There is no better reason 
for this than the fact that the people have 
nothing to do with the House of Lords 
and the sovereign, except to depose and 
scatter them when they choose to rise in 
their power and assert themselves. 

We can have no orders of nobility under 
our Constitution. There can be no privi- 
leged class. All men are equal under 
the law. I do not mean that all persons 
are equal in all respects. Divine Prov- 
idence has made us unequal. Some 
are endowed naturally with the highest 
mental and physical gifls and distinctions ; 
some are strong and others weak. This 
has always been so and always vrill be so. 
Some have inherited or acquired riches, 
while others have to labor dili^entl^ to 
make a bare living. Some have inherited 
their high culture and gentle manners and 
noble instincts, which, in a general sense, 
we sometimes call culture; and others 
have to acquire all this for themselves, — 
and it is not very easv to get it. So there 
is no such thing as absolute equalitv, and 
cannot be ; but before the law, in the en- 
jo3rment of our rights and in the undis- 
turbed possession of what we have, we 
are all equal, as we could not be under a 
monarchy. Here there is no legal bar to 
success ; all places are open to all. 

There can be no law of primogeniture 
under our Constitution, dv this law. 
which still prevails m England, the eldest 
son inherits the titles and estates of the 
father, while the younger sons and all the 
daughters must be provided for in other 
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vfuyn. Homo oi tho Hons aro put in the 
(*lMir(fh^ ill tlio aniiy or tho navy, or in the 
iimi'otmuitm, h\\v\\ aa law and medicine* 
ImL li iri v«*r>' rare jndoiMl that any son of 
a iHihlci hfMiw) iH willinff to engage in any 
kind of hunintiHH or tnuU\ for they are not 
HO Weill tluKight of if they become trades- 

'riiorci (un Im no utatf cAwrrA, no ettab- 
h'Mhmmt, undor our Constitution. In 
KuKland tho Kpi!)ot>paI Church, and in 
HiHiiliind I ho iTosbylorian Church, arc 
ctHtahlmhcMl by law ; and until within the 
laat aov«»nt<HMi yoars^ the (^hurch of Rng- 
iuhil waM by law i^stablishod in Ireland, 
anil it ia now (Vtlablishoil in Wales ; and 
in othor ivmntrios of Kuro|>e tho Roman 
Calholio Churv'h and the Luthojun Church 
and tho tJnvk i'^hurch are established by 
law 1 n tvMint rios whore t here is a national 
oh«n»h it dorivt^s moiv or less of it* sup- 
\>\\T\ \\\m\ tjixine the iHH>plo. many of 
whtmi do not U^k^ng to it ; but in this 
land tbot\^ i> no establishe«i chuivh. and 
fhotv nox^oroan l>e» let us hope and be- 
liovo 

Tndor our form of pjvemment weneed 
no *f.>tii?i'*io iirm^f. \Ve owt* this partly 
U\ tho Imoi that w\^ are Si> is^^latM got>> 
]eraphiiVill.v that we do ni^t neoii to Vloi^p 
an annx\ \ heard the general oV our 
ani<v Na>\ a ah^wi time agxv that the reg- 
uW amvv of the Tnit^) Stat<>s is a tkiion 
-H^nl> i'XiXV men. vVou sas as man>' 
I4\\^i\» a ll^w mtvks a^ in v>ne da>' as are 
in all •Mxr am\>- > "The rwd amn\" he 
a«)tl<vi *'w <vMW)x>i»^i of exvT>' able ivv)m\) 
o>li»9f«n . f»^r all are rwi*i>' to volunt^vr in 
ihe fii*v of a *\>wim»^n enemy * l>ur ter- 
ril«^T> IS imwoTweb Urjw alnNi%i>* aiK) it 
mill ^xr^NbabK be larger, but it will rn^t 
lufftm be enUrgifsi as the rwuh of w*r 
\V hen wr Kv%k at the nati«^ns o?* Ki^T^^)v. 
and 3»tv the n«menMr nurnVr* *^f r.^evi in 
thou >4ai>«btvg aiww^ wt oant help 
lba)A)i\f; i*»M thAi ifc-e are se^\aTAi<\i tV,%m 
lho*w Kx tho *ide Vtknn.^ ar»,^ tbst ^uv 
Ki^x-e a »vpwiCKTa« g^M-rr^moni ayt.i S*xt 
*>«^ tontpjAu.Nn to w\A .M^eT toT'.':t,^'x . an.; 
atv *>»^l l;l%\\ to iv jiua.^e.> *.i'- sy^x 

,uiiV^\ \x\ the »m*.nTv »M* ^>',^^»l )\l':Jji..v.. 
U<t>i-)i)«i;x K»>9>>>A. ^«>*^^^aK *UvX. IV.l'i.x. 

,'.^«r. •■'^^.^: 4 In* ,H,*r.x mi W.; .%; ihi" >*.»/ s^».; 
''\M» »!•,' ,■'.; "X4, «> ,\* ,\^n■n*o^v »»:*.l IV'V •: 



oocupations makes it necessary to emplojr 
women to do work which in our oountiy 
women are never asked to do. I have- 
seen a woman drawing a boat on a canals 
and a man sitting on the deck of that boat 
smoking his pipe and steering the boat. 
I have seen a woman with a huge load of" 
fresh hay upon her head, and a man walk- 
ing by her side and carrying his sc^^he. 
I nave seen women voked with dogs to 
carts, carrying the loads that here would be 
nut in a cart and drawn by a horse. I 
nave seen women canying the hod for 
masons on their heads, filled with stone 
and mortar. I have seen women carrying 
huge Wkets of manure on their backs to 
the field, and young girls breaking stone 
on the highway. Did you ever hear oF 
such thinj» here ? See what a difference ! 
The men in the army eat up the substance 
which the women produce from the 
soil. 

But nowhere else in the worid is the 
diffnity of hbor recognized as here. 
Tiiev do not know the meaning of the 
worcU. For in most oth^ countries H ia 
cx>n^dered undignified, if not unjreoted, 
to be engaged in labor of anjr kind. A 
man who is not able to live without work 
is hanitv eonsider»i a gentleman. To 
work with the hands is d^rading. is whmi 
ought to be done by oommon people on)y« 
and by people who are pot fit to associate 
with pmtlemen and ladies. It is not an ii» 
this <\>untTT. Here, a man who is wett 
oi)\K!ated arrd well Kchave^ and upright 
ami honvximble in his dealings with men, 
who mhiTsiTws his mind by nndinc and 
obwrmtion. anii is oarefio] «>f ihe i»ag«* 
of gtvvi Stvieiy. is fit <\"«npanv for any one. 
He mav rise tc* ariy plarsc viThin the rift 
of his tiTh^w-riiijiens. and adorn it Tlim 
is n*^t s.^ eWwhoTY. Ani think of a joquir 
c-ri har.i]y i>T:t .^:' her teens, with ik» speoM 
^T>rparMisvr: for 5^rh a iifoiiKUoiii. bos ed- 
^j.TjitAi aT>3 a*voin:7^b>Sei, twocainc tke> 
^trV vNf the }>v5o.vr « i>f the Unn«i >rai«» 
*r».i rkn-^x-iiwc 'beirael'f eswirvV worthy oT 
;>At V,^. Tx.Tscrw ■ C\"asji any eohcr 
»x^'i^T»Tri nfxsr.'»V. t.V."is * 

N.-ii^^>.j;: i> thf (ffiKn otf al this f^^ ^^- 
,rMj' »^•'':h.^vic^: tf«i a.r^.'n: .it. 'he T^Ki^pJe? 
V\ , .. '! >. "i.^: 7." Sf ,Sf»Ti»<»£ :V.« ;h<!iv ar^ 
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•young people. There is not as much re- 
spect and reverence tor age and for those 
«DOve us, and fur the other Hex, as there 
ought to be. Young people are veiy 
rude at times, when they snould always 
■be polite to their supenois in age or posi- 
tion. At a little eitj in Bavana the Days 
ooinine out of school one day all lifted 
their hats to me, a stranger I That would 
be BQ astuuading thing in a Philadelphia 
Street t In riding in tne nei^hborhora of 
the city here, if I speak civilly to a boy 
by the roadside, 1 am just as likely as not 
40 get an impudent answer. 

But in spite of these defects, which we 
hope will never be seen in a Girard Col- 
lege boy, the true effect of truning under 
our republican institutions is to make men. 
There is a wider, freer, fuller development 
of what is iu man than is known elsewhere. 
Man is much more likely to become self- 
reliant, self-dependent, vigorous, skilful, 
here — not knowing how high he may rise, 
and consciously or unconsciously preparing 



does she uicet the rcnpect that belongs to 
tier ? Where else in the world do women 
find occupation in government offices, on 
ecboot boards, at the head of charitable 
and educational institutions? With few 
exceptions, such as Ginon College, where 
are there in any other country sueh col- 
leges as Vassar or Wellesley, and as the 
Woman's Medical College, almost under 
the walls of our own ? 

I have already kept yon loo long. But 
a few words and I am done. I am 
moved by the injunction of Mr. Girard in 
his will not only to say these things, but 
by this grave consideration also : every 
boy who hears me to-day, within fil^eeu 
years, if he lives, unless he is cut off by 
crime from the privilege, will be a voter. 
Vou will go to the polls to cast your votes 
for those who are to have the conduct of 
the government in all its parts. I want 
to make you feel, if I can, the high des- 
tiny that awaits you. You are distinctive 
in this resi>ect — you are all American boys. 
This can be said of no other assembly as 
lar^e as this in all this broad land. Yon 
have it in your power, and I want to help 
you to it, and God will if you ask him — 
you have it in your power to become 
American gentlemen. And I believe that 
an American genllonan is the very high- 
est type of man. 



God, ^ve DB men. A time like tU« d«inandi 
StroDg miadi, great heart*, true bdtii and 

ready handi: 
Men whom thelnit of office does not kill; 

Hen whom tbe ipoili of office cannat buy; 
Mea who poaaess opluions and a will ; 

Men who have honor, mea who will not lie; 
Heu who can etaiid before s demagogne 

And eonrn his treacherona flaturiei without 
winking ; 
Tail men, ■an.erowned, who live above the Ibg 

In public duty and in private thinking. 
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If I were to look over the whole world 
to find out the country moet richly en- 
dowed with all the wealth, power, and 
beauty that nature can bestow — in some 
parts a very Paradise on earth — I should 
point to India. If I were asked under 
what sky the human mind has most fully 
developed some of its choicest gifla, has 
most deeph' pondered on the greBl«8t 
problems of life, and has found solutions 
of some of them which well deserve the 
attention even of tboae who have studied 
Plato and Kant — I should point to India. 
And if I were to uk myself irom whut 
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literature we, here in Europe, we who 
have been nurtured ahnost exclusively on 
the thoughts of Greeks and Romans, and 
of one Semitic race— ^the Jewish — may 
draw that corrective which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more per- 
fect, more comprehensive, more universal, 
in fact, more truly human — a life not for 
this life onlyj but a transfi^red and eter- 
nal life — agam I should pomt to India. 

I know you will be surprised to hear 
me say this. I know that more particu- 
larly those who have spent many years of 
active life in Calcutta, or Bombay^ oi 
Madras, will be horror-struck at the idea 
that the humanity they meet with there, 
whether in the bazaars or in the oourte or 
justice, or in so-called native society, 
should be able to teach its any lessons. 

Let me, therefore, explain at once to 
my friends who may have lived in India 
for 3jears, as civil servants, or officers, or 
missionaries, or merchants, and who ought 
to know a great deal more of that country 
than one who has never set foot on the 
soil of Ary&varta, that we are speaking of 
two very different Indias. I am thinking 
chiefly of India such as it was a thousancT 
two thousand, it mav be three thousand 
years ago : thejr think of the India of to- 
day. And affain, when thinking of the 
India of tOHiav, they remember chiefly 
the India of Calcutta, Bombay, or Madras, 
the India of the towns. I look to the 
India of the village communities, the true 
India of the Indians. 

What I wish to show to you, I mean 
more especially the candidates for the 
India Civil Service, is that this India of a 
thousand, or two thousand, or three thou- 
sand years ago, aye, the India of to-day 
also, if only you knew where to look for 
it, is full of problems, the solution of which 
concerns all of us, even us in this Europe 
of the nineteenth century. 

If you have acquired any special tastes 
here m England, you will find plenty to 
satisfy them in India ; and whoever has 
learnt to take an interest in any of the 
great problems that occupy the best 
thinkers and workers at home, need cer- 
tainly not be afraid of India proving to 
him an intellectual exile. 

If you care for geology, there is work 
for you from the Himalayas to Ceylon. 

If ^ou are fond of botany, there is a 
flora rich enough for many Hookers. 

If you are a zoologist, think of Haeckel, 



who is just now rushing through IndiaD 
forests and dredging in Indian seas, and 
to whom his stay in India is like the re- 
alization of the brightest dream of his- 
life. 

If 3rou are interested in ethnology, why 
India is like a living ethnological museum. 

If you are^ fond of archsdology, if vou 
have ever assisted at the opening of a bar> 
row in England, and know the delight of 
finding a nbula, or a knife, or a flint, in a 
heap of rubbish, read only General Cftn- 
ningham^s Annual Reports of the Archasr 
ological Survey of India, and you will be 
impatient for the time when you can take 
your spade and bring to light the ancient 
Vih^ras or colleges built by the Buddhist 
monarohs of Inoia. 

If ever ^ou amused yourselves with col- 
lecting coins, why the soil of India teems- 
with coins — Persian, Carian, Thracian, 
Parthian, Greek. Macedonian, Scythian, 
Roman,' and Mohammedan. When War- 
ron Hastings was governor-general, an 
earthen pot was found on the bank of a 
river, in the province of Benares, contain- 
ing 172 goldf Darics.' Warren Hastings 
considered himself as making the most 
munificent present to his masters that he 
might ever nave it in his power to send 
them, by presenting those ancient coins to 
the Court of Directors. The story is that 
they were sent to the melting-pot. At all 
events they had disappeared when War- 
ron Hastings returned to England. It 
rests with you to prevent the revival of 
such vandalism. 

In one of the last numbers of the 
Asiatic Journal of Bengal you may read 
of the discovery of a treasure as noh in 
gold almost as some of the tombs opened 
by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenas; nay, I 
should add, perhaps not quite unconnected 
with some of tne treasures found at 
Mykense, yet hardly any one has taken 
notice of it in England ! 

The study of mythology has assumed 
an entirely new character, chiefly owing to 
the light that has been thrown on it by 
the ancient Vedic mythology of India. 



1 PU»9 (VI. 26) tells ng that In his (Uy the anmuU 
drain of ballion into India, in return for her Talaabl» 
produce, reached tlie immeniio amount of ** flve ban> 
dred and fifty millions of sesterces.** See E. Thoma^ 
The Jndiam fioAord, p. 13. 

•Cunninghain, in the Jomrmal o/ tk$ Arialk flbi<i% ^ 
Befig<a (1881), p. 184. 
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But though the foundation of a true 
science of mjrthology has been laid, all the 
detail has still to be worked out, and oould 
be worked out nowhere better than in 
India. 

Even the study of fables owes its new 
life to India, from whence the various 
mictions of fables have been traced at 
vanous times and through various chan- 
nels from East to West' Buddhism is 
now known to have been the principal 
source of our legends and parables. But 
here, too, many problems still wait for 
their solution. Think, for instance, of the 
allusion ' to the fable of the donkey in the 
lion's skin, which occurs in Plato's Cra- 
tylm. Was that borrowed from the East? 
Or take the fable of the weasel changed 
by Aphrodite into a woman who, when 
she saw a mouse, could not refrain from 
making a spring at it This, too, is very 
like a Sanskrit fable, but how, then, could 
it have been brought into Greece early 
enough to appear in one of the comedies 
of Strattis, about 400 B. c. ?• Here, too, 
there is still plenty of work to do. 

We may go back even iurther into 
antiquity, and still find strange coinci- 
dences between the legends of India and 
the legends of the AVest, without as yet 
being able to say how they travelled, 
whether from East to West, or from West 
to East That at the time of Solomon 
there was a channel of communication 
open between India, and Svria, and Pal- 
estine, is established bevond doubt, I be- 
lieve, by certain Sanskrit words which 
occur in the Bible as names of articles of 
export from Ophir, articles such as ivoiy, 
apes, peacocks, and sandal- wood, which, 
taken together, could not have been ex- 



1 See BeUcUd fSuoyt, Vol. I., p. SOO, **The Migimtion 
of Fables. " 

< CnUylut, 411 A : " Still, M I h»Ye pot on the lioa*s 
fikin, I muRt not be faint-heHrted.'* Povibly, however, 
this may refer to Ilerculet, and not to the fkble of the 
donkey in the lion's or the tiger's skin. In the HUopO' 
dua, a donkfy, being nearly starred, is sent by his 
master into a cornfield to fued. In order to shield him 
he puts a tiger's skin on him. All goes well till a 
watchman aiipmaches, hiding himself under his gray 
ruat, and trying to shoot the tiger. The donkey thinks 
it is a gray female donkey, begins to bray, and is killed. 
On a similar fable In JEixtp, see B«$^«if, Pantwekalamlra^ 
Vol. I., p. 463 ; M. M. StIteUd Asoys, Vol. I., p. 613. 

I See /Vo^nMwIa Oomie. (Didot), p. 80S; fini/!fy, I. c. 
Vol. I , p. 374. 



ported from any country but India. ^ Nor 
IS there any reason to suppose that the 
commercial intercourse between India, the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, and the Med- 
iterranean was ever completely interrupted, 
even at the time when the Book of King» 
is supposed to have been written. 

Now, you remember the judgment of 
Solomon, which has always been admired 
as a proof of great legal vrisdom among 
the Jews.* I must confess that, not hav- 
ing a legal mind, I never could suppre£» a 
certain shudder when reading the decision 
of Solomon : *^ Divide the living child in 
two, and ffive half to the one, and half to 
the other. * 

Let me now tell you the same story as- 
it is told by the Buddhists, whose sacred 
Canon is frill of such legends and parables. 
In the Kanjur, which is the Tibetan trans- 
lation of the Buddhist Tripitoka, we like- 
wise read of two women who claimed each 
to be the mother of the same child. The 
king, after listening to their quarrels for a 
long time, gave it up as hopeless to 
settle who was the real mother. U^n 
this Vif&khft stepped forward and said: 
'' What is the use of examining and cross- 
examining these women ? Let them take 
the boy and settle it among themselv^'* 
Thereupon both women fell on the child, 
and when the fight became violent, the 
child was hurt and began to cry. Then 
one of them let him go, because she could 
not bear to hear the child cry. 

That settled the question. The kinir 

gave the child to the true mother, and 
ad the other beaten with a rod. 
This seems to me, if not the more 
primitive, yet the more natural form of 
the story — showing a deeper knowledge 
of human nature, and more wisdom than 
even the wisdom of Solomon.* 

Many of you may have studied not onlr 
languages, but also the Science of Lan- 
guage, and is there any country in which, 
some of the most important problems of 
that science, say only the nx)wth and de- 
cay of dialects, or the possible mixture of 

* Ltdmrm on tk§ SHswos o/Xawyof, Vol. I., p. 231. 
» I Kings ill. S5. 

* See some excellent remarks on this rahlMt In Bhji 
Darlds* BtutdkM Bbrlk Storin, Vol. L, pp. zlil and xUr. 
The learned scholar gives another Tanion of the storj 
fhMn a Singhalese translation of the OAtaka, dating 
from the fourteenth century, and ha exprasssa a bo|i» 
that M. FbasbSU will won pablMi tk« PIU orifinnL 
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languages, with regard not only to words, 
but to grammatical elements also, can be 
studied to greater advantage than among 
the Aryan, the Dravidian and the Munda 
inhabitants of India, when brought in 
contact with their various invaders and 
conquerors, the Greeks, the Yue-tchi, the 
Arabs, the Persians, the Moguls, and lastly 
tiie English. 

Again, if you are a student of Juris- 
pruuence, there is a history of law to be 
explored in India, very different irom 
what is known of the history of law in 
Greece, in Rome, and in Germany, jjet 
both by its contrasts and by its similarities 
full of suggestions to the student of Com- 
parative Jurisprudence. New materials 
are being discovered every year, as, for 
instance, the so-called Dharma or Sama- 
y&Mrika Si2tras, which have supplied the 
materials for the later metrical law-books, 
such as the famous Ijaws of Manu. What 
was once called *'Thc Code of Ijaws of 
Manu." and confidently referred to 1200, 
or at least 500 B. c, is now hesitatingly 
referred to perhaps the fourth century 
A. D., and called neither a Code, nor a 
(yode of liaws, least of all, the Code of 
fjaws of Manu. 

If you have learnt to aj)preciate the 
value of recent researches mto the ante- 
cedents of all laws, namely the foundation 
and /q'owth of the simplest political com- 
munities — and nowhere could you have 
had better opportunities for it than here 
at Cambridge — ^you will find a field of 
observation opened before you in the still 
existing village estates in India that will 
amply repay careful research. 

And take that which, afler all, whether 
we confess or deny it, we care for more in 
this life than for anything else^nay , which 
is often far more cared for by those who 
deny than by those who confess — take 
that which supports, pervades, and directs 
all our acts and thoughts and hopes — 
without which there ctm be neither village 
community nor empire, neither custom 
nor laWj neither right nor wrong — ^take 
that which, next to language, has most 
firmly fixed the specific and permanent 
barrier between man and beast — which 
alone has made life possible and bearable, 
and which, as it is the deepest, though 
oden hidden spring of individual life, is 
also the foundation of all national Hie, — 
the historv of all histories, and yet the 
mystery of all mysteries^take religion, 



and where can vou study its true origin, 
its natural growth, and its inevitable decay 
better than in India, the home of Brah- 
manism, the birthplace of Buddhism, and 
the refuge of Zoroastrianism, even now 
the mother of new superstitions — and why 
not, in the future, the regenerate child of 
the purest faith, if onlj[ purified from the 
dust of nineteen centuries ? 

You will find yourselves everywhere in 
India between an immense past and an 
immense future, with opportunities such 
as the old world coula but seldom, if 
ever, offer you. Take any of the burning 
questions of the day — popular education, 
higher education, parliamentary repre- 
sentation, codification of laws, finance, 
emigration, poor-law, and whether you 
have an3rthing to teach and to try, or any- 
thing to observe and to learn, India will 
supply you with a laboratory such as 
exists nowhere else. That very Sanskn.t, 
the study of which may at first seem jo 
tedious to you and so useless, if only you 
will carry it on as you may carry it on 
here at Cambridge better than anywhere 
else, will open before you large layers of 
literature, as yet almost unknown and 
unexplored, and allow you an insight into 
strata of thought deeper t^han^ any you 
have known before, and rich in lessons 
that appeal to the deepest sympathies of 
the human heart. 

Depend upon it if only you can make 
leisure, you will nnd plenty of woifk in 
India tor your leisure hours. 

India is not, as you may imagine, a dis- 
tant, strange, or, at the very utmost, a 
curious country. India for the fntore 
belongs to £urope, it has its place in the 
Indo-European world, it has its place in 
our own history, and in what is the very 
life of history, the history of the human 
mind. 

You know how some of the best talent 
and the noblest genius of our age has 
been devoted to the study of the develop- 
ment of the outward or material worid, 
the growth of the earth, the first appear- 
ance of living cells, their combination and 
differentiation leading up to the beginning 
of organic life, and its steady progress 
from the lowest to the hijghest stages. Is 
there not an inward and intellectual world 
also which has to be studied in its his- 
torical development, from the first appear- 
ance of preaicative and demonstrative 
roots, their combination and differentia- 
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lion, leading up to the beffinniDg of 
rational thoughts in its steaay progress 
from the lowest to the highest stages? 
And in that study of the history ot the 
human mind, in that study of ourselves, 
of our true selves, India occupies a place 
second to no other country. Whatever 
sphere of the human mind you ma^ 
select for your special study, whether it 
be language, or religion, or mythology, or 
philosophy, whether it be laws or cus- 
toms, nrimitive art or primitive science, 
everywhere, you have to go to India, 
whether you like it or not, because some 
of the most valuable and most instructive 
materials in the history of man are treas- 
ured up in India, and India only. 

And while thus trying to explain to 
those whose lot will soon be cast in India 
the true position which that wonderful 
country holds or ought to hold in universal 
history, I may perhaps be able at the 
same time to appeal to the sympathies of 
other members of this University, bv 
showing them how imperfect our knowl- 
edge of universal history, our insight into 
the development of the human intellect, 
must always remain, if we narrow our 
horizon to the history of Greeks and 
Romans, Saxons and Celts, with a dim 
background of Palestine, Egypt, and Baby- 
lon, and leave out of sight our nearest intel- 
lectual relatives, the Aryans of lndi«, the 
I'ramers of the most wonderful lan^age, 
the Sanskrit, the fellow-workers in the 
conHtniction of our fundamental concepts, 
the fathers of the most natural of natural 
religions, the makers of the most trans- 
parent of mythologies, the inventore of 
the most subtle philosophy, and the givers 
of the most elaborate laws. 

There are manjr things which we think 
essential in a liberal education, whole 
chapters of history which we teaon in our 
schools and universities, that cannot for 
ono. moment compare with the chapter 
relating to India, if only properly under- 
stood and freely interpreted. 

In our time, when the study of historv 
threatens to become almost an impossibil- 
ity — such is the mass of details which his- 
torians collect in archives and pour out 
before us in monographs — it seems to me 
more than ever the duty of the true his- 
torian to find out the real proportion of 
things, to arrange his materials according 
to the strictest rules of artistic perspective, 
and to keep completely out of nght idl 

Vol. X. 



that may be rightly ignored by us in our 
own passage across the historical stage of 
the world. It is this power of discovering 
what is reidly important that distinguishes 
the true historian from the mere chron- 
icler, in whose eyes everything is impor- 
tant, particularly if he has discovered it 
himself I think it was Frederick the 
Great, who, when sighing for a true his- 
torian of his reign, complained bitterly 
that those who wrote the history of Prussia 
never forgot to describe the buttons on his 
uniform. And it is probably of such his- 
torical works that Cariyle was thinking 
when he said that he had waded through 
them all, but that nothing should ever in- 
duce him to hand even their names and 
titles down to posterity. And yet how 
much is there even in Carlyle's histories 
that might safely be consigned to oblivion I 

Why do we want to know history? Why 
does history form a recognized part of our 
liberal education ? Simply because all of 
us, and every one of us, ought to know 
how we have come to be what we are, so 
that each generation need not start again 
from the same point, and toil over the 
same ground, but, profiting Iw the experi- 
ence of those who came before, may ad- 
vance towards higher points and nobler 
aims. As a child when growing up, might 
ask his father or grandfather, who had 
built the house they lived in, or who haxl 
cleared the field that yielded them their 
food, we ask the historians whence we 
came, and how we came into possession 
of wnat we call our own. History may 
tell us afterwards many useful and amus- 
ing things, gossip, such as a child might 
like to hear from his mother or grand- 
mother ; but what histoiy has to teach us 
before all and everything, is our own 
antecedents, our own ancestors, our own 
descent. 

Now our principal intellectual ancestors 
are, no doubt, the Jews, the Greeks, the 
Romans^ and the Saxons, and we, nere 
in Europe, should not call a man educated 
or enligntened who was if^orant of the 
debt which he owes to his intellectual an- 
cestors in Palestine, Greece, Rome, and 
Germany. The whole past history of the 
world would be darkness to him, and not 
knowing what those who came before him 
had done for him, he would probably care 
little to do an3rthiiig for those who are to 
come afier him. Ofe would be to him a 
chain of sand, while it ought to be a kind 

237 
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of electric chain that makes our hearts 
tremble and vibrate with the most ancient 
thoughts of the past, as well as with the 
most distant hopes oi the ixitore. 

Let us begin with our religion. No one 
can understand even the historical possi- 
bility of the Christian reli^on without 
knowing something of the Jewish race, 
which must be studied chiefly in the pages 
of the Old Testament. ^ And in order to 
appreciate the true relation of the Jews to 
the rest of the ancient world, and to under- 
stand what ideas were peculiarly their own, 
and what ideas they shared m common 
¥dth the other members of the Semitic 
stock, or what moral and religious im- 
pulses they received from their historical 
contact with other nations of antiquity, it 
is absoluteljT necessary that we should pay 
some attention to the historv of Babylon, 
Nineyeh, Phoenicia, and rersia. These 
may seem distant countries and forgotten 
people, and many might feel inclined to 
say, ''Let the dead bury their dead; what 
are those mummies to us? ** Still, such is 
the mar\'cllous continuity of history, that 
I could easily show you many thins;? which 
wc, even we who are here assembled, owe 
to Babylon, to Nineveh, to Egypt, Phoo- 
nicia, and Persia. 

Every one who carries a watoh owes to 
the Babylonians the division of the hour 
into sixty minutes. It may be a very bad 
division, yet such as it is, it has come to us 
ironi the Greeks and Romans, and it came 
to them from Babylon. The sexagesimal 
division is ptniuliarly Babylonian. Hip- 
parchos, 150 B.C., adopted it from Baby- 
Ion, Ptolemy, LM) a.d. . gave it wider 
currencv, and the French, when they de- 
cimated everything else, respected the dial 
plates of our watenes, and left them with 
their sixty Babvlonian minutes. 

Every one who writes a letter owes his 
alphabet to the Romans and Greeks ; the 
Greeks owed their alphabet to the Phoe- 
nicians, and the Phoenicians learnt it in 
Kprypt It may be a very imperfect al- 
phabet — as all the students of phonetics 
will tell you ; yet, such as it is, and has 
l>oen, we owe it to the old Phoenicians and 
Egyptians, and in every letter we trace, 
there lies imbedded the mummy of an 
ancient Ecryptian hierogl\T)hic 

What do we owe to the Persians? It 
does not seem to be much, for they were 
not a ver}' inventive race, and what they 
knew, they had chiefly learnt from their 



neighbors, the Babylonians and A^yriaii& 
Still, we owe them something, first of 
all, we owe them a large debt of gratitude 
for having allowed themselves to be 
beaten by Uie Greeks ; for think what the 
world would have been, if the Persians 
had beaten the Greeks at Marathon, and 
had enslaved, that means, annihilated, 
the genius of ancient Greece. However, 
this may be called rather an involuntary 
contribution to the progress of humanity, 
and I mention it only in order to show 
how narrowly, not only Greeks and 
Romans, but Saxons and Anglo-Saxons 
too, escaped becoming Parsis or Fire- 
worshippers. 

But I can mention at least one volon- 
tary fnft which came to us from Persia, 
and that is the relation of silver to gold in 
our bi-metallic currency. That ^ relation 
was, no doubt, first determined in Baby- 
lonia, ^ but it assumed its practical and 
historical importance in the Persian em- 
pire, and spread from there to the Greek 
colonies in Asia^ and thence to Europe, 
where it has mamtained itself with slight 
variation to the present day. 

A talent ' was divided into sixty maur, 
a mina into B\:Ltj shekel*. Here we have 
again the Babylonian scxa^imal system, 
a system which owes its ongin and popi- 
lanty, I believe, to the fact that nxiy 
has the greatest number of divisoiSw 
Shekel was translated into Greek by 
Stater^ and an Athenian gold stater, like 
the Persian gold stater, down to the times 
of Croesus, I)arius, and Alexander, was 
the sixtieth part of a mma of gokl, DOi 
very far therefore from our sovereign. 
The proportion of silver to gold was fixed 
as 13 or 13i to 1 ; and if the weight of a 
silver shekel was make as 13 to 10, sndi a 
coin would correspond very nearly to our 
florin.' Half a silver shekel was a 
drctchma^ and this was therefore the true 
ancestor of our shilling. 

Again you may say that any attempt at 
fixing the relative value of silver and gM 
is, and always has been, a great mistake. 
Still it shows how closely the worid is held 
together, and how, for good or for e?3, 
we are what we are, not so much l^ our- 
selves as by the toil and moil of those who 
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came before us, our true intellectual an- 
cestors, whatever the blood mav have 
been composed of that ran through their 
veins, or the bones which formed the 
rafters of their skulls. 

And if it is true, with regard to religion, 
that no one could understand it ana ap- 
preciate its full purport without knowing 
Its origin and growth, that is without 
knowing something of what the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Mesopotamia, and hierogly- 

J>hic and hieratic texts of Egypt, and the 
listorical monuments of Phoenicia and 
Persia can alone reveal to us, it is equally 
true, with regard to all the other elements 
that constitute the whole of our intellectual 
life. If we are Jewish or Semitic in our 
religion, we are Greek in our philosophy, 
Roman in our politics, and Saxon in our 
morality, and it follows that a knowledge 
of the history of the Greeks, Romans, 
and Saxons, or of the flow of civilization 
from Greece to Italy, and through Ger- 
many to these isles, forms an essenti^ ele- 
ment in what is called a liberal, that is, an 
historical and rational education. 

But then it might be said, Let this be 
enough. Let us know by all means, all 
that deserves to be known about our real 
s()iritual ancestors in the great historical 
kingdoms of the world ; let us be grateful 
for all we have inherited from Egyptians, 
Babylonians, Phoenicians, Jews, Greeks, 
Romans, and Saxons. But why brinff in 
India? Why add a new burden to what 
every man has to bear already, before he 
can call himself fairly educated ? What 
have we inherited from the dark dwellers 
on the Indus and the Ganges, that we 
should have to add their royal names and 
dates and deeds to the archives of our 
already overburdened memory ? 

There is some justice in this complaint 
The ancient inhabitants of India are not 
our intellectual ancestors in the same 
direct way as Jews, Greeks, Romans, and 
Saxons are ; but they represent, neverthe- 
less, a collateral branch of that family to 
which we belong by language, that is, by 
thought, and their historical records ex- 
tend in some respects so far be3'ond all 
other records and have been preserved to 
u.s in such perfect and such l<Mpble docu- 
niont.s, that we can learn from them 
lesHons which we can learn nowhere else, 
and supply missing links in our intellectual 
ancestry far more important than that 
missing link (which we can well afford 



to miss), the link between Ape and 
Man. 

I am not speaking as yet of the litera- 
ture of India as it is, but of something far 
more ancient, the language of India, or 
Sanskrit. No one supposes any longer 
that Sanskrit was the common source of 
Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon. Tliis 
used to be said, but it has long been 
shown that Sanskrit is only a collateral 
branch of the same stem from which 
spring Greek, Latin, and Anglo-Saxon ; 
and not only these, but all the Teutonic, 
all the Celtic, all the Slavonic languages, 
nay, the languages of Persia and Armenia 
also. 

What, then, is it that gives to Sanskrit 
its claim on our attention, and its supreme 
importance in the eyes of the historian? 

Elrst of all, its antiquity, — for we know 
Sanskrit at an earlier period than Greek. 
But what is far more important than its 
merely chronological antiquitjr is the 
antique state of preservation in which 
that Aryan language has been handed 
down to us. The world had known Latin 
and Greek for centuries, and it was felt, 
no doubt, that there was some kind of 
similarity between the two. But how was 
that similarity to be explained ? Some- 
times Latin was supposed to give the key 
to the formation of a Greek word, some- 
times Greek seemed to betray the secret 
of the origin of a Latin word. After- 
wards, when the ancient Teutonic lan- 
guages, such as Gothic and Anglo-Saxon, 
and the ancient Celtic and Slavonic lan- 
guages too, came to be studied, no one 
could help seeing a certain family likeness 
among them all But how such a like- 
ness between these languages came to be, 
and how, what is far more difficult to ex- 
plain, such striking differences too between 
these languages came to be, remained a 
mystery, and ^ve rise to the most 
gratuitous theories, most of them, as ^ou 
know, devoid of aU scientific foundation. 
As soon, however, as Sanskrit stepped 
into the midst of these languages, there 
came light and warmth and mutual recog- 
nition. Thev all ceased to be stningere^ 
and each fell of its own accord into its- 
right place. Sanskrit was the elder sister 
of them all, and could tell of many thinss 
which the other members of the family 
had quite forgotten. Still, the other lan- 
guages too had each their own tale to tell ; 
and it is out of all their tales together 
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that a chapter in the human mind has 
been put together which, in some respects, 
is more important to us than any of the 
other chapters, the Jewish, the Greek, 
the Jjatin, or the Saxon. 

The process by which that ancient chap- 
UiT of nistory was recovered is very sim- 
ple. Take the words which occur m the 
same form and with the same meaning in 
all the seven branches of the Aryan fam- 
ily, and you have in them the most genu- 
ine and trustworthy records in which to 
read the thoughts of our true ancestors, 
before they had become Hindus, or Per- 
sians, or Greeks, or Romans, or Celts, or 
Teutons, or Slavs. Of course, some of 
these ancient charters may have been lost 
in one or other of these seven branches 
of the Aryan family, but even then, if 
they are found in six, or five, or four, or 
three, or even two only of its original 
branches, the probability remains, unless 
we can prove a later historical contact be- 
tween tnese languages, that these words 
existed before tlie great Aryan Separa- 
tion. If we find agni^ meaning fire, in 
Sanskrit, and ignin^ meaning fire, m Latin, 
we may safely conclude that fire was 
known to the undivided Aryans, even if 
no trace of the same name of fire occurred 
anywhere else. And why? Because there 
is no indication that Ijatin remained 
longer united with Sanskrit than any of 
the other Aryan languages, or that Jjatin 
<K)uld have borrowed such a word from 
^Sanskrit, afler these two languages had 
once become distinct. We have, however, 
the Lithuanian 7/^/ilfr, and the Scottish 
ingle^ to show that the Slavonic, and pos- 
sibly the Teutonic languages also, knew 
the same word for fire, though tney re- 
placed it in time by other words. Words, 
like all other thinj2[s, will die, and why 
they should live on m one soil, and wither 
away and perish in another, is not always 
easy to say. What has become of igniSy^ 
for instance, in all the Romanic languages r 
It has withered away and i)erishea, prob- 
ably because after losing its final unao- 
centuated syllable it became awkward to 
pronounce • and another word, /)c?«, 
which in Latin meant fireplace, hearth, 
alUir, has taken its place. 

8upp<>se we wanted to know whether 
the ancient Aryans before their separation 
knew the mouse : we should only have to 
consult the principal Aryan dictionari^, 
and we should find in Sanskrit mdthy in 



Greek /ivr. in Latin mii«, in Old Slavonio 
myse^ in Old High German m^, enabling 
us to say that, at a time so distant from 
us that we feel inclined to measure it by 
Indian rather than by our own chronology, 
the mouse was known, that is, was named, 
was conceived and recognized as a species 
of its own, not to be confounded witn aoy 
other vermin. 

And if we were to ask whether the 
enemy of the mouse, the cat^ was known 
at the same distant time, we should feel 
justified in saying decidedly, No I The 
cat is called m Sanskrit mftro^ra and 
vic&la. In Greek and Latin the wonds 
usually given as names of the cat^ raXkii 
and at^po^^ mustdla and fdes, thd not 
originally signify the tame cat, but the 
weasel or marten. The name for the real 
cat in Greek was Kdrra^ in Latin co^ta, 
and these words have supplied the names 
for cat in all the Teutonic, Slavonic, and 
Celtic languages. The animal itself, so 
far as we know at present, came to Europe 
from Egypt, where it had been wor- 
shipped tor centuries and tamed ; and as 
this arrival probably dates from the fourth 
century A. D., we can well understand 
that no common name for it oould have 
existed when the Aryan nations sepa- 
rated. 

In this way a more or less complete pic- 
ture of the state of civilization, previons 
to the Aryan Separation, can be and luw 
been reconstructed, like a mosaic put to- 
gether with the fragments of ancient 
stones ; and I doubt whether, in tracinsr 
the history of the human mind, we shall 
ever reach to a lower stratum than that 
which is revealed to us by the converging 
rays of the different Aryan languages. 

Nor is that all; for even that Proto- 
Aryan language, as it has been recon- 
structed from the ruins scattered about in 
India, Greece, Italy, and Germany, is 
clearly the result of a long, long process 
of thouj^ht One shrinks from chrono- 
logical limitations when looking into such 
distant periods of life. ^ But if we find 
Sanskrit as a perfect literary language, 
totally different from Greek and loan 
1500 B. c^ where can those streams of 
Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin meet, as we 
trace them back to their common sooroe ? 
And then, when we have followed these 
mighty national streams back to their 
common meeting point, even then that 
common language looks like a rook washed 
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clown and smoothed for acres by the ebb 
and flow of thought. We find in that 
language such a compound, for instance, 
as dsmt^ I am, Greek kofu. What would 
other languages give for such a pure con- 
cept as I am f They may say, 1 standi or 
llive^ or I grow ^ or Itum^ but it is given 
to few languages only to be able to say / 
am. To us nothing seems more natural 
than the auxiliary verb / am: but, in 
reality, no work of art has required greater 
efforts than this little word / am. And 
all those efforts lie beneath the level of the 
common Proto- Aryan speech. Many dif- 
ferent ways were open, were tried, too, in 
order to arrive at such a compound as 
amni^ and such a concept as / am. But 
all were given up, and tnis one alone re- 
mained, and was preserved forever in all 
the languages and all the dialects of the 
Aryan family. In a«-mt, as is the root, 
and in the compound cus-mi, the predica- 
tive root (u, to De, is predicated of mi, I. 
But no language could ever produce at 
once so empty, or if you like, so general 
a root as CM, to be. ^s meant originally 
to breathe^ and from it we have <w?i, breath, 
spirit, life, also ds^ the mouth, Latin 6s^ 
oris. By constant wear and tear this root 
a«, to breathe, had first to lose all si^s of 
its original material character before it 
oould convey that ])urely abstract meaning 
of existence, witht)ut any qualification, 
which has rendered to the higher opera- 
tions of thought the same service which 
the nought, likewise the invention of 
Indian genius, has to render in arith- 
metic. Who will say how long the fric- 
tion lasted which changed as, to breathe, 
into as, to be ? And even a root as, to 
broathe, was an Aryan root, not Semitic, 
not Turanian. It possessed an historical 
individualit}' — it was the work of our fore- 
fathers, and represents a thread which 
unites us in our thoughts and words with 
those who first thougiit for us, with those 
who first spoke for us, and whose thoughts 
and words men are still thinking and 
sneaking, though divided from them by 
thousands, it may be by hundreds of 
thousands of years. 

Tliis is what I call histori/ in the true 
sense of the word, something really worth 
knowing, far more so than the scandals of 
couiis, or the butcheries of nations, which 
fill so many pages of our Manuals of His- 
tory. And all this work is onl^ beginning, 
and whoever likes to labor m these the 



most ancient of historical archives will 
find plenty of discoveries to make — and 
yet people ask, what is the use of learning 
Sanskrit ? 

We get accustomed to everything, and 
cease to wonder at what would have star- 
tled our fathers and upset all their strati- 
fied notions, like a sudden earthquake. 
Every child now learns at school that 
English is an Aryan or Indo-European 
language, that it belongs to the Teutonic 
branch, and that this branch, together 
with the Italic, Greek, Celtic, Slavonic, 
Iranic, and Indie branches, all spring 
from the same stock, and form together 
the great Aryan or Indo-European family 
of speech. 

But this, though it is taught now in our 
elementary schools, was really, but fiftjr 
years ago, like the opening of a new hon- 
zon of the world of the intellect, and the 
extension of a feeling of closest rratemity 
that made us feel at home where before 
we had been strangers, and changed mil- 
lions of so-called barbarians into our own 
kith and kin. To speak the same language 
constitutes a closer union than to have 
drunk the same milk ; and Sanskrit, the 
ancient language of India, is substantially 
the same language as Greek, Latin, and 
Anglo-Saxon. This is a lesson which we 
should never have learnt but from a study 
of Indian language and literature, and if 
India had taught us nothing else, it would 
have taught us niore than almost any other 
language ever did. 

It is quite amusing, though instructive 
also, to read what was written by scholars 
and philosophers when this new light first 
dawned on the world. They would not 
have it, they would not believe that there 
could be any community of origin between 
the people of Athens and Rome, and the 
so-callea Niggers of India. The classical 
scholars scouted the idea, and I myself 
still remember the time, when I was a 
student at Leipzig and began to study 
Sanskrit, with wnat contempt any remarks 
on Sanskrit or comparative grammar were 
treated by my teachers, men such as Gott- 
fried Hermann, Haupt, Westermann, 
Stallbaum, and othei-s. No one ever wan 
for a time so completely laughed down as 
Professor Bopp, when he first published 
his Comparative Grammar of Sanskrit. 
Zend, Greek, I^atin, and Gothic. All 
hands were against him ; and if in com- 
paring Greek and Latin with Sandoit, 
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Oothic, Celtic, Slavonic, or Persian, he 
happened to have placed one single accent 
wrong, the shouts of those who knew 
nothing hut Greek and Latin, and proha- 
bly looked in their Greek Dictionaries to 
be quite sure of their accents, would never 
end. Dugald Stewart, rather than admit 
a relationship between Hindus and Scots, 
would rather believe that the whole San- 
skrit language and the whole of Sanskrit 
literature — mind, a literature extending 
over three thousand years and lai^er than 
the ancient literature of either Gree^se or 
Rome, — ^was a forgery of those wily priests, 
the Brahmans. I remember too how, 
when I was at school at Leipzig, (and a 
very sood school it was, with such masters 
as Nobbe, Forbiger, Funkhaenel, and 
Palm, — an old scnool too, which could 
boast of Leibnitz among its former pupils) 
I remember, I say, one of our masters 
(Dr. Klee) telling us one afbemoon. when 
it was too hot to do any serious work, that 
there was a language spoken in India, 
which was much the same as Greek and 
Latin, nay, as German and Russian. At 
first we thought it was a joke, but when 
one saw the parallel columns, of Numerals, 
l^onouns, and Verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, 
und Latin written on the black-board, one 
felt in the presence of factSj before which 
one had to bow. All one's ideas of Adam 
4ind Eve, and the Paradise, and the tower 
of Babel, and Shem, Ham, and Jai^heth, 
with Homer and ^^neas and Virgil too, 
seemed to be whirling round and round, 
till at last one picked up the fragments 
and tried to build up a new world, and to 
live witli a new historical consciousness. 

Here you will see why I consider a cer- 
tain knowledge of India an essential por- 
tion of a liberal or an historical education. 
The concept of the European man has 
l)een changed and widely extended by our 
sicquaintance with India, and we know 
uow that we are something different from 
what we thought we were. Suppose the 
Americiins, owing to some cataclysmal 
events, had forgotten their English origin, 
and after two or three thousand years 
found themselves in i)ossession of a lan- 
fi^age and of ideas which they could trace 
back historically to a certain date, but 
which, at that date, seemed, as it were, 
fallen from the sky, without any explana- 
tion of their origin and previous growth, 
what would they say if suddenly the ex- 
istence of an Englisn language and litera- 



ture were revealed to them, suoh as thej 
existed in the eighteenth century — ex- 
plaining all that seemed before almosi 
miraculous, and solving almost every ques- 
tion that could be asKed I Well, this is 
much the same as what the discovery of 
Sanskrit has done for ugl It has^ added a 
new period to our historical consciousness, 
and revived the recollections of our child- 
hood, which seemed to have vanished for- 
ever. 

Whatever else we may have been, it is 
quite clear now that, many thousands of 
years ago, we were something that had not 
yet developed into an Englishman, or a 
Saxon, or a Greek, or a Hindu either, yet 
contained in itself the germs of all tnese 
characters. A strange being, you may 
say. Yes. but for all that a very real 
being, ana an ancestor too of whom we 
must learn to be proud, far more than of 
any such modem ancestors, as Normans, 
Saxons, Celts, and all the rest 

And this is not all yet that a study of 
Sanskrit and the other Aryan lan^ages 
has done for us. It has not only widened 
our views of man, and taught us to em- 
brace millions of strangers and barbarums 
as members of one family^ but it has im- 
parted to the whole ancient history of 
man a reality which it never poeaeeaed 
before. 

We speak and write a great deal about 
antiquities, and if we can lay hold of a 
GreeK statue or an Egyptian Sphinx or a 
Babylonian Bull, our neart rejoices, and 
we build museums grander than any Royal 
palaces to receive the treasures of the past. 
This is quite right. But are you aware 
that every one of us possesses what may 
be called the richest and most wonderful 
Museum of Antiquities, older than aoT 
statues, sphinxes, or bulls? And where 7 
Why, in our own language. When I xsm 
such words as father or mother, heart or 
ttdr^ one^ two^ three^ here and tnere^ I am 
handling coins or counters that were cur- 
rent before there was one sind|e Greek 
statue, one single Babylonian Bull, one 
single Egyptian Sphinx. Yes, each of us 
carries about with him the richest and 
most wonderful Museum of Antiquities ; 
and if he only knows how to treat those 
treasures, how to nib and polish them till 
they become translucent again, how to 
arrange them and read them, they will 
tell him marvels more marvellous than aU 
hieroglyphics and cuneiform inscriptions 
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put together. ^ The stories they have told 
us are beginning to be old stories now. 
Many of you have heard them before. 
But do not let them cease to be marvels, 
like so many things which cease to be 
marvels because thev happen every day. 
And do not think that there is nothing 
left for you to do. There are more mar- 
vels still to be discovered in language than 
have ever been revealed to us ; nay, there 
is no word, however common, if only you 
know how to take it to pieces, like a cun- 
ningly contrived work of art, fitted to- 
gether thousands of years ago by the 
most cunning of artists, the human mind, 
that will not make you listen and marvel 
more than any chapter of the Arabian 
Nights. 

fiut I must not allow myself to be car- 
ried away from my proper subject AH I 
wish to impress on you by way of intro- 
duction is that the results of the Science 
of Lan^age, which, without the aid of 
Sansknt, would never have been obtained, 
form an essential element of what we call 
a liberal, that is an historical education, — 
an education which will enable a man to 
do what the French call «* orienter. that 
is, ** to find his East,"/* his true East '* 
imd thus to determine his real place in tne 
world ; to know, in fact, the port whence 
man started, the course he has followed, 
and the port towards which he has to 
steer. 

We all come from the East — all that we 
value most has come to us from the East, 
and in going to the East, not only those 
who have received a special Oriental train- 
ing, but everybody wno has em'oyed the 
advantages of a liberal, that is. oi a truly 
historical education, ought to reel that he 
is going to his **old home,** full of 
memories, if only he can read them. 
Instead of feeling your hearts sink within 
you, when next year you approach the 
shores of India, I wish that every one of 
you could feel what Sir William Jones 
felt, when, just one hundred years ago, 
he came to the end of his long voyage 
from England, and saw the shores of In- 
dia rising on the horizon. At that time 
young men going to the wonderland of 
India were not ashamed of dreaming 
dreams, and seeing visions : and this was 
the dream dreamt and the vision seen 
by Sir William Jones, then simple Mr. 
Jones : — 

** When I was at sea last August (that 



is in August, 1783), on my voyage to this 
oountiT (India), I had long ana ardently 
desired to visit, I found one evening, on 
inspecting the observations of the day, 
that India lay before us, Persia on our 
left, whilst a breeze from Arabia blew 
nearly on our stem. A situation so pleas- 
ins in itself and to me so new, could not 
fail to awaken a train of reflections in a 
mind, which had early been accustomed 
to contemplate with delight the cventfril 
histories and agreeable fictions of this 
Eastern world. It gave me inexnressible 
pleasure to find myself in the miost of so 
noble an amphitheatre, almost encircled 
by the vast regions of Asia, which has 
ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences, 
the inventress of delightful and useful 
arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile 
in the productions of human genius, and 
infinitely diversified in the forms of re- 
ligion and government, in the laws, man- 
ners, customs, and languages, as well as in 
the features and complexions of men. I 
could not help remarking how important 
and extensive a field was yet unexplored, 
and how many solid advantages unim- 
proved.** 

India wants more such dreamers as that 
young Mr. Jones, standing done on the 
deck of his vessel and watching the sun 
diving into the sea — ^with the memories 
of England behind and the hopes of India 
before him, feehng the presence of Persia 
and its ancient monarcns, and breathing 
the breezes of Arabia and its slowing 
poetry. Such dreamers know now to 
make their dreams come true, and how 
to change their visions into realities. 

And as it was a hundred years ago, so 
it is now ; or, at least, so it may be now. 
There are many bright dreams to; be 
dreamt about India, and many bright 
deeds to be done in India, if only you 
will do them. Though many great and 
glorious conquests have been made in the 
history and literature of the East, since 
the days when Sir William Jones landed 
at Calcutta, depend upon it, no young 
Alexander here need despair because there 
are no kin^oms lefl for him to conquer 
on the ancient shores of the Indus and 
the (Ganges. 
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d'Erte, by whose interest he obtained seTeral smftll and 
ill-paid employments. He entered into the service of 
Alfonso, Duke of Ferrara, who employed him diplo- 
matically as ambassador to Pope Jalins II., who at one 
time was rery near ordering him to be killed. His 
raort famous piece is entitled Orlando Fi»rio$o, in some 
respects a sequel to the famous Orlando Imutmorato 
of an earlier poet, Boiardo. He also wrote some come- 
dies, which were performed in the hall of Ferrara, 
before the duke and his court He died of consump- 
tion.— Ariosto is considered among the best of Italian 
satirists, and he was one of the flwt writers of regu- 
lar comedy in Italy. His Orlando Furioto has been 
translated into most continental languages, and the 
best in English is that by Mr. 8. Rose. 

The course in pathless woods, which, without 
reio, 

The Tartar's charger had pursued astray, 
Made Roland for two days, with fruitless pain, 

Follow him, without tidings of his way. 
Orlando reached a rill of crystal vein. 

On either bank of which a meadow lay ; 
Which stained with native hues and rich he 

sees. 
And dotted o'er with fair and many trees. 

The mid-day fervor made the shelter sweet 
To hardy herd as well as naked swain ; 

So that Orlando well beneath the heat 
Some deal might wince, oppressed with plate 
and chain. 

He entered, for repose, the cool retreat, 
And found it the abode of grief and pain ; 

And place of sojourn more accursed and fell, 

On that unhappy day, than tongue can tell. 

Turning him round, he there, on many a tree. 
Beheld engraved, upon the woody shore, 

What as the writing of his deity 
He knew, as soon as he had marked the lore. 

This was a place of those described by me, 
Whither ofltimes, attended by Medore, 

From the near shepherd's cot had wont to stray 

The beauteous lady, sovereign of Catay. 

In a hundred knots, amid those green abodes, 
In a hundred parts, their ciphered names 
are dight ; 
Whose many letters are so many goads, 
Which Love has in his bleeding heart-oore 
pight. 
He would discredit, in a thousand modes. 

That which he credits in his own despite; 
And would perforce persuade himself, that 

rind 
Other Angelica than his had signed. 



"And yet I know these characters," he cried, 
" Of which I have so many read and seen ; 

By her may this Medoro be belied. 
And me, she, figured in the name, may 
mean." 

Feeding on such like phantasies, beside 
The real truth, did sad Orlando lean 

Upon the empty hope, though ill-contented. 

Which he by self-illusions had fomented. 

But stirred and Ajfi rekindled it, the more 
That he to quench the ill suspicion wrought. 

Like the incautious bird, by fowler's lore, 
Hampered in net or lime; which, in the 
thought 

To free its tangled pinions and to soar, 
By struggling, is but more securely caught. 

Orlando passes thither, where a mountain 

O'erhangs in guise of arch the crystal fountain. 

Here from his horse the sorrowing county lit. 

And at the entrance of the grot surveyed 
A cloud of words, which seemed but newly 
writ. 
And which the young Medoro's hand had 
made. 
On the great pleasure he had known in it, 
This sentence he in verses had arrayed ; 
Which in his tongue, I deem, might make 

pretence 
To polished phrase; and such in onn the 
sense: — 

"Qay plants, green herbage, rill of limpid 
vein, 

And, grateful with oool shade, thou gloomy 
cave. 
Where oft, by many wooed with fimitlees paio» 

Beauteous Angelica, the child of grave 
King Galaphron, within my arms has lain ; 

For the convenient harborage you gave, 
I, poor Medoro, can but in my lays, 
As recompense, forever sing your praise ; 

" And any loving lord devoutly pray. 
Damsel and cavalier, and every one, 

Whom choice or fortune hither shall convey. 
Stranger or native, — to this crystal run, 

Shade, cavemed rock, and grass, and plants, 
to say, 
* Benignant be to you the fostering sun 

And moon, and may the choir of njrmphM 
provide 

That never swain his flock may hither guide I ' " 
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In Arabic was writ the blessing said, 
Kuowu to Orlando like the Latin tongue, 

Who, versed in many languages, best read 
Was in this speech; which oftentimes from 
wrong, 

And injury, and shame, had saved his head. 
What time he roved the Saracens among. 

But let him boast not of its former boot, 

Overbalanced by the present bitter fruit 

Three times, and four, and six, the lines im- 
pressed 

Upon the stone that wretch perused, in vain 
Seeking another sense than was expressed, 

And ever saw the thing more clear and plain ; 
And all the while, within his troubled breast, 

He felt an icy hand his heart-core strain. 
With mind and eyes dose fastened on the 

block. 
At length he stood, not differing from the rook. 

Then well-nigh l^st all feeling, — so a prey 
Wholly was he to that overmastering woe. 

This is a pang — believe the experienced say 
Of him who speaks — which does all grieft 
outgo. 

His pride had from his forehead passed away, 
His chin had fallen upon his breast below ; 

Nor found he — so grief barred each natural 
vent — 

Moisture for tears, or utterance for lament. 

Stifled within, the impetuous sorrow stays, 

Which would too quickly issue ; so to abide 
Water is seen, imprisoned in the vase 
Whose neck is narrow and whose swell is 
wide; 
What time, when one turns np the inverted 
base, 
Towards the mouth so hastes the harrying 
Udc, 
And in the strait encounters such a stop, 
It scarcely works a passage, drop by drop. 

He somewhat to himself returned, and thought 
flow, possibly, the thing might be untrue ; 

That some one (so he hoped, desired, and 
sought 
To think) his lady would with shame 
pursue ; 

Or with such weight of Jealousy had wrought 
To whelm his reason, as should him undo; 

And that he, whosoe'er the thing had planned, 

Had counterfeited passing well her hand. 



With such vain hope he sought himself i» 
cheat, 

And manned some deal his spirits and 
awoke ; 
Then pressed the faithful Brigliadoro's seat, 

As on the sun's retreat his sister broke. 
N6r &r the warrior had pursued his beat, 

Ere eddying from a roof he saw the smoke. 
Heard noise of dog and kine, a farm espied, 
And thitherward in quest of lodging hied. 

Languid, he lit, and left his Brigliador 
To a discreet attendant : one undressed 

His limbs, one doffed the golden spurs he 
wore, 
And one bore off, to clean, his iron vest 

This was the homestead where the yoang Me* 
dore 
Lay wounded, and was here supremely blest 

Orlando here, with other food unfed. 

Having sapped fhll of sorrow, sought his bed. 

The more the wretched sufferer seeks for ease^ 

He finds but so much more distress and pain ; 

Who everywhere the loathed handwriting 



On wall, and door, and window : he would 

fain 

Question his host of this, but holds his peace ; 

Because, in sooth, he dreads too dear, too 

plain, 

To make the thing, and this would rather 

shroud 
That it may less offend him, with a doad« 

Little availed the ooant his self-deoeit, 
For there was one who spake of it unson^t; 

The shepherd swain ; who to allay the heat, 
With which he saw his guest so troubled, 
thought : 

The tale which he was wonted to repeat,— 
Of the two lovers, — to each listener taagfat, 

A history which many loved to hear, 

He now, without reserve, 'gan tell the peer:^ 

How, at Angelica's persuasive prayer, 
He to his farm had carried young Medore, 

Grievously wounded with an arrow ; where, 
In little space, she healed the angry sore. 

But while she exercised this pious care, 
Love in her heart the lady wounded more 

And kindled from small spark so fierce a fLt% 

She burnt all over, restless with dfldn: 
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Nor thinking she of mightiest king was bom. 
Who ruled in the East, nor of her heritage, 

Forced hj too puissant love, had thought no 
scorn 
To be the consort of a poor foot-page. — 

His story done, to them in proof was borne 
The gem, which, in reward for harborage 

To her extended in that kind abode, 

Angelica, at parting, had bestowed. 

A deadly axe was this unhappy close. 
Which, at a single stroke, lopped off the 
head; 
When, satiate with innumerable blows. 

That cruel hangman. Love, his hate had fed. 
Orlando studied to conceal his woes ; 

And yet the mischief gathered force and 
spread. 
And would break out perforce in tears and 

sighs. 
Would he, or would he not, from mouth and 
eyes. 

When he can give the rein to raging woe. 
Alone, by others' presence un repressed. 

From his full eyes the tears descending flow. 
In a wide sti'eam, and flood his troubled 
breast. 

'Mid sob and groan, he tosses to and fro 
About his weary bed, in search of rest; 

And vainly shifting, harder than a rock 

And sharper than a nettle found its flock. 

Amid the pressure of such cruel pain. 
It passed into the wretched sufferer's head. 

That oft the ungrateful lady must have lain. 
Together with her leman, on that bed : 

Nor less he loathed the couch in his disdain. 
Nor from the down upstarted with less 
dread, 

Than churl, who, when about to close his eyes, 

Springs from the turf, if he a serpent spies. 

In him, forthwith, such deadly hatred breed 
That bed, that house, that swain, he will 
not stay 
TiU the mom break, or till the dawn succeed. 
Whose twilight goes before approaching day. 
In haste Orlando takes his arms and steed, 
And to the deepest g^reenwood wends his 
way; 
And, when assured that he is there alone, 
Gives utterance to his g^ef in shriek and 
groan. 



All night about the forest roved the coant, 
And, at the break of daily light, was brought 

By his unhappy fortune to the fount, 
Where his inscription young Medoro 
wrought 

To see his wrongs inscribed upon that mount 
Inflamed his fury so, in him was naught 

But turned to hatred, frenzy, rage, and spite ; 

Nor paused he more, but bared his falchion 
bright; 

Cleft through the writing ; and the solid block 

Into the sky, in tiny fragments, sped. 
Woe worth each sapling and that cavemed 
rock. 
Where Medore and Angelica were read I 
So scathed, that they to shepherd or to flock 
Thenceforth shall never fhmish shade or 
bed. 
And that sweet fountain, late so clear and 

pure. 
From such tempestuous wrath was ill seenre. 

For he turf, stone, and trunk, and ahoot^ and 
lop. 
Cast without cease into the beauteous soaroe ; 
Till, turbid from the bottom to the top. 

Never again was clear the troubled ooorae. 
At length, for lack of breath, compelled to 
stop,— 
When he is bathed in sweat, and wafted 
force 
Serves not his fhry more, — ^he fSUls, and liea 
Upon the mead, and, gasing upwards, sigha. 

So fierce his rage, so fierce his ftury grew, 
That all obscured remained the warrior'a 
spright; 

Nor, for forgetfblness, his sword he drew, 
Or wondrous deeds, I trow, had wrought fhm 
knight : 

But neither this, nor bill, nor axe to hew, 
Was needed by Orlando's peerless mights 

He of his prowess gave high prooft and fbll. 

Who a tall pine uprooted at a pulL 

He many others, with as little let 
As fennel, wallwort-stem, or dill, uptore; 

And ilex, knotted oak, and fir upeet, 
And heeoh, and mountain-ash, and tlB< 
hoar: 
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He did what fowler, ere he spreads his net, 

Does, to prepare the champagne for his lore, 
By stubble, rush, and nettle-stalk ; and broke, 
Like these, old sturdy trees and stems of oak. 

The shepherd swains, who hear the tumult 
nigh, 
Leaving their flocks beneath the greenwood 
tree, 
Some here, some there, across the forest hie, 
And hurry thither, all, the cause to see. — 
Bat I have reached such point, my history, 
If I o'erpass this bound, may irksome be; 
And I my story will delay to end, 
Bather than by my tediousness offend. 

Tramdaled bjf 8. RoSB in !Z%« Londom Magtmtm t . 



PEASANT PAVO. 

[ Johan Iiudvig Buneberg, the most distin- 
guinhed of the modem Swedish poete, wm bom at 
Jaoobetad, Finland, in 1804. In 1827 he completed his 
■todies at the Unirenity of Abo; in 1830 became 
teacher of .Ssthetics, and in 1844 Professor of Greek in 
the Gymnasiam. His principal poems are, "The 
8tories of Ensign SUl ; ** *' The EIlc-Hanters,*' in nine 
cantos ; " Idyl and Epigram ; " " The Gypsy ; " " Ser- 
vian Follc-Songs; '* and *' Hanna,** an idyllic poem in 
hexameters. He died in 1877.] 

'Mid the high, bleak moors of Saary &nris, 
On a sterile farm, lived Peasant Pavo, 
And its poor soil tilled with care untiring, 
Trusting to the Lord to send the increase. 
Here he lived with wife and little children, 
With them of his sweat-earned bread partak- 
ing. 
Dikes he dug, and ploughed his land and 

sowed it. 
Spring-time came, and now the melting snow- 

drias 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop 

perished : 
Hummer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Da8he<l the early ears down, half destroying : 
Autumn came, and frost the remnant blasted. 
Pavo'M wife she tore her hair, and spake 
thus: 
" Pavo, Pavo ! man, the most unhappy. 
Take thy staff; by God we are forsaken ; 
Hard it is to beg ; to starye is harder! " 
Pavo teok her hand, and thus he aniwered : 
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God doth try his servant, not forsake him. 
Bread made half of bark must now suffice us I 
I will dig the dikes of twofold deepness, 
But from God will I await the increase I " 
She made bread of corn and bark together ; 
He dug lower dikes, with double labor, 
Sold his sheep, and purchased rye and sowed ii. 
Spring-time came, again the melting snow- 
drifts 
Drenched the fields, and half the young crop 

perished : 
Summer came, and the descending hail-storms 
Dashed the early ears down, half destroying: 
Autumn came, and frosts the remnant blasted. 
Pavo's wife, she smote her breast, exclaim- 
ing: 
" Pavo, Pavo I man, the most unhappy, 
Let us die, for God hath us forsaken I 
Hard it is to die, to live is harder ! '' 
Pavo took her hand, and thus he answered : 
** God doth try his servant, not forsake him ; 
Bread made half of bark must still suffice us; 
I will dig the dikes of double deepness ; 
But from Heaven I wiU expect the increase!'' 
She made bread of corn and bark together ; 
He dug lower dikes with double labor; 
Sold his cattle, purchased rye and sowed it. 
Spring-time came, but now the melting snow- 
drifts 
Left the young crops in the field uninjured : 
Summer came, but the descending hail- 
storms 
Dashed not down the rich ears, naught de- 
stroying : 
Autumn came, and saw, by frost uublighted. 
Wave the golden harvest for the reaper. 

Then fell Pavo on his knees, thus speaking: 
" God hath only tried us, not forsaken ! " 
On her knees his wife fell, and thus said the: 
" God hath only tried us, not forsaken I " 
And then gladly spake she to her husband : 
" Pavo, Pavo I take with joy the sickle ; 
We may now make glad our hearts witti 

plenty. 
Now may throw away the bark unsavory, 
And bake rich, sweet bread of ryemeal only I ** 

Pavo took her hand in his and answered : 
" Woman, woman I 't is but sent to try us, 
If we will have pity on the sufferer. 
Mix thou bark with com even as aforetime, 
Frosts have killed the harvest of our neigkr- 
borl" IViailBiiil fty Haww. 
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FABLES OF PILPAY. 

[Filpay, or Bidpai, an Indian brahmin, gjmno- 
■ophiit and philo«upher, was, it is beliered, a governor 
of part of Ilindoetan and counsellor to an Indian king, 
whom he instructed by fables, which have been trans- 
lated into many languages, lie is supposed to have 
lived in the third century before the Christian era. He 
is known among the Arabs as Bidpai.] 

THE KING AND HIS TWO SONS. 

In the country of Ardos there lived an 
ancient King who had two sons, both 
covetous, yet given to debauchery. This 
Monarch, finding the infirmities of age 
increase upon him, and that he was hasten- 
ing to the other world, and considering 
the humor of his two sons, was much 
afraid that afler his death they would dis- 
sipate in idle expenses the vast treasure 
wnich he had heaped together, and 
therefore resolved to hide it. With 
this design he went to a religious Hermit 
who had retired from the world and in 
whom he had a very great confidence. 
By the counsel of this Hermit the treasure 
was buried in the earth near where the 
Hermit dwelt, so privatclv that nobody 
knew anything of it This done, the 
Kingmade his will, which he put into 
the Hermit's hands with these further 
orders: **I charge you," said he, **yet 
to reveal this treasure to mv children, 
when after my death you see them in the 
distresses of povertv. It may be, ' ' added 
the King, **that when thev have suffered 
a little nardship they will become more 
prudent in their conduct." ^ 

The Hermit having nromised all fidelity 
in the observance of^ the Kind's com- 
mands, the Monarch returned to his palace, 
and in a short time afler died. Nor did 
the Hermit long survive him. The treas- 
ure lay concealed, probably forever to con- 
tinue so, in the hermitage. The King be- 
ing now dead, the sons (K)uld not agree 
about the succession. This occasioned a 
bloody war between them, and the eldest, 
who was the more powerful, utterly de- 
spoiled his younger brother of all that he 
had. This young Prince, thus deprived 
of his inheritance, fell into a deep melan- 
choly and resolved to quit the world. To 
that purpose he left the city, and, calling 
to mind the kindness between his Father 
and the Hermit, ** There is no other way 
for me," said he to himself, *'but to find 
out this honest man, that 1 may learn of 



him to live as he does and end my life in 
peace and contentedness in his company." 
With this resolution he left the city, but, 
coming to the hermit^e, found that the 
Hermit was dead. He was greatly af- 
flicted and disappointed at this unex- 
pected change, but at length came to a 
resolution to live as he had done, and ac- 
cordingly made choice of his retirement 
for his habitation. ^ 

Now, there was in this hermitage a well 
which had been used to supply the place 
with water, but it was now drj'. To in- 
quire into the cause of this the unhappy 
Prince ventured to let himself down to 
the bottom of the well, but how great was 
his astonishment when he saw the lower 
part of it for a great depth filled with his 
father' s treasures. On finding this he was 
thankful to Heaven, and wisely took up a 
resolution to lay out his money with more 
moderation than he had done before. 

On the other hand, his brother, who sat 
securely reveling upon his throne without 
any care of his people or his army, imag- 
ining with himself that his father's treas- 
ure was hid in the palace, as he had told 
him upon his death-bed, one day, being 
at war with a neighboring Prince, was 
obliged to have recourse to his expected 
treasure. But how was he amazea after 
he had sought a long time and found 
nothing I Tnis quite disabled him from 
raising a powerful army and threw him 
into a very great fit of melancholy. ^ How- 
ever, making a virtue of necessity, he 
raised what force he could and marched 
out of the city to meet and encounter hw 
.enemy. The battle was obstinate, and 
this King and his enemy were both slain, 
so that tne two armies, enraged at the loss 
of their leaders, fell to butchering each 
other with equal fury, till at length the 
generals, havmg agreed together that it 
would be their better way to choose a mild 
and gentle king for the government of the 
state, went and found out the ^oung 
Prince who was retired to the hermitage, 
conducted him in great pomp to the royal 
palace and sat him upon the throne. 

This Fable shows that it is better for 
men to rely upon Pr()vid(»nee than to tor- 
ment themselves al)out the acquisition of 
a thing that was never ordained them. 

When the young man had ended his 
Fable, **A11 this," said the Father, ''may 
be true ; but all effects have their causes^ 
and he who relics upon Providence widi- 
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out considering these had need to be in- 
structed by the ensuing Fable.'* 

THE DERVISE, THE FALCON AND THE 

RAVEN. 

A certain Dervise used to relate that, 
in his youth, once passing through a wood 
and admiring the works of the great 
Author of Nature, he spied a Falcon that 
held a piece of nesh in his beak, and, 
hovering about a tree, tore the flesh into 
bits ana gave it to a young Raven that 
lay bald and featherless in its nest The 
dervise admiring the bounty of Providence, 
in a rapture of admiration, cried out : 
''Behold this poor bird, that is not able to 
seek out sustenance for himself, is not, 
however, forsaken of its Creator, who 
spreads the whole world like a table, where 
all creatures have their food ready pro- 
vided for them ! He extends his lioer- 
ality so far that the serpent finds where- 
with to live upon the mountain of Gahen. 
Why, then, am I so greedy and wherefor 
do I run to the ends of the earth and 
plough up the ocean for bread ? Is it not 
Detter that I should henceforward confine 
myself in repose to some little comer and 
abandon myself to fortune ? " Upon this 
he retired to his cell, where, without 
putting himself to any lurther trouble for 
anything in the world, he remained three 
days ana three nights without victuals. 

"At last, Servant of mine," said the 
Creator to him in a dream, **know thou 
that all things in this world have their 
causes, and though my providence can 
never oe limited, my wisdom requires that 
men shall make use of the means that I 
have ordained them. Thou shouldst 
imitate the Falcon that feeds the Raven, 
and not the Raven that lies a sluggard in 
his nest, and expects his fooa from 
another. ' * 

This example shows us that we are 
not to lead idle and lazy lives upon the 
pretense of depending upon Providence. 

On this the elder son was silenced, but 
the second srm, taking upon him to speak, 
said to his Father :**' You desire us, sir, 
to labor and get estates and riches ; but 
when we have heaped up a great deal of 
wealth, is it not also necessary that you 
inform us what we shall do with it ? " 

" 'Tis ea.«»y to acquire wealth,'* replied 
the Father, "but a difficult thing to ex- 
pend it well. Riches many times prove 



vei^ fatal, an instance of which you may 
see in the following Fable." 

THE COUNTRYMAN AND SEVERAL RATS. 

There was once a certain Husbandman 
who had a bam fiill of corn which he care- 
iully kept dose locked up ; not far from 
this lived a Rat, who long labored on 
every side of it, endeavoring to make a 
hole somewhere to creep in at After 
^reat trouble he at lengtn found his way 
mto the bam, where, wnen he had thor- 
oughly filled his belly, amazed at the vast 
treasures which he saw himself master of, 
away he ran, full of joy, and gave notice 
of it to a multitude of other Rats, his 
neighbors . telling them of his immense 
riches, but carefully concealing the place 
where they lay. On the news of his good 
fortune, all tne Rats of the neighboring 
villages presently flocked about him, ana 
made him a thousand offers of their ser- 
vice, scraping and cringing to him, and 
sootning nim in all the excursions of his 
fantastic humor. The fool, taking all this 
for reality, grew very proud and stately, 
as believing nimself to De some extraordi- 
nary person ; and never considering that 
this magazine was not to last always, J[)effaii 
most extravagantly to play the prodigal at 
the poor Husbandman s cost, treating his 
companions and flatterers every day with 
as much as they could cram down. At 
this juncture of time there happened in 
the same country so terrible a famine that 
the poor cried out for bread, while the Rat 
lay wallowing in plenty. The Husband- 
man now, believing it his time to make 
the best of his com, opened his bam 
door ; but finding a most unexpected con- 
sumption of his store, he fell into a pas- 
sion, and presently removed what he had 
to another place. The Rat, who looked 
upon himself to be sole master of misrale 
in the bam, was then asleep, but his para- 
sites were awake, and seeing the Husband- 
man go and come, soon i)egan to fear 
there was something the matter, and that 
they should by and by be murdered for 
their monstrous robberies ; upon this they 
betook themselves every one to flight, 
leaving the poor cullied Rat fast asleep, 
not one of them having gratitude enough 
to give him the least hint of the dan^r 
that threatened him. This is the practice 
of your smell-feast friends : while you keep 
a plentiful table they are your most hum- 
ble and obedient servants, but when the 
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aooommodation fails, like Tartars, they 
seek for other pastures, and leave you to 
destruction. 

The Rat. however, soon after waking, 
was amazea to find none of his pickthanks 
at his elbow; he left his hole in great 
haste to know the cause, which he soon 
found out; for going to the bam, and 
finding all was gone, not so much being 
left as would suffice nim for that day, he 
fell into such a deep despair, that in an^er 
and distraction he beat out his brains 
against the next wall, and so ended his 
days. This example. Son, shows us that 
we ought to Uve according to our income. 

The second brother being silenced also 
by this story, the youngest, taking his 
turn, said, '* Father, you have well in- 
structed us how to gain money, and* to 
guard against the foolish wasting it ; but 
now pray inform us, when we have 
acQuired this wealth you speak of, what is 
to be done with it?" 

*' It is to be made use of," replied the 
Father, **upon all just occasions; but 
more especially for the conveniences of 
life, according to the rules of temperance 
ana justice. In the first place, your 
expenses ought not to be such as after- 
wards to be repented of by yourselves, or 
condemned by others as the waste of prod- 
igality * and in the second, it is a good 
general rule against the other extreme, 
that no man ought by his avarice to render 
himself hateful to the world. * ' 

The Father having thus exhorted his 
children to follow his counsel, they betook 
themselves all three to particular callings. 
The eldest of them turned merchant, and 
travelled into foreign countries. Among 
other goods, which he purchased for the 
sake 01 trade, he had two Oxen, both the 
calves of the same cow, and both very fair 
and beautiftil : the one was called Coho- 
torbe and the other IMandcbe. Our mer- 
chant took great care to feed up these 
Oxen; but because his journey was long, 
they, in spite of their good feeding, before 
they arrived at the end of it, grew to be 
weak and lean. While they were in this 
poor condition they met with a quairmire 
in the road, into which Cohotorbe felt and 
stuck so fast, tliat the merchant had 
much ado to get him out again : and even 
when he had got him out, he found the 
poor beast was so weak that, being hardly 
able to stand, he was forced to leave him 
behind with another man till he could 



recover strength to continue his iouniey ; 
this man, after he had kept him tnree days 
in the desert, grew weary of his charge, 
left Cohotorbe to feed by himself and sent 
the merchant word that his Ox was dead. 
In a little time after, Mandebe died of 
over-fatigue, and Cohotorbe, having now 
a little recovered his flesh, began to enjoy 
his liberty, and ramble from one place to 
another; and coming at length into a 
meadow that pleased him very well, stayed 
there for some time, living in ease and 
plenty ; so that he became, m a little more 
time, as fair and plump as he was before. 

Not far from Uiis meadow there dwelt, 
unknown to Cohotorbe, a Lion who made 
all the inhabitants of the woods round 
about him tremble, and commanded over 
several other Lions, who believed him to 
be the most potent sovereign in the world. 
This powerful monarch of the beasts, near 
whom nothing of the beef kind had ever 
ventured to approach, when he heard the 
bellowing of our Ox, which was a noise he 
had never heard before, a most^ dreadful 
terror seized him, and no motive could 
fetch him from his den to face this 
unknown enemy. Ashamed, however, to 
discover his fears to his courtiers, he pre- 
tended an illness that made^ him unable 
to stir out of his palace. This king of the 
woods, among tne rest of his domestic 
servants, had two Foxes that were as can- 
ning as two crocodiles, one of which was 
called Kalila and the other Damna ; they 
were both beasts of great intrigue, but the 
latter, which was the male, was more 
proud and more ambitious than the for- 
mer. One day, says this inquisitive Fox 
to his wife : ** Prythee, deanr, what is it 
thinkest thou that ails the Kins, that he 
dares not walk abroad as he usea to do ? '* 
To whom Kalila answered, '^Prythee, 
dear, let us never trouble ourselves about 
these matters ; *tis sufficient for you and me 
to live peaceably under his protection, 
without examining what he doe& It i» 
not for us to prate about state affi&irs ; and 
let me tell you, spouse, they that meddle 
with things that m no way concern them, 
are in danger of the same misfortune that 
befell the Ape." 

''And pray," replied the husband, 
' ' what was that ? " To whom the female 
Fox made this reply. 

THE CARPENTER AND THE APE. 

'An Ape, one day, sat staring up<m 
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Carpenter who was cleavine a piece of 
wood with two wedges, whicn he put into 
the cleft one afler another, as tne split 
opened. The Carpenter soon after j^ettmg 
away to his dinner, and leaving his work 
half done, the Ape would nee£ turn loc- 
cleaver, and coming to the piece of wood, 
pulled out one wedke without putting in 
Ihe other ; so that the wood, having noth- 
ing to keep it asunder, closed immediately 
again, and catching the meddling fool fast 
by the two forefeet, there held him till the 
surly Carpenter returned, who, without 
ceremony, knocked him on the head for 
meddling with his work. 

''This Fable, spouse, instructs us that 
we ought not to meddle with other peo- 
ple's business." 



BEFORE THE DOORS. 

[Friedrioh Buokert, born May 16tb, 1788, at 
Schweinfurt, in Bararin, itadied philology and Uteratnre 
at Wttnbnrg and Jena, spent one year in Italy, and wm 
in 1826 appointed profemor of the Oriental languages at 
the Unlveraity of Erlangen, and went In 1840 in the 
■ame CHpacity to the Univeraity of Berlin. In 1849 he 
retired to hiii eetate at NeuMsa, near Oobarg, where he 
devoted himself exclusirely to literary work op to his 
death, which took place January 31st, 1866.] 

Where riches dwell I knocked, but knocked 

in vain, 
A copper from the window thrown was all mj 

gain. 

I tried to steal into the cot where Love abode, 
But, earlier still than I, a doien were in my 
road. 

I gently tapped at Fame's tall castle bright, 
We only open here to lord and knighf 



(( 



I sought the roof-tree that protects the poor, 
Within were sobs, and wails, and lament sore. 

In vain I asked where did Content abide. 
But none there vras who knew it, far and 
wide. 

But yet, I know a house, for aye secure. 
Where at the last Til lightly tap the door. 

Within its bounds dwells many a noble guett, 
For many a thousand in the grave there's rest 
TVotulaisd 6y IIimst PiiiLUrfl, Ja. 



NOAH'S ARK. 

[Wilhelm Mailer* bom October 7th, 17M, at Des- 
sau, studied philology at Berlin, senred (1813) as a vol- 
unteer in the Prussian army, was (1819) sppointad in- 
structorof dasstcal languages and librarian in his natiT» 
city, where he died September SOth, 1827. His son, Max 
MUUer, edited his G^diohU^ in two Tolumes (Leipsig,. 
I860).] 

That Adam ate, not that he drank, 
Was he from Eden's garden driven ; 

And what he lost by eating then 
To us anew by wine is given ; 

Yes! wine restores those Edeu daya. 

So here's to wine and jolly lays I 

And when once more throughout the world. 

By baser appetite betrayed, 
Man only thought what he would etX, 

And gluttony alone prevailed, 
The Deluge came, to cture the ill, 
But Noah spared^ the vine to tilL 

Aboard a mighty cask he went, 
It bore him high above the tide; 

And many jolly days and nights 
He rolled across the waters wide; 

What kept old Noah safe and sound? 

Why wine, not water, I'll be bound I 

Subsided now the angry flood. 
The gallant house, so round and tight. 

Stuck fast upon a mountain-top : 
I' fiiith, it was a goodly sight I 

And Noah went, with heart elate, 

The hill to plant with luscious grape. 

And there upon the mountain-top 

To-day that very ark is seen. 
In Heidelberg, on the Neckar, 

The giant tun of tuns, I ween : 
So now we know who gave the vine 
To those who dwell along the Rhine. 

If any mortal rash should dare 

To cast a slur on wine divine. 
Toss him in the depths of ocean 

And let him pickle in the brine t 
While we enjoy our Eden days. 
And drink and sing our jolly lays I 

IVwMlatel (f Chabus Thtam^ 
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THE POOR FISHER FOLK. 



THE POOR FISHER FOLK. 

'Tifl uight; within the oloae-shut cabin-door 
The room is wrapped in shade, save where 
there fall 

Some twilight rajs that creep along the floor, 
And show the fisher's nets upon the wall. 

In the dim corner, from the oaken chest 
A few white dishes glimmer ; through the 
shade 

Stands a tall bed with dusky curtains dressed. 
And a rough mattress at its side is laid. 

Five children on the long low mattress lie — 
A nest of little souls, it heaves with dreams ; 

In the high chimney the last embers die, 
And redden the dark roof with crimson 
gleams. 

The mother kneels and thinks, and, pale with 
fear, 
She prays alone, hearing the billows shout : 
While to wild winds, to rocks, to midnight 
drear. 
The ominous old ocean sobs without. 

Poor wives of fishers I Ah, 'tis sad to say, 
Our sons, our husbands, all that we love 
best. 
Our hearts, our souls, are on those waves 
away — 
Those ravening wolves that know nor ruth 
nor rest. 

Think how they sport with those beloved 
forms. 
And how the clarion-blowing wind unties 
Above their heads the tresses of the storms : 
Perchance even now the child, the husband, 
dies I 

For we can never tell where they may be 
Who, to make head against the tide and 
gale, 
Between them and the starless, soundless sea. 
Have but one bit of plank, with one poor 
sail. 

Terrible fear I We seek the pebbly shore, 
Cry to the rising billows, "Bring them 
home! " 
Alas I what answer gives that troubled roar 
To the dark thought that haunts us as we 
roam? 



Janet is sad : her husband is alone. 
Wrapped in the black shroud of this bitter 
night : 
His children are so little, there is none 
To give him aid. " Were they but old, they 
might" 
Ah, mother, when they too are on the main. 
How wilt thou weep, " Would they were young 
again ! " 

She takes her lantern— 'tis his hour at last; 

She will go forth, and see if the day breaks. 
And if his signal-fire be at the mast; 

Ah, no — not yet I — ^no breath of morning 
wakes. 

No line of light o'er the dark waters lies; 

It rains, it rains — how black is rain at mom! 
The day comes trembling, and the young dawn 
cries — 

Cries like a baby fearing to be bom. 

Sudden her human eyes, that peer and wateh 
Through the deep shade, amoldering dwell- 
ing find. 
No light within— the thin door shakee— the 
thatch 
O'er the green walls is twisted of the wind. 

Yellow and dirty as a swollen rill. 

" Ah me," she saith, " here doth that widow 
dwell ; 
Few days ago my good man left her ill ; 

I will go in, and see if all be well.'* 

She strikes the door, she listens ; none replies, 

And Janet shudders. " Husbandless, alone. 

And with two children— they have scant sap* 

plies — 

Qood neighbor! She sleeps heavy as a 

stone." 

She calls again, she knocks ; 'tis silence still — 
No sound, no answer ; suddenly the door. 

As if the senseless creature felt some thrill 
Of pity, turned, and open lay before. 

She entered, and her lantern lighted all 
The house, so still, but for the rade waves' 
din. 
Through the thin roof the plashing rain-drope 
fall, 
But something terrible is couched within. 



THE POOR FISHER FOLK. 
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Half-clothed, dark-featured, motionless lay 
she, 

The once strong mother, now devoid of life; 
Disheveled spectre of dead misery — 

All that the poor leaves after his long strife. 

The cold and livid arm, already stiff, 
Hung o*er the soaked straw of her wretched 
bed. 

The mouth lay open horribly, as if 
The parting soul with a great cry had fled — 



That cry of death which startles the dim 
Of vast eternity. And all the while 

Two little children, in one cradle near, 
Slept face to fiice, on each sweet fiuw a 
smile. 

The dying mother o'er them, as they lay, 
Had cast her gown, and wrapped her man- 
tle's fold; 
Feeling chill death creep up, the willed that 
they 
Should yet be warm while she was lying 
cold. 

Rocked by their own weight, sweetly sleep the 
twain, 
With even breath, and foreheads calm and 
clear ; 
So sound that the last tramp might call in 
vain, 
For, being innocent, they hare no fear. 

And why does Janet pass so fiist away? 

What hath she done within that home of 
dread? 
What foldeth she beneath her mantle gray? 

And hurries home, and hides it in her bed? 

With half-averted face, and nervons tread. 

What hath she stolen from the awftil dead ? 

The dawn was whitening over the sea's verge 
As she sat pensive, touching broken chords 

Of half-remorseful thought, while the hoarse 
surge 
Howled a sad concert to her broken words. 

"Ah, my poor husband I we had five before ; 

Already so much care, so much to find, 
For he must work for all. I give him more. 

What was that noise? Hiastep? Ah, no, 
the wind. 

Vol. X. 



'* That I should be afraid of him I love ! 

I have done ill. If he should beat me now, 
I would not blame him. Did not the door 
move? 
Not yet, poor man." She sits with careful 
brow. 
Wrapped in her inward grief; nor hears the 
roar 
Of winds and waves that dash against his 
prow. 
Nor the black cormorant shrieking on the 
shore. 

Sudden the door flies open wide, and lets 
Noisily in the dawn-light searoely dear. 

And the good fisher dragging his damp nets 
Stands on the threshold with a joyous cheer. 

" 'TIS thou I " the cries, and eager as a lover 
Leaps up, and holds her husband to her 
breast; 
Her greeting kisses all his vestare oover. 
" lis I, good wifel" and his broad fiuM ex- 
pressed 

How gay his heart that Janef s love made 
light 
"What weather was it?" "Hard." "Your 
fishing?" "Bad. 
The sea was like a nest of thieves to-night ; 
But I embrace thee, and my heart is glad. 

" There was a devil in the wind that blew ; 
I tore my net, caught nothing, broke my 
line. 
And once I thought the bark was broken too ; 
What did you all the night long, Janet 
mine?" 

She, trembling in the darkness, answered, " I, 
O, nanghtl I sewed, I watched, I was 
afraid; 
The waves were load as thonden from the 
sky: 
Bat it is over." Shyly then the said : 

"Oar neighbor died last night; it mast have 
been 
When yoa were gone. She left two little 
ones, 
So small, so firail— William and MadeUne ; 
The one Jast lisps, the other searoely — *>' *' 



a06 THE ROMAN LIBRARIES. 

The man looked grave, and in the corner cast by the Romans in the early and more 
His old far bonnet, wet with rain and sea ; martial ages : I read of no coUectioDS ante- 
Mattered a while, and scratched hia head— at cedent to those made by .^Emilius, P^ulus, 
last, AQcl Lucollus, the latter of whom, beinff a 
"We have five children, thifl makes seven," ™an of great magnificenoe, allowed tJie 
^^ jj^ learned men of his time to have free aocesB 

to his library, but neither in his Hfetime 

" Already in bad weather we must sleep 5?^ at his death made it public property. 

SomeUmes without our supper. Now-Ah, Cornelius Sylla, before his dictatorship 

J. '^'^ ' plundered Athens of a great collection of 

,«,. ^* * * ,x mi. .J . J Dooks, which had been accumulating from 

'Tis not my fault. These accidents are deep ; ^Yie time of the tyranny, and th^ he 

It was the good God's will. I cannot tell. brought to Rome, hut did not build or 

« ,,ri- J.J u -i u *u *u r Au endow any library for public use. This 

Why did he take the mother from those ^^ ^^ j^^^ undertaken by Julius Cieaar 

"^'^P"' upon an imperial scale not long before hii» 

No bigger than my fist? 'Tis hard to read > death, and the learned M. Varro was em- 

A learned man might understand perhaps— ployed to collect and arrange the boolcH 

So little, they can neither work nor need. for the foundation of an ample libraiy ; 

its completion, which was interrupted by 
" Go fetch them, wife ; they will be frightened the death of Julius and the civil wars sub- 
sore, sequent thereto, was left for Augustus, 
If with the dead alone they waken thus ; who assigned a fund out of the Dalmatian 
That was the mother knocking at our door, bootv for this purpose, which he put into 
And we must take the children home to us. ^^^ '^ands of the celebrat^ Asinius PoUio, 

who therewith founded a temple to liberty 

" Brother and sister shall they be to ours, on Mount Ayentine, and with the help of 

And they shall learn to climb my knee at Sylla s and Varro s collections, in addition 

^ to his own purchases, opened the first 

„.. u * u It XL -x_- public library in Rome, in an afmrtment 

When he shall see these strangers m our *„„^^ ^^ ^y^^ ^^^^pj^ ^^^.^ mentioned. 

°®^**"» Two others were afterward instituted hy 

More fish, more food, will give the God of the same emperor, which he called the 

heaven. Octavian and ralatine libraries ; the fint. 

so named in honor of his sister, was placed 

" I will work harder; I will drink no wine— in the temple of Juno ; the latter, as its 

Go fetch them. Wherefore dost thou linger, title specifies, was in the imperial palace ; 

dear ? these libraries were royally endowed with 

Not thus were wont to move those feet of establishments of Greek and LaUn libra- 

thine." rians, of which C. Julius Uyginus, the 

She drew the curtoin, saying, "They are «^™^^"' ^^^^' . , , , ,, 

u^^tt » .r o» J rjijjg Emperor Tibenus added another 

librai^ to the palace, and attached his new 
building to that front which looked towuds 

the Via Sacra, in which quarter he htm- 

self resided. Vespasian endowed a public 

THE ROMAN LIBRARIES. libranr in the Temple of Peace. Tnaan 

founoed the famous Ulpian hbraiy in nis 

[Bichard Cumberland, an aminent EngiUi ^^^ forum, from whence it was at last 

poet and tm^jUA, wm born at Oambridge in 1732, and ygniOVed tO the ColllS Viminalis tO funiish 

died In 1811 Oontempomy 'rtf Sterne Gold«nUh. ^j^^ y^^^y^^ ^^ Dioclcsiau. TllC CspitoUne 

and Johnson, he became dtotingnl.hed In Ittens writ- ^^y^ j^ supposed tO have been founded 

^T '^f.^'^'^Mlirll^L^Z:^:^ by Domitian, Vnd was consumed, together 

6tf Eiaucif « Tola. (1806) ] ^^" ^'^^ noblc edifice to which It was 

' attached, by a stroke of lightning in the 

LitUe attention was paid to literature ^'°»e of Commodus. The Emperor Ha- 

- dnan ennched his favonte Tilla with a 



here. 
Vioros Huoo.i — Dnmalaied (f H. W. Alkxaitdib. 



1 For biography MeYol. I., pages, (7*oiee£<(eralMrc. SUperb OoUcction of books. and lodged 
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theiu in a temple dedicated to HercnlcB. 
These were, in succeediDg times, so multi- 
plied by the munificence and emulation of 
ihe several emperors, that in the reign of 
(Jonatantine Rome contained no leaa than 
twenty-nine public librariea. of whicli the 
lirincipal were the Palatine and the Ul- 

Though books were then collL-cted at an 
immense expense, several private citizens 
•li' fortune made coosidcmble librariea. 
Tyrannio, the gniminarian, even in the 
time of Sylla, was possessed of three thou- 
(tand volumes , hpaphroditua, a gram- 
marian also, had in luter times collected 
thirty thouxand of the most select and 
valuable books ; but Sammonicus Serenue 
beijucathcd to the Kuperor Gordian a 
library containing no less than sixty-two 
thousand volumes. It was not always a 
love of literature that tempted people to 
these expenses, fur Seneca complains of 
the vanity of the age in furnisbmg their 
banqueting rooms with books, not for use 
but for show, and in a mere spirit of pro- 
i'usion. Their baths, both hot and cold, 
were always supplied with books to fill up 
an idle hour amongst the other recreations 
of the place ; in like manner their country 
houses and even public offices were pro- 
vided for the use and amusement of tncir 
guests and clients. 

The l^man libraries, in point of dispo- 
sition, much resembled the present fashion 
observed in our public ones ; for the books 
were not placed against the walls, but 
brought into the area of the room, in sep- 
arate cells and compartments, where they 
were lodged in presses ; the intervals be- 
tween these compartments were richly 
ornamented with inlaid plates of glass and 
ivory and marble bass-relievos. In these 
compartments, which were furnished with 
desks and couches for the accommodation 
of readers, it \iaa usual to place statues of 
le.'krncd men, one in each ; and this, we 
may observe, is one of the few elegances 
which Itomc was not indebted to Oreoce 
for, the first idea having been started by 
the accouiplisbed Pollio, who in his library 
{in I^Iount Aventine set up the statue of 
his illustrious contemiwrarr, Varro, even 
whilst he was living ; it was usual also to 
ornament the press where any consider- 
able author's works were contained with 
bis figure in brass or plaster of a smaller 

Thcn> is i>ne more circnmslAnoe attend 



spirit of their institution : it was usual to 
appropriate an ac^oining building for the 
use and accommodation of students, where 
everything was fiirniahed at the emperor's 
cost ; they were lodged, dieted, and at- 
tended by servants specially appointed, 
and supplied with everything, under the 
eye of tlie chief librarian, that would be 
wanting whilst they were engaged in their 
studies, and had occasion t^i consult the 
books ; this establishment was kept up in 
a very princely style at Alexandria in par- 
ticular^ where a college was endowed and 
a special fund appointed for its support, 
witn a president and proper officers under 
htm, for the entertainment of learned 
strangers, who resorted thither from va- 
rious parts to consult those invaluable 
collections which that famous library con- 
tained in all branches of science. 



A PICTURE OF FRANCE AFTER 
THE REVOLUTION. 



From the BuumlUana. 



[Tiiicsnao Ham 




•Fnl (o IfaK UalTOnltT of Ttmn. tn Hudj thn Uw or 
nxriiclD*. lie (Itempted In tkIii lo InKrM hlnuelf Id 
pnltmloniil nndlei, anil then t^n himttll whollrnp 

lantioD at Cardlul Barg1it«. the liwMe tt TanitL, 



■•untinn ; but Iha tIc- 
timt*ot NAjvl«i>n, KAar hii ntam ^m E^pt.mff«] 

Huvn^. uid rrcvlTnd & profaBDrmhlp lb lh« tJnlTer- 

or the UlnMrj of Ihii InUrluf, CudR Puat, Knight of 
the Iron Cron, memlier of tba Lwdon of Ilsnor, ud 
HlitMJcicn|ili<r of the klDidom. He Ihennpoii wnto 
the flnt ill aaut al tb* Bir4t MU Mm Kir*, 
vbleL kpp«rail In IMW. In coidiiKtkni with hi* u- 
KoiplUtd OHi-la-Uw, CiaKI alalia I>enkul, ha an- 
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fiftd in a. wano cu uti ovenj with Um Delia Cnacum, 
OB the qnefCion between the Tnecan end tbe Italien. 
lie aleo pnbliibed e new editJon of the OomvUo of 
teote. Kfttarnfng to puetical oompodtioD, he wrote an 
Mjl on the Nuptiala of Cadmne. Hie poetic labon were 
tnterropted in April, 1820, bj a sadden etroke of apo- 
plezy ; but he lingered on nntil 1824, and died in Octo- 
bfT of thai jear, at tbe age of ■erenty-fonr. 

Of all Monti's writings, the BaM$eviUiai»a et^oys the 
grsatest and widest reputation. As remarked abore, 
it is founded on tbe murder of the French minister, 
Baaserille, whtjse soul, tbe author supposes, is con- 
•demuMl to wander orer the Vrench prorinces, and be- 
hold tbe desolation produced by the lieTolutiou, the 
death of L<mis tbe flixteenth in Paris, and the armies 
id tlie Holy Alliance marching toward France to restore 
the Bourbons. Tbe poem isdirided into four cantos of 
tliree hundred lines each, and, like its model, the 
[Hvima (hmnudia^ written in Una rima. It was 
translated into English by the Rer. Henry B(^d, 
London, 1806. J 

Hell bad been yanqoithed in the battle 
fought ; 
The spirit of the abyss in sullen mood 
Withdrew, his frightful talons clutching 
naught ; 

lie roared like lion famishing for food : 
The Eternal he blasphemed, and, as he fled, 
Ixiud hissed around his brow the snaky brood. 

Then timidly each opening pinion spread 
The soul of Basseville, on new life to look, 
Released from members with his heart's blood 
red. 

Then on the mortal prison, just forsook, 
The soul turned sudden back to gaze a while. 
And, still mistrustful, still in terror shook. 

But the bl<«Hed angel, with a heavenly smile, 
Cheering the soul it had been his to win 
In dreadful battle waged 'gainst demon vile, 

Said, " Welcome, happy spirit, to thy kin! 
Welcome unto that company, fair and brave, 
To whom in heaven remitted is each sin ! 

** Fear not ; thou art not doomed to sip the 
wave 
Of black Avemus, which who tastes, resigned 
All hope of change, becomes the demon's slave. 

" But Heaven's high justice, nor in mercy 
blind, 
Nor in severity scrupulous to gauge 
Each blot, each wrinkle, of the human mind, 

" Has written on the adamantine page 
That thou no joys of paradise may'st know. 
Till ptiniRhe<1 be of France the guilty rage. 

" Meanwhile, the wounds, the immensity of 
woe. 



That thoQ hast helped to work, thos. 
Contemplating with tears, o'er earth 
" Thy sentence, that thine eyes be 
bent 
Upon flagitious Fianee, of whose 
The stench pollutes the very firmamcnL' 



THE SOUL'S ABKIVAL IN PABIS. 
From the BasteodUcuuL 



Wondering, the spirit sees that firom 
Of his angelic leader tears have gosbedy 
Whilst o'er the city streets dread nleBee liea. 

Hushed is the sacred ohime of beUa, aod 
hushed 
The works of day, — boshed every various KNmd 
Of creaking saw, of metal hammercmshed. 

There fears and whisperings alooe are fband^ 
Qnestionings, looks mistmstfiil, disoontent. 
Dark melancholy that the heart most wooad. 

Deep accents of affections strangely blenl: 
Accents of mothers, who, foreboding ill. 
Clasp to their bosoms each loved innoeent; 

Accents of wives, who, even on the door'ssill. 
Strive their impetuous husbands to detain ; 
With tears and fond entreaties nrgiog still. 

But nuptial love and tenderness in vain 
May strive ; too strong the powers of bell, I 

ween; 
They free the consort whom fond amMenehais. 

For now, in dance ferocious and obaoene. 
Are flitting busily from door to door 
A phantom band of heart-appalling mlea. 

Phantoms of ancient Droids, steeped in govt^ 
Are these, who, still nefariously athint 
For blood of wretched victims, as of yore^ 

To Paris throng to revel on the worst 
Of all the crimes whose magnitade has ftd 
The pride of their posterity aocnrsed. 

With human life their garments are dyad 
red. 
And, blood and rottenness firom every hair 
Dripping, a loathsome shower around theai 
shed. 

Some firebrands, others sooarges, to« P th' 
air, 
Twisted of every kind of coiling snake; 
Some sacrificial knives, some poison bear. 

Firebrands and serpents they o'er 
shake; 
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And as the blow alights on brow, neck, side, 

Boils in each vein the blood, fierce passions 
wake. 
Then from their houses, like a billowy tide, 

Men rush enfrenzied, and, from every breast 

Banished, shrinks Pity weeping, terrified. 
Now the earth quivers, trampled and op- 
pressed 

By wheels, by feet of horses and of men ; 

The air in hollow moans speaks its unrest; 
Like distant thunder's roar, scarce within 
ken. 

Like the hoarse murmurs of the midnight 
surge. 

Like north wind rushing from its far-ofi* den* 

Through the dark crowds that round the 
scafibld flock. 
The monarch see with look and gait appear 
That might to soft compassion melt a rock; 
Melt rocks, from hardest flint draw pity's 
tear, — 
But not from Gallic tigers : to what fate, 
Monsters, have ye brought him who loved you 
dear! YiNCKifso Monti. 

FRANKLIN AND THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 

[Joseph Priestley, LL.D., a UnitariaQ dlrine, 
and copiuiM writer, waa born near Leeds, England, 1733, 
and died at Nortliuniberland, Pennsylranla, in 1804. 
He publislied 141 works and treatises, great and small, 
for a lint of which we must refer to Butt's Collection of 
his Theological and Miscellaneous Works (excluding 
the Scientlflc. 1K*24). 26 vols. Among his works are 
iSMoya on the Pnnciple$ of Govemmentt amd on the Naliur* 
of PolUical, CivU, and Rfligiou$ Libertg (1768), Hitlorg 
and Pttsent Stute of I}i»corerie$ Relating to VkUm, Light, 
and OolorM (1772), IhMUuU$ of Natural and Bopoated Reli- 
gion (1772), BrpmrimenU and Obtervationa on Diftnnt 
Kindt of Air (1774), Harmong of the Eeangeliate in Greek 
(1777), KxperimenU and Obeervatione Relating to Natural 
PkaoM>ph^ (1779-86), 3 vols.; Uietor^ of tke Oormptiona 
of Chrietianitg (1782), Hietorg of EaHg Opinion* Omosm- 
ing Jfnie Chritt (1786). 

** He laid the basis of the chemistry of the gaiwa, and 
of those modes of inrestigation in the pneamatic branch 
of the science which are still pursued. He diaooTerMl 
a great variety of facts in this department of the science. 
To him we are indebted for the knowledge of oxygen, 
Uinoxidti of nitrogen, sulphurous acid, fluosilicic acid, 
muriatic acid, ammonia, carbnretted hydrogen, and 
oarboDic acid.**— Db. B. D. Tuoksoh. 

NOBTHCIIBKKLAND, Nov. 10, 1801. 

Sir : — I have just read in the (London) 



Monthly Review, vol. 36, p. 357 (359), 
that the late Mr. Pennant said or Dr. 
Franklin that ** living under the protec- 
tion of our mild government he wa» 
secretly playing the incendiary, and too 
successfully inflaming the minus of our 
fellow-subjects in America, till that great 
explosion happened, which forever dis- 
united us from our once happy colonies^ 
(colonists)." As it is in my power, as far 
as my testimony will be regarded, to refiite 
this charge, I think it due to our friend- 
ship to do it It is probable that no 
person now living was oetter acquainted 
with Dr. Franklin, and his sentiments on 
all subjects of importance, than myself, 
for several years before the American war. 
I think I knew him as well as one man 
can generally know another. At that time 
I spent the winters in London, in the 
family of the Mar(]uis of Lansdown, and 
few days passed without mv seeing more 
or less of Dr. Franklin ; and the la^t day 
that he passed in England, having given 
out that he should depart the dajr oefore, 
we spent together, without any interrup- 
tion, from morning to night. 

Now, he was so far from wishing for a 
rupture with the colonies, that ne did 
more than most men would have done to 
prevent it His constant adnce to his 
countrvmen, he always said, was *'*' to bear 
eversrthing from England, however un- 
iust;" saying, that '*it could not last 
long, as they would soon outgrow all their 
hardships." On this account. Dr. Price, 
who then corresponded with some of the 
principal persons in America, said, he 
began to be veiy unpopular there. He 
alwavs said, *^ If there must be a war, it 
will be a war of ten years, and I shall not 
live to see the end of it" This I have 
heard him say many times. 

It was at his request, enforced by that 
of Dr. Fothergill, that I wrote an anony- 
mous pamphlet, calculated to show the in- 
justice and impolicy of a war with the 
colonies, previous to the meeting of a new 
parliament As I then lived at Leeds, he 
corrected the press himself; and to a 
passage in which I lamented the attempt 
to establish arbitrary power in so large a 
part of the British empire, he added the 
following clause, ^' to the imminent danger 
of our most valuable commerce, and of 
that national strength, security, and feli- 
city which depend on ooion and oq 
liberty." 
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The uuity of the British empire, in all 
its Darts, was a favorite idea or his. He 
usea to compare it to a beautifiil China 
vase, which, if once broken, could never 
be put together again ; and so great an 
admirer was he, at the time, of the British 
constitution, that he said ne saw no in- 
convenience from its beingcxtended over 
a great part of the globe. With these sen- 
timents he lefl England; but when, on 
his arrival in America, he found the war 
begun, and that there was no receding, no 
man entered more warmly into tbe in- 
terests of what he then considered as his 
country^ in opposition to that of Great 
Britain. Three of his letters to me, one 
written immediatelv on his landing, and 
published in the collection of his MtscdUi- 
neou* Works, pp. 3C6, 652 and 656, will 
prove this. 

By many persons Dr. Franklin is con- 
sidered as naving been a cold-hearted 
man, so callous to every feeling of human- 
ity, that the prospect of all the horrors of 
a civil war could not affect him. This was 
far from being the case. A great part of 
the day, above mentioned, that we spent 
together, he was looking over a number 
of American newspapers, directing me 
what to extract from them for the Eng- 
lish ones; and in reading them, he was 
frequently not able to proceed for the 
tears literally running down his cheeks. 
To strangers he was cold and reserved ; 
but where he was intimate, no man in- 
dulged in more pleasantry and good 
humor. By this he was the delight of a 
club, to which he alludes in one of the 
letters above referred to, called the Whig- 
chih, that met at the Ixmdon coffee-house, 
of which Dr. Price, Dr. Kippis, Mr. John 
Lee and others of the same stamp, were 
meinlx^rs. 

Hoping that this vindication of Dr. 
Franklin will give pleasure to many of 
your readers, I shall proceeii to relate 
some particulars relating to his behavior 
when Ijord Loughborough, then Mr. 
Wedderburn, pronounced his violent in- 
vective against him at the privy-council, 
on his presenting the complaints of the 
province of Massachusetts (I think it was) 
asrainst their governor. Some of the par- 
ticulars may be thought amusing. 

On the morning of the day on which 
the cause was to be heard, I met Mr. 
Burke in Parliament-street, accompanied 
by Dr. Douglas, afterwards bishop of 



Carlisle ; and, afler introducing us to each 
other, as men of letters, he asked me 
whither I was going. I said I could tell 
him where I wShed to go. He then asked 
me where that was. 1 said to the privy- 
council, but that I was afraid I oould not 
get admission. He then desired me to go 
along with him. Accordingly I did : but 
when we got into the anteroom we round 
it quite filled with persons as desirous of 
getting admittance as ourselves. Seeing 
this, I said we should never get throng n 
the crowd. He said, *'Oive me your 
arm ; " and locking it fast in his. he soon 
made his wav to the door of the privy- 
counciL I then said, '' Mr. Burke, you 
are an excellent leader ; ** he repliea, '* I 
wish other persons thought so too.*' 

After waiting a short time, the door of 
the privy-council opened, and we entered 
the nrst ; when Mr. Burke took his stand 
behind the first chair next to the presi- 
dent, and I behind that the next to his. 
When the business was opened, it was 
sufficiently evident, from the speech of 
Mr. Wedderburn, who was counsel for the 
governor, that the real object of the court 
was to insult Dr. Franklin. All this time 
he stood in a comer of the room, not far 
from me, without the least apparent emo- 
tion. 

Mr. Dunning, who was the leading 
counsel on the part of the colony, was so 
hoarse that he could hardly make himself 
heard ; and Mr. Lee, who was the second, 
si)oke but feebly in reply; so that Mr. 
Wedderburn had a complete triumph. 
At the sallies of his sarcastic wit all the 
members of the council, the president 
himself (Lord Gower) not excepted, fre- 
quently laughed outright. No person 
belonging to the council behaved with 
decent gravity, except Lord North, who, 
coming late, took his stand behind the 
chair opposite to me. 

When the business was over, Dr. 
Franklin, in going out, took^ me by the 
hand, in a maimer that indicated some 
feeling. I fooii followed him, and going 
through the ante-room, saw Mr. Wedder- 
burn there surn)unded with a circle of his 
friends and admirers. Being known to 
him, he ste])])ed forward as if to speak to 
me ; but I turned aside, and made what 
haste I could out of the place. 

The next morning I breakfasted with 
the doctor, when he said, *' He had nerer 
before been so sensible of the power of a 
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good coiisciencc ; for that, if he had not 
considered the thing for which he had 
been so much insulted as one of the best 
actions of his life, and what he should cer- 
tainly do again in the same circumstances, 
he could not have supported it. " He was 
accused of clandestinely procuring certain 
letters, containing complaints against the 
governor, and sending them to America 
with a view to excite their animosity 
against him^nd thus to embroil the two 
countries. jBut he assured me that he 
did not even know that such letters ex- 
isted till they were brought to him as 
agent for the colony, in order to be sent 
to his constituents : and the cover of the 
letters on which tne direction had been 
written beins; lost, he only guessed at the 
person to wnom they were addressed by 
the contents. 

That Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding he 
did not show it at the time, was much 
impressed by the business of the privy- 
<;ouucil, appeared from this circumstance : 
when he attended there, he was dressed 
in a suit of Manchester velvet ; and Silas 
Deane told me that, when they met at 
Paris to si^n the treaty between France 
iind Amenca, he purposely put on that 
suit. 

Hoping that this communication will 
be of some service to the memory of Dr. 
Franklin, and gratify his iiiends, I am, 
air, yours, etc. J. Priestlet. 

Monthly Magazine^ Feb., 1803. 



FROM THE '* FLYING LEAVES.** 

[Friedrioh Heinrioh Jaoobi wm born at 
I>uflwldurf 1743, nnd died at Munich 1819, a German 
luoUphysicHl philueopher, who occupied MTeral diatin- 
t;uiMh»*d p<wt8 under the goTernment of DoMeldnrf, and, 
in 1804 iMMAiiie President uf the Academy of Sdancea 
at Munich. He publiched a great number of literary 
and pbiluflophical works, in eome of which he combated 
the dt)ctriueii uf Kant. Ilia principal worka are, Letttn 
on the iJoctrimea of 8pino9a^ Hum* «md BMef; or, Jdeol- 
Mm and Rnilum^ and LHUr to FkkU, Ilia complete 
workrt, in 8 Tula., were pobliihed at Leipiic between 
1812 and 1824. J 

My aim is not to help the reader while 
away the time, but rather to aid those to 
whom, as to mc, the time is already too 
fleeting. 



I can live in harmony with eveiy one 
who lives in harmony with himself. 

What dost thou (»dl a beautifol soul? 
Thou callest a beautiful soul one that is 

3uick to perceive the good, that gives it 
ue prommenoe and holds it immovably 
fast 

It is absurd for a man to sav ihat he 
hates and despises men, but loves and 
honors Humanity. A general without a 
particular, a Humanity worthy of honor 
and love without men who are worthy of 
honor and love, is a fiction of the bram, a 
thing that has no existence. 

It is the custom of virtue to note the 
failings of distinguished men not other- 
wise than with a certain timidity and 
shame. It is the custom of vice to cover 
impudence with the appellation of love 
of truth. 

To lay aside all pr^dices is to lay aside 
all principles. He who is destitute of 
principles is governed, theoretically and 
practically, by whims. 

Man. according to Moses,^ was created 
last ; all the varieties of irrational animals 
were created before him. This order is 
still repeated in each individual man. He 
follows first the animal, the coarser pro- 
pensities, — coarse, animal pleasure; but 
ne is created for immortality, and can find 
the way to immortalitv. But he can also 
beoome more beastly tnan a beast, and use 
the means of immortality in such a way 
as to become more mortal,— ;-as to draw 
upon himself sufferings and diseases from 
which the brute is free. He can **with 
the armor of light extend die kingdom 
of darkness and of barbarism.*' Herder, 
in his Aelteste UrkuncU, remarks that 
Adam, after the Fall, clothed himself in 
the life of animals. Man is guided t^ 
propensities, and all his propensities be- 
long to his nature. But the propensity 
which makes ^ him man, which distin- 
guishes him, is the true life-propensity 
proper to his specie8,-^he propensity to 
a higher life. Even in the mere faculty 
of perception, which may be regarded as 
opposed to the faculty of sensation, this 
propenuty appears. For the faculty of 
perception, the^ power of projecting ob- 
jects out of himself, of raising himself 
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above them in order to coDtemplate them, 
18 objective, and is the foundation of the 
regal dignity of man. It strikes the first 
spark of a love which differs so widely 
from what we call lost that it is capable 
of resisting and overcoming that lust, 
'fhe earnest observer finds everjrwhere, 
from first to last, the same economy. But 
the innermost essence of the purely hu- 
man propensity, — as the proper seat of 
liberty, as' the mystery of substance, — ^is 
inscrutable for us. 

There is no one thing in the world for 
which we can conceive an interest and a 
love that shaU endure forever. Therefore 
fiddity is required of us, and a firm intent 
which the soul must be able to create for 
itself He who learns this acquires free- 
dom ; acquires something of that great 
Eroper^, the property of having life in 
imself; which is the true philosopher's 
stone. 

The secret of the moral sense and feel- 
ing is the secret of everlasting life, in con- 
tr^istinction to our present existence, 
which is fleeting, however we may strive 
against it, and leads to death. In moral 
feeling there is a presentiment of eternity. 
I know nothing sublimer and profounder 
than the saying of the New Testament, 
'* Our life is hid in Christ (the God-man} 
with God.** Unquestionably, our life, it 
there is any true fife in us, is hidden deep 
within us. Nevertheless it commands, 
apodictically,' its own preservation ; com- 
mands that we bring it forth to the light. 
Faith and experience, therefore, are the 
only wav by which we can arrive at the 
knowledge of the truth. True, it is a 
mvstic, and to brutalism altogether in- 
tolerable, way. We must be able to inflict 
pain upon ourselves if we would attain to 
virtue and honor. Courage, resolution, is, 
above all things, necessary to man. 

What is it that we admire in a Bayard, 
a Montrose, a Ruyter, a Douglas, in the 
friends of Cimon, who offered themselves 
up at Tanagra ? We admire this in them, 
that they did not doat on the body, but 
lived exclusively the life of the soul. They 
were not what accident would make of 

' ApodikttMch, eqairalent to absolutely ; ftom the Greek 
aTTodeiKVt'fiij to demuDfltrmte ; also, to appoint, to re- 
«jnire hj law. Tr. 



them, but what they themselves had re- 
solvea to be. He to whom the law, which 
he is to follow, does not stand ^ forth as a 
Grod, has onlv a dead letter which cannot 
possibly quicken him. 

Every aptitude to an end is a virtue. 
The inquiry after the highest virtue is an 
inquiry after the highest end. The rank 
of the virtues must therefore be deter- 
mined according to the rank of the ends. 
To discover the system of ends it is neces- 
sary to ascertain what is the destination 
of man, his highest and ultimate aim. 

The wise man is known by the^ choice 
of the ends which he proposes to himsdf ; 
the prudent man is known by the choice 
of the means by which he attains his 
ends, whether they be wise or unwise. 
But how are the ends themselves to be 
known? Is the choice of the wisest to 
decide? Then we cannot say, as we have 
just said, that the wise man is known W 
his ends. Semper idem vdU atmte idem 
nolle. But what is this one, and the same 
which is to be always willed ? It is the 
glory of God. 

It is agreeable to the dignity of man to 
hold his passions in subjection, to govern 
them. But the feeling of dignity does not 
consist in the governing as such, but in 
that whereby we ffovem, in the conscious- 
ness of a higher destination. Man knows- 
a higher ffood ; this it is that overoomes, 
not his wiS. 

Every activity proposes to itself a pass- 
ivity, every labor enjoyment But every 
enjoyment presupposes a want ; when that 
is satisfied, the enjoyment ends. All pleas- 
ure is necessarily transient 

We enjoy ourself, however, only in our 
work, in our doing, and our best eigoy- 
ment is our best doing. 

Man imputes to himself the ability to 
be constant by his own proper force, and 
places his honor in that ability. A man 
of his word, and a man of honor are 
synonymous terms. He who can embrace 
a purpose and persist in it, who can act 
from a resolve, unsupported by present 
inclination, na>% even in opposition^ to 
present inclination, emotion, or passion, 
of him we say, ** he has character," '* he 
is a man.'* We despise the man who is- 
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always only what things, accidenta, cir- 
cumstances, make of him ; the fickle, the 
inconstant, the wavering. We honor him 
who can resist objects and the impressions 
which they make upon him, who knows 
how to maintain his self in the face of 
them, who lets himself be instructed but 
not changed by them. 

To believe in humanity, to trust a friend 
unconditionally, we call great and noble. 
Want of faith, doubt, suspicion, have 
something little, ignoble; they originate 
in fear. A noble and courageous mind 
then believes and confides. It believes 
and confides not becaase it is a good cal- 
culator ; its faith, its confidence, is power 
of feeling, not a cold exercise of the un- 
derstandmg. On the contrary, this power 
b opposed to the understanding inasmuch 
as it raises itself above it 

When man abides in the creature, be 
sinks behind and before into nothing. 

When feeling and sentiment vanish, 
words and ceremonies remain and make 
themselves important 

Where morals are, there reason reigns 
over sense. And. vice versa^ where reason 
begins to obtain the ascendency over sense, 
there morals arise. 

The first step in the corruDtion of 
morals is no longer to regara public 
opinion; the last step is the absence of 
public opinion. Every one doc«, then, 
what pleases him ; to every one it seems 
right to follow his own lusts. Morals have 
ceased from the land. 

Have not all virtues sprung up before 
they had either name or precept? The 
book of life must be written before an 
index can be affixed to it Our moral 
philosophies are such indexes made afler 
the book ; and they are generally made 
by men who understand nothing of the 
!3ook. Others, who also understand noth- 
ing of it, think that the index is the basis 
of the book, and the art of referring to it 
the true art of life. But they always refer 
to it for others, not for themselves. 

Life is not a particular form of body, 
hut the body is a particular form of life. 
The body relates to the soul as the word 
to the thought. 



The essence of reason consists in self- 
perception. It returns into self. ^ That 
which it perceives, so far as it is con- 
ditioned by sense, it calls nature. That 
which it perceives, so far as it is not con- 
ditioned by sense, it calls the Divine Being. 

True enlightenment is that which teaches 
man that he is a law to himself True cul- 
ture is that which accustoms him to obey 
this law without regard to reward and 
punishment 

In an age in which the good and the 
true are considered as two different and 
often conflicting things, eyeiytfaing must 
conflict 



AS rr OFTEN HAPPENS. 

[Bmannel Ton Oeibel.boni October 18th, 1825, 
ftt Lttbeck, ■tadled at the UnireraitiM ci Bonn and Bar* 
Un, held m profenonhip in the Univerdtj of Mnnicfa 
ftom 18&2 to 18e7, and died April 6th, 1884. at his natlTe 
city. Oeibel waa the moet popular lyrk (Gennaa) poet 
of his time.] 

" He loves thee not»" thtu spoke they to the 
maid, 
'' He sports with thee/' she bowed her head 
in g^ef, 
And o*er her cheek the pearly tear-drop* 
strayed 
Like dew from roses ; why this rash belief? 
And when he found that doubt assailed the 
maid, 
His froward heart its sadness would not own, 
He drank, and laughed aloud, and song and 
played, 
To weep throughout the night alone. 



What though an angel whispered in her «m, 
"Stretch out thj hand, he's fiiithfVil still to 
thee." 
What though, amid his woes, a yoice he hear, 
" She loyes thee still, thj own sweet loTe is 
she. 
Speak one kind word, hear one kind word re- 
plied. 
So is the spell that separates je broken.**— 
Thej came, thej met— Alas I O pride, O 
pride! 
That one short word remained nnspokeo. 
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And so they parted. In the minster's aisle 

Thus fades away the altar-lamp's red light, 
It first grows dim, then flickers forth a while, 

Once more 'tis clear, then all is dark, dark 
night. 
So died their loye, lamented first with tears, 

With longing sighed for back, and then — 
forgot, 
Until the past but as a dream appears, 

A dream of love, where loye was not. 

Yet oft by moonlight from their couch they 
rose. 
Moist with the tears that mourned their 
wretched lot. 
Still on their cheeks the burning drops repose ; 
They had been dreaming both— I know not 
what. 
They thought then of the blissftil times long 
past, 
And of her doubts, their broken plighted 
troth. 
The gulf between them now, so deep, so Tast, 

O Qod, forgive, forgive them both I 

IhmilaUd bp A. Baikxrtillb. 



SCOTT'S GREETING TO BURNS. 

( 7%€ three Statues of Bums, Shakespeare, and 
Scott are near together in Central Park.) 

[Wallaoe Brace was bom in Hillsdaln, Ck)IambiA 
ooQDty, N. Y., about 1844. He prefmred for college at 
the lludson RiTer Institute, ClaTerack, N. T., and 
graduated at Tale College in 1867, where he diatin- 
gniahed himself alike in scholarship and literatnre; 
was elected editor of the Tale Literary Magaskte by the 
largest Tote recorded in the fifty years* history of that 
publication; studied law with the late WillUm A. 
Heach ; went to Europe in 1870 ; was in Paris during 
the stormy season of the Franco-Prussian war ; returned 
borne, and adopted literature and lecturing as his life 
work. Whatever he does he does well. The first poem 
which gave him national prominence was ** Parson 
Allen's Ride," delivered at the Bennington Centennial 
M» 1875. In 1878 he published '* The Land of Bums ; ** 
made a lecture trip to Califomia in 1879 ; published his 
|ioem, "The Tosemite," in 1880; **The Hudson," in 
1882; the Newburgh Centennial poem, "The Long 
i>nuna," in 1883 ; "From the Hudson to the Toeemite," 
in 1884. He has in hand two other works, which, with 
his regular lectures, at an average of five nights a week, 
tills full to overflowing a busy life. He hud made his 
uay to the very front of the lecture {ilsitftirui without 
senMtion, and has won his position by his qualifications 




as an ormtor and a genial man of l«ttcn. His 
and oratory are both full of the snndiine and antht 
of his nature.] 

SCENB.— CWi^ra/ Park, New York, 1880L 

We greet yon, Robie, here to-night» 
Beneath these stars so pnre and bright ; 
We greet you, poet, come at last 
With " Will '' and me your lot to east. 

We've talked about yon many a day, 
And wondered when you'd be this waj. 
Beach out your hand, and gie 's a shaJce 
Just ance, for auld acquaintance' 



We welcome yon Arom Scotia's land, 
And reach to yon a brither's hand ; 
A kindred sool to greet you tnma — 
Will Shakespeare, this is Bobie Bans. 

We're sung your songs here many a night 
Till that dear star is lost in lights 
And Willie says the lines you wrote 
Will even do for him to quote. 

He likes your verses wondrous weel. 
And says you are a glorious ohiel ; 
In fact, the only one that knows 
The space 'twlxt poetry and prose. 

O Robie, if we had a plaid. 

We'd quite conyert yon Stratford lad. 

He said, in truth, but yester-mom, 

" I'm Scotch in wit, though English bom ; 

** And, Walter, it may yet appear 
That Scotland takes in WarwickaUrau 
Let Avon be the border line. 
Blot out the Tweed, or draw it 6niB/^ 

So, Willie, brew your peck o' raaot» 
And set the board wi' Attic saut, 
For Bob has come at last, you s e e- 
We were a pair, but now we 're tbreew 

We need nae ither comrade now, 
No modem bard o' classic brow ; 
'Tis lang before anither man 
Will be admitted to our clan. 

In stormy nights 'twas lonesome here 
When " Will" recited half o' "Lear;» 
But now he quotes (VShanter's tale 
In thunder, lightning, and in hail, 
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And says his witches can't compare 
With those that chased O'Shanter's mare. 
He's even learned your " De'il Address," 
To quote some night for good Queen Bess, 

For, Robie, this is haunted ground, 
Where spirits keep their nightly round, 
And when the witchin' hour is near 
You'll see strange beings gather here. 

I saw Queen Bess the other night 
Beside him, clad in vesture bright. 
While kings, and queens, a noble throng, 
In dim procession passed along ; 

And walls seemed rising from the earth. 
Like Leicester's tower at Kenil worth ; 
And all the pageant that was there 
Seemed floating in the moonlit air. 

Ay, beauty, jealousy, and pride, 
In Dudley's halls walked side by side, 
While Amy Robsart seemed to stand 
With fair Ophelia, hand in hand. 

And, Robie, what a yision came 
As Willie whispered Ariel's namet 
The towers dissolved, and round him drew 
The stately, gentle, fair, and true — 

Miranda, Juliet, Imogen, 
Hermione, and Katherine, 
While Rosalind among them stood — 
The sunlight of sweet Arden'i wood. 

'Twere long to pass them in review, 
For still the circle wider grew. 
Until the airy vision bright 
Was lost at last in liquid light. 

So let me whisper in your ear. 
Never to tell what passes here. 
There'll be a grand reception soon 
To greet the lad frae Bonnie Doon. 

We'll gather up the jolliest crew — 
Falstaff, Prince Hal, and Bhoderick Dha; 
And ** a' the rantin' brither Scots 
Frae Maiden Kirk tae John O* Groat's." 

So, Robie, mak' yonrsel' at home, 
'Mang friends and brithers you have oome. 
And here'n a land that's quite as fidr 
As that between the Doon and Ayr. 



A land that glories in its yoath. 
That owns no creed but living truth, 
Where " pith o' sense and pride o' worth " 
A refuge find frae rank and birth ; 

A land that's made your verses real. 
Whose guinea-stamp is honor's seal ; 
Ay, Robie, here they've quite forgot 
To write the "Sir"— just Walter Soott 

And here your songs will ever ring 
Through a' the years the centuries bring, 
Till all are free, and every sea 
Shall know nae shore but liberty. 



THE MRICHCHAKATI; OR, THE 
TOY-CART. 

[The drama of which the trandatloo of the third sci 
it here poblidied ia a work of great interest, both in ths 
Uteraiy and national hietory of tlie Hind&s. 

The introdoctioa of the Mriekckakati attributes the 
compodtion to a king named 86draka, and glTca him a 
high character, hoth in arms and letters ; he lived, it is 
said, a hundred years, and then hnmt himself, leaving 
his kingdom to his son. 

Orer what kingdom 86draka ruled is not mentioaad. 
The writer of the Kdmamdaki iays it was Avantt or 
Ougein; tradition, especially in the Dekkbt^ includes 
him amongst the univetsal monarchs of India, and 
places him between Chandragupta and Vikramidityai 
without specifying his capital. The late Colonel WU- 
ford(il«. Bm., Vol. IX.) considers him the same with tha 
founder of the A*ndhra dynasty of Magadha kings, suc- 
ceeding to the throne by deposing his master, the last 
of the Kanwa race, to whom he was minister, hut these 
arermenta are Tery questionable. The circumstances 
are in fact attributed, it is said (page IIC), to a prince 
named Ballhita, or Sipraka, or Siiidhuka, or (page 108) 
Mahakami ; and the identification of 86diaka with 
either or all of these rests upon chronological data by 
no means satisfactorily established. Trom these (page 
100) it appean that the first A'ndhra king of Magadha 
reigned 466 years earlier than the last, or Pullman, who 
it is said died a. d. M8 (page 111), consequentiy tba 
former reigned about a. d. 192. But it is stated that, 
in a work called the Knmarika Khmtda, a portion of tba 
Sktmda Airana, It is asserted that In the year of the Kail 
8900 (aare 10) a great king would reign (it does not ap> 
pear where) named 86draka. This date in our era is 
190 ; the date of the first A'ndhra king, as mentlonad 
above, is 192 ; therefore, Stkdraka must be that king— 
a deduction which may possibly be corrset, but which 
depends too much upon the accuracy of a worit vei^ 
little known, and upon a calculation that yet requires 
to be rerised, to be considered as decidedly invalidating 
tba popular Dotkm that BAdnka preceded YlkraoiA* 
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ditya, and conseqaently the en of Ghiistianity, 1^ a 
century at least. 

The place which the MrieheJiakati holds In the dra- 
matic literature of all nations will, however, he thought 
matter of more interest by most readers than its anti<iuity 
or historical importance. That it is a curious and in- 
teresting picture of national manners every one will 
readily admit ; and it is not the less valuable in this 
respect, that it is free from all exterior influence or 
adulteration. It is a portrait purely Indian. It repre- 
sents a state of society sufficiently advanced in civiliza- 
tion to be luxurious and corrupt, and is certainly very 
far from offering a flattering similitude, although not 
without some attractive features. There will probably 
be more variety of opinion on its merits as a literary 
composition, and its title to rank with the more polislied 
dramas of the West may be called in question by com- 
petent Judges.] 

DRA3IATI8 PERSON-flB APPEARING AND 
REFERRED TO IN THE THIRD ACT. 

Men: 

CuJL&UDATTA, a Brahman, of a iMattAy a»ui ruptdabU 
ftmilg, reduced to poverty by hu mun\fioenee, beloved 
by YabaktabLvA. 

YkbduamXna, the Mervant o/ ChAbudatta. 

Maitb£ta, a Brahman, the friend and companion of 
Chabudatta, the Viduehaka or Oracioeo of Ihepiece^ 
a character of mixed $hretcdne$$ and $implieUj/f with an 
(Hffectionate ditpontion. 

Skbvillaca, a di»9iptUed Brahman, the friend of the pre- 
ceding, in love tvith Madanika. 

Women: 

RadanikA, the eervant o/ ChAbudatta*8 honte. 

The teife of ChAbvdatta. 

MadanikA, the attendant of YASAMTAfltNA, beloved by 
Sebvii.laca. 

VAfANTAflfNA, a courteean, in love with ChAbudatta, 
and beloved by him; the ai^eet alio of 8aii8T*hA- 
NAKa's addreeeee. 

ACT III.— ChArudatta's Homc {Outside 

and Inside). 

Scene.— rjf^ytw; the OUy and its Suburbs, 

Enter VerdhamXna. [Inside. 
A worthy kind master, even though he be 
poor, is the delight of his servants; whilst a 
morose, haughty fellow, who has only his 
wealth to boast of, is a constant vexation. 
There is no changing nature; nothing can keep 
an ox out of a field of com, nor stop a man 
who covets another's wife. There is no parting 
a gamester from the dice, and there is no rem- 
edy for an innate defect. My excellent master 
has gone to a concert. It is not quite midnight, 
I suppose; I need not expect his return yet 
a while, I shall therefore take a nap in the 
bull. [Sleeps. 



Enter CHiUtUDATTA and Maitb^ta. 

[Outside: 
chAbubatta. 

Excellent, excellent indeed ; Rebbila ' san^ 
most exquisitely. 
Although not ocean-born, the tuneful vind* 
Is most assuredly a gem of heaven — 
Like a dear friend it cheers the lonely heart. 
And lends new lustre to the social meeting. 
It lulls the pain that absent lovers feel, 
And adds fresh impulse to the glow of pas- 
sion. 

maitbAya. 

Come, sir ; let us get home. 

chAbudatta. 
In truth, brave Rebbila, 'twas defUy sung. 

maitrAya. 
Now, to me, there are two things at which- 
I cannot choose but laugh — a woman reading 
Sanskrit, and a man singing a song : the wo- 
man snuffles like a young cow when the rope 
is first passed through her nostrils ; and the 
man wheezes like an old Pundit who has been 
repeating his bead-roll till the flowers of hi» 
chaplet are as dry as his throat; to my seem- 
ing it is vastly ridiculous. 

chAbudatta. 
What, my good friend, were you not pleased. 
to-night. 
With Rebhila's fine execution ? 
Smooth were the tones, articulate and flow> 

ing 
With graceful modulation, sweet and pleas- 

And fraught with warm and passionate ex- 
pression ; 
So that I often thought the dulcet sonnda 
Some female, stationed covertly, must otter. 
Still echoes in my ears the soothing strain. 
And as I pace along, methinks I hear 
The liquid cadence and melodious atteranee. 
The vin's sweet notes, now gently ondolat- 

Now swelling high, now dying to a close — 
Sporting a while in desultory descant^ 
And still recurring to the tasteful theme. 

maitbAya. 
Come, my friend, the very dogs in the higk 
road through the market place are fast asleep ; 
let us go home. See, see, the moon desoenda. 



' RebhiU, a musicUn. 



3 The TTIndu lute. 
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Sir 



from his mannon in the skies, making his waj 
through the darkness. 

chAbudatta. 
True have you said. From his high palace 

bowed, 
And hastening to his setting scantlj gleams 
The waning moon, amidst the gathering 

gloom; 
In slender crescent, like the tusk's fine point, 
That peers above the darkening waTe, where 

bathes 
The forest elephant. 

maitbAta. 
Here we are at home. Holla, VerdhamAna, 
arise and open the door. 

Y B BDH AM An A. [ Within. 

Hark, I hear Maitr^ya's voice : Ch&mdatta 
is returned, I must let him in. [Opens the 
door.] Sir, I salute you ; you also, Maitr^ya. 
Here are the couches ready spread ; pleaae you 
to repose. [They enter and tit,] 

MAITBftTA. 

Verdhamlna, tell Badaniki to bring water 

for the feet 

chArudatta. 

Nay, nay, disturb not those who are asleep. 

vbrdhamAna. 
I will bring water, and Maitriya here can 
wash your feet. 

MAITBftTA. 

Do you hear, my friend ? the son of a elave ; 
he is to hold the water, and he seti me, who 
am a Brahman, to wash your feet. 

chAbudatta. 
Do you, Maitr^ya, hold the water; Verdha- 
m&na can perform the rest. 

vbbdhamXna. 
Come then, worthy MaitrCya, poar oat the 
water. [Verdhamdna withes C^drudatta't 
Jeet and it going.] 

chAbudatta. 
Nay, Verdham&na, wash the feet of the 
Brahman. 

maitbAta. 
Never mind, it is of little nee; I mnet noon 
Ko tramping over the ground again, like a 
jackass. 

YBBDHAlfXlfA. 

Most worthy Maitr^ya, you are a Brahman, 
are you? 



MAITB^A. 

To be sure I am ; like the boa amongst ser- 
pents, so am I, a Brahman amongst Brahmans. 

VBBDHAMiLMA. 

I cry yon mercy: that being the ease, I 
will wash your feet [Doet to.] Now, Mai- 
tr^ya, this gold casket, of which I have had 
the charge by day, it is your turn to take oare 
of. [Oivet it to him and exit.] 

MATTBftTA. 

So; it i« safe through the day. What, have 
we no thieves in Ujayin, that no one could 
have carried off this viler pilferer of my rest? 
pray let me carry it into the court-yard. 
chAbudatta. 
Impossible; it has been left in trust; 
And is not to be parted with to any 
But the right owner ; Brahman, take heed 

to it [Liet down.] 
Still do I hear the soothing strain. 

MAITBftTA. 

Pray, dr, is it your intention to go to sleep? 

chAbudatta. 
Assuredly. 

I feel the drowsy deity invade 

My forehead, and descend upon my eyelids. 

Sleep, like decay, viewless and variable, 

Grows stronger in its triumph o'er our 

strength. 

MAITBllTA. 

Very tme, so let us go to sleep. [The^ 
tleep,] 

SBBYILLACA. [Enter outtide. 

Creeping along the ground, like a snake 
crawling out of his old skin, I effect with 
slight and strength a passage for my cowering 
frame. [Looking up.] The sovereign of the 
skies is in his decline: 'tis well. Night, like 
a tender mother, shrouds with her protecting 
darkness those of her children whose prowess 
assails the dwellings of mankind, and shrinks 
from sn encounter with the servants of the 
king. I have made a breach in the garden 
wall and have got into the midst of the garden. 
Now for the house. Men call this praotioe 
infamous, whose chief success is gained horn 
the sleep of others, and whose booty is won by 
craft If not heroism, it is at least independ- 
ence, and preferable to the homage paid by 
slaves. As to nocturnal attacks, did not At- 
waUhdmd long ago overpower in a night-onset 
his slumbering foes? Where shall I make the 
breach; what part is softened by recent damp; 
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Avhero is it likely that no noise will be made 
by the falling fragments; where is a wide 
opening most practicable which will not be 
after n-ards visible; in what part of the wall 
are the bricks old, and corroded by saline ex- 
udations;* where can I penetrate without en- 
countering women ; and where am I likely to 
light upon my booty? [Feels the watl.] The 
ju^round here is softened by continual sprink- 
ling with water and exposure to the sun, and 
is crusted with salt. Here is a rat-hole. The 
prize is sure; this is the first omen of success 
the sons of Skanda have laid down. Let me 
see : how shall I proceed ? The God of the 
golden spear' teaches four modes of breaching 
a house: picking out burnt bricks; cutting 
through unbaked ones; throwing water on a 
mud wall ; and boring through one of wood. 
This wall is of baked bricks ; they must be 
picked <»ut : but I must give them a sample 
of my skill. Shall the breach be the lotus 
blossom, the full sun or the new moon, the 
lake, the ttcastika, or the water jar? It must 
be something to astonish the natives. The 
water jar looks best in a brick wall; — that 
shall be the shape. In other walls that I have 
breached by night, the neighbors have had 
occasion both to censure and approve my 
talents. Reverence to the prince K&rtiktya^ 
the giver of all good ; reverence to the Qod of 
the golden spear ; to Brahmanya, the celestial 
champion of the celestials; the son of fire. 
Reverence to Yogdehdrya, whose chief scholar 
I am, and by whom well pleased was the 
magic unguent conferred upon me, anointed 
with which no eye beholds nor weapon harms 
me. Shame on me, I have forgotten my meas- 
uring line,— never mind, my Brahminical 
thread will answer the purpose. This thread 
is a most useful appendage to a Brahman, 
especially one of my complexion : it serves to 
measure the depth and height of walls, and 
to withdraw ornament from their position ; it 
opens a latch in a door as well as a key, and 
is an excellent ligature for the bite of a snake. 
I>»t us take measure, and go to work : so, so 
[extracting Uie bricks]; one brick alone re- 
mains; ha! hang it; lam bitten by a snake 



> ThMe cumsiderationt , and mnch of what followa^are 
RKrreable Ut the Thiefs M*naal, which le odd to exist In 
i^«uskrit. 

SKirUk^ja— the Uinda Mercury. 



[titM the finger tpith the cord] : 'tis well igftin, — 
I must get on. [Looks inJ] How ! a lamp 
alight I the golden ray streaming through the 
opening in the wall shows amidst the exterior 
darkness, like the yellow streak of pure metal 
on the touch-stone. The breach is perfeet; 
now to enter. There is no one. Reverenoe 
to Kdrtikkya, [Enters.] Here are two men 
asleep ; let me set the outer door open to get 
off easily if there should be occanon ; how it 
creaks ! it is stiff with age ; a little water will 
be of use. [Sprinkles the floor.] Nay, not wo, 
it makes too much noise pattering on the 
ground. [Supports the door with his back, and 
opens it.] So far, so well. Now, are these 
true sleepers or only counterfeits? [ffe tries 
them.] They are sound : the breathing ia reg- 
ular and not fluttered; the eye is fast and 
firmly shut ; the body is all relaxed ; the jointa 
are loose, and the limbs protrude beyond the 
limits of the bed. If shamming sleep, thej 
will not bear the^leam of the lamp upon their 
faces. [Passes the lamp over their faces.] All 
is safe. What have we here ? a drum, a tabor, 
a lute, pipes, and here are books ; why, sounds, 
I have got into the house of a dancer or poeC 
I took it for the dwelling of some man of eon- 
sequence, or I should have let it alone. Is 
this poverty or only the show of poverty ? femr 
of thieves, or dread of the King? Are the ef- 
fects hid under ground ? Whatever is under 
ground is my property. Let ns scatter the 
seed, whose sowing leaves nothing undisoem- 
ible. [Throws about seeds.] The man is an 
absolute pauper, and so I leave him. [Oain^. 

maitrAya. [Dreaming. 

Master, they are breaking into the house. I 
see the thief. Here, here, do yon take care of 
the gold casket 

8BRVILLACA. 

How I does he perceive me ? does he mock 
me with his poverty ? he dies [approaching]^ 
Haply he dreams [looking at Maitrfya]. Eh, 
sure enough, there is in the light of tiie lamp 
something like a casket wrapped np in a 
ragged bathing-gown; that must be mine. 
No, no, it is cruel to ruin a worthy man, so 
miserably reduced already. I will even let it 
alone. 

maitrAta. [I>re(i«itfi^. 

My friend, if you do not take the caskel^ 
may yon incur the guilt of disappointing a 
cow, and of deceiving a Brahman. 
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SKRVILLACA. 

These invocations are irresistible : take it I 
must Softly : the light will betray me. I 
have the fire-flapping insect to put it out. I 
must cast it into the lamp. [Takes <nU the in- 
sect.] Place and time requiring, let this insect 
fly. It hovers round the wick — with the wind 
of its wings the flame is extinguished. Shame 
on this total darkness or rather shame on the 
darkness with which I have obscured the lus- 
tre of my race : how well it suits, that Servil- 
laca, a Brahman, the son of a Brahman, learned 
in the four vidas and above receiving dona- 
tions from others, should now be engaged in 
such unworthy course. And why? For the 
sake of a harlot, for the sake of Madanik^. 
Ah well, I must even go on, and acknowledge 
the courtesy of this Brahman. 

maitbAta. [Half awake. 
Eh, my good friend, how cold your hand is I 

SBRVILLACA. 

Blockhead, I had forgotten. I have chilled 
my hand by the water I touched. I will put it 
to my side [chafes his left hand an his side and 
takes the casket vnth it.] 

maitrAya. [StUl only half awake. 
Have yon got it ? 

SBRVILLACA. 

The civility of this Brahman is exceeding ! 

I have it. 

maitrAya. 

Now like a pedlar that has sold all his 

wares, I shall go soundly to sleep. [Sleeps, 

SBRVILLACA. 

Sleep, illustrious Brahman, may you sleep 
a hundred years. Fie on this love, for whose 
dear sake I thus bring trouble on a Brahman's 
dwelling — nay, rather call down shame upon 
myself; and fie, and fie, upon this unmanning 
poverty, that urges me to acts which I must 
needs condemn. Now to Vasantas^ni to re« 
deem my belove<l Madanikd with this night's 
booty. I hear footsteps; should it be the 
watch, what then ? shall I stand here like a 
)K)8t? no, let Servillaca be his own protection. 
Aral not a cat in climbing, a deer in running, 
a f>nake in twisting, a hawk in darting upon 
the prey, a dog in baying man, whether asleep 
or awake? In assuming various forms am I 
not ^fnya herself and Saraswaii in the gift of 
tongues? A lamp in the night, a mule in a 



defile, a horse by land, a boat by water, a 
snake in motion, and a rock in stability ? In 
hovering about I compete with the king of 
birds, and in an eye to the ground, am keener 
than the hare. Am I not like a wolf in seiz- 
ing, and like a lion in strength ? 

radanikA. [Enter. 

Bless me, what has become of Verdhamina f 

he was asleep at the hall door, but is there no 

longer. I must wake Maitr^ya [approaches], 

SBRVILLACA. [Ootng to Stab her, 

Hal a woman ; she is safe and I may de> 

part [Exit. 

radanikA. 

Oh, dear me, a thief has broken into the 

house, and there he goes out at the door. 

Why, Maitr^ya, Maitr^ya ; np, up, I say. A 

thief has broken into the house, and has Jmt 

made his escape ! 

MAITRftTA. 

Eh, what do yon say, yon foolish toad ; a 
thief made his escape ? 

radakikA. 
Nay, this is no joke— see here. 

maitrAta. 
What say yon, hey, the outer door opened t 
Chimdatta, friend, awake : a thief has been in 
the house and has Just made his escape. 

CHiLRUDATTA. 

This is not an hour to jest. 

MAITRftTA. 

It is tme enough, as yon may aatiify your* 

self. 

chArudatta. 

Where did he get in? 

maitriIta. 
Look here [discovers the breach], 

chArudatta. 
Upon my word, a not unseemly fiasnre ; the 
bricks are taken out above and below, the 
head is small, the body large : there is really 
talent in this thief. 

MAITRllTA. 

The opening must have been made by one 
of two persons; by a novice, merely to try his 
hand, or by a stranger to this city ; for who in 
UJayin is ignorant of the poverty of oar man- 
sion? 

chAbudatta. 

No doubt by a stranger, one who did not 
know the oondition of my aflkirs, and foigoi 
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ibat those only sleep soundly who have little 
to lose. Trusting to the external semblance 
of this mansion, erected in more prosperous 
times, he entered full of hope, and has gone 
away disappointed. What will the poor fel- 
low have to tell his comrades ? I have broken 
into the house of the son of the chief of a cor- 
poration, and found nothing. 

MAITBftTA. 

Really, I am very much concerned for the 

luckless rogue. Ah, ha, thought he, here is a 

fine house ; now for jewels, for caskets. [Re- 

collecting.] By the bye, where -is the casket? 

Oh yes, I remember. Ha, ha, my friend, you 

are apt to say of me, that blockhead Maitr^ya, 

that dunderhead Maitr^ya ; but it was a wise 

trick of mine to give the casket to you : had I 

not done so, the villain would have walked off 

with it 

chAbudatta. 

Come, come, this jesting is misplaced. 

maitrAya. 
Jesting — no, no ; blockhead though I be, I 
know when a jade is out of season. 

chAbudatta. 
iV'hen did you give the casket to me? 

maitbAya. 
When I called out to you, " How cold your 
hand is I " 

CHi.BUDATTA. 

It must be so. [Looking aboiU,] My good 
friend, I am much obliged by your kindness. 

maitbAya. 
Why : is not the casket stolen ? 

CHilBUDATTA. 

It is stolen. 

maitbAya. 

Then what have yon to thank me for? 

chAbudatta. 
That the poor rogue has not gone away 
«mpty-handed. 

MAITBiYA. 

He has carried off what was left in trust 

CnlRUDATTA. 
How! in trust, alas! [Faints.] 

maitbAya. 

Revive, revive, sir; though the thief has 

stolen the deposit, why should it so seriously 

affect you ? 

chXrudatta. 

Alas! my friend, who will believe it stolen? 

A general ordeal waits me. In this world 



Cold poverty is doomed to wake suspiofon. 
Alas ! till now, my fortune only felt 
The enmity of fate, but now its venom 
Sheds a foul blight upon my dearer fame. 

maitbAya. 

I tell you what I will maintain that the 
casket was never intrusted to ns. Who gave 
it pray; who took it; where are your wit- 
nesses? 

chXbudatta. 

Think you I can sanction thus a fidsity ? 
No, no, I will beg alms, and so obtain 
The value of the pledge, and quit its owner. 
But cannot condescend to shame my soul 
By utterance of a lie. [Exeumi, 

BADAKIK^ 

I will go and tell my mistress what has h^>- 
pened. [JBxit. 

SOBNB. — Another Room, 

Enter the WiFB of ChAbudatta and Rad- 

anikA. 

WIFB. 

But indeed is my lord unhurt; is he aafb, 
and his friend Maitr6ya? 

BADANIK^ 

Both safe, madam, I assure you, bat the 
ornaments left by the courtesan are stolen. 

WIFE. 

Alas, girl, what say you t My husband's per- 
son is unharmed— that glads me. Yet better 
had his person come to harm than his fkir fiime 
incur disparagement The people of UJajin 
will now be ready to suspect Uiat indigence 
has impelled him to an unworthy act Des- 
tiny, thou potent deity, thou sportest with the 
fortunes of mankind, and renderest them m 
tremulous as the watery drop that quivers on 
the lotus leaves. This string of jewels was 
given me in my maternal mansion : it la all 
that is left to us, and I know my husband, in 
the loftiness of his spirit, will not aeeept it 
fh>m me. Qlrl, go cill the worthy Maitr^ym 
hither. [BxU. 

RadanikX retwTM with MaitbAta. 

MAITBlftYA. 

Health to you, respected lady. 

wife. 
I salute you, sir. Oblige me by filing the 
east 
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MAITRllTA. 

You are obeyed. 

WIFE. 

I pray you accept this. 

maitbAya. 
Nay, uot so. 

WIFB. 

I fasted on the Reiruuhashti^ when, as yon 
know, wealth must be given to a Brahman. 
My Brahman had been provided ehiewhere, 
and I beg therefore that, in his stead, yon will 
accept this string of jewels. 

maitrAya. 
Very well. I will go and state the matter 
to my friend. 

WIFE. 

Thanks, Maitr^ya ; but take heed, do not put 
me to shame. [ExU, 

Scene.— TAe Hall, ChArudatta diteavered, 

chArudatta. 
Maitr^ya tarries long ; in his distress I hope 
he does not purpose aught unbefitting. 

EnUr MaitrAya. 

MAITRftYA. 
Here am I, sir, and bring yon this. [Owe* 
the string of jeweUJ] 

chAbudatta. 
What is this? 

maitrAya. 
The fruit borne by the excellence of a wife, 
worthy of her husband. 

chArudatta. 
Is this the kindness of the Brahman's wife? 
Out on it — that I should be reduced so low, 
Ad when my own has disappeared, to need 
Assistance from a woman's wealth. So true 
It is, our very natures are transformed 
By opulence : the poor man helpless grows. 
And woman wealthy, acts with manly vigor, — 
'Tis false; I am not poor : — a wife whose love 
Outlives my fortune; a true friend who shares 
My sorrows and my joy ; and honesty 
Un warped by indigence, these still are mine. 
Maitr^ya, hie thee to Vasantas^ni, 
Tell her the casket, heeillemly impledged. 
Was lost by me at play, but in its stead 
I do beseech her to accept these jewels. 



maitrAya. 
I will do no such thing. What, are we to 

Vol. X 



part with these gems, the quintessence of the 
four oceans, for a thing carried off by thieves, 
and which we have neither eaten nor drank, 
nor touched a penny for ? 

chArudatta. 
Not so ; to me, confiding in my care 
And honesty, the casket was intrusted ; 
And for that faith, which cannot be o'ervalued, 
A price of high amount must be repaid. 
Touching my breast, I therefore supplicate. 
Yon will not hence, this charge not under- 
taken. 
You, Verdham&na, gather up these bricks 
To fill the ehasm again — we'll leave no trace 
To eatch the idle censure of men's tongues. 
Come, come, Maitr^ya, rouse a liberal feeling. 
Nor act in this a despicable niggard. 

maitrAya. 
How can a pauper be a niggard? he hat 
nothing to part with. 

chArudatta. 
I am not poor, I tell thee, but retain 
Treasures I priie beyond whate'er is lost 
Go then, discharge this ofiloe, and meanwhile 
I hail the dawn with its accustomed rites. 

{ExU. 



.ffiSOFS FABLES. 

[JBsop. an uBdent Greek writer, who«6 name it 
attached to the most popnlar of the existing collections 
of fahleo. His history is tery uncertain, and some 
critics hsTe even denied his existence. First amomg 
these is Luther, In his pre&ce to the QmrMM Maop^ 
1630. We are told, howcTer, on the authority of Hero- 
dotos (U. 134), DIog. LsBrtins (i. 72), and Platarch 
(&pl. Bap. Oamr^. and Ih Bern Hwm. Viiui ), thst JBsop 
liTed in the latter half of the sixth century befbre 
Christ; that he was a slave at Samos; that, on recelT- 
ing his A-erdom, he visited Croesiis and Pisistrstos, by 
the former of whom he was oominis'«i(>ned to distribate 
some money among the citis^ns of Delphi, aitd that oo 
his refusal to pay it, in o««nsequence of a dispute, be 
was thrown over a predpice by the infhriatMl mob We 
are forther informed that the Athenlatis erected a 
statue to him fkom the chisel iif Lysippus. Whether this 
person was the author of the existing JBi^ypesn collee- 
tion or not, we know, fhmi Aristophanes, nnd other 
authorltiea, that bMes bearing his name wi-re popnlar 
in the most brilliant perind of Athenian literature. The 
coi^Jectnre of Bentley, howerer, seems well founded, 
that these Ikbleswers transmitted entirely through oral 
tradition. Socrates (Pbedo. p. SI) turned such of them 
as he could remember Into verse, of which Diog. Lmr- 
tins has prss s rted a specimen ; and the sum was done 
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by Demetrioi Phalerens, 320 b. c. The only Greek 
Teraiun, huwerer, of which any entire fables remain, 
and which, ae ihown by Bentley, has fhmiahed mated- 
ala to rabieqnent collectioni, it that of Angnataa. Of 
the fables now bearing the name of iBwp, there are 
three aeta, the first fh>m a MS. of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, published at Florence in 1809 ; the second a col- 
lection by Maximus Plauudes, a monk of the fonrteeuth 
century, containing a life (suppo«ed to hate been the 
work of Planudee, till it was found in the earlier BIS.) 
of £sop, ftill of fobuloos particulars ; and the third a 
collection publbhed in 1610, ftom M SS. found at Heidel- 
berg. All thene are contained in the edition of Schnei- 
der, Breslan, 181U. The resemblance between some of 
the fables and the pervonal peculiarities attributed in 
common to iEsop and to the Arabian fabulist Lokman, 
hate led some persons to conclude that the two men 
were identical ; and others, that the hblti attributed 
to them in common belong to the same eastern source.] 

THE MERRY-ANDREW AND THE COUNTRY- 
MAN. 

On the occasion of some festivities that 
were given by a Roman nobleman, a droll 
fellow of a Merry-andrew caused much 
laughter by his tricks upon the stage, and, 
more than all, by his imitation of the 
squeaking of a Pig. It seemed to the 
hearers so real, that they called for it 

r'n and again. One man, however, in 
audience, thought the imitation was 
not perfect ; and he made his way to the 
stage, and said that if he were permitted, 
he to-morrow would enter the lists, and 
squeak ag&inst the Merry-andrew for a 
wager. The mob, anticipating great ^n, 
shouted their consent, and accordingly, 
when the next da^ came, the two nval 
Jokers were in their place. The hero of 
the previous day went first, and the 
hearers, more pleased than ever, fairly 
roared with delight Then came the turn 
of the Countryman, who, having a Pig 
carefully concealed under his cloak, so 
that no one would have suspected its 
existence, vigorouslv pinched its ear with 
his thumb-nail, and made it squeak with 
a vengeance. **Not half as good — ^not 
half as good 1 '* cried the audience, and 
many among them even began to hiss. 
''Fine jud^ you ! " replied the Country- 
man, rushing to the front of the stage, 
drawing the Pig from under his doak, and 
holding the animal upon high. '' Behold 
the performer that you oonaemn I *' 

THE HARE AND THE DOO. 

A Dog once gave a long chase to a 



Hare. The Dog having not long Gdnoe 
made a good meal, was not at all hongiy, 
and in consequence in no hurry to put an 
end to the sport. He would at times, au 
they ran, snap at the Hare, and at others 
lick him with his tongue. ' Pray,*' cried 
the persecuted and bewildered Hare. '' are 
you a friend or an enemy? If amend, 
why do you bite me so ? and if an enemy, 
why caress me?'' 

THE OLD &IAN, HIS SON, AND THE A88. 

An Old Man and his little Boy were 
once driving an Ass before them to the 
next market town, where it was to be sold. 
'' Have you no more wit," said a passer- 
by, '' than for you and your Son to tmdjre 
on foot, and let your Ass go light?" So 
the man put his Boy on the Ass, and they 
went on again. ' ' You lazy young rmsoal ! 
said the next person thev met ; '' are you 
not ashamed to ride, and let your poor old 
Father go on foot?^' The Man hfled off 
the Boy, and got up himself Two women 
passed soon afler, and one said to the 
other, ''Look at that selfish old fellow, 
riding on, while his little Son follows after 
on foot ! " The Old Man thereupon took 
up the Boy behind him. The next tny- 
eUer they met asked the Old Man whether 
or not the Ass was his own. Being an- 
swered that it was : " No one would tnink 
so," said he, " from the way in which you 
use it Wh}% you are better able to oanrv 
the poor anmial, than he is to carry both 
of you." So the Old Man tied the Abb's 
legs to a long pole, and he and his Bon 
shouldered the pole, and staggered along 
under the weight In that fashion ih^ 
entered the town, and their appearanoe 
caused so much laughter, that the Old 
Man, mad with vexation at the result of 
his endeavors to give satisfaction to eveiy- 
bod^, threw the Ass into the river, and 
seizing his Son by the arm, went his wagr 
home again. 

THE OLD UON. 

A Lion, worn-out with age, lay drawing 
his last breath, and several of the boaBln 
who had formerly been sufferers hy him 
came and revenged themselvee. The 
Boar, with his powerful tusks, ripped his 
flank ; and the Bull gored his sideB with 
his horns. The Ass, too. seeing there wme 
no danger, came up ana threw his heeb 
into the Lion's moe. Thereupon, the 
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poor old expiring tyrant, with his dying 
frroan, uttered these words : '* How much 
worse than a thousand deaths it is to be 
spumed by so base a creature 1 ** 



CHARACTERISTICS OF PERSIAN 

POETRY. 

BY A. R. 8P0FF0RD. 

It was in a country conspicuous for its 
natural advantages that Persian poetry 
had its birth : a country distinguished for 
the mildness of its air, the serenity of its 
climate, the cleaAess of its streams and 
the perpetual verdure of its plains ; a 
couiitrv of lofly mountains, inland seas 
and rolling rivers ; the land of the gazelle, 
the camel and the caravan ; a land aoound- 
ing in fruits and flowers^ full of pleasant 
^rdens and enlivened with the songs of 
innumerable birds ; a land where mfllions 
of butterflies of the richest colors were 
waftod through the summer air, as the 
soft zephyrs scatter rose leaves abroad. 
In this land of the olive, the date, the 
pomegranate and the fig, of trees laden 
with balm and distilling precious gums, 
where the lofly palms of the South met 
and gave place to the stately pines of the 
North, there was reared a race of men 
combining in a rare degree ingenuity, 
vivacity, intellectual force, subtlety and re- 
finement of manners. The Persians early 
acquired repute as a people of taste, of 
invention and of artistic skUl. The finest 
.silks, the richest velvets, the costliest 
brocades, the softest and the rarest car- 
pets, and the most splendid tissues were 
of Persian origin. The newly-discovered 
sirt, to Anicricaand Europe, howto coml]4oe 
great variety of colors with perfect harmony, 
and to delight the eye wiUi euofl and pleas- 
ing gradations producing a rich composite 
t^ffect from the simplest elemeots, was 
original with the Persians centuries ago. 
What has been termed *Uhe Oriental 
(^raze," causing the shawls of Cashmir, 
the carpets of Sagestan and the oldest 
rugs of Daghestan to be sought for at ^e 
highest prices, is an involuntary testimonj 
at once to the refinement of taste of the 
Persians and to the truth of the had[- 
neyed adage that there is nothing new 
under the sun. The Y&ry patterns of 
floor-doth on which the Shah Mahmood 
walked in the tenth century, the self-same 



shawl-patterns that adorned the fair fbnns 
of the neroines of Jami and of Hafis. are 
imitated in the looms of England ana the 
United States to-day. 

In architecture and the fine arts, as m 
decorative art, the Persians of the Middle 
A^es achieved a notable success. Their 
chief cities contained splendid palaces 
filled with exquisite cems of art and 
sparkling with jewels or the rarest hsstre, 
while their stately mosques of dawKng 
white or bluest azure reved their glitter- 
ing domes against the sky. The fortunate 
classes, and notably those allied to rojalty, 
dressed in a style of magnificence befiuing 
their rank and fortune. The oostliest 
stuffs, harmonized and adapted hy the 
cunning hand of taste, were worn with 
that flowing grace peculiar to the costume 
of the Orient, but to which our oolder 
dime and severer modes are stranmrs. 
The most delicious perfumes, the remied 
musk, the scented ambergris and the ex- 
quisite civet were indigenous in Persia. 

Nor was it an effeminate race, steeped 
in pleasure and enervated by hixmy. 
which ei^oyed all these advantages or 
nature and of art Their bodies were 
strong[ and supple, while strikindy hand- 
some m form and countenance. The Per- 
sians were adepts in archery and horse- 
manship froni time immemorial l^y 
were distinguished by courtesy and high 
breedimr, their minds were lively, thooght- 
ftd, renned, and with a poetic tendem^ 
fostered by everything around them. 
Even the common people, destitute of 
literary onltnre, were^ keen adiniren of 
poetry, and were continually calling upoQ 
their favorite bards to recite their vefses. 
What wonder that with all these inoen- 
tives to literary art the writers of Pnsia 
in this favored age produoed a literature 
richer 

" than all Bokhara's vaunted gold, 
Than all the gems of SamarcaDd." 

Persia, the Iran of the andento, tliough 
its boundaries have varied in differnit 
centuries, has occupied substaotialtj that 
portion of Central Asia extending ftom 
the 25th to the 45th degree of klitiide. 
Its dimate, Uke that of the United States, 
indudes every sone, from the semi-tropioBl 
almost to the fiipd. In the north, moun- 
tains oovered with snow are TisiUe froB 
smiling vaneys basking in dbe sv^riii 
and adorned with lowvis. WsAedoBlhn 
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south by the Persian Gulf and on the 
north by the Caspian Sea, it was separated 
from India on the east by the mountidns 
of Candahar. The great rivers Oxus, 
Tigris and Euphrates washed its territory 
or its borders. Adjoining, if not itself 
being the reputed cradle of the human 
race, and receiving with the Arabian occu- 
pation of the seventh century the reli^on 
of Mohammed, we find the Persian writers 
possessed of tne history and literature of 
the Scriptures, and some of their finest 
poems and allegories have allusions or 
adaptations from its histories or person- 
ages. 

Among its provinces may be noted 
Cashmir, a ricn, populous district, sur- 
rounded by hi^h mountains and said to 
have once contained 10^000 cities ; Irak, a 
mountainous country, tne Parthia of the 
ancients; Daghestan, so called from its 
lofty mountain I)agh, anciently known as 
Altonia; Khoresistan. or Susiana, a great 
plain running from Aoadan to the desert 
of Tars; Segestap, a province rich in 
palm trees and mines or gold, extending 
as far as India; Zablestan, the seat 
of the famous Persian hero Rustem ; 
and Khorassan, or the Land of the Sun, 
a large and beautifrd province, the Bac- 
triana of the ancients, on the borders of 
Turkestan. 

Among the famous cities of Persia were 
Hamadan, distinguished for its serene at- 
mosphere, its limpid streams of water, its 
fruits and rare plants; Bokhara, an ex- 
ceedingly wealthy mart of commerce: 
Tabreez, founded by the Caliph Haroun al 
Raschid; Nashapur, the largest and richest 
city of Khorassan, the birth-place of the 
poets Attar and Omar Khayyam ; Herat, 
a city of Khorassan, abounding in beauti- 
fril gardens and streams of water ; Shiraz, 
a beautiful and well-built city which en- 
joyed a double distinction as the birth- 
place of the two great poets, Saadi and 
Hafiz J Samarcand, a rich and splendid 
city, situated in the valley of Sogd ; and 
Ispahan, long the metropolis of Persia, 
and celebrated no less for its splendor and 
riches than for the great men to whom it 
gave birth. 

It is not of the ancient Persia that we 
are now speaking, not of the a^ before 
and about the time of the Christian era, 
whose history has been written by Xeno- 
phon and Rawlinson — it is of Persia from 
Uie tenth to the fourteenth century, within 



which all her great poets flourished, and 
which may be styled the golden age of her 
literature. 

It is one of the most remarkable facts 
of history that at the verv time when the 
literature of what is called enlightened 
Europe was at its lowest ebb, when for 
centuries not a book was produced there 
worth the reading, the genius and the 
learning of Asiatic nations shone out in 
their greatest lustre. Not only in Persia, 
but in Arabia and in India were produoea 
a succession of works of the ima^nation, 
of philosophy and of science which were 
the sole permanent contributions to the 
world's literature in that a^e. 

Genius and ima^nation m Europe had 
gone to sleep, and it was literally the sleep 
of a^es. Tne splendid literature of the 
classic period in Greece and Rome had no 
successors, but only the feeblest of imita- 
tors. The dark ages hung like a paU over 
Italy and Greece, over France and Ger- 
many, over Spain and England. The 
renaissance of letters and art that was to 
follow g:ave no premonitory sign. Just 
at this time came a great intellectual de- 
velopment in the East The poetry and 
art of the Persians, the philosophy and 
learning of India, the imaginative litera- 
ture of Arabia, both in poetry and fiction. 
E reduced their greatest works. Asia had 
no writers, sublime poets, great philoso- 
phers and eminent artists at a time when 
the continent of Europe had little of 
either learning, poetry or art It was an 
age of intellectual decrepitude and in- 
tolerance — an age when the inestimable 
remains of Greek poetry were publicly 
burned at Constantinople by order of a 
Greek emperor ; an age when the inhabi- 
tants of all Europe besides had scarcely 
heard of the Greek poets at all; when 
England was buried in semi-barbarism; 
when America was an unbroken wilder- 
ness trodden only by wild beasts and un- 
lettered savages. 

Into this unproniising age came the 
poetry of the Persians, fresh, original, 
meloaious, frill of fire and animat^ by 
the most lively coloring. It had for ita 
vehicle a language singularly flexible, 
musical and sonorous, which has been 
called by some the softest and the richest 
language in the world. While the Arabic 
tongue, to which the Persian is allied, is 
more striking, impetuous and strong, the 
Persian excels in tenderness and sweetoesB 
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A single stanza of rhymed oouplets may 
suffice as a specimen : 

Gnlist&ni tchu gulz&ri giavan., 
Qnli sir&bi abi sendegaDi, 
NuYui endelibi ashretanghiiey 
Havai atar biz4 rfthetamise. 

If there is any one dialect better fitted 
than another to a sweetand melodious poet- 
ical expression, it is that of the Persians. 
And it is almost equally well adapted 
to the expression of sublime ideas. Add 
to this gifl of language, in which the 
Persian scarcely yields to the rich and 
creamy Doric of Gfreece, the influence of 
climate and of picturesque scenery, in a 
country where the open air continually in- 
yites abroad, where the smiling landscape 
is filled with yerdure and with fiowers, in- 
tersected by pellucid streams and hemmed 
in by lofly blue mountains, and you haye 
conditions fayorable in a high de^pree to the 
poetic temperament To these mfiuenoes 
of nature as seen by da^ succeed the 
brilliant splendors of the night, when the 
contcmplatiye man (for the Persian almost 
liyed on the house-tops) turned ^m his 
inward thoughts, fixing his eyes on the 
stare that spangled the heavens. In a 

f genial and temperate clime, with abundant 
eisure, free from those eneryating heats 
which conspire on the more tonridf plains 
of India and Arabia to wilt the ener^es 
of man, the poets of Pereia were inspired 
to song as naturally as the roses to bloom, 
or the nightingale to sing. 

We find in tneir compositions two lead- 
ing though somewhat contrasted charao- 
tiiristics : Firet. a sensuous beauty, re- 
flecting intimately the smiling charms of 
nature around them — and thus objectiye 
in a high degree : and secondly, a contem- 
plative, speculative, sometimes mystical 
tone, peculiar to the subjective school of 
Ijoetry. In these two walks of composi- 
tion, the poetry of the Persians affords 
inimerous specimens of the highest order. 
Nowhere else have the charms of natural 
<)|)joctH, of fruits and flowere, of trees and 
birds, of mountains and running watere, 
Ikh'm more finely celebrated. That re- 
)>n)a('h which is so oilen brought against 
the litomture of classic times, that the 
groat i)oets of Greece and Rome never 
celebrate the praises of natural scenery, 
<loes not lie at the door of the Persian 
Ian Is. The rose and the bulbul (the 



nightingale of Penda), the lilv and 
the jasmine, the cTpress and the 
pahn. the valley and the mountain, con- 
tinually appear to adorn their verse. 
Then, too, in their amatory gaseli^ the 
praises of beauty are sung in diiloet 
strains, and the fair one is described with 
a passionate adoration and exuberant 
ima^ry, combined with a delicacy of 
sentiment which never degenerates into 
coarseness. 

Whether engaged in celebradng the 
praise of wine, of women, or of nature, 
there is a ligbt ethereal touch whioh 
seems borrow^ of the atmosphere of that 
haij^on dime wherein the ^t worked. 

The best Persian compositions alike in 
prose or in verse, are marked by fine 
poetic imagery, combined with a profusion 
of metaphor. ^ All things are viewed 
through an imaginative medium — not 
with the dull prosaic eye. No less a 
scholar than Sir William Jones has said 
that the Oriental poets surpass, in beauty 
of diction and in power of imagery, all the 
authore of Europe, save only the Greek 
Ivric poets, and Horace among the Latins. 
Met^hor is almost the national dialect of 
the Fereiana Thus, a generous man is 
called ''the rose of Hb^iEdity," fame is 
''the sweet savor of renown '' and to 
write verses is "to string pearls. \ Among 
their fine similes is the comparison of a 
violet sparklinf^ with dew, to the blue 
eyes of a beautifol girl in teare ; and of a 
warrior advancing at the head of his 
troops, to an eagle cleaving the air and 
piercing the douds with his impetuous 
wings. ^ Allegory, or a string or meta- 
phora, is very common, as for example : 
'When the tempest of fear had torn the 
veil of their understanding, and the deluge 
of despair had submerged the vessel of 
their hopes, in order that they might 
emerge from the gulf of danger and r^ush 
the naven of safety, they turned the 
rudder of flight and spread the sails of 
swifl retreat*' ^ If this metaphorical 
tendency sometimes degenerates (as in 
the ]>oets of the filisabethan and later 
ages in England) into unnatural images 
and poor conceits, it is comparatively rare 
among the poets of the hignest rank. 

A Persian writer celebrates the beauties 
of a vallejr near the dty of Hamadan in 
these glowing terms : 

"If thou wouldst behold the beauties 
of Paradise, oome, oh ! come to the vale 
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of Hunadan. Thou wilt find a Talley 
that will drive all sadness away ; a charm- 
ing retreat which will sweeten every sor- 
row; an agreeable garden, where the 
mormur of the streams emits a sound 
sweeter than that of the best attuned in- 
strameots, blending with the song of the 
nightingale, which hovers among the 
branches, where the luscious fruit nangs 
like so manjr pearls and rubies.'' 

The Persian Gazel is a kind of verse in 
which the first two lines must rhyme, and 
then this rhyme repeats itself only in the 
seoond line of each succeeding couplet 
Here is an example : 

Thee have thouaands sought in vain 
Over land and barren main, 

Chidher's well— of which men say 
That thou makest young again. 

Fountain of eternal youth 
Washing free from every stain, 

To thy waves the aged moons 
Aye betake them, when they wane ; 

And the sans their golden light, 
While they bathe in thee, retain. 

From that fountain drops are flung, 
Mingling with the vernal rain. 

And the old earth clothes itselt 
la its yonng attire again ; 

And the timid, wild gaxelles 
Seek it throogh^he desert plain. 

EIhokani, who died at Tabriz in 1186, 
is considered the most learned of the lyric 
poets of Persia. Here are some verses 
mm one of his G^zels : 

Oh, waving cypress ! Cheek of rose ! 

Oh, jasmine-breathing bosom ! say, 
Tell me each charm that round her glows, 

Who are ye that my heart betray ? 
Tyrant unkind I to whom I bow. 
Oh, life-destroyer !— who art thou ? 

I saw thy form of waving grace, 
1 heard thy soft and gentle sighs ; 

I gased on that enchanting face. 
And looked in thy Nardssos eyes : 

Oh I by the hopes thy smiles allow, 

Rright soul inspirer — who art thou 'i 



Where'er she walks, amidst the shades 
Where perfumed hyacinths unoloie, 

Danger her every glance pervades — 
Her bow is bent on friends and foes. 

Thy rich cheek shames the rose — thy brow 

Is like the young moon — who art thou ? 

The poet Nizami, who Hved from a. d. 
1110 to about 1190, was a bajrd of fine 
descriptive powers, and ranks hi^h in the 
romantic school of poets. Of his works, 
known as Ihe Fioe TVeasures. the Love$ 
of Khosrii and Shireen is the nnest The 
following is a brief specimen : 

On lofty Beysitoun the lingering sun 
Looks down on ceaseless labors, long begun ; 
The mountain trembles to the echoing sound 
Of falling rocks that from her sides rebound. 
Each day all respite, all repose denied, 
Without a pause the thundering strokes are 

plied; 
The mists of night around the summit ooila 
But still Ferh&d, the lover-artist, toils. 
And still, the flashes of his aze between, 
He sighs to every wind — " Alas, Shireen I " 

The piles give way, the rocky peaks divide, 
The stream comes gushing on, a foaming tide; 
A mighty work for ages to remain, 
The token of his passion and his pain. 

Around the pair, lo! chiselled courtiers wail. 

And slaves and pages grouped in solemn state ; 

From columns imaged wreaths their garlands 
throw, 

And fretted roofs with stars appear to glow : 

Fresh leaves and blossoms seem around to 
spring, 

And feathered throngs their loves seem mur- 
muring. 

The hands of Peris might have wrought those 
stems. 

Where dew-drops hang their fragile diadems. 

And strings of pearl and sharp-cut diamonds 
shine, 

New fh>m the wave, or recent from the mine. 

We have elsewhere given spedmens of 
the poetry of Hafiz, prince of the |>oet8 
of good cheer ; but here is a spiritual 
song from his masteriy pen, in the ESng- 
liah version of his latest translator, Her- 
man Bicknell : 
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My soul is as a sacred bird, the Highest 

Heaven its nest : 
Fretting within the body's ban, it finds on 

earth no rest. 

When speeding from this dusty heap, this bird 

of mine shall soar, 
'Twill find upon yon lofty gate the nest it had 

before. 

The Sidrah* shall receive my bird when it has 

winged its way : 
Far on the Empyrean's top my falcon's foot 

shall stay : 

Over the ample fields of earth is Fortone's 

shadow cast, 
Where, upon wings and pennons borne, this 

bird of mine has passed. 

No spot in the two worlds it owns — above the 

sphere its goal, 
lu body from the quarry is, from No-place is 

its soul. 

' Tis only in the Glorious World my bird its 

splendor shows ; 
The rosy bower of Paradise its daily food 

bestows. 

Jami, one of the most aooomplished of 
Persian writers, belongs to the fifteenth 
century. He may be plaoed at the head 
of the romantio sohooi of Persian Jjoets, 
oombining ex(}uisite diction and affluent 
imagination with a high moral aim. These 
verses are irom his chief work, Y^Sauf 
and Zulaikha, as translated by R. H. T. 
Griffith: 

6oon as the place where he dwelt she knew, 
With an eager heart to the spot she flew ; 
Like a soul with no mixture of day she be- 
held 
His beauty, which thought never paralleled. 
Ne'er had she seen such a marvel, ne'er 
Dreamed of a form so divinely fair. 
As she looked on his splendor she swooned 

and lay 
In a rapturous trance with her aenses astray: 
She wolce to consciousness slowly, and 
Out of the swoon that had held her fSut; 
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Her lips she opened ; she fkin woold speak. 
From that storehonse of riches rare pearls to 

seek. 
** O youth," she cried, ** from aU evil free, 
Who made thy beauty so £ur to see? 
By whom was the sun's own splendor lent, 
And the moon, for thy forehead's ornament? 
Say, in what garden that cypress grew. 
And what artist-hand the fidr picture drew? 
Whose compasses marked thy brow's delicate 

line? 
Who curled in bright clusters those locke of 

thine? 
Who set the young flower in the garden ? Who 
Fed the tender plant with the splendor of 

dew? 
Where could a master be found to teach 
Thy cypress its motion, thy ruby its speech? 
Thy looks' fidr letters whose pen could trace? 
Who read the book of thy moon-bright hot? 
Who bade thee from nothingness wake and 

arise? 
And opened to light those Narcissus-like eyes ; 
And Uiat onyx lock in that pearl cadcet laid, 
Whence the soul of the hearer is strengthened 

and stayed? 
Who hollowed the well in thy soft roand chin ? 
And poured the sweet Water of Life therein? 
Who set the dark mole on thy cheeky and 

spread 
The raven's wing o'er the roses' bed ? " 

He heard her speech; and from wisdom's 

■pring 
Flowed forth the reply to her qoestioniBg : 
'* I am tha work of that Maker," said ha, 
" Fkom whose ocean one drop is enoagh for bm : 
Heaven ie but a dot which His pen has made, 
And the earth bat a bird in His garden dis- 
played. 
The sun is a spark of His wisdom's Hght, 
And a babble tiie worid, of the sea of Wm 

might 
From atoms He made as, as mirrors to shins 
With the borrowed light of His foce divine. 
Screened by dark curtains from asortal eye, 
On His pare perfection no stain may lie: 
Whatever foir to thy sight appears 
Is the light of His foce when thy vision elean. 
Dost then see the reflection ? Then fly to Him 
To whom foint is that shadoW| and eald and 
dim. 
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Dost thoa shun the light's Anthor? No, Qod 

forbid I 
Or dark were thy lot when that reflex is hid. 
It will last but a moment — this borrowed ray — 
As the bloom of the rose and her scent decay. 
Dost thou seek the eternal, the firm, the true ? 
Thea fix on Him ever thy steadfast view. 
'Tis this that pierces our hearts with pain, 
That &ir things are with us, ah I not to re- 



n 



mam. 

The maiden listened as Ydsuf replied : 
She folded love's carpet and laid it aside. 
" I heard thy praises," 'twas thus she spoke, 
"And the flame of love in my heart awoke. 
Hither I journeyed thy face to see, 
And my head was my foot in the search for 

thee. 
I came, I found thee : I swooned away, 
And my life at thy feet I was fain to lay. 
But wisdom's pearls thou hast deigned to 

string. 
And pointed the way to the pure light's spring. 
Thou hast cut the fine hair with the word of 

truth, 
And repelled the love of mine eager youth. 
Thou hast lifted the veil of my hope, and 

shown 
The way to the Sun which I ne'er had known. 
This truth at last to my heart is plain, 
That my love for thee like a dream was vain. 
Mine eyes have been touched by the truth's 

pure ray, 
And the dream of folly has passed away." 

Perid-eddin-Attae, who lived in the 
twelfth oenturv, and was a Sufi philoso- 
pher, wrote the Pend Namah, or Book 
of Counsels, a fine moral poem, from 
which this verse is taken : 

Impartial in His goodness, still 
Elqual to all is good or ill. 

One lies on Persian silk reclined. 

One naked in a frozen wind ; 
One scarce can count his heaps of ore. 
One fiunts with hunger at tlie door. 

The dives before His vengeance fly, 
By hosts of stars expelled the sky, 
And kings who hold the world in thrall, 
At His great word to ruin fall. 



Jelalu'ddin Er Rumi, who died in 
1260, stands at the head of the reUgioos 
or^ mj^o school of Persian poets. His 
principal work, the Mesnevi, a lon£[ poem 
full of apologue and allegory, while dis- 
figured by numerous digressions and trivi- 
alities, has much thought and frequent 
splenaor of expression. Uis mystical odes 
are fairly represented in this specimen : 

Seeks thy spirit to be gifted 

With a deathless life? 
Let it seek to be uplifted 

O'er earth's storm and strife. 

Spurn its Joys— its ties dissever; 

Hopes and fears divest ; 
Thus aspire to live forever. 

Be forever blest! 

Faith and doubt leave fkr behind thee; 

Cease to love or hate ; 
Let not Time's illusions blind thee; 

Thou shalt Time outdate. 

Merge thine individual being 

In the Eternal's love ; 
All this sensual nature fieeing 

For pure bliss above. 

The Persian tendency^ to idealisin is 
never more marked than in their religious 
poetry. Says Jelald^ddin : 



"O heart! weak follower of the weak. 
That thou shouldst traverse land and 

In this far place that God to seek, 
Who long ago had come to thee ! " 



A pensive and sweet melancholy per- 
vades much of their verse. Treaaing 
upon the graves of kin^ and the ruins 
or splendid cities, they sing the vanitjr of 
life m strains at once tender and sublime. 

Says FiRDUSi : 

What is glory to man ? An illnsion, a cheat. 
What did it for Jemschid, the world at his 
feet? 

And Sir William Jones thus translates 
an exquisite quatndn from an anonymous 
Persian writer : 

On parent knees, a naked, new-bom child, 
Weeping thou sat'st while all around thee 
smiled ; 
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So Uve, that, sinking in thy last long sleep, that the gallant oorrespondent of the New 

Calm thou mayst smile, while all around York Herald had to overoome before he 

thee weep. carried his project of reaching Khiva into 

execution, I felt convinced that the task 

If we, who are dependent upon trans- I had laid out for myself was anything 

lations in English, French and German for but an easy one. 

our means of judging, find the sweetness The time of year in which I should 

and compass of these Persian poems so have to attempt the journey was another 

admirable, how incomparablv finer must obstacle to the undertaking, for mv leave 

they be in the original T Inaeed, there is of absence jrt^ my regiment would only 

no poetic literature an3rwhere more pic- commence in l)ecember. I had already, 

turesque than the Persian. Strikingly in previous journeys through Russia, dis- 

national, bearing no trace of European covered what the term cold'* really 

models (for the literature of the West means in that country, and, judging from 

had not penetrated into Persia when it the weather experienced by Captain Ab- 

was written), it is as racy of the soil that bott when travelling in the month of 

produced it as the blood of the grai>e so March in a latitude a good deal to the 

often sung bv Hidfiz. The great writers south of that which seemed to me the 

of English and American literature (save a most practicable, I felt convinced that 

few marked originals) have been and are careful preparations must be made for a 

still dependent upon classic (Greece and ride through the steppes in midwinter or 

Home for their inspiration and their that I should inevitably be frozen. The 

models. Without desiring to overvalue the cold of the Kirghiz desert is a thing un- 

poetry of the Persians, it must be con- known, I believe, in any other part of the 

ceded that for descriptive power, for world, or even in the Arctic regions. An 

ideality, for lofly imagination and for mag- enormous expanse of flat country, extend- 

nificeiice of diction, it is worthy of a hign ing for hundreds of miles and devoid of 

place in the literature of the world. everything save snow and salt lakes and 

here and there saksavol^ a species of 
bramble-tree, would have to be traversed 

on horseback ere Khiva could be reached. 

A RIDE TO KHIVA. till^JI' .f 'i°. -^^k^^ ""r ^** ^ i!°' 

known to the inhabitants of Europe, who, 

r^. ,-„-.,„ . «,. u, when they grumble at the so-called east 

[Captain Frederick Bumaby,«n EnRlMiioI- --j ««« i;fVl« ;^«»:»^ «,k«* ♦iTT--' j^ 

dicr .nd author, wa. born .t Bedford In 1842. .nd killed y^T^J^l^ *'^*^ im^m what that Wind » 

m Uttle in Nubia. Africa, in I8av With a natire lore 1**^^ '° /"^ «>^"V^<f ^J"ch he CXpOSCd 

for travel and adrenturc. he undertook an expedition ^ ^^^ *"" ^^^ ^^ itS first Onslaught FoF 

throuKh the heart of EaatemRuwIa into Centiml Alia, ^^^^^y?^ ^H^^ ^^'^ DO Warm OCCan tO 

which lie liaii graphically de«ril)ed In hU bo<»k, A RidM ™^*!j*X **^ "gor, UO trCC, UO HSlIlg land, 

to Khiva (187«). CaptHin Buinaby also wrote On ^^ ""« ^^ mOUntaiUS tO chcck it in itS 

Hor^rhiuk Through Ann Mimtr {\^i) %nA A hid* Aerom coursc, and it blows on Uninterruptedly 

th, rhnHHei (ih^'j). From A Ruu to Khiwa we extract ovcr a vast suow and Salt oovcrcd track, 

tht> ttutiioiH lively account of bii tetung forth on bis Until, absorbing the salinc matter, it cuts 

RuMiuii expedition, the singular oatAt and wardrobe the faCCS of tnOSO CXpOSCd tO ItS gUStS 

Ml eiuiHtfutciy prepiired for his Journey through the with a scnsatiou more like the applidition 

HHowH, and his arrirai at the city of Khira.] of the cd^c of a razor than anything else 

to which It can be likened. 

Having once resolved to go to Central There was, besides thb, something else 

Asia, tlie next question was how to exe- to be taken into consideration. I was well 

cute my intention ; and, on returning to aware that no assistance ' ' ' 




Herat to Khiin and MacGahan*s Cam- prohibitory order which I had seen pub- 
pnumiug on the. Oxm were each in turn lished in the PbMMaU Gazette wan, Ihad 
studied, and, judging by the difficulties every reason to believe, correct ; and 
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should I not find, after croBsing the Ural 
river, and entering Asia, that my long 
sleigh journey had been all to no purpose 
and have to retrace my steps through 
European Russia? These were my first 
impressions on arriving in England ; but 
on talking the matter over with some Kus- 
sians of my acquaintance, they assured 
me that I was entirelv mistaken ; that, on 
the contrary, the authorities at St. Peters- 
burg would readily permit Englbh offi- 
cers to travel in Central Asia, and it was 
observed that the order to which I had 
alluded referred only to merchants or peo- 
ple who tried to smuggle contraband goods 
mto the recently annexed Khanates. 

A few months later I had the honor of 
making the acquaintance of his Excel- 
lency Count Schouvaloif, the Russian am- 
bassador in London and formerly the head 
of the secret police at St. Petersburg. 
He was excessively kind and promised to 
do what he could to further my plans * 
but in an answer to a straightforward 
question as to whether I should be per- 
mitted to travel in Russian Asia or not 
his reply was : \^ My dear sir, that is a 
subject about which 1 cannot give you any 
answer; but, on arriving at St Peters- 
burg, the authorities there will be able to 
afford you every possible information.^' 
It was a diplomatic answer — one which 
bound the count to nothing, and I went 
away charmed with the tact and affability 
of the Russian embassador. Apparently 
there was nothing to be learned officially 
from Russian sources; but unofficially, 
one by one, many little bits of informa- 
tion crept out I now learned that Gen- 
eral Milutin, the Minister of War at St. 
Petersburg, was personally very opposed 
to the idea of an English officer travelling 
in Central Asia, particularly in that part 
which lies between the boundaries of 
British India and Russia. According to 
him, a Russian traveller, a Mr. Pachmo, 
had not been well treated by the authori- 
ties in India, and this gentleman had not 
been permitted to enter Afghanistan, and, 
in consequence. General Milutin did not 
see why he should allow an Englishman 
to do what was denied to a Russian sub- 
ject 

Another peculiarity which I remarked 
in several Russians whose acquaintance I 
at that time had the honor oi making, it 
may here be not out of ]}lace to mention. 
This was their desire to impress upon my 



mind the great advanta^ it would be for 
England to have a^ civilized^ neighbor like 
Russia on her Indian frontier j and when 
I did not take the trouble to dissent from 
their views — for it is a vraste of breath to 
argue with Russians about this question — 
how eager they were for me to impreas 
their line of thought upon the drcle of 
people with whom I was the more im- 
mediately connected. Of course, the ar- 
guments brought forward were based upon 
purely philanthropic motives, upon Chris- 
tianity and civilization. They said that 
the two great powers ought to go together 
hand in glove; and there ought to be 
railways all through Asia, formed by 
Anglo-Russian companies; that Russia 
ancTEn^land had every sympathy in com- 
mon which should unite them ; that they 
both hated Germany and loved France ; 
that England and Russia oould oonqoer 
the world, and so on. 

It was a line of reasoning delightfully 
Russian, and, though I was not so mde as 
to differ from my would-be persuaders and 
lent an attentive ear to all tneir eloquenoe, 
I could not help thinking that the mutual 
sympathy between England and (Germany 
is much greater than that between^ Eng- 
land and Russia ; that the Greek faith, as 
practiced by the lower orders in Russia, 
18 pure paganism in comparison with the 
Protestant reli^on which exists in Prussia 
and Great Britain; that Germany and 
Great Britain are natural allies against 
Russia or any other power aggressively 
disposed towards them ; that Germans 
and Englishmen who are well acquainted 
with Russia understand by the term 
*' Russian civilization** something dia- 
metrically opposite to what is attributed to 
it by those people who form their ideas of 
Muscovite progress from the few Russians 
whom they meet abroad, and that the 
Honduras railway would be a paying oon- 
cern to its English shareholders in eom- 
parison with an Anglo-Russian line to be 
constructed in Central Asia with English 
capital and Russian directors. 

The time was wearing on, November 
was drawing to a close, my leave of ab- 
sence would begin on the first of the fol- 
lowing month, and on that day I most 
commence my travels. Preparations were 
rapidly made. Under the advice of Cap- 
tain Allen Young, of Arctic fiune, I 
ordered a huge water-proof, and, oonse- 
quently, air-proof, bag of prepared safl- 
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doth. The bap was seven feet and a half 
long and ten ^set round. A Urge aper- 
ture was left on one side, and the traveller 
oould thus take up his quarters inside and 
sleep well protected from the cold winds. 
The bag would also be useful in many 
other ways, and I found it of great oon- 
▼enience for every other purpose save the 
one fur which it was orifinall^ intended. 
The manufacturerj not oaiculatinp on the 
enormous dimensions an individual as- 
sumes when enveloped in furs, had not 
made the aperture larse enough^ and the 
consequence was that tne difficulties, when 
I attempted to take a header into the re- 
cess of my sleeping apartment, were al- 
m<^t insurmountable, and only on one oc- 
casion, and when clad somewhat more 
lightly than usual, I succeeded in effect- 
ing an entrance. Four pairs of the 
thickest Scotch fishing stockings were also 
ordered, and jerseys and flannel shirts of 
a texture to which people in this country 
are but little accustomed. Then came a 
suit of clothes, made by Messrs. Kine, of 
Regent street, and in which they assured 
me it would be impossible to feel cold. 
The clothes, I must admit, were excep- 
tionally well made and well suited to De 
worn under a sheepskin attire ; but I can- 
not wish my worst enemy a greater punish- 
ment than forcing him to steep out on the 
steppes in winter time with mere cloth 
attire, no matter how thick. Fur or skins 
of some kind must be worn, or. without 
this precaution, the traveller, should he 
once (*l()He his eyes, will undergo a great 
risk of never opening them again, xwo 
pairs of boots lined with fur were also 
taken ; and for ph^ic — ^with which it is 
as well to be supplied when travelling in 
out-of-the-way places — some quinine and 
Cockle's pills, the latter a most invaluable 
medicine, and one which I have used on 
the natives of Central Africa with the 
f^reatest i)os8ible success. In fact, the 
marvellous effects produced upon the mind 
and body of an Arab sheik^ who was im- 
perviouH to all native medicines, when I 
:i<l ministered to him five Cockle's pills, 
will never fade from my memory, and a 
friend of niinc, who passed through the 
same district many months afierwut|, in- 
fonned me that my fame as a ** medicine 
man *' had not died out, but that the mar- 
vellous cure was even then a theme of 
conversation in the buzaar. 
So far as I could learn from the books 



which related to Central Asia, there would 
be but little game and nothing particular 
in the shape of sport; so I determined 
not to take a rifle, when the cartridm 
would have considerably added to we 
weight of my lumige, the prime object 
being to travel as light as possible. How- 
ever, as it was as well to nave some sort 
of a gun in the event of falling in wiUi 
wild fowl, which I had been told abounded 
in some places, I took a favorite old No. 
12 small bore, and some cartridges made 
up with No. 5 shot and ball, in the event 
ot falling in with any bears or wolves, 
while a retaliation revolver, with about 
twenty cartridges, made up my defensive 
arsenal in the event of an attack from the 
Turkomans. The next thing to be thought 
of was a cooking apparatus, and if I had 
taken the advice of many kind friends I 
should have travelled with a hatterie de cuu- 
tn« sufficient for the wants of Mr. Soyer him- 
self. But canteens could not be thought of 
for a moment on account of the extn 
weight, so I limited m vself to two soldiers* 
mess tins, and admirable little utensils thejjr 
are, too, whether for cooking oyer a spint 
lamp or on a fire, and far superior to any 
of the more costly and cumbersome ar- 
ticles especially invented to get out of 
order and Dernlex^ the traveller. A 
trooper^s hold-all, with the aooompanjdng 
knife, fork and spoon, completed my kit. 
and with a thermometer, barometer ana 
pocket sextant by wav of instruments, I 
was ready to start Even this amount of 
luffgage was much more than was desir- 
able, and when placing the baggage for 
my joume^r— consisting of the sleeping- 
sack, a pair of saddle-bags, railwav bi^ 
and ffun — ^into the scales, I found that it 
weighed exactly eighty-five pounds. ^ An 
officer in the Foot-guards, my friend 

K , wished very much to accompany 

me in my journey, and he would nave 
been a most cheery and agreeable oom- 
panion, as he was aocujBtomcMi to trave! 
and capable of roughing it to any amount ; 
but as he was ignorant of Rusman, and by 
this time I was thoroughly aware of the 
difficulties that would most likelv be 
thrown in my way, and of the little cnanoe 
I had of getting to Khiva alone, I was 
compelled at the last moment!, with 
great reluctance, to decline his propoad. 

On the track again, but this time alone 
in my apartment till I was joined by aa 
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official, whose busiuess it was to inspect 
the line between Moscow and Riayan. 
His chief oblect was to find out if aiw un- 
necessary delays took place at the difi^rent 
stations on this railway, a number of com- 
plaints having been lately made about the 
unpunctualitv of the trains. It was 
supposed to be the station-master's fault, 
and that these officials, being slack in the 
performance of their duty, were the main 
cause of the delay. ^'I could easily find 
them out," remarked the inspector, **if 
it were not for the confounded telegraph, 
but that beats me ; for the rogues are all 
in collusion the one with the otner. and as 
soon as ever they see me on the platform 
they telegraph the inteUigence to their 
brethren down the line. * ' 

It appeared that there used formerly to 
be a great deal of fraud committed on the 
railway companies in Russia by the guards 
of the trains, who would ask a passenger, 
when about to take his ticket at the book- 
ing-office, '' What class are you going 
by?'* If by the first or second, the 
guard would say, '*Take a third-class 
ticket ; give me a few rubles, and I will 
let you go first-class, as I am guard of the 
train by which you will travel." But, 
according to the mspector, this system of 
roguery has now been put down, and the 
result IS a better return on the railway 
capital, although up to the present time the 
lines have been anything but remunera- 
tive to investors. From the inspector I 
found out that I ought to have taken my 
ticket to Sizeran, which was the terminus 
of the line in the direction of Orenburg, 
but that it was too late now to pay the 
difference, and that I must wait till we 
arrived at Penza, when I should just have 
time to get a new ticket, and re-label my 
luffgage. . , . . 

It was a bitter cold night, in spite of 
all our furs, and at Riayan, where it was 
necessary to wait an hour, and to change 
trains, a fellow-traveler, a Russian noble- 
man, who had got into the carriage at an 
intermediate station, was very indignant 
with the stoker whose business it was to 
keep up the fire, and repeatedly called 
him the son of an animal, the culprit 
trembling and crying out as if he were 
under the lash of a whin. 

It will take a gooa many years to 
thoroughly eliminate the old spirit of 
serfdom in Russia, although the law has 
long ceased to exist, ana the men who 



have been brought up as slaves find it. 
difficult to get rid of a reeling of awe when 
they are m the presence of their suDerioFs. 
Perhaps it is as well that things follow on 
in this groove, for it would be a bitter day 
for Russia should the Socialistic and 
Nihilist tendencies which are being de- 
veloped in her larger towns become ex- 
tended amidst her rural population. At 
the present moment the love &r the 
emperor predominates over every feeling 
but one amidst the peasantry \ and this 
devotion to their Father, as he is termed, 
is well deserved, for the Emperor Alex- 
ander underwent an enormous personal 
risk when, at one stroke of the pnen, be 
did away with slavery in his dominions. 
It was a step which required great moral 
courage on the part of its originator, and 
few emperors would have risked mortally 
offending the upper classes of the country^ 
even to do an act of justice to the lower. 

Probably the only influence which 
could be brought to bear unon a peasant's 
mind, to such an extent that I believe it 
would counterbalance his affection for the 
Tsar, is the religious one. In perhaps no> 
country in the world has this element so 
powerml a sway as in Russia. In religion, 
coupled with superstition, lay a powerwnict 
could even thwart the wishes of the Em- 
peror Nicholas himself ; and the ecclesias- 
tical hierarchy is certainly more powerfiil 
than the Tsar. Hitherto the two domi- 
nant influences have gone hand-in-glove 
together ; and it is as well that it should 
be so, for any rupture between them 
would inevitably lead to a revolution. 

In the waiting-room at Riajsk waiters 
were hurrying about with glasses of scald- 
ing tea, which were eagerly called for 'b^ 
the traveler. In fact, tne amount of this 
beverage that a Russian can drink is some- 
what astonishing to the stranger ; and the 
traditional washer-woman of our country, 
whose capabilities in this respect are 
supposed to be unrivaled, would have no 
chance whatever if pitted against a subject 
of the Tsar. A large samovar (a brass 
urn) stood on the renreshment table, the 
water being kept to boiling-point, not by 
a funnel as in England, but by a fonnd 
which fitted into the centre oi the um, 
and was filled with red-hot charcoal. 
Economy was evidently the order of the 
day with some of the travelers ; for in- 
stead of putting the sugar into theic 
glasses, they would take a lump in their 
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mouths, and thus sweeten the scalding 
draught. 

I took advantage of our delay at Rii^sk, 
and walked through the other^ waitinff- 
rooms. These were crammed with thira- 
class passengers. It was a strange sight 
to see the mixture of different nationali- 
ties, which, huddled together like sheep, 
lay in different attitudes on the floor. 
Here a Tartar merchant, hb head covered 
with a small yellow fez, while a long 
party-colored gown and a pair of high 
Boots completeK^ his attire, was fast asleep 
in a corner. A woman, her face covered 
with a thick white veil, lay folded in hb 
arms ; while a child, enveloped in a bundle 
of rags, was playing with the fur cap of ito 
parent. Next to them a man, whose 
[Kiculiarlv-shaped nose showed a dbtinct 
relationship to the tribe of Israel, was 
breathing nard through hb nasal organ. 
From time to time he clutched convul- 
sively at a small leather has, which, half 
hidden beneath a greasy-looking black 
coat, was, even in his dreams, a source of 
anxiety. PeasanUs in every posture, their 
well-knit frames clad in untanned leather, 
which was tightlv girt about their loins 
with narrow leather belts, studded with 
buttons of brass and silver, re-echoed the 
Hebrew's melody. An old Bokharan, in 
flowing robes, sat listlessly, with hb legs 
twisted up under him, beside the stove. 
He appeared to be under the influence of 
opium, and was possibly dreaming of 
celestial houris and bliss to oome ; while a 
smart-looking lad — perhaps hb son, judg- 
ing from the likeness between them — had 
withdrawn a little from the rest of the 
throng, apparently not very well pleased 
by his vicinity to the Russian peasants. ^ 

The Mohammedans of Central Asia 
have certainly one great advantage over 
the Moi^ik, and that is their love for 
watiT; mdeed, if the Russian peasant 
could only be persuaded to be a little more 
particular in nb ablutions, it would be 
conducive, if not to hb own oomfort, at 
lojust to that of his fellow-travellers. 
Superstition and dirt are twin-brothers in 
HiiHsia, and I have frequently observed 
that the more particular a peasant is in 
Ills adoration of the various ioob {obrfizye)^ 
which are prominently dbplayed on the 
tliresliold of every cottage, the more 
utterly he is forgetful of the advantages 
of soap and water. 

At Penza I had barely time to secure 



another ticket on to Sizeran, where my 
railway travelling would terminate, and 
presently found mjrself in a large saloon 
carriage. Here idmost every seat was 
taken, and the porters had piled upon 
them some railway bags and paroeb be- 
long[ing to passengers travelling in another 
carriage. These articles had been put in 
while the owners were in the waiting- 
rooms, the object^ ^^£, .^ diminbh the 
length of the train. Thb was attained, 
but at the cost of considerable discomfort 
to the travellers, who were eagerly search- 
ing for their lost property by the dim 
light of a smoky tallow-dip. 

In the course of conversation with one 
of the party, a tall and very stout middle- 
aged man, I discovered that my shortest 
route to Orenburg would be through 
Samara. He said that he was going to 
the last-mentioned town, and proposed 
that we should hire a troika — a three- 
horse sleigh — and travel together. I 
readily embraced the offer, when, afier a 
few hours^ more travelling, we stept out 
on the platform of the station at Sizeran. 
Here mv companion was evidently well 
known, K>r the railway officiab and porters 
respectfully saluted him, and hastened to 
bring our luggage to the waiting-room. I 
must say that I was surprised to find so 
good a refreshment-room so far from the 
capital, as, with but very short halts for 
the purpose of changing trains, we had 
been travelling for more than sixty hours, 
and all thb time in the direction of Asia, 
on nearin^; which you expect at each stride 
to leave civilization farther and farther in 
vour wake. But the buffet at Sizeran 
left nothing to be desired ; and, in a very 
short time, as good a breakfast was sup- 
plied as could be obtained in any French 
restaurant 

^ We now had to think over the prepara- 
tions for our sleigh journey, and, after a 
little bargaininj^, my companion made 
arrangements with a farmer in the neigh- 
borhood to supply us with a sleigh and 
relays of horses as far as Samara. The 
dbtanoe is about eighty-five miles, and 
there is no regular government postal 
station between tne two towns. 

'' You had better put on plenty of 
clothes,'* was the friendly caution I re- 
ceived from my companion as I entered 
the dressing-room, '* for the thermometer 
marks twenty de^p'ees below zero (Reau- 
mur), and there is a wind.'' People in 
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thiB country who have never experienced 
a Russian winter have little idea of the dif- 
ference even a slight breeze makes when the 
mercury stands low in the thermometer, 
for the wind then cuts through you, furs 
and all, and penetrates to the very bones. 
Determining to be on my guard against 
the frost, I dressed myself, as I thought, 
as warmly as possible, and so as to be 
utterly impervious to the elements. 

First came three pairs of the thickest 
stockings, drawn up nigh above the knee, 
and over them a pair of fur-lined low 
shoes, which in their turn were inserted 
into leather galoshes, my limbs being 
finally deposited in a pair of enormous 
doth boots, the latter reaching up to the 
thigh. Previously I had put on some 
extra thick drawers and a paurof trousers, 
the astonishment of the foreman of Messrs. 
Kino's establishment. ''Lord love you, 
sir,'* being his remark when I tried tnem 
on, ''no cold can get through Oiem trou- 
sers, anyhow ! " I must confess that I 
rather chuckled as my le^ assumed her- 
culean proportions, and i thought that I 
should nave a gooa laugh at the wind, no 
matter how cutting it mi/^ht be ; but 
i^olus had the laugh on his side before 
the journey was oyer. A heavy flannel 
undershirt, and shirt covered by a thick 
wadded waistcoat and coat, encased my 
body, which was further enveloped in a 
huge shulxi^ or fur pelisse, reaching to the 
heels, while my head was protected by a 
fur cap and vashlick, a sort of cloth head- 
piece, of a conical shape, made to coyer 
the cap, and having two long ends which 
tie round the throat. 

Being thus accoutred in all my armor, I 
sallied forth to join my companion, who, 
iui enormous man naturally, now seemed 
a very Colossus of Rhodes in his own 
winter attire. How people would haye 
laughed if they could nave seen us in Pic- 
oidilly in our costumes I "I think you 
will do,'' said my fnend, scanning me well 
over; "but you will find your feet get 
very cold, for all that. It takes a day or 
so to get used to this sleigh travelling* 
und though I am only going a little beyona 
Samara, I shall be uncommonly glad when 
myjoumey is over. ' ' 

He was buckling on his revolver ; and 
as we were informed that there were a 
great many wolves in the neighborhood, I 
tried to do the same ; but this was an im- 
possibility. The man who made the belt 



had never foreseen the gigantic propor- 
tions my waist would assume when clad in 
this Russian ^b. I was obliged to ffive 
it up in despair, and contented myself l^ 
strapping the weapon outside my saddle- 
bi^. 

For provisions for possibly a thirty-six 
hours' journey, and as nothing could be 
bought to eat on the road. I ]}rovided my- 
self with some cutlets and chicken, which 
fitted capitally into the mess-tins, while 
my companion agreed to lumish the tea 
and bread, the former an article without 
which no true Russian will^ ever traveL 
He had not much baggage with him, and 
my own was reducedto as little as pos- 
sible ; but we soon discovered that it was 
impossible to stow away the luggage in 
the first sleigh that had been brought for 
our inspection, for when my railway-bag, 
saddle-hags, cartridge-box, ^n, and sleep- 
ing-sack had been put inside, and were 
well covered with straw. I essayed to sit 
upon them, but found that there was too 
little distance from the improvised seat 
to the roof, and my back was nearly bent 
double in consequence. 

"Bring out another sleigh," said m^ 
friend. How the wind cuts I does^ tt 
not? " he continued, as the breeze, whir- 
ling against our bodies,^ made itseli felt in 
spite of all the precautions we had taken. 
The vehicle now brought was broader and 
more commodious^ than the previous one, 
which, somewhat in the shape of a coffin, 
seemed specially desired so as to torture 
the occupants, particularly i^ like my 
companion ana self, they should happen 
to be endowed by nature with that com 
during a sleigh journey — ^however desirable 
appendages they may be when in a crowd 
— ^long legs. Three horses abreast, their 
coats white with pendant icicles and hoar- 
frost, were ham^sed to the deigh; the 
centre animal was in the shafts, and had 
his head fastened to a huge wooden head- 
collar, bright with various colors. From 
the summit of the head-collar was sos- 
pended a bell, while the two outside horMs 
were harnessed by cord traces to spliirter- 
bars attached to the sides of the sleigh. 
The object of all this is to make^ the ani- 
mal in the middle trot at a brisk pace, 
while his two companions gallop, their 
necks arched round m a direction opposite 
to the horse in the centre, this poor oeast's 
head being tightly reined up to the head- 
collar. 
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A well-tumed-out troika^ with three 
really good horses, which get over the 
^und at the rate of twelve mil^ an hour. 
18 a uretty sight to witness, particularly ir 
the team has been properly trained, and 
the outside animals never attempt to break 
into a trot, while the one in the shafls 
steps forward with high action * but the 
constrained position in which the horses 
are kept must be highly uncomfortable to 
them, and one not ^culated to enable a 
driver to get as much pace out of his ani- 
mals as tney could give him if harnessed 
in another manner. 

Off we went at a brisk pace, the bell 
dangling from our horse's head-collar, and 
jingling merrily at every stride or the 
team. 

The sun rose high in the heavens. It 
was a bright and glorious morning in spite 
of the intense cold, and the amount of 
oxygen we inhaled was enough to elevate 
the spirits of the most dyspeptic of man- 
kind. Presently, after descending a slight 
declivity, our Jehu turned sharplv to tne 
right ; then came a scramble, and a suc- 
cession of jolts and jerks, as we slid down 
a steep bank, and we found ourselves on 
what appeared to be a broad high-road. 
Here the sight of many masts and ship- 
ping which, tx)und in oy the iron fetters 
of a relentless winter, would remain im- 
bedded in the ice till the ensuing ^ring, 
showed me that we were on the Volga. 
It was an animated spectacle, this frozen 
highwav, thronged with peasants, who 
strode beside their sledges, which were 
bringing cotton and otner goods from 
Orenburg to the railway. Now a smart 
troUm would dash by us, its driver shout- 
ing as he passed, when our Jehu, stimu- 
latni^ his steeds bv loud cries and frequent 
applications of the whip, would vainly 
stnve to overtake his brother coachman. 
Old and younjg alike seemed like octo- 
genarians, their short, thick beards and 
moustaches being white as hoar-tix)st from 
the congealed breath. According to all 
iic%:ounts the river had not been long 
frozen, and till veiy recently steamers 
laden with com from Southern Kussia had 
plied between Sizeran and Samara. The 
pri(!e of com is here forty copecks the pood 
of forty |)oundB, while the same <||uaDtity 
at Samara could be purohased for eighteen 
copecks. An iron oridge was being con- 
structed a little farther down the Volga. 
Here the raih-oad was to pass, and it waa 



said that in two years' time there would 
be raUway communication, not only be- 
tween Samara and the capital, but even as 
far as Orenburg. 

Presently the scenery became very pio- 
turesque as we raced over the glistening 
surface, which flashed like a buraishea 
cuirass oeneath the rays of the rising sun. 
Now we approach a spot where seemingly 
the waters from some violent blast or other 
had been in a state of foam and commo- 
tion, when a stem frost transformed them 
into a solid mass. Pillars and blocks of the 
shining and hardened element were seen, 
modelled into a thousand quaint and gro- 
tesQue patterns. Here a fountain^ per- 
fectly forme<L with Ionic and Done col- 
umns, was rejecting a thousand prismatic 
hues from the diamond-like stalactites 
which had attached themselves to its 
crest There a huge obelisk, which, if of 
stone, might have come firom ancient 
Thebes, lay half-buried beneath a pile of 
fleecy snow. Farther on we came to what 
might have been a Roman temple or vast 
hall in the palace of a Caesar, where many 
half-hidden pillars and monuments erected 
their taperingsummits above the piles of 
the cUuris. The wind had done m that 
northern latitude what had been performed 
by some violent pre- Adamite agency in the 
Berber desert. Take away the ebon 
blackness of the stony masses which have 
been there cast forth from the bowels of 
the earth, and replace them on a smaller 
scale by the ciystal forms I have faintly 
attempted to describe, and the resemblance 
would be striking. 

We were now fast nearing Khiva, which 
could be just discerned in tne distance, but 
was hidden, to a certain extent, by a nar- 
row belt of tall, graceful trees ; however, 
some richly- painted minarets and high 
domes of colored tiles could be seen tower- 
ing aboTe the leafv groves. Orcharda, 
surrounded by walls eight and ten feet 
hi|B:h, oontinnally met the gase, and avennea 
of^ mulberry trees stadd^ toe landscape 
in all directions. 

The two Khivans rode first ; IfoDowed. 
having put on my black inr pelisse instead 
of the sheepskin garment, so as to present 
a more respectable appearance on entering 
the city. Nasar, who was mounted on the 
horse Uiat stomUed, bitraght up the rear. 
He had deaired the oamd-drivcr to follow 
in the diatanoe with (he messenger and 
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the caravan, my servant being of opinion ' 
that the number of our animals was not 
sufficient to deeply impress the Khivans 
with my importance, and that on this 
occasion it was better to ride in without 
any caravan than with the small one I 
possessed. We now entered the city, 
which is of oblong form, and surroundea 
by two walls : the outer one is about fifty 
feet high ; its basement is constructed of 
Imked bricks, the upper part being built 
of dried clay. This forms the first hne of 
defence, and completely encircles the town, 
which is about a Quarter of a mile within 
the wall. Four hign wooden gates, clamped 
with iron, barred the approach from the 
north, south, east, ana west, while the 
walls themselves were in many places out 
of repair. 

The town itself is surrounded by a second 
wall, not quite so high as the one just de- 
scribed, and with a dr^ ditch, which is 
now half filled with rumed cUbris, The 
slope which leads from the wall to the 
trench had been used as a cemetery, and 
hundreds of sepulchres and tombs were 
scattered along some undulating ground 
just without the city. The space between 
the first and second walls is used as a 
market-place, where cattle, horses, sheep, 
and camels are sold, and where a number 
of carts were standing, filled with com and 
grass. 

Here an ominous-looking cross-beam 
had been erected, towering hi^h above 
the heads of the people with its bare, 
gaunt poles. 

This was the gallows on which all people 
convicted of thetl are executed ; murder- 
ers being put to death in a different man- 
ner, having their throats cut from ear to 
car in the Siune way that sheep are killed. 

This punishment is carried out by the 
side of a larjcre hole in the ground, not far 
from the principal street in the centre of 
the town. But I must here remark that 
the many cruelties stated to have been 
perpetrated by the present khan previous 
to the capture of nis city did not take 

J>lace. Indeed, they only existed in the 
i'rtile Musc4)vite imagination, which was 
ea^'er to find an excuse for the appropria- 
tion of a neiirhbor's property. On the 
contrary, capital punishment was only in- 
flicted when the laws had been infringed ; 
and there is no instance of the khan nav- 
ing arbitrarily put any one to death. 
The two walls above mentioned appear 



to have made up the defenses of the ioty^ 
which was also armed with sixteen gauB. 
These, however, proved practically nselesB 
against the Russians, as the garrison onlv 
fijned solid shot, not being provided with 
shell. The khan seemed to nave made no 
use whatever of the many enclosed gmr- 
dens in the vicinity of the city during the 
Russian advance, as, if he had, and firmly 
contested each yard of soil, I much doubt 
whether the Tsar's troops could have ever 
entered the city. 

It is difficult to estimate the^ population 
of an Oriental city by simply riaing round 
its walls ; so many houses are uninhabited, 
and others again are densely packed with 
inhabitants. However, I should say, as a 
mere guess, that there are about 25,000 
human beings within the walls of Khiva. 
The streets are broad and dean, while the 
houses belonging to the richer inhabitants 
are built of highly polished brioka and 
colored tiles, which lend a cheerful aspect 
to the otherwise somewhat sombre color 
of the surroundings. There are nine 
schools: the largest, which contains 130 
pupils, was built by the fiMher of the 
present khan. These buildings are all con- 
structed with high, colored domes, and are 
ornamented with frescos and arabeaoue 
work, the bright aspect of the cupolaa 
first attracting the stranger's attention on 
his nearing the city. 

^ Presently we rode through a baaaar 
similar to the one at Oogentch, thin 
raflers and straw uniting the tops of the 
houses ii« the street, and forming a sort 
of roof to protect the stall-keepers and 
their customers from the ravs of a sum- 
mer sun. We were followed by crowds 
of ]>eople; and as some of the more 
inquisitive approached too closely,^ the 
Khivans who accompanied me, raising 
their whips in the air, freely belabored 
the shoulders of the multitude, thus se- 
curing a little space. After riding through 
a great number of streets, and taking the 
most circuitous course-y-probably in order 
to duly impress me with an idea of the 
importance of the town — ^we arrived before 
my companion's house. Several servants 
ran forward and took hold of the horses. 
The Khivan dismounted, and bowing ob- 
sequiously, led the way through a nigh 
door-way constructed of soUa timber. 
AVe next entered a square open court, 
with carved stone pillars supporting a 
balcony which looked down upon a mar- 
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ble fountain, or baiiiu, tlm genenl ftp)>eai'- I 
ancc of the court being that of it patio in I 
Mttie nobleman's houM in Cordova or Se- 
ville. A door of a sjinilar construction tj) | 
the i)DC iklready described, thougb some' I 
what lower^ gave access to a long, narrow 
ruotu, a rau«d duis at each end being 
<wvcTed with handsome rugs. There were 
no windows, glass being a luxury which . 
lias only recently foucid its way to the 
cstpilal ; but the apartment received its 
light from an aperture at the side, whieh 
was slightly concealed by some trellis- 
work, and from a spaoe lelt uncovered in 
the ceiling, which was adorned with ara- 
besque figures. The two doors which led 
from the court were each of them hand- 
somely carved, and in the middle of the 
room was a hearth filled with charcoal 
embem. My host, beckoning to me to 
tuke the post of honor b^ the fire, retired 
a few paces and folded his arms across his 
chest ; then, assuming a deprecatory air, 
he asked my permission to sit down. 

(irapes. melons, and other fruit, fresh 
as OD the day when first picked, were 
brought in on n large tray and laid at my 
feet, while the host himself, bringing in 
a Kusaian tca-jmt and cup, poured out 
some of the boiling liquid and plaocd it 
by my side \ I all tnis time being seated 

— — '■■ -■■ '^gs crossed under~- 

mfortable positioi 
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just ahead, and presently belore us stood 
an immense male gorilla. He had gone 
through the jungle on bis alt-fours ; but 
when ne saw our party he erected himself 
and looked us boldly in the face. He 
stood about a dozen yards trom us, and 
was a sight I think never to forget. • 
Nearly six feet high, with immense body, 
huKe chest, and great muscular anus, 
with fiercely-glaring, large deep gray eyes, 
and a hellish eipresaion of face, which 
seemed to me Me a nightmare vision : 
thus stood before us this king of tho 
African forests. He was not afraid of us. 
He stood thcrej and beat his breast with 
his huge fists till it resounded like an im- 
mense bass-drum, which ia their mode of 
offering defiance ; meantime giving vent 
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the crest of short hair which stands on his 
forehead began to twitch rapidly up and 
down, while nis powerful fangs were snowii 
as be again sent forth a thunderous roar. 
He advanced a few steps ; then stopped 
toutterthat hideousroaragain ; advan<^ 
again, and finally stopped when at a dis- 

I tance of about sii yards from us. And 
here, as he began another of his roars, 
and beating his breast in nge, we fired. 

' With a groan which had something ter- 
ribly human in it and yet was full of 
brutishoess, he fell forward on his face. 
The body shook convulsively for a few 
minutes, the limbs moved about in a 
struggling way, and then all was [miet 
Death had dr--' ■- ^"^^•-^- - 



a done its work, and I had leisure 
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o examine the huge body. It proved to 
oe five feet eight inches high ; and the 
muscular development of the arms and 
, breast showed what itumeiue atreDKUi it 
had 



It has been my fortune to be the firat 
white man who can speak of the gorilla 
from personal knowledge; and my experi- 
ence and observation prove that many of 
the B(4ions reported of it are false and 
imaginings of ignorant negroes aod 



«< *• tt< jufk (1^. !>» Jj>w*v'« (ine), 



credulous tnvellers. The gorilla doea not 
lurk in trees by tlie roadsiae, and drag up 
' unsuspicious passers-b; in ita daws, and 
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the elephant and beat him to death with 
sticks ; it does not carry 6S women from 
the native villages. It docs not build 
itself a house ot leaves and twigs in the 
forest-trees, and sit on the rooi^ as has 
been confidently reported. It is not gre- 
garious even ; and the numerous stories 
of its attacking in great numbers have not 
a grain of truth in them. 

It lives in the loneliest and darkest por- 
tions of the dense African jungle, prefer- 
ring deep wooded valleys, and also rugged 
heights. The high plains also, whose sur- 
face is strewn witn immense boulders, 
seem to be its favorite haunts. Water is 
found everywhere in this part of Africa ; 
but I have noticed that the gorilla is 
always found very near to a plentiftil sup- 
ply. It is a restlcas and nomadic beast, 
wandering from place to place, and scarcely 
ever found for two days together in the 
same neighborhood. In part, this rest- 
lessness is caused by the stru^ele it has to 
find its favorite food. The gonlla — though 
it has such immense canines, and though 
its vast strength doubtless fits it to capture 
and kill almost every animal which fre- 
quents the for(»8t — is a strict vegetarian. 
I examined the stomachs of all which I 
was lucky enough to kill, and never found 
ti-aces there of aught but berries, pine- 
ap|}le leaves, and other vegetable matter. 
It is a huge feeder, and no doubt soon 
oats up the scant supply of its natural 
i'ood wnich is found in any limited space, 
and is then forced to wander on in con- 
stant battle with famine. Its vast paunch, 
which swells before it when it stands up- 
right, proves it to be a vast feeder ; and, 
indeed, its great frame and enormous 
muscular development could not be sup- 
ported on little food. ... 

The gorilla is not gregarious. Of adults 
I found almost always one male with one 
female, though sometimes the old male 
wanders companionless. In such cases— 
as with the '* rogue" elephant — he is 
particularly morose, malignant, and dan- 
gerous to approach. Young gorillas I 
found sometimes in companies of five ; 
sometimes less, but never more. The 
young always run off, on all-fours, shriek- 
ing with fear. They are difficult to ap- 
proach, as their hearing is acute, and they 
lose no time in making their escape, while 
the nature of the crround makes it hard 
fi)r the hunter to follow af\er. The adult 
animal is also shy, and I have hunted all 



dav without coming upon my quany, whetK 
I felt sure that they were carefully avoid- 
ing me. When, however, at last fortune 
favors the hunter, and he comes acciden- 
tally or by good management upon his^ 
frey, he need not fear its running awa]^. 
n all my hunts and encounters with thi^ 
animal, I never knew a grown male to ran 
off. W hen I surprised a pair of gorillas, 
the male was generally sitting down on a 
rock or against a tree, in some darkest 
comer of the jungle, wnere the brightest 
sun left its traces onlv in a dim and eloomy 
twilight. The female was mostlv teeding- 
near oy ; and it is singular that she almost 
always gave the alarm by running off, with 
loud and sudden cries or shrieks. Then 
the male, sitting for a moment with a 
savage frown upon his face, slowljr rises U> 
his feet, and, looking with glowing and 
malign eyes at the intruders, begins ta 
beat his breast, and lifting up his round 
head, utters his frightful roar. ^ This be- 
gins with several sharp barks like an en- 
raged or mad dog. wnercupon ensues a 
long, deeply ^ttural rolling; roar, oontinoed 
for oyer a minute, and which, doubled and 
multiplied by the resounding echoes of tJie 
forest, fills the hunter's ears like the deep 
rolling thunder of an approaching storm. 
I have reason to believe that I have heard 
this roar at a distance of three miles. . . . 
The common walk of the gorilla is not 
on his hind legs, but on all fours. In thiH^ 
posture the arms are so long that the head 
and breast are raised considerably, and as 
it runs the hind legs are brought far be- 
neath the body. The leg and arm on the 
same side are moved together, which give» 
the breast a curious waddle. It can run 
at ^eat speed. The young — parties of 
which I oflen pursued — ^never took to- 
trees, but ran alon^ the ground, and at a 
distance, with their bodies half erect. 
looked not unlike negroes making off from 
pursuit I have never found the female 
to attack, though I have been told by the 
negroes that a mother with a young one 
in charge will sometimes make fight. ^ It 
is a pretty thing to see such a mother with 
the Daby gorilla sporting about her. I 
have watched them in the wood, till eager 
as I was to obtain specimens, I had not 
the heart to shoot. ^ But in such cases my 
negro hunters exhibited no tenderness, 
but killed their quarrv without loss of 
time. When the mother runs off fix>m 
the hunter, the young one grasps her 
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about the neck, and hangs beneath her Captain Nemo and Yna seoond appeared 

breasts, with its little legs about her belly, at this moment The captain glanced at 

I think the adult gorilla perfectly un- the map. Then, turning to me, said : 

tamable. In the course of this narrative *'The Island of Cevlon, noted for its 

the reader will find accounts of several pearl-fisheries. Woula you like to visit 

young gorillas which my men captured one of them, M. Aronnax?" 

alive, and which remained with me for ** Certainly, Captain.*' 

short periods till their deaths. In no case ** Well, the thing is easy. Though if 

could any treatment of mine — ^kind or we see the fisheries, we shall not see the 

harsh — subdue these little monsters from fishermen. The annual exportation ha^ 

their first and lasting ferocity and malig- not yet begun. Never mind, I will give 

nity. The gorilla is entirely and con- orders to make for the Gulf of Manaar, 

stimtly an enemy to man ; resenting its where we shall arrive in the night." 

cantivity, voung as my specimens were, The captain said something to hio 

refusing all food except the berries of its second, who immediately went out^ Soon 

native woods, and attacking with teeth the NautUu* returned to her native ele 

and claws even me, who was in most con- ment, and the manometer showed that 

8tant attendance upon them ^ and finally she was about thirty feet deep, 

dying without any previous sickness, and ** Well, sir,** said Captain Nemo, "yor 

without other ascertainable cause than the and your companions shall visit the BanV 

restless chs^ng of a spirit which could not of Manaar, and if by chance some fisher 

suffer captivity nor the presence of man. — man should be there, we shall see him au 

Equciorial Africa, work.** 

'' Agreed, captain ! ** 

"By the by, M. Aronnax, you are not 

afraid of sharks ? ' * 

THE PERILS OF PEARL FISHING. " Sharks ! *' exclaimed L 

This question seemed a very hard one. 

[Jules Verne, » French author of ringnUr geniu * ' Well ? * * continued Captain Nemo. 

fcrorlKinal Action, wm bom at Nant««, Feb. 8th. 1828. »» J admit. Captain, that I am UOt yCt 

nta flnit literary work appeored in 1860 In the form of ygrv familiar witn that kind of fish." 

a comedy. He wrote wrentl comic operas, and in 1889 *t y^^ ^^ aOCUStomcd tO them," replied 

hi« flmt bo-.k. Fto. wtek. in a BaJhxm, appeared. Thi. Captain Ncmo, '' and in time you wUl be- 

i. a «:ienUflc romance bringin, into play thejdenc. ^ HoWCVCr, WC shall be armed, and 

of modem di^.r.rj mingled with much of &oU»tic ^^ ^y^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ ^y^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ 

in.enUou, and thu. apj^nUy rj^^ of the tribe. It IS interesting. So, till 

of the y(>t unsolved problem of aerial locomotion. The . • j i i> 

wl«K,ueni moet notable worit. of Jole. Veme are A ^-^9"^^.' «'» ^^^ ear y. 

Jamne„ to ih. Oenir, of tks Earth (1872). 2Ve»l^ TW xr^^^l ^xl.*" ^ Carcl^ tOne, Captaift 

mnd Uiigum Under tk» Sea (18T8). Anmmi tks World im NcmO left the SalOOU. NOW, if yOU WCTe 

Eighty Day. (1874). jtvom tk* Barik to tks Moom (iSH), *^^^.^ ^^^\ the bear in the mountaus 

Tht t\r Omntry (1877), Michael Btrogqg (1877^ Tho ©f Switzerland, what WOUld VOU Say ? 

Wreck of the ChameeUor (1876X and SHbuloKoM of a ^^^ ^®** ^ tO-morrOW WC wiU ffO and 

Chinaman in China (1879). Many of Veme*s novelf hunt thc^ bear. If yOU Were aSKcd tO 

hATe been draniatise<l. and he haa prodaced a more hunt the Hon in the plains of AtlaS, OT the 

•erioas work, entitled Uietoire ghUrale dm gnitd$ Foyo- tlgCr in the Indian jUUglcS, what WOUld 

gee el dee grand* Voyagemre (1879. 3 Tola.).] yOU Say ! *' Ha ! ha ! it SecmS We are goiog 

to hunt the tiger or the lion ! ** But when 

On the 28th of February, when at noon you are invited to hunt the shark in it» 

the Nautilus came to the surface of the natural element, you would perhaps reflect 

sea, in 9° V north latitude, there was land before accepting the invitation. As for 

in si^lit about eight miles to westward. myt<elf, I passed my hand over my fore- 

The first thing I noticed was a range of head, on wnich stood Large drops of cold 

luountiiin.s alxmt two thousand feet nigh, perspiration. *^Let us refl^*' said I, 

the shapes of which were most capricious. and take our time. Hunting otters in 

On tnkinj^ the bearings, I knew that we submarine forests, as we did in the Ic^d 

wore ne:inng the Island of Ceylon, the of Crespo, will pass : bat going up and 

peari which bangs from the lobe of the downat the bottom ot the sea, where one i^- 

Indian Peninsula. almost certain to meet shariu, is quite an;- 
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other thmg ! I know well that in certain 
countries, particularly in the Andaman Isl- 
ands, the nent)es never hesitate to attack 
them with a dagger in one hand, and a run- 
mng noose in the other ; but 1 also know 
that few who affront those creatures ever 
return alive. However, I am not a ne^, 
and, if I were, I think a little hesitation 
in this case would not be ill-timed/' 

At this moment, Conseil and the Ca- 
nadian entered, quite composed, and even 
joyous. They knew not what awaited 
them. 

'^ Faith, sir,'' said Ned Land^ '*your 
Captain Nemo — the devil take him — ^has 
just made us a very pleasant offer." 

'^Ahl"saidl, ^^youknow?" 

"If agreeable to you, sir," interrupted 
Conseil,^ the commander of the Navtilus 
has invited us to visit the magnificent 
Ceylon fisheries to-morrow, in your com- 
pany ; he did it kindly ana behaved like 
a real gentleman." 

'* He said nothing more? " 

'^ Nothing more, sir, except that he had 
already spoken to you of this little walk." 

**Sir, said Conseil, ** would you give 
us some details of the pearl-fishery? ' 

'* As to the fishing itself," I asked, **or 
the incidents, which ? " 

* * On the fishing, ' ' replied the Canadian ; 
** before entering upon the ground, it is 
as well to know something about it." 

** Very well ; sit down, my friends, and 
I will teach you." 

Ned and Conseil seated themselves on 
an ottoman, and the first thing the Cana- 
dian asked was : 

*' Sir, what is a pearl?" 

**My worthy Ned," I answered, "to 
the poet, a pearl is a tear of the sea ;^ t>o 
the Orientals, it is a drop of dew solidi- 
fied; to the ladies, it is a jewel of an 
oblong shape, of a brilliancv of mother- 
of-pearl substance, which they wear on 
their fingers, their necks, or their ears; 
for the cnemist, it is a mixture of phos- 
phate and carbonate of lime, with a little 
gelatine ; and lastly, for naturalists, it is 
simply a morbid secretion of the organ 
that produces the mother-of-pearl amongst 
certain bivalves." 

"Branch of mollusca," said Conseil, 
"cla.<»s of acephali, order of testacea." 

" Precisely so, my learned Conseil ; and, 
aznongst these testacea, the earshell, the 
tridacnse, the turbots, — in a word, all those 
which secrete mother-of-pearl, that is, the 



blue, bluish, violet,^ or white sabstanoe 
whicn lines tne interior of their shells, are 
capable of producing pearis." 

"Mussels too?" asked the Gaiiadian. 

"Yes, mussels of certain waters in Scot- 
land, Wales. Ireland, Saxony, Bohemia, 
and France. 

"Good I For the fatme I shall pay at- 
tention," replied the Canadian. 

"But," 1 continued, "the partioalar 
mollusc which secretes the pearl is the 
pearl-oyster, the Mdeagrina margariti'' 
/era, that precious pintadine. The pearl 
IS nothing but a nacerous formadon, de- 
posited in a globular form, either adhering 
to the oyster-shell, or buried in the folds 
of the creature. On the shell it is fast ; 
in the flesh it is loose : but always has for 
a kernel, a small, hara substance, may be 
a barren egg, may be a grain of sand, 
around which the pearly matter deposits 
itself year after year successively, and by 
thin concentric layers." 

"Are many pearls foimd in the same 
oyster?" asked Conseil 

"Yes, my boy. There are some pinta- 
dines a perfect casket. One oyster has 
been mentioned^ though I allow myself to 
doubt it, as having contained no less than 
a hundred and fifty sharks." 

"A hundred and fifty sharks!*' ex- 
claimed Ned Land. 

" Did I say sharks I " said I, hurriedly. 
" I mean to say a hundred and fifty peub. 
Sharks would not be sense." 

"Certainlv not," said Conseil; "bat 
will you tell us now by what means they 
extract these pearls ? ' ' 

' ' Thev proceed in various ways. When 
they adhere to the shell, the fishermen 
often pull them off with pincers ; but the 
most common way is to lay the pintadines 
on mats of the sea-weed which coven Uie 
banks. Thus they die in the open air; 
and at the end of ten dajni they are in a 
forward state of decomposition. ^ They are 
then plunged into large reservoirs of sea- 
water ; then thev are opened and washed. 
Now begins the double work of the sorters. 
First they separate the layers of peari, 
known in commerce by the name of bas- 
tard whites and bastara blacks, which are 
delivered in boxes of two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred pounds each. 
Then they take the parenchyma of the 
ojster^ boil it, and pass it through a 
sieve, m order to extract the very smaMest 
pearls." 
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''The price of these pearls varies ao- 
eording to their size ? ' ' asked Conseil. 

**Not only according to their siie/* I 
answered, ''hut also according to their 
shape, their water (that is, their color), 
and their lustre ; that is, that hriffht ana 
diapered sparkle which makes tnem so 
charming to the eye. The most heautifol 
are called virgin i)earls or paragons. They 
are formed atone in the tissue of the mol- 
lusc, are white, oflen opaque, and some> 
times have the transparency of an opal ; 
they are generally round or oval. The 
round are made mto bracelets; the oval 
into pendants ; and, being more precious, 
are sold singly. Those adhering to the 
nhell of the oyster are more irregular in 
shape, and are sold by weieht Xastly. 
in a lower order are classea those small 
pearls known under the name of seed 
pearls ; they are sold by measure, and are 
especially used in embroidery for church 
ornaments. * ' 

"But,'* sdd ConseU, "is this pearl- 
fishery dangerous ? ' ' 

' ' >f o, ' ' 1 answered, c[uickly ; ' ' particu- 
larly if certain precautions are taken." 

''What does one risk in such a call- 
ing?" said Ned Land; ''the swallowing 
of some mouthfuls of sea water? " 

*' As you say, Ned. By the by,*' said 
I, trying to take Captain Nemo's careless 
tone, '*are you afraid of sharks, brave 
Ned?" 

"I!" replied the Canadian; "a har- 
pooner by profession ? It is my trade to 
make light of them. " 

"But," said I, " it is not a question of 
fishing for them with an iron swivel, hoist- 
ins them into the vessel, cutting on their 
tails with a blow of a chopper, ripping 
them up, and throwing their hearts into 
the sea f ' ' 

" Then, it is a quesdoo of—" 

"Precisely." 

"In the water?" 

" In the water. " 

"Faith, with a good harpoon I You 
know, sir, these sharks are lU-fiishioned 
beasts. They must turn on their backs to 
yeize you, and in that time — " 

Ned Land had a way of saying " seiie," 
which made my blood run cold. 

" Well, and you, Conseil, what do you 
think of sharks?" 

"Me!" said Conseil "IwiUbefrmnk, 



sir. 



" So nnuth the better." thought L 
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If you, sir, mean to fluse the sharks, 
I do not see why your faithful servant 
should not face them with you.** 

The next mommg at four o'clock I was 
awakened by the steward, whom Captain 
Nemo had placed at mv service. I rose 
hurriedly, oressed, ana went into the 
salbon. ' 

Captain Nemo was awaiting me. 
• "M.Arronax,'* said he, "are you ready 
to start?" 

"I am ready.** 

"Then please to follow me.** ^ 

" And my companions, Captain ? ** 

"They have been told, and are wait- 
mg. 

"Are we not to put on our divers' 
dresses?" asked I. 

' ' Not yet I have not allowed the Nau- 
tilus to come too near this coast, and we 
are some distance from the Manaar Bank ; 
but the boat is ready, and will take us to 
the exact point of disembarking, which 
will save us a long way. It carries our 
diving apparatus, which we will put on 
when we benn our submarine journey.** 

Captain Nemo conducted me to the cen- 
tral staircase which led on to the platform. 
Ned and Conseil were already there, de- 
lighted at the idea of the ' ' pleasure party' * 
wnich was preparing. ^ Five sailors fix)m 
the NavtUiut, with tneir oars, waited in 
the boat, which had been made fast against 
the side. 

The night was still dark. ^ Layers of 
clouds covered the sky, allowing but few 
stars to be seen. I looked on the side 
where the land lay, and saw nothins but 
a dark line endosms three parts of the 
horixon, ^m soutnwest to northwest. 
The NautUuB^ having returned during the 
night up the western coast of Cevlon, was 
now west of the bay, or rather gulf, 
formed by the mainluid and the isuuitt 
of Manaar. There, under the dark waters, 
stretched the pintadine bank, an inexhaus- 
tible field of pearls, the length of whiok 
is more than twen^ miles. 

Captain Nemo, Ned Land, Conseil, and 
L took our places in the stem of the IxMit 
The master went to the tiller ; his four oom- 
panions leaned on their oars, the paintei' 
was cast off, and we sheered off. 

The boat went towards the south ; the 
oarsmen did not hurry. I notioed that 
their strokes, strong in the water, only 
followed each other every ten secoDOS, ao- 
oording to the method generally adopted 
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In the navy. Whilst the craft was ran- 
ning by its own velocity, the liquid drops 
struck the dark deptns of the waves 
crisply like spats of melted lead. ^ A little 
billow, spreading wide, gave a slight roll 
to the Doat, and some samphire reeds 
flapped before it 

We were silent What was Captain 
Nemo thinking of? Perhaps of the land 
he was approaching, and wnich he found 
too near to him, contrarjrto the Canadian's 
opinion, who thought it too far off. As 
to Conseil, he was merely there from cu- 
riosity. 

About half-past five, the first tints on 
the horizon showed the upper line of coast 
more distinctly. Flat enough in the east, 
it rose a little to the south. Rve miles 
still lay between us, and it was indistinct, 
owing to the mist on the water. At six 
o'clock it became suddenly da^lisht, with 
that rapidity peculiar to tropical regions, 
which know neither dawn nor twflight. 
The solar rays pierced the curtain of clouds 
piled up on the eastern horizon, and the 
radiant orb rose rapidly. I saw land dis- 
tinctly, with a few trees scattered here and 
there. The boat neared Manaar Island, 
which was rounded to the south . Captain 
Nemo rose from his seat and watched the 
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At a bigii from him the anchor was 
dropped, but the chain scarcely ran, for it 
was little more than a yard dec^p, and this 
.spot was one of the highest points of the 
bank of pintadincs. 

'* Here we are, M. Arronax," said Cap- 
tain Nemo. ' ' You see that enclosed bay ? 
Here, in a month, will be assembled the 
numerous fishing-boats of the exporters, 
and these are the waters their divers will 
ransiick so boldly. Happily, this bay is 
well situated for that kina of fishing. It 
is sheltered from the strongest winds ; the 
sea is never very rough here, which makes 
it favorable for the divers' work. We will 
now put on our dresses, and begin our 
walk.^ 

I did not answer, and while watching 
the suspected waves, began with the help 
of the sailors to put on my heavy sea- 
dress. Captain ^emo and my compan- 
ions were also dressing. None of the 
Nautilus men were to accompany us on 
this new excursion. 

Soon we were enveloped to the throat 
in india-rubber clothing ; the air apparatus 
fixed to our backs by braces. As to the 



Ruhmkorff apparatus, there was no 
sity for it. fiefore putting mv head into 
the copper cap, I had ask^ the question 
of the captain. 

**They would be useless," he replied. 
** We are g9ing to no great depth, and the 
solar rays will be enough to Hgnt onr walk. 
Besides, it would not oe pmdent to carry 
the electric light in these waters ; its 
brilliancy mi^ht attract some of the dam- 
gerous inhabitants of the coast most in- 
opportunely." 

As Captain Nemo pronounced these 
words, I turned to Conseil and Ned Land. 
But my two finends had already encased 
their h^uls in the metal cap, and th^ 
could neither hear nor answer.; 

One last question remained to ask Cap- 
tain Nemo. 

*'And our arms?" asked I; *'oar 
guns?" 

'^Ouns! what for? Bo not moun- 
taineers attack the bear with a dmgger^ 
and is not steel surer than lead ? Here is 
a strong blade ; pat it in your belt, and we 
start" 

I looked at my companions ; they were 
armed like us, and^ more than that, Ned 
Land was brandishmg an enormous har- 
poon, which he had placed in the boat 
before leaving the NautUvM.^ 

Then, following the captain's example, 
I allowed myself to be drrased in the 
heavy copper helmet, and our reservoirs 
of air were at once in activity. An instant 
after, we were landed, one after the other, 
in about two feet of water upon an even 
sand. Captain Nemo made a sign with 
his hand, and we followed him hy a 
gentle declivity, till we disappeared under 
the waves. 

Over our feet, Uke coveys of snipe in a 
bog, rose shoals of fish, of die genns 
monoptera, which have no other fins but 
their tail. I recognized the Javanese, a 
real serpent, two and a half feet long, of 
a livid color underneath, and which miffht 
easily be mistaken for a conger eel if it 
was not for the golden stripes on its sides. 
In the genus stromateus, whose bodies 
are very flat and oval, I saw some of the 
most brilliant colors, carmng their dorsal 
fin like a scythe * an ezoellent eating fish, 
which, dried ana pickled, is known by the 
name of Karatcade ; then some tranqne- 
bars, belonging to the genus apsiphoroides, 
whose body is covered with a shell 
of eight longitudmal plates. 
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Tlie heightening sun lit the mass of 
outers more and more. The soil changed 
by degrees. To the fine sand succeeaed 
a perfect causeway of boulders, covered 
with a carpet of molluscs and zoophytes. 
Amongst the specimens of these branches 
I noticed some placense, with thin, un- 
equal shells, a kind of ostracion peculiar 
to the Red Sea and the Indian Ocean ; 
some orange lucinse with rounded shells ; 
rock-fish, tnree feet and a half long, which 
raised themselves under the waves like 
hands ready to seize one. There were 
also some panopyres, slightly luminous ; 
and lastly, some oculines, like magnificent 
fans, forming one of the richest vegeta- 
tions of these seas. 

In the midst of these living plants, and 
under tlie arbors of the hydropnytes, were 
layers of clumsy articulates, particularly 
some raninse. whose carapace formed a 
slightly rounded triangle ; and some hor- 
rible looking parthenopes. 

At about seven o'clock we found our- 
selves at last surveying the oyster-banks, 
on which the pearl-oysters are reproduced 
by millions. 

Captain Nemo pointed with his hand 
to the enormous heap of oysters ; and I 
could well understand that this mine was 
inexhaustible, for nature's creative power 
is far beyond man's instinct of destruction. 
Ned Ijand, faithful to his instinct, hast- 
ened to fill a net which he carried by his 
^idc with some of the finest specimens, 
liut we could not stop. We must follow 
the c;iptain, who seemed to guide himself 
by paths known only to himself. The 
ground was sensibly rising, and some- 
times, on holding up my arm, it was 
above the surface of the sea. Then the 
level of the bank would sink capriciously. 
Oilen we rounded high rocks scarped into 
pyramids. In their dark fracture, huge 
i'rustacea, perched upon their high daws 
like some war-machine, watched us with 
fixed eyes, and under our feet crawled 
various kinds of annelides. 

At this moment there opened before us 
a large grotto, dug in a picturesque heap 
of rocks, and carpeted with all tne thick 
warp of the submarine flora. At first it 
seemed very dark to me. The solar rays 
.seemed to be extinguished by succeflsive 
gradation.s until its vague transparency 
l>cciimc nothing more than drowned light. 
Captain Nemo entered ; we followed. jIj^ 
•eyes soon accustomed themselves to this 



relative state of darknes& I could dis- 
tinguish the arches springing capriciously 
from natural pilliurs^ stanoing broad upon 
their granite Dase, like the heavy columns 
of Tuscan architecture. Why had our in- 
comprehensible guide led us to the bottom 
of this submarine crypt? It was soon to 
know. Ailer descending a rather sharp 
declivity^ our feet trod the bottom of a 
kind of circular pit Tliere Captain Nemo 
stopped, and with his hsmd indicated an 
object I had not yet perceived. ^ It was an 
oyster of extraordinary dimensions, a gi- 
gantic tridacne. a goblet which could have 
contained a wnole lake of holy water, a 
basin the breadth of which was more than 
two yards and a half, and consequently 
larger than that ornamenting the saloon 
of the Nautilus. I approached this ex- 
traordinary mollusc. It adhered bv its 
byssus to a table of granite, and there, 
isolated, it developed itself in the calm 
waters of the grotto. I estimated the 
weight of this tridacne at 600 pounds. 
Such an oyster would contain thirty 
pounds of meat ; and one must have the 
stomach of a Ghurgantua, to demolish 
some dozens of them. 

Captain Nemo was evidently acquainted 
with the existence of thb bivalve, and 
seemed to have a particular motive in 
verifying the actual state of this tridacne. 
The sheUs were a little open ; the captain 
came near, and put his dagger between to 
prevent them irom closing; then with 
Ills hand he raised the meniorane with its 
fringed edges, which formed a cloak for 
the^ creature. There, between the folded 
plaits, I saw a loose pearl, whose size 
equalled that of a coooanut. Its globular 
shape, perfect clearness, and admirable 
lustre, made it altogether a jewel of in- 
estimable value. Carried away by my 
curiositv I stretched out mv hand to seize 
it, weigh it, and touch it ; but the captain 
stopped me, made a sign of refusal, and 
quickly withdrew his dagger, and the two 
snells closed suddenly. Tthen understood 
Captain Nemo's intention. In leaving 
this pearl hidden in the mantle of the 
tridacne, he was allowing it to fpcow 
slowly. Each year the secretions of the 
mollusk would add new concentric circles. 
I estimated its value at £500,000 at least 

After ten minutes Captain Nemo 
stopped suddenly. I thought he had 
halted previously to returning. No; bj 
a gesture he bade us crouch b^de him in 
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a deep fracture of the rock, his hand 
pointed to one part of the liquid mass, 
which I watched attentively. 

About five yards from me a shadow 
appeared, and sank to the ground. The 
disquieting idea of sharks shot through 
my mind, out I was mistaken ; and once 
again it was not a monster of the ocean 
that we had anything to do with. 

It was a man, a living man, an Indian, 
a fisherman, poor devil, who, I suppose, 
had come to ^lean before the harvest. I 
could see the bottom of his canoe anchored 
some feet above his head. He dived and 
went up successively. A stone held 
between his feet, cut in the shape of a 
sugar-loaf, whilst a rope fastened him to 
his boat, helped him to descend more 
rapidly. This was all his apparatus. 
Beaching the bottom, about five yards 
deep, he went on his knees and filled 
his bag with oysters picked up at ran- 
dom. Then he went up, emptied it, 
pulled up his stone, and began the 
operation once more, which lasted thirty 
seconds. 

The diver did not see us. The shadow 
of the rock hid us from sight. And how 
should this poor Indian ever dream that 
men, beings like himself, should be there 
under the water watching his movements, 
and losing no detail of the fishing? 
Several times he went up in this way, and 
dived again. He did not carry away more 
than ten at each plunge, for he was 
obliged to pull them from the bank to 
which they adhered by means of their 
strong byssus. And how many of those 
oysters, for which be risked his life, had 
no pearl in them ! I watched him closelv ; 
his manoeuvres were regular, and, for the 
space of half an hour, no danger appeared 
to threaten him. 

I was be^nnin^ to accustom myself to 
the sight 01 this interesting fishing, when 
suddenly, as the Indian was on the ground, 
I saw him make a gesture of terror, rise, 
and make a spring to return to the surface 
of the sea. 

I understood his dread. A gigantic 
shadow appeared just above the unfor- 
tunate diver. It was a shark of enormous 
size advancing diagonallv, his eyes on fire, 
and his jaws open. 1 was mute with 
horror, and unable to move. 

The voracious creature shot towards the 
Indian, who threw himself on one side, in 
order to avoid the shark's fins ; but not its ! 



tail, for it struck his chest, and stretched 
him on the ground. 

This scene lasted but a few seconds ; 
the shark returned, and, turning on hi» 
back, prepared himself for cutting the 
Indian in two, when I saw Captain Nemo 
rise suddenly, and then, dagger in hand, 
walk straight to the monster, ready to 
fight face to face with him. The very 
moment the shark was going to snap the 
unhappy fisherman in two he perceived 
his new adversary, and, turning over, 
made straight towards^ him. 

I can still see Captain Nemo's poeition. 
Holding himself well together, he waited 
for the shark with admirable eoolnefls; 
and, when it rushed at him, threw him- 
self on one side with wonderful quickness, 
avoiding the shock, and burying his dag- 
ger deep into its siae. But it was not iul 
over. A terrible combat ensued. 

The shark had seemed to roar, if I 
might say so. The blood rushed in tor- 
rents from its wound. The sea was dyed 
red, and through the opaque liquid I ooold 
distinguish nothing more. NoUiing more, 
until the moment when, like lightning, I 
saw the undaunted captain hanging on to- 
one of the creature's nns, struggling, as it 
were, hand to hand with the monster, and 
dealing successive blows at his enemy, yet 
still unable to give a decisive one. 

The shark's struggles agitated the water 
with such fury that the rocking threatened 
to upset me. 

I wanted to go to the captain's assist- 
ance, but, nailed to the spot with horror, 
I could not stir. 

I saw the haggard eye ; I saw the differ- 
ent phases of the fight The captain fell 
to the earth, upset by the enormous mass 
which leant upon him.^ The shark's JaWH 
opened wide, like a pair of factory shears, 
and it would have been all over with the 
captain ; but, quick as thought, harpoon 
in hand, Ned Land rushed towards the 
shark and struck it with its sharp point. 

The waves were impregnated with a 
mass of blood. Thev rocked under the 
shark's movements, which beat them with 
indescribable ^ry. Ned Land had not 
missed his aim. It was the monster*8 
death-rattle. Struck to the heart, it strug- 
gled in dreadful convulsions, the shock of 
which overthrew Conseil. 

But Ned Land had disentangled the 
captain, who, getting up without any 
wound, went straight to the Indian^ 
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quickly cut the cord which held him to 
his stone, took him in his arms, and, with 
a sharp blow of his heel, mounted to the 
surface. 

We all three followed in a few seconds, 
saved by a miracle, and reached the fish- 
erman's boat. 

Captain Nemo's first care was to recall 
the unfortunate man to life asain. I did 
not think he could succeed. I hoped so, 
for the poor creature's immersion was not 
long, but the blow from the shark's tail 
might have been his death-blow. 

Hapnily, with the captain's and Con- 
seil's sharp friction, I saw consciousness 
return by degrees. He opened his eyes. 
What was his surprise, his terror even, at 
seeing four great copper heads leaning 
over him ! And, above all, what must he 
have thought when Captain Nemo, draw- 
ing from the pocket of his dress a bag of 
pearls, placed it in his hand ! This mu- 
nificent charity from the man of the waters 
to the poor Cmgalese was accepted with a 
trembling hand. His wondering eyes 
showed that he knew not to what super- 
human beings he owed both fortune and 
life. 

At a sign from the captain we regained 
the bank, and following the road already 
traversed, came in about half an hour to 
the anchor which held the canoe of the 
Xautilits to the earth. 

Once on board, we each, with the help 
of the sailors, got rid of the heavy copper 
helmet 

Captain Nemo's first word was to the 
Canadian. 

''Thank 3[ou, Master Land^" said he. 

''It was in revenge, captam,** replied 
Ned Land. ' ' I owed you that ' ' 

A ghastly smile passed across the cap- 
tain's lips, and that was all. 

"To the NatUilm;' said he. 

The boat flew over the waves. Some 
minutes after, we met the shark's dead 
body floating. By the black marking on 
the extremity of its fins, I recognised the 
terrible melanopteron of the Indian seas, 
of the species of shark properly so called. 
It was more than twenty^nve feet long: 
it8 enormous mouth occupied one-third of 
\\.A body. It was an adult, as was known 
by its six rows of teeth placed in an 
isosceles triangle in the upper jaw. ^ 

Conseil looked at it with scientific in- 
terest, and I am sure that he placed it, 
and not without reason, in the cartilaginous 



class, of the chondroptep^gian order, with 
fixed gills, of the seiacian family, in the 
genus of the sharks. 

Whilst I was contemplating this inert 
mass, a dozen of these voracious beasts 
appeared round the boat; and, without 
noticing us, threw themselves upon the 
dead l^y, and fought with one another 
for the pieces. 

At half-past eight we were again on 
board the Nautilus. There I reflected on 
the incidents which had taken place in our 
excursion to the Manaar Bank. 

Two conclusions I must inevitably draw 
from it : one bearing upon the unparalleled 
courage of Captain Nemo, the other upon 
his devotion to a human bein^, a repre- 
sentative of that race from which he fled 
beneath the sea. Whatever he might 
say, this strange man had not yet suc- 
ceeded in entirely crushing his heart. 

When I made this observation to him, 
he answered, in a slightly moved tone : 

"That Indian, sir, is an inhabitant of 
an oppressed country ; and I am still, and 
shall be, to my last breath, one of them ! " 
— TSjoenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea. 



TERENCE. 

[Terenoe^ wrote lix eofmedlM. The flraC four, 
the Airim, Emmek. St^f-tormtmlor, and Brolktn, wn 
from Menander; Mid the lait two, the SUpmnthermoA 
P%ofmlo, from Apollodoraa. ■■ch of thrm ha* iti r»- 
■pectlTe heMtlM. The AdHam and Bmlken •xofi in 
beauty of chanurter; the Bmmek and Fftonnio in ▼!- 
radty of intriinie; and the Se(^lonMnfor and fitip- 
wtoikmr hare the adrantage in aentiment, a lirely paint- 
ing of the paadona, and in the parity and delloaej of 
•tyle.] 

And Thoa, O thoa among the first be plac'd. 
Aye, and deeenredly, thoa Half-Menaoder, 
Lover of purest dialogue I — And oh, 
That hnroor had gone hand in hand with ease 
In all thy writings! that thy mose might 

stand 
In equal honor with the Qreoian stage, 
Nor thou be robb'd of more than half thy 

fkmel 
This only I lament, and this I grieve, 
There's wanting in thee, Terence! 

>8ee OMm JUKfratarv, ToL Till., pif* STt. 
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In tb<» following soliloquy are several fine passagea 
and excellent ofaserrations on human life. 

Ho, Storaz I — no reply ? — then .Sschinus 
Never returned, it seems, last night from supper; 
Nor any of the slaves, who went to meet him. 
^Tis commonly, — and oh how truly I — said, 
If you are absent, or delay, 'twere best 
That should befall you, which your wife de- 
clares, 
Or which in anger she supposes of you, 
Than that which kindest parents fear. — Your 

wife, 
If you delay, suspects that youVe engag'd 
In some intrigue, debauch, or entertainment; 
Consulting your own happiness abroad, 
While she, poor soul, is left to pine at home. 
But wh&t a world of fears possess me now ! 
How many evils I figure to myself. 
As causes that my son is not returned I 
Lest he have taken cold, or had a fall. 
Or broke a limb ! — good heavens ! that a man 
Should doat so much, or suffer any one 
To wind himself so close about his heart. 
As to grow dearer to him than himself! 
And yet he is not my son, but my brother's, 
Whose bent of mind is wholly different. 
I, from youth upward, even to this day, 
Have led a quiet and serene town life ; 
And, as some reckon fortunate, ne'er married. 
He, in all points the opposite of this. 
Has past his days entirely in the country 
With thrift and labor; married; had two 

sons. 
The elder boy is by adoption mine ; 
I've brought him up ; kept, lov'd him as my 

own ; 
Made him my joy, and all my soul holds dear ; 
Striving to make myself as dear to him. 
I give, overlook, nor think it requisite 
That all his deeds should be control'd by me. 
Giving him scope to act as of himself ; 
So that the pranks of youth, which other chil- 
dren 
Hide from their fathers, I have us'd my son 
Not to conceal from me. For whosoe'er 
Hath won upon himself to play the false one. 
And practice impositions on a father. 
Will do the same with less remorse to others; 
And 'tis, in my opinion, better far 
To bind your children to you by the ties 
Of gentleness and modesty, than fear. 
And yet my brother don't accord in thi.Q, 



Nor do these notions, nor this conduct pV 

him. 
Oft he comes open-mouth'd— '' Why, how 

now, Micio? 
Why do you ruin this young lad of oura. 
Why all this dissipation t Why do you 
Allow him money to afford all this? 
You let him dress too fine. 'Tis idle in yon." 
— 'Tis hard in him, unjust, and out of reason. 
And he, I think, deceives himself indeed. 
Who fancies that authority more firm 
Founded on force, than what is built on friend- 
ship; 
For thus I reason, thus persuade myself: 
He who performs his duty, driv'n to't 
By fear of punishment, while he believes 
His actions are observ'd, so long he's wary : 
But if he hopes for secresy, returns 
To his own ways again : but he whom kindness. 
Him also inclination makes your own : 
He bums to make a due return, and sots. 
Present or absent, evermore the same. 
'Tis this then is the duty of a father, 
To make a son embrace a life of virtne. 
Rather from choice, than terror or constraint. 
Here lies the mighty difference between 
A father and a master. He who knows not 
How to do this, let him confess he knows not 
How to rule children. TnmdaMi 6y OouiAir. 



OxV THE DEATH OF NAPOLEON I. 

[Alessandro Mansoni, distingaisbad m a 
lyrist, tragic poet and novelist, wm bom at If ilao. In 
1784. Be belongftd to a noble family, and bis moCber 
was tbe daughter of tbe celebrated Marqala Beoenrte. 
When Tery young he showed his poetical talent In tlM 
V«ni SciolH on the death of bis fuster-fiithar, Im- 
bonati. In 1810 appeared his ImU Saeri, in which b« 
created a new species of Itnlian lyric poetry. Hte 
tragedies placed him at the head of tbe modem Itnlinn 
dramatists. His tragedy, 72 Gmte di OearmagmoU, writ- 
ten in eleTen-sylkible iambics, published in 182Q, BMito 
a great sensation, not only in Italy, but in Genanny 
and England. This was followed by the Addtki, wblcfa 
appeared in 1823. In both of these ptecea ha hna 
thrown off the restraints of the French school, and oaed 
tbe chorus with great lyrical effect. His ode on tha 
death of Napoleon, enUtled U Omqm Jfafyio, iathabcvl 
known of his miscellaneous pieces. It has been aavaml 
times translated into English. His excellent noTnl, 
/ Prome$$i Spori, appeared at Milan In 18S7. It bni» 
Tjeen translated into mnet of the langnafea of 
snd holdn the highest rank among tbe Italian : 
He <Iie<1 at Miltiii in 1873.] 
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He was.^Ajs motionlesH as lay, 
First mingled with the dead, 
The relics of the senseless day, 
Whence such a soul had fled — 
The Earth astounded holds her breath, 
Struck with the tidings of his death: 

She pauses the last hour to see 
Of the dread Man of Destiny ; 
Nor knows she when another tread, 
Like that of the once mighty dead, 
Shall such a footprint leave impressed 
As his, in blood, upon her breast. 

I saw him blazing on his throne. 
Yet hailed him not : by restless fate 
Hurled from the giddy summit down ; 
Resume again his lofty state : 
Saw him at last forever fall, 
Still mute amid the shouts of all : 

Free from base flattery, when he rose ; 
From baser outrage, when he fell : 
Now his career has reached its cloee. 
My voice is raised, the truth to tell, 
And o'er his exiled urn will try 
To pour a strain that shall not die. 

• 
From Alps to Pyramids were thrown 
His bolts, from Scylla to the Don, 
From Manzanares to the Rhine, 
From sea to sea, unerring hurled ; 
And ere the flash had ceased to shine, 
Burst on their aim — and shook the world. 

Was this true glory? — The high doom 
Must be pronounced by times to come: 
For us, we bow before His throne. 
Who willed, in gifting mortal clay 
With such a spirit, to display 
A grander impress of his own. 

His was the stormy, fierce delight 
To dare adventure's boldest scheme; 
The soul of fire, that burned for might, 
And could of naught but empire dream; 
And his the indomitable will 
That dream of empire to fulfil. 

And to a greatness to attain 
'Twere madness to have hoped to gain : 
All these were his ; nor these alone — 
Flight, victory, exile, and the throne — 
Twice in the dust by thonsands trod, 
Twice on the altar as a god. 



Two ages stood in arms arrayed. 
Contending which should victor be : 
He spake — his mandate they obeyed, 
And bowed to hear their destiny. 
He stepped between them, to assume 
The mastery, and pronounce their doom ; 

Then vanished, and inactive wore 
Life's remnant out on that lone shore. 
What envy did his palmy state. 
What pity his reverses move. 
Object of unrelenting hate. 
And unextinguisbable love ! 

As beat innumerable waves 
O'er the last fioating plank that saves 
One sailor from the wreck, whose eye 
Intently gazes o'er the main. 
Far in the distance to descry 
Some speck of hope — but all in Tain ; 
Did oonntlem waves of memory roll 
Incessant, thronging on his sool : 
Recording, for a fhture age. 
The tale of his renown. 
How often on the immortal page 
His hand sank weary down I 

Oft on some sea-beat cliff alone 
He stood— the lingering daylight gone^ 
And pensive evening come at last — 
With folded arms, and eyes declined ; 
While, O, what visions on his mind 
Came rushing— of the past ! 

The rampart stormed—the tented field— 
His eagles glittering far and wide— 
His columns never taught to yield — 
His cavalry's resistless tide. 
Watching each motion of his hand, 
Swift to obey the swift command. 

Such thoughts, perchance, last filled hli 
And his departing soul oppressed, 
To tempt it to despair ; 
Till firom on high a hand of might 
In meroy came to guide its fiight 
Up to a purer air — 

Leading it, o'er hope's path of flow«n^ 
To the celestial plains. 
Where greater happiness is oars 
Than even fiwcy feigns. 
And where earth's fieeting glorlee flkU 
Ittio tiM ahadow of a shade. 
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Immortal, bright, beneficent, 
Faith, used to victories, on thy roll 
Write this with joy ; for never bent 
Beneath death's hand a haughtier soul ; 
Thou from the worn and pallid clay 
Chase every bitter word away, 
That would insult the dead : 
His holy crucifix, whose breath 
Has power to raise and to depress, 
Bend consolation and distress. 
Lay by him on that lowly bed 
And hallowed it in death. 

TramhUed by F. 0. Obat. 



TO SOLITUDE. 

[Iitlisi V, Bavioli, Italian poet, bistorfan and 
statcnnaD, was born 1739, died 1804. The poems of 
SaTioU were published in his youth, under the title of 
Amori. They had an immense success and placed him 
amonc the first Anacreontic writers of the age. His 
style was gay and elegant. He also wrote a translatioii 
of Tacitus and began a histurlcal work entitled Atmali 
Bohgtuti, which was interrupted by his death.] 

Away with fabled names that shine 

In modern knightly story ; 
I tune my lyre to sing the deeds 

Of nobler ancient glory. 

Old Sparta, sternly virtuous, made 

The pure and spotless maiden 
To join the wrestler's ring, by naught 

But nature's vesture laden. 

No crimson hues along the cheek 

Arose to mar her beauty ; 
Why feel dishonest shame, if true 

To honor and to duty ? 

Nor word, nor look, betrays the fire 

Which in the bosom gathers 
Of Lacedsmon's youths, who sit 

Beside their warlike fathers. 

But Beauty yielded not the palm 

To gold or ftdse devices; 
''Arm in your country's cause ! " they cried ; 

And Hope each heart entices. 

How boldly fought the Spartan host. 
When Love the victor cherished, 

And tears of secret grief were shed 
O'er the brave men who perished I 



O, wherefore have ye fled, ye dftfft 

Pure, holy, ever glorious ; 
While avarice, Inzory and ihuid 

Now reign o'er all victorious f 

Then haste away, O dearest one, 
To scenes where peace abideth ; 

Far from the haunts of haughty men. 
The day in calmness glideth. 

Lol there, 'mid lovely verdant slopaSy 
On high the mountain towers; 

Penelope, in all her pride. 
Dwelt in less regal bowers. 

The cypress there, pale Hecate's tree^ 

Its sacred leaves uncloses ; 
And, o'er each rocky dell, the fir 

Dark shade to shade opposes. 

There, too, the tree, which, as it aiglidd 

Above the lonely fountain, 
The Berecynthian goddess loved 

To hear on Phrygia's mountain. 

Erst a lone grot, with native marks 

Of rudeness on it clinging. 
Was opened by the living stream. 

Fresh from the soil upspringing. 

'Twas found by Art, who emulous 
With Nature joined her treasure; 

And Thetis drew fh>m all her stoi 
To deck the abode of pleasure. 



In tranquil grace, beside the cave. 
Its guardian Naiad, standing. 

Pours from her mossy shell a fount 
To silvery streams expanding. 



HUMAN REASON, PAGANISM AND 
RELIGION. 



[Emilio Caatelar, »n eminent SpaaMi 
and brilliant orator, was b<Mti in 183S. The son uC a 
broker, and in early life left in porerty by bis tetlier*B 
death, he devoted himself sealonsly to study, and 
his career by writing romances and poems, 
attaining hi> minority, CaKtelar began to 
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ttimaelf In the political agiUtiout of Spain aa an ad- lieaveQ tO earth, bv the teleSOOpe, tO SolvC 

ranced liberal. In the insurrection of 1864, he con- J^g Secret8 ; it IS human reaSUD that hafl 

tributed powerftil republican arUclea to ihe joumala. ^ttCD lUarvelloUS COdeS of laW, that haS 

In 1866 caeteur wa8 cho*»n pn.fe«)r of hiitory in the cFushed out slaverv, and that has estab- 

Uniyenity of Madrid, but in 1864 he was deprired of jj^j^^^ ^^^ nmOUg men. They who 

his chair, because of hi. haying «;rtahlished a ladical ^^^j ^^j^j. ^^^ j^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^j^ ^^ 

journal entitled, La De^nocracu.. This p^ was wp- ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 

^rr^'VT'l^'.^JT^^^'^r.tf h"I then destroy liberty, the fountam of aU 

t:."J".^L''Thrclt:ren"fl^^ mondity, the basis of all society. They 

escaped to Switzerland, whence he went to France for a u ix i. 'i^i i.i i. • ^i 

♦ » ♦„ J7..- ♦« M-^rw ^t tk. R^vointinn would utteF a hoiTible blasphemy in the 

jenr or tw<». Betuming to Hadnd at tne ne^oinuon _ /» xi. "Oi. i u i. ^ j aI. 

of 1H68, Castelar became one of the most ardent chiefs fa<« Of the HiteiTial, Who haS Created tbc 

of the Republican moyement. He organised popular re?fiOn Ot man m hlS hkcnCSS, that there 

as^mblirs to demand the immediata prochunatlon of Jl^^ht CXlSt UpOU earth SOmC traCC Of hlS 

tlie repubUc, and swayed tiie mulUtude by his marrel. dlVinC image. !_• i i j 

loua eloquence. Elected to the NaUonal Assembly, Thc primitive Paganism, whlch had 

Oa«tf lar advocated a general aiuneiity and opposed all been a WOrship of external objCCtS, in 

the attempts to re-establish the monarchy. In 1873 their OOncrCte individuality, from that 

<'4ietel.ir became Minister of Foreign AflCars on the ab- point advanced tO the adoitltion of all 

iJicaUuu of King Amadeu, and the same year was naturc, and Converted itsclf into a pan- 

4;iecteU president of the tiew-fledged Spanish Repabiic. theism which embraced in its immensity 

In 1874 he redgned, being unable to command a ma- ^Jj^ creation, man, and God. For the 

jority in the Cortes, and the assembly was diss'>lved by systems and the books of the prieSthood, 

a military usurpation. Osstelar now travelled in Spain J^ substituted the SystcmS and the books 

and France, received everywhere with the warmest ac- ^f cOSmOgOny. But Very SOOU the reaSOU 

cianmuon as the champion of the rights of nuin. On ^^f ^j^n protested against the aucieut the- 

ei.e acceasion of Alphon-o XII. he was agnin elect«l to q^^^^^^ ^nd the ancicnt thcOCraCieS. It 

€h«(V,rte«, where he b«»me the moat eloquent defender ^^^^^^^^^d indeed in man himSclf a 

<.f universal snffhtge and region, liberty. standard Superior to the Standards of the 

The rare qualities of Kmilio OasteUr as a statesman, ^ __^ i_ .« .1 

writer, and onuor are equalled by the virtue, of hii P"«««A ^°^^^ °>0«^ JP^ ^^/° ^hc mOT- 

private character, and hU amiable nature has prt-erved ^^J of Paganism, a tWht more loftv 

o him faithful friendsiiips an.onK those most oppoMKi and sublime than aU the thoughts locked 

to him politically. A. a KhoUr. Carteiar .und. in the "P !» jhc old theogoni^,— namely, that 

f.»remost rank as a man of lofty ideas, thonmgb equip. Jhe gOds Were nOt the reflection of nature, 

ni»-nt of learning, and broad humanity. ProfesMtof but the reflcCtlOU of OOnSCienCC ; not rcp- 

hiHiory at the University of Madrid, hto eloquent and resenting the fOFCCS of the globc, but rcp- 

iiistnictive lectures on dvilizatiou marked a new era in resenting the idcaS of human reaSOn. 

chr intellectual life of Spain, and extended hu reputa- Then appeared Homer who denied the old 

tioiiover Europe. The characteristics of Gastelar's feli^OU and established a UCW rcH^On. 

el«Miurnce are clearnees of style, wealth of historical Hcsiod IS the great theologian of thlS re- 

illuMtration, fervor of imagination and lofty enthusiasm. liffioUS age, aS OrpheUS is the theologian 

Hi« utterances are imitinct with life and sympathy, and qi the age preceding. Paganism CXCrted 

air animated with a high moral parpoM. a dcddcS SOCial, political, and artistlC iu- 

There is room only for one brief iUustratioB of Ca.- flucncc, 88 Well in Greece 88 in Rome. 

telar*. style, translated by the editor fh>m hi. diMxmm. g^t in GrCCCC and RomC the philoSO- 

on Greek Phiioe.)phy and Paganion, pixmouno«i at the p^ers, who personified human reason, with 

Athenasum, in Madrid, in 1867.] ^.jjg ^eapous of dialectics dccomposcd End 

destroyed Paganism. Then the priests 

It was human reamn which first studied conceived the idea of imparting a ^reat 

and comprehended naturc ; it was human s|)lendor to the mysteries by constraining 

reaiion that forged the sceptre which makes with the terrors and the hopes of another 

man the sovereign of creation ; it was life, the souls that sought to flee from 

human reason that wrote the poems of their dominion in this. jBut there was no 

Hotncr and the epic of Dante, that erected remedy. Pu;anism arrived at the end 

the Parthenon and the dome of St Peter's, of deifying the monsters which had tyran- 

that created the Apollo Belvedere and the nixed over men, and bowed down before 

paintings of Raphael ; it was human these foul and dying idols, in order to ful- 

reason that has captured the winds, sub- fil the eternal plan of Ph)YideQce in 

jccted the seas, and drawn the stan from toiy. 
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Paganism, then, died without remedy. 
The thunderbolt of Jupiter was extin- 
guished in his hand : the stars which 
served as the crown or Juno were turned 
to dust ; the cincture of Venus, once so 
luminous, lost all its lustre : the goddess 
of love, unfruitful and sterile, was eztin- 
guishea in nothingness; Apollo dropped 
his lyre, lost in the starry void ; the com 
and the flowers that composed the diadem 
of Ceres were swept away by the winds ; 
the waters drowned Neptune; the fire 
consumed Pluto ; the god Pan, once so 
radiant and joyous, threw himself into the 
waves of the Mediterranean in pursuit of 
death ; the 'genii who wandered among 
the stars found in the stars their graves ; 
the waters of the rivers swept towards the 
sea the bodies of the Nereids who had 
perished ; the shady groves lost their 
mysteries, nature its voice and its poetiy ; 
the marbles of Paros no longer shone with 
the light of artistic inspiration, and the 
uncinenchable life of Paganism was extin- 
guished. 

And, then, upon the ruins of that reli- 
gion of art arose the divine religion, the 
celestial religion, which came to exalt the 
lowly, the unfortunate and the unhappy ; 
which came to restrain the swords oi the 
barbarians wielded in the destruction of 
the marble forms of the gods * which came 
to destroy the gods born or nature, and 
to replace them by the eternal God of 
truth and of science ; which came to pro- 
claim the liberty of man, the equality of 
all races, the sacred fraternity of all 
peoples ; the religion which forever conse- 
crates the triumpn of the soul over nature, 
of liberty over privilege, of God over all 
the dark shadows of history. 

TVamdaUd 6y A. R. Sponrou). 



THE STORY OF CHAPLAIN POUS- 
SATIN. 

[Count Anthony Hamilton (born about 1646, 
died 1720) wrote the Memoin de GrammtnA, and traii»- 
lated Pope*a Atoy <m Criiiciam into French. Hla com- 
plete works appeared in 1813. Theee celebrated 
mrmolri are generally acknowledged to be one of the 
wittiest productions in any language, and are raluable 
aa preeenting an exact picture of the court and times 
of Charles the Second, of England ; but unfortunately 



we cannot make any lengthened extract fur U»e fiunf Ijpr 
circle, so we content ouneWes with a brtof itoiy.] 

Said the kin^, '* Pray tell me the storjr 
of vour Chaplain Poussatin." 

Sir,*' said the Chevalier de Gram- 
mont, "'the Prince de Cond^ besieged 
Lerida : the place in itself was nothing ; 
but Don Oregorio Brice, who defended it, 
was something. He was one of those 
Spaniards of the old stamp, as valiant as 
the Cid, as proud as all the Guzmans put 
together, and more gallant than all the 
Aoencerrages of Grenada : he suffered us 
to make our first approaches to the place 
without the least molestation. The Mar- 
shal de Grammont, whose maxim it was, 
that a governor who at first makes^ a great 
blustering, and bums his suburbs in order 
to make a noble defence, generally makoH 
a very bad one, looked upon Gregorio de 
Brice's politeness as no good omen for us * 
but the prince, covered with glorv, and 
elated with the campaigns of Kooroy, 
Nordlingen and Fribourg, to insult both 
the place and the governor, ordered th» 
trenches to be mounted at noon-day bv 
his own regiment, at the head of wpicb 
marched four and twenty fiddlers, as if it 
had been to a wedding. 

''Night approaching we were all in high 
spirits : our violins were playing soft airs, 
and we were comfortably re^in^ our- 
selves ; God knows how we were joking 
about the poor governor and his fortifica- 
tions, both of which wo promised ourselyes 
to take in less than twenty-four hours. 
This was going on in the trenches, wheo 
we heard an ominous cry from the ram- 
parts, repeated two or three times, of 
Alerte on the walls ! * This cry was 
followed by a discharge of cannon and 
musketry, and this discharge by a 
vigorous sallv, which, after having nlled 
up the trcncnes, pursued us as far as our 
grande guard. 

''The next day Gregprio Brioe sent by 
a trumpet a present of ice and fruit to the 
Prince de Cond^, humbly beseeching his 
highness to excuse his not returning the 
serenade with which he was pleased to 
favor him, as unfortunately he had no 
violins ; but that if the music of last 
night was not disagreeable to him, he 
would endeavor to continue it as long as 
he did him the honor to remain b^ore 
the place. The Spaniard was as good as 
his word; and as soon as we heard. 
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' Alerto on the walls,' we were sure of a 
.^ally, that cleared our trenches, destroyed 
our works, and killed the best of our 
officers and soldiers. The prince was so 
piqued at it. that, contrary to the opinion 
of the general officers, he obstinately per- 
sisted in carrying on a siege, which was 
likely to ruin his army, and which he was 
at last forced to quit in a hurrjr. 

' ' As our troops were retiring, Don 
Gregorio. far from giving himself those 
airs whicn governors generally do on such 
occasions, made no otner sally than send- 
ing a respectful compliment to the prince. 
8ignor Brice set out not lon^ after for 
Madrid, to give an account of his conduct, 
and to receive the recompense he had 
merited. Your mtgesty perhaps will be 
desirous to know what reception poor 
Brice met with, after having performed 
the most brilliant action the Spaniards 
could boast of in all the war — he was con- 
fined by the inquisition." 

How ! said the pueen Dowager, con- 
fined by the inquisition for his services ! 
Not altogether for his services, said the 
Chevalier ; but without any regard to his 
services, he was treated in the manner I 
liave mentioned, for a little affair of 
gallantry, which I shall relate to the King 
presently. 

'*" The campaign of Catalonia being thus 
ended, we were returning home, not over- 
loaded with laurels ; but as the Prince de 
Cond6 had laid up a great store on former 
occlusions, and as he had still great projects 
in his head, he soon forgot this trifling 
misfortune. We did nothing but joke 
with one another during the march, and 
tlie prince was the first to ridicule the 
siege. We made some of those rhymes 
on licrida, wiiich were sung all over 
France, in order to prevent others more 
severe ; however, we gained nothing by it, 
for notwithstanding we treated ourselves 
freely in our own ballads, others were 
composed in Paris, in which we wore ten 
tinies more severely handled. At last we 
arrived at Pcrpignan upon a holiday : a 
wmpany of Catalans, who were dancing 
in the middle of the street, out of respect 
to tlie prince came to dance under his 
windows. Monsieur Poussatin, in a little 
Mack jacket, danced in the middle of this 
com pan v as if he was really mad. I im- 
mediately recognized him for my coun- 
tryman, from his manner of skipping 



and frisking about : the prince was 
charmed witn his humor and activity. 
Afiter the dance, I sent for him, and in- 
quired who he was : a poor priest, at your 
service, my lord, said he : my name is 
Poussatin and Beam is my native country : 
I was going into Catalonia to serve in the 
infantry, for, God be praised, I can march 
very well on foot ; but, since the war is 
happily concluded, if your lordship pleases 
to take me into your service, 1 would 
follow you everywhere, and serve you 
faithfully. Monsieur Poussatin, said I, 
my lordship has no great occasion for a 
chaplain ; out since you are so well dis- 
posed towards me, I will take you into my 
service. 

** The Prince de Cond6, who was present 
at this conversation, was oveijoyed at my 
having a chaplain. As poor Poussatin 
was in a very tattered oonaition, 1 had no 
time to j>rovide him with a proper habit 
at Perpignan ; but giving nim a spare 
livery of one of the jVIarsnal de Gram- 
mont's servants, I made him get up 
behind the prince's coach, who was likely 
to die with laughing every time he looked 
at poor Poussatin' 8 uncanonical mien in a 
yellow livery. 

''As soon as we arrived at Paris, the 
story was told to the Queen, who at first 
expressed some surprise at it ; this, how- 
ever, did not prevent her from wishing; to 
see my chaplain dance ; for in Spain it is 
not altogether so strange to see ecclesias- 
tics dance, as to see them in livery. 

''Poussatin performed wonders before 
the Queen ; but as he danced with great 
sprightline^, she could not bear the odor 
whicn his violent motions diffused around 
her room ; the ladies likewise began to 
pray for relief ; for he had almost entirely 
got the better of all the perfumes and 
essences with which they were fortified. 
Poussatin. nevertheless, retired with a 
great deal of applause, and some louis 

" Some time afterwards I procured a. 
small benefice in the countnj for my chap- 
lain, and I have since been informed that 
Poussatin preached with the same ease in 
his village, as he danced at the wedding 
of his parishioners." 

The King was exceedingly diverted at 
Poussatin's history ;^ and tne Queen was 
not much hurt at his having been put in 
lively. 
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BEHAVE YOURSEI/ BEFORE FOLK. 



WHISTLE AND I'LL COME TO 
YE, MY LAD. 

O whistle an' I'll come to ye, mj lad, 
O whistle an' I'll come to ye, my lad, 
Tho' father an' mother an' a' should gae mad, 
O whistle an' I'll come to ye, my lad. 

But warily tent when ye come to court me. 
And come nae unless the back-yett be a-jee; 
Syne up the back-style, and let naebody see. 
And come as ye were na comin' to me, 
And come as ye were na comin' to me. 
O whistle an' I'll come, etc. 

At kirk, or at market, whene'er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as tho' that ye car'd na' a flie ; 
But steal me a blink o' your bonie black e'e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin' to me. 
Yet look as ye were na lookin' to me. 
O whistle an' I'll come, etc. 

Ay TOW and protest that ye care na for me. 
And whyles ye may lightly my beauty a-wee; 
But court na anither tho' jokin' ye be. 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
For fear that she wyle your fancy frae me. 
O whistle an' I'll come, etc. 

BOBEBT BURMS.l 

[ThU song was inspired by the charms of Jean Lori- 
mer, nlthoagh Cunniugham and Motherwell held that 
Mrs. Maria RIddell laid cl<iim to be the heroiiM. The 
aatlior of the song ought to hare known that matter 
best, and he afterwards instructed Thotnaon to alter the 
clndng line of the chorus to " Thy Jeannie will ven- 
ture wi' ye, my lad ; ** and he added : ** In fact a fair 
dame whom the Graces hare attired in witchcraft, and 
whom the Loves have armed with lightning— a Fair 
One, hendf the kerokte of tke aong^ insists on the 
amendment, and dispute her commands if yoa dare."] 



BEHAVE YOURSEL* BEFORE 

FOLK. 

[To lorers of Scottish songs the name of Alexan- 
der Rodger is familiar as that of the author of 
" Behave Yoursel* Before Folk,** ** My Gndeman says 
Aye tit me,** and "Robin Tamson*s Smiddy.** He whs 
bom at Rast Calder. near Edinburgh, on the 16t1i of 
July, 1784. In his twrlfth year he was apprentict^ 

*For biography see Vul. lY., page 263, Choio$ 
Literature. 



to a silversmith in Edinburgh, but on his flitlMr 
grating to Hamburg, In 1797, he was left in duunge of 
some friends who resided at Glasgow, and by whom be 
was persuaded to exchange his trade of a rilreramlth 
to that of a weaver. He became, in early Ufa, a la- 
publican of very extreme views, and iofferid a eboit 
term of imprisonment in 1819 on acoonnt ct eoma ra- 
volutionary articles which he oontribated to a nevra* 
paper then in existence. In 1836 be waa appointed 
sub-oditor of the Biform&n* GmatUe, and beld tlila po- 
sition until his death, which oocnrred oo tba S8tb 
of September, 1846. Ilia remains were Interrwl In 
the Necropolis of Glaegow, where a Mmfr ffaw ■»■«- 
ment has since been erected to hie ■lamiiy hj hii 
fellow-citixens. 

Behave yonnel' before folk, 
Behave youner before folk ; 
Whatever ye do, when oat of view. 
Be caatioas aye before folk« 

Consider, lad, how folk will craek. 
And what a great affair they'll mak' 
O naething bat a umple smack. 
That's gi'en or ta'en before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk, 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
Nor gi'e the tongue o' auld or yomiy 
Occasion to come o'er folk. 



It's no through hatred o' a kist, 
That I sae plainly tell you this : 
But, losh ! I tak' it sair amise 
To be sae teased before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk, 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
When we're oar lane ye may tak* 
But fient a ane before folk. 

I'm sure wi' you I've been as ftee 
As any modest lass should be ; 
But yet it doesna do to see 
Sic freedom used before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
I'll ne'er submit again to it — 
So mind you that— before folk. 

Ye tell me that my face is fidr ; 
It may be sae — I dinna care — 
But ne'er again gar't blush sae Mdr 
As ye ha'e done before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
Nor heat my cheeks with your mad 
But aye be douce before folk. 



GIVE ME THE OLD. 
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Ye tell me that my lips are flweet, 
6ic tales, I doubt, are a' deceit : 
At ouy rate it's hardly meet 
To pree their sweets before folk. 
Behave yoursel* before folk, 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
Gin that's the case, there's time, and place, 
But surely no before folk. 

But, gin you really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kias'd, 
Gae, get a license frae the priest, 
And mak' me yours before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk. 
Behave yoursel' before folk ; 
And when we're ane, baith flesh and bane. 
Ye may tak' ten — before folk. 



THE TWO MYSTERIES. 

[Mary Blisabeth (Mapes) Dod^e wm bora in 
New York, in 1838. She luui written nnmerons ex- 
cellent ftorlM and poenm, and baa been Xditor-in-chief 
of tbe iSl. Nichoku Mag<uitt€ fh>ra Iti flnt pablioUion.] 

We know not what it is, dear, 

This sleep so deep and still ; 
The folded hands, the awful calm. 

The cheek so pale and chill ; 
The lidH that will not lift again, 

Though we may call and call; 
The Htrange white solitude of peace 

That settles over all. 

We know not what it means, dear, 

ThiH desolate heart-pain ; 
This dread to take our daily way. 

And walk in it again ; 
We know not to what other sphera 

The loved who leave us go. 
Nor why we're left to wonder itill, 

Nor why we do not know. 

But thiM we know : oar loved and dead, 

If they Nhould come this day — 
Shouh? come and ask us, " What if life?" 

Not one of us could say. 
Ijfe is a mystery as deep 

As ever death can be ; 
Yet oh I how dear it is to 

This life we live and see! 
ToL. X. 



Then might they say — these vanished on( 

And blessM is the thought ! — 
" So death is sweet to us, beloved, 

Though we may show you naught; 
We may not to the quick reveal 

The mystery of death — 
Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, 

The mystery of breath." 

The child who enters life comes not 

With knowledge or intent, 
So those who enter death must go 

As little children sent. 
Nothing is known. But I beliere 

That God is overhead ; 
And as life is to the living, 

So death is to the dead. 



GIVE MB THE OLD. 

[Bobert Hinchley Messenger wm bora 
about IStrr, at Boston, Maai. He baa written nonMtoos 
poetical pieces, one of tbe beat of wbich we gire below.] 

OLD WINE TO DBIKK, OLD WOOD TO BXJBX, 
OLD BOOKS TO READ, AXD OLD FBIXVDB 
TO COirVEBSE WITH. 

Old wine to drink ! 
Ay, give the slippery juioe 
That drippeth fh>m the grape thrown loota 

Within the tun ; 
Plucked from beneath the cliff 
Of sunny-sided Tcneriffe, 
And ripened 'neath the blink 

Of India's sun I 

Peat whiskey hot, 
Tempered with well-boiled water! 
These make the long night shorter, — 

Forgetting not 
Good stout old English porter. 

Old wood to bum I 
Ay, bring the hillside beech 
From where the owlets meet and srrnsoh^ 

And ravens croak ; 
The crackling pine, and cedar sweet ; 
Bring too a clump of flragrant peat^ 

Dog 'neath the fern ; 
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The kDotted oak, 

A fagot too, perhap, 
Whose bright flame, dancing, winking, 
Shall light us at our drinking ; 

While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our thinking. 

Old books to read ! 
Ay, bring those nodes of wit, 
The brazen-clajped, the yellum-writ. 

Time-honored tomes I 
The same my sire scanned before. 
The same my grandsire thumbM o'er, 
The same his sire from college bore. 
The well-earned meed 

Of Oxford'8 domes ; 

Old Homer blind. 
Old Horace^ rake Anacreon, by 
Old Tally, Pfautus, Terence lie ; 
Mort Arthur*8 olden minstrelsie. 
Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay I 
And Oervase Markham*s venerie, — 

Nor leave behind 
The Holy Book by which we live and die. 

Old friends to talk I 
Ay, bring those chosen few, 
The wise, the courtly, and the true, 

So rarely found ; 
Him for my wine, him for my stud. 
Him for my easel, distich, bud 

In mountain walk I 
Bring Walter good : 
With soulful Fred; and learned Will, 
And thee, my alter ego (dearer still 

For every mood). 



MANON LKSCAUT. 

[Antoine Francoise Prevost wm born near 
:.Ioutreuil, 1697; diet! near aiautilly, 1763; abb6, 
French author, educated for the church, but Joined the 
amiy, and then being disappointed in lore, returned to 
monastic life, but difttutii<fled with tlio rigor of the 
mIeFB escaped in 1727 and went to Holland and Eng- 
land. In 1734 he returned to France, and l>ecamo a 
chaplain to the Prinre of Conti. He puMinhed trans- 
latiouH from Cicero, Hume, and Richardnon. lie is best 
kni>wn by Mnnon Lcvxmt, which hns l>ecomo a classic 
m French literature.] 

.Iu<t about six months before mv de- 



parture for Spain, I first met the Cher- 
alier des Grieuz. Though I rarely qjuitted 
m^ retreat, still the interest I felt m my 
child's welfare induced me occasionally to 
undertake short journeys, which, however, 
I took good care to abridge as mach as 
possible. 

I was one day returning from Rouen. 
where I had been, at her request, to attend 
a cause then pending before tne Parlia- 
ment of Normandy, r^^ecting an inheri- 
tance to which I had claims c^rived frouk 
my maternal grandfather. Having taken 
the road by Evreuz, where I dept the 
first night, I on the following day, about 
dinner-time, reached Passy, a distance of 
five or six leag[ue8. I was amased, on 
entering this quiet town, to see all the in- 
habitants in commotion. They were pour- 
ing from theu' houses m crowds, towards 
the gate of a small inn, immediately before 
whicn two covered vans were drawn up. 
Their horses still in harness, and reekinir 
from fatigue and heat, showed that the 
cortege had only just arrived. I stopped 
for a moment to learn the cause or the 
tumult, but could gain little informatkm> 
from the curious mob as they rushed by, 
heedless of my inquiri^, and hastening 
impatiently towards the inn in the utmost 
confusion. At length an areher of the 
civic guard, wearing his bandolier, and 
carrying a carbine on his shoulder, ap- 
peared at the gate; so, beckoning him 
towards me, I begged to know the cause 
of the uproar. Nothing, sir, said be, but 
a dozen of the frtiil sisterhood, that I and 
my comrades arc conducting to Havie-de- 
GracCj whence we arc to ship them for 
Amenca. There are one or two of them 
pretty enough ; and it is that, apparently. 
which attracts the curiosity of tnese good 
people. 

I should have passed on, satisfied with 
this explanation, if mj attention had not 
been arrested by the cnes 3f an old woman, 
who was coming out of the inn with her 
hands clasped, and exclaiming : A down- 
right barbarity ! — A scene to excite horror 
and compassion I What may this mean ? 
I inquired. ^ Oh ! sir ; go into the house 
yourself, said the woman, and see if it i» 
not a sight to rend your heart ! Curiosity 
made me dismount ; and leaving my lioi8e 
to the care of the ostler, I made my war 
with some difficulty through the orowa, 
and did indeed behold a scene sufficiently 
touching. 
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Among the twelve girls,, who were 
chained together by the waist in two rows, 
there was one, whose whole air and figure 
seemed so ill-suited to her present con- 
dition, that under other circumstances I 
should not have hesitated to pronounce 
her a person of high birth. Her excessive 
grief, and even the wretchedness of her 
attire, detracted so little from her surpass- 
ing beautj', that at first sicht of her I 
was inspired with a min^\ed feeline of re- 
ppect and pity. She tried, as well as the 
cnain would permit her, to turn herself 
away, and hide her face from the rude 
gaze of the spectators. There was some- 
thing so unanected in the effort she made 
to escnpe observation that it could have 
but sprung from natural and innate mod- 
esty alone. 

As the six men who escorted the un- 
happy train were together in the room. I 
took the chief one aside, and asked tor 
information respecting thb beautiful girl. 
All that he could supply was of the most 
vague kind. We brought her, he said, 
from the Hospital, by order of the Lieu- 
tcnant-genenil of Police. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that she was shut up there 
for good conduct. I have questioned her 
oflcn upon the road ; but she persists in re- 
fusing even to answer me. Yet, although I 
received no orders to make any distinction 
between her and the others, I cannot help 
treating her differently, for she seems to 
me somewhat superior to her oompanions. 
Yonder is a young man, continued the 
archer, who can tell you, better than I 
can, the cause of her misfortunes. He 
has followed her from Paris, and has 
scarcely dried his tears for a single mo- 
ment He must be either her brother or 
her lover. 

I turned towards the comer of the room, 
where this youn^ man was seated. He 
seemed buried m a profound reverie. 
Never did I behold a more affecting pic- 
ture of grief He was nlainly dressed ; 
but one may discover at tnc first glance a 
man of birth and education. As I ap- 
pmached him he rose, and there was so 
refined an(l noble an expression in his 
eyes, in his whole countenance, in his 
♦»v<'ry movement, that I felt an involuntary 
impulse to render him any service in my 
power. I am unwilling to intrude u|)on 
your sorrows, said I, taking a seat beside 
hi Ml, but you will, ])erhaps, gratify the 
desire I feel to learn sometning about that 



beaatifbl girl, who seems little formed by 
nature for the miserable condition in which 
she is placed. 

He answered me candidly, that he could 
not communicate her history without 
making himself known, and that he had 
urgent reasons for preserving his own in- 
cognito. I may, however, tell you thiw 
much, for it is no longer a secret to these 
wretches, he continued, pointiug to the 
guards, — that I adore her with a passion 
so ardent and absorbing as to render me 
the most unhappy of human beings. I 
tried every means at Paris to effect her 
liberty. Petitions, artifice, force — all 
failed. Go where she may, I have re- 
solved to foUow her, — ^to the extremity of 
the world. I shall embark with her and 
cross to America. 

But think of the brutal inhumanity of 
these cowardly ruffians, he added, speak- 
ing of the guards : they will not allow me 
to approach her ! I had planned an open 
attack upon them some leagues m>m 
Paris : having secured, as I thought, the 
aid or four men^ who for a considerable 
sum hired me their services. The traitors, 
however, lefl me to execute my scheme 
single-handed, and decamped with my 
money. The imposability of success made 
me of course abandon the attemi>t ^ I 
then implored of the guards permission 
to follow in their train, promising them a 
recompense. The love of money procured 
their consent ; but as thev required pay- 
ment every time 1 was allowed to si)eak 
to her, mv purse was speedily emptied; 
and now that I am utterly penniless, they 
are barbarous enough to repulse me bru- 
tally, whenever I make the slightest at- 
tempt to approach her. ^ It is out a mo- 
ment since, that venturing to do so, in 
spite of their threats, one of the fellows 
nused the butt-end of his musket. ^ I am 
now driven by their exactions to dispose 
of the miserable horse that has brought 
me hither, and am preparing to continue 
the ioumey on foot 

Although he seemed to recite this stor>' 
tranquilly enough, I observed the tears 
start to his eyes as he concluded. This 
adventure struck me as being not less 
singular than it was affecting. I do not 
press you, said I to him, to make me the 
confidant of your secrets ; but if I can be 
of use to you iu anv wav, I ffladly tender 
you my sen'icxjs. Alas I replied he, I see 
not the slightest way of hope. I must 
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reconcile myself to my destiny in all its 
rigor. I shall go to America : there, at 
least, I may be free to live vdth her I 
love. I have written to a friend, who 
will send me money to Havre-de-Orace. 
My only difficulty is to get so far, and to 
supply that poor creature, added he, as 
he cast a look of sorrow at his mistress, 
with some few comforts upon the way. 
Well ! said I to him, I shall relieve you 
from that difficulty. Here is some money, 
of which I entreat your acceptance : I am 
only sorry that I can be of no greater 
service to j^ou. 

I gave him four louis-d'ors without be- 
ing perceived by the guards j for I thought 
that if they knew he nad this money, they 
might have raised the price of their con- 
cessions. It occurred to me, even to come 
.to an understanding with them, in order 
to secure for the young man the privilege 
of conversing with his mistress, during 
the rest of the journey to Havre, without 
hindrance. I beckoned the chief to ap- 
proach, and made the proposition to him. 
It seemed to abash the ruffian in spite of 
his habitual effronterv. It is not, sir, said 
he. in an embarrassed tone, that we refuse 
to let him speak to the girl, but he wishes 
to be fdways near her, which puts us to 
inconvenience ; and it is just that we 
should be paid for the trouble he occa- 
sions. Let us see ! said I to him, what 
would suffice to prevent vou from feeling 
the inconvenience ? He had the audacity 
to demand two louis. I gave them to him 
on the spot. But have a care, said I to 
him. that we have no foul plav: for I 
shall give the young man my address, in 
order that he may write to me on his 
arrival ; and be assured that I am not 
without the power to punish you. It cost 
me altogether six louis-d'ors. 

The graceftil manner and heartfelt 
gratitude with which the young unknown 
tnankcd me, confirmed my notion that he 
was of good birth, and merited my kind- 
ness. I addressed a few words to his mis- 
tress before I left the room. She replied 
to me with a modestv so gentle and so 
charming that I could not help making, 
as I went out, a thousand reflections upon 
the incomprenenwble character of women. 

Returned to my retreat, I remained in 
ignorance of the result of this adventure ; 
and ere two years had passed, it was com- 
pletely blotted from my recollection^ when 
chance brought me an opportunity of 



learning all the circamstanoeB from be/nn- 
uing to end. 



I arrived at Calais, from London, with 

my pupil, the Marquis of -; . We 

lodged, if I remember rightly, at the 
Golden Lion, where, for some reason, wo 
were obliged to s]3end the following cbjr 
and night Walking along the streets in 
the afternoon. I fancied I saw the some 
young man whom I had formerly met at 
rassy. He was miserably dressed, and 
much paler than when I first saw him. 
He carried on his arm an old portman- 
teau, having only just arrived in the 
town. However, there was an expression 
in his countenance too amiable not to be 
easily recognized, and which immediately 
brought his features to my recollection. 
Observe that young man. said I to the 
Marciuis ; we must accost nim. 

His joy was beyond expression when, in 
his turn, he recognized me. Ah. sir ! he 
cried, kissing my hand, I have then once 
again an opportunity of testifying my 
eternal gratitude to you I I inouired of 
him whence he came. He replied, that 
he had just arrived, by sea, from fiayre, 
where he had lately landed from America. 
You do not seem to be too well off fbr 
money, said I to him : f;o on to the Oolden 
Lion, where I am lodging ; I will join yoQ 
in a moment 

I returned, in fact, friU of impatience 
to learn the details of his misfortunes, 
and the circumstances of his voyage to 
America. I gave him a thoosand^wd- 
comes, and oraered that they should sup- 
ply him with everything he wanted. He 
did not wait to be solicited for the histoiy 
of his life. Sir, said he to me, vour con- 
duct is so generous, that I should consider 
it base ingratitude to maintain any reserve 
towards you. You shall learn not onW my 
misfortunes and suflFerings, but my faults 
and most culpable weaknesses. I am sore 
that, even while you blame me, you wiD 
not refrise me your sympathy. 

I should here inform the reader that I 
wrote down the story almost immediately 
after hearing it ; and he may, therefore, 
be assured of the correctness and fiddi^* 
of the narrative. I use the word fideli^ 
with reference to the substance of refleo- 
tioiis and sentiments, which the yom^g 
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man conveyed in the most graoefiil lan- 
guage. Here, then, is his story, which in 
its proCTess I shall not encumber with a 
single observation that was not his own : 



I was seventeen years old, and was fin- 
ishing my studies at Amiens, whither my 
parents, who belonged to one of the first 
families in Picardy, liad sent me. I led a 
life so studious and well regulated, that 
my masters pointed to me as a model of 
conduct for the other scholars ; my in- 
clinations led me to apply to study ; and 
even the natural dislike I felt for vice was 
placed to my credit as positive proof of 
virtue. The successful progress of my 
studies, my birth, and some external ad- 
vantages of person, made me a general 
favorite with the best inhabitants of the 
town. 

I completed my public exercises with 
such general approbation, that the bishop 
of the diocese, who was present, proposed 
to me to enter the Church, where I could 
not fail, he said, to acquire more distinc- 
tion than in the order of Malta, for which 
my parents had dodtined me. I was already 
decorated with the cross, and called the 
(yhevalier des Oricux. The vacation hav- 
ing arrivo<l, l was preparing to return to 
my father, who had promised to send me 
soon to the Acadenij'. 

My only regret on quitting Amiens arose 
from narting with a friend, some years 
older tnan myself, to whom t had always 
been tenderly attached. We had been 
brought uj) together ; but from the strait- 
ened circumstances of his family, he was 
intended to take orders, and was to remain 
after me at Amiens to com])lete the requi- 
site studies for his sacred calling. He had 
a thousand good qualities. You will recog- 
nize in him the ver\' best during the course 
of my histor>', and above all, a zeal and 
fen'or of friendship which surpass the 
most illustrious examples of antiauity. 
If I had at that time followed his adviec. 
1 should have always continued a discreet 
and happy man. If 1 had even taken 
<onns4'l Irom his reproaches, when on the 
brink of that irulf into which my passions 
afterwanls plunged me, I should have 
l)een spared the melancholy wreck of 
l>oth fortune and rcputAtion. But he was 
<looniod to see his friendly admonitions 
disrecmnled ; nay, even at times repaid 
!)y contcnipt from an ungrateful wretch, 



who often dared to treat his fratcmal con- 
duct as offensive and officious. 

I had fixed the day for my departure 
from Amiens. Alas ! that I had not fixed 
it one day sooner ! I should then have 
carried to my father's house my innocence 
untarnished. 

The very evening before my expected 
departure, as I was walking witn my 
friend, whose name was Tiberge, we saw 
the Arras diligence arrive, and sauntered 
after it to the inn, at which these coaches 
stop. We had no other motive than 
cunosity. Some women alighted, and 
immediately retired into the inn. One 
remained behind : she was very young, 
and stood by herself in the court, while a 
man of advanced age, who appeared to 
have charge of her, was busy m getting 
her luggage from the vehicle. She stnicK 
roe as being so extremely beautiful, that 
I^ who had never before thought of the 
difference between the sexes, or looked on 
women with the slightest attention, — I, 
whose conduct had been hitherto the 
theme of universal admiration, felt my- 
self, on the instant, deprived of my reason 
and self-control. I had been always ex- 
cessively timid, and easily disconcerted ; 
but, now, instead of meeting with any im- 
pediment from this weakness, I advanced 
without the slightest reserve towanls her, 
who had thus become, in a moment, the 
mistress of my heart. 

Although younger than myself, she 
received my civilities without embarrass- 
ment ^ I asked the cause of her journey 
to Amiens, and whether she had any ac- 
quaintances in the town. She ingenuously 
told me that she had been sent there by 
her parents, to commence her novitiate 
for taking the veil, iiovc had so quick- 
ened my perception, even in the short 
moment it had been enthroned, that T 
saw in this announcement a death-blow 
to my hopes. I spoke to her in a way 
that made her at once understand what 
was passing in my mind; for she had 
more experience than myself. It was 
ajB^inst her consent that she was con- 
signed to a convent, doubtless to repress 
that inclination for pleasure which had 
alreadv become too manifest, and which 
caused, in the sequel, all her misfortuneH 
and mine. I combated the cmcl intention 
of her parents with all the arguments that 
my new-born passion and school-boy elo- 
. qucncc could suggest. She affected neitlicr 
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austerity nor reserve. She told me, after 
a moment's silence, that she foresaw, too 
clearly, what her unhappy fate must be ; 
but that it was, apparently, the will of 
[leaven, since there were no means left 
her to avert it. The sweetness of her 
look, the air of sorrow with which she 

Eronounced these words, or rather per- 
aps the controlling destiny which lea me 
on to ruin, allowed me not an instant to 
weigh my answer. I assured her that if 
she would place reliance on my honor, and 
on the tender interest with which she had 
already inspired me, I would sacrifice my 
life to deliver her from the tyranny of her 
parents, and to render her happy. I have 
since been a thousand times astonished, in 
reflecting upon it, to think how I could 
have expressed myself with so much bold- 
ness and facility ' but Love could never 
have become a divinity, if he had not 
often worked miracles. 

I made many other pressing and tender 
.**peeche8 ; and my unknown fair one was 
perfectly aware that mine was not the age 
for deceit. She confessed to mc that iri 
could see but a reasonable hope of being 
able to effect her enfranchisement, she 
should deem herself indebted for my 
kindness in more than life itself could 
pay. I rep«»ated that I was ready to at- 
tempt anything in her behalf ; but, not 
having sufficient experience at once to 
imagine any reasonable plan of serving 
her, T did not go beyond this general 
assiirance, from which, indeed, little good 
could arise, either to her or to myself. 
Iler old guardian having by this time 
joined us, my hopes would have been 
blighted, but that she had tact enouj^h to 
make amends for my stupidity. 1 was 
surprised, on his approaching us, to hear 
her ciill me her cousin, and say, without 
l>eing in the slightest degree disconcerted, 
that as she had been so fortunate as to 
fall in with me at Amiens, she would not 
go into the convent until the next morn- 
ing, in order to have the pleasure of meet- 
ing me at supncr. Innocent as I was, I 
at once coinprenended the meaning of this 
ruse, and proposed that she should lodge 
for the night at the house of an inn- 
keeper, who, after being many years my 
father's coachman, had lately established 
himself at Amiens, and who was sincerely 
attached to me. 

I conducted her there myself, at which 
the old Argus appeared to grumble a little ; 



and my firiend Tiberge, who was pnziled 
by the whole scene, followed, without 
uttering a word. He had not neard oar 
conversation, having walked up and down 
the court while I was talking of love to 
my angelic^ mistress. As 1 had some 
doubts of his discretion, I got rid of him« 
by begging that he would execute a oom- 
mission for me. I had thus the happi- 
ness, on arriving at the inn, of entertain- 
ing alone the sovereign of my hearts 

I soon learned that I was less a child 
than I had before imagined. My heart 
expanded to a thousand sentiments of 
pleasure, of which I had not before the 
remotest idea. A delicious consciousiieaB 
of eivjoyment diffused itself through my 
whole mind and soul. ^ I sunk into a kind 
of ecstasy, which deprived me for a time 
of the power of utteranoe, and which 
found vent only in a flood of tears. 

Manon Lescaut (this she told me was 
her name^ seemed gratified bv the visible 
effect of ner own charms. She appeared 
to me not less excited than myBeiiT She 
acknowledged that she was greatly pleased 
with me, and that she should be enchanted 
to owe to me her freedom and future hap- 

finess. She would insist on hearing who 
was, end the knowledge only augmented 
her affection ; for, beingherself of humble 
birth, she was flatterediDy securing for her 
lover a man of family. 

After many reflections, we could dis- 
cover no other resource than in flight. 
To effect this, it would be requisite to 
cheat the vigilance of Manon's guardian, 
who required management, although he 
was but a servant. We^ determined. 
therefore, that, during the night, I should 
procure a post-chaise, and return with it 
at break or day to the inn, before he was 
awake ; that we should steal away quietlv, 
and go straight to Paris, where we might 
be married on our arrival. I had about 
fiftv crowns in my pocket, the fruit of my 
little savings at school, and she had about 
twice as much. We imagined, like inex- 
perienced children, that such a sum could 
never be exhausted, and we counted, with 
equal confidence, upon the success of cor 
other schemes. 

After having supped, with certainly 
more satisfaction than I had ever before 
experienced, I retired to prepare for our 
project All my arrangements were the 
more easy because, for the purpose of re- 
turning on the morrow to my father's, my 
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luggage had been already packed. ^ I had, 
therefore, no difficulty in removing my 
trunk and having a cnaise prepared for 
five o'clock in the morning, at which hour 
the fates of the town would be opened ; 
but 1 encountered an obstacle which I was 
little prepared for, and which nearly upset 
all my plans. 

Tiberge, although only three years older 
than myself, was a youth of unusually 
strong mind, and of the best regulated con- 
duct lie loved me with singular affec- 
tion. The sight of so lovely a girl as 
Manon, my ill-disj^ised impatience to 
conduct her to the inn, and the anxiety! 
betrayed to get rid of him, had excited in 
his mind some suspicions of my passion. 
He had not ventured to return to the inn 
where he had lefl me, for fear of my beinj^ 
unnoyed at his doin^ so ; but went to wait 
for me at mv lodginj^, where, although 
it was ten o'clock at night, I found him on 
my arrival. His presence annoyed me, 
and he soon perceived the restraint which 
it imposed. **I am certain," he said to 
me, without any disguise, '*that you have 
some plan in conteniplation which you will 
not confide to me ; 1 see it by your man- 
ner." I answered him, rather abruptly, 
that I was not bound to render him an 
account of all my movements. ** Cer- 
tainly not!" he replied; **but you have 
alwH>'s hitherto treated me as a fnend, and 
that am>ellation implies a certain degree 
of conndence and candor." He prised 
me so much and so earnestly to oiscover 
my secret, that, having never up to that 
moment felt the slightest reserve towards 
him, I confided to him now the whole his- 
tory of my passion. He heard it with an 
appearance of disapprobation which made 
me tremble ; and 1 immediatel>j repented 
of my indi.Hcretion in teUing him of my 
intended elopement. He told me he was 
too Hiricoroly my friend not to oppose every 
obstacle in his power to such a scheme : 
that he would first try all other means or 
turning me fn)ni such a purpose, but that 
if I refu.scd to renounce so fatal a resolu- 
tion, he assunHlly would inform some per- 
sons of my intention, who would be able 
to defeat it. He held forth upon the 
subject for a full quarter of an hour in the 
most serious tone, and ended b^ again 
threatening to inform against me if I did 
not pledge him my word that I would 
return to the pattiB of disoretioD and 
reason. 



I was in despair at having so awkwardly 
betrayed myself However, love having 
wonderfully sharpened my intellect during 
the last two or three houra, I recollected 
that I had not yet told him of its being 
my intention to execute my project on the 
following morning, and I at onoe deter- 
mined to deceive aim by a little equivo- 
cation. 

**Tiberge," said I to him, **up to the 
oresent moment I thought you were my 
friend, and I wished to prove it by the 
test of confidence. It is true, I am in 
love ; I have not deceived you ; but with 
regard to my flight, that is a project not 
to be undertaken without delilieration. 
Call for me to-morrow at nine o'clock ; 
you shall see my mistress, if it be possible, 
and then judge whether she is not worthy 
of any risk or sacrifice on my part." He 
left me with a thousand protestations of 
friendship. 

I employed the night in preparing for 
the journey, and, on repairing to the inn 
at early dawn, I found 5lanon waiting my 
arrival. She was at her window, wnicii 
looked upon the street, and, perceiving 
my approach, she came down and opened 
the dfoor herself We took our departure 
silently, and without creating the least 
alarm. She merely brought away a Euuall 
portion of her a{>parel, of which I took 
charge. The chaise was in readiness, and 
we were soon at a distance from the 
town. 

You will learn in the sequel what was 
the conduct of Tiberge when ne discovered 
that I had deceived nim :^ that his zeal to 
serve me suffered no diminution, and ^ou 
will bbseiye to what lengths his devotion 
carried him. How ought I to grieve, 
when I reflect on the base ingratitude 
with which his affection was always re- 
paid ! 

We made such speed on our journey 
that before night we reached St. Denis. 
I rode alongside of the chaise, which gave 
us little opportunity for conversation, ex- 
cept while changing horses ; but when we 
found ourselves so near Paris, and out of 
the reach of danger, we allowed ourselves 
time for refreshment, not having tasted 
food since we quitted Amiens. Faasion- 
ately in love as I felt with Manon, she 
knew how to convince-, me that she was 
equally so with me. So little did we re- 
strain our fondness, that we had not even 
patience to reserve our caresses till we 
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were alone. The postilions and innkeepers 
stared at us in wonder, and I remarked 
that they appeared surprised at such un- 
controllable love in children of our age. 

Our project of marriage was forgotten 
at St. Denis. 



[Tho Dozt pArt of the story is in Paris, where, after 
leading a life which is quite unfit to relate in our pages, 
the penalty of shame overtakes the woman, and she is 
condemned to exile to the Louisiana plantation, on her 
way to which place the nanutor as stated above first met 
the reckless and unfortunate lovers. We, for reasons 
indicated, omit the Paris experiences and rtjoin them 
about to embark for the French colony of Louisiana.] 



In spite of the cruellest inflictions of 
Fate, 1 derived comfort from her looks, 
and from the conviction that I now pos- 
sessed her undivided affection. I had in 
truth lost all that other men value ; but I 
was the master of Manon^s heart, the only 
possession that I jirized. Whether in 
Europe or in America, of what moment 
to me was the place of my abode, pro- 
vided I might live happy in the society of 
my mistress ? Is not the universe the resi- 
<lence of two fond and faithful lovers? 
Does not each find in the other, father, 
mother, friends, relations, riches, felicity r 

If anything caused me uneasiness, it was 
the fear of seeing Manon exposed to want. 
T fancied myself already witli her in a bar- 
!>arous countrj', inhabited by savages. I 
am quite certain, said I, there will be none 

there more cruel than G M and 

my father. They will, at least, allow us 
to live in peace. If the accounts we read 
of savages be true, they obey the laws of 
nature : they neither know the mean rapa- 
cit3' of avarice, nor the false and fantastic 
notions of dignity, which have raiseil me 
up an enemy in my own father. They 
will not harass and persecute two lovers, 
when they see us adopt their own simple 
habits. I was therefore at case upon that 
point. 

But my romantic ideas were not formed 
with a proper view to the ordinary wants 
of life. I had too often found that there 
were necessaries which could not be dis- 

Scnsed with, particularly by a young and 
elicate woman, accustomed to comfort 
and abundance. I was in despair at hav- 
ing so fruitlessly emptied my purse, and 
the little money that now remained was 
about being forced from me by the rascally 



imposition of the gendarmes. I imagined 
that a vei7 trifling sum would suffice for 
our support for some time in America. 
where money was scarce, and might also 
enable me to form some undertaking there 
for our permanent establishment 

This idea made me resolve on writing- 
to Tlberge, whom I had ever found readv 
to hold out the generous hand of friend- 
ship. I wrote from the first town we 
Sassed through. I only alluded to the 
estitute ooncUtion in which I foresaw that 
I should find mjrself on arriving at Havre- 
de-Grace, to which place I acknowledged 
that I was accompanying Manon. I aaked 
him for only fifty pistoles. You can re- 
mit it to me, said I to him, through the 
hands of the iH)stmaster. You must per- 
ceive that it is the last time I can by pos- 
sibility trespass on your friendly kindneisB ; 
and my poor unhappy mistress being about 
to be exiled from her country forever, I 
cannot let her depart without supplyini; 
her with some few comforts, to soiVen Uie 
sufferings of her lot, as well as to assuage 
my own sorrows. 

The gendarmes became so rapaciouK 
when they saw the violence of my passion, 
continually increasing their demands for 
the slightest favors, that they soon left 
me penniless. Love did not permit mc* 
to put any bounds to my liberality. At 
Manon^s side I was not master of m>'8elf : 
and it was no longer by the hour that 
time was measured ; rather by the dura- 
tion of whole days. At length, my fundn 
being completelv ezhausteo, I found my- 
self exposed to tiie brutal caprice of these 
six wretches, who trcateil me with in- 
tolerable rudeness — ^you yourself witnessed 
it at Passy. My meeting with you was a 
momentary relaxation accorded me by 
Fate. Your compassion at the sight of 
my sufferings was my only recommenda- 
tion to your generous nature. The as- 
sistance which you so liberally extended, 
enabled me to reach Havre, and the 
guanls kept their promise more faithfully 
than I had ventured to hope. 

We arrived at Havre. I went to tho 

post-ofl5ce ; Tiberge had not yet had 

time to answer my letter. I ascertained 

the earliest day I might reckon upon his 

answer : it could not possibly amve for 

two days longer ; and by an extraordinaiy 

j fatality, our vessel was to sail on the very 

I morning of the day when the letter mi^ht 

'. be expected. I cannot give you an idea 
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cf my despair. Alas ! cried I. even 
amongst the unfortunate, I am to be ever 
the most wretched ! 

Manon replied : Alas ! does a life so 
thoroughly miserable deserve the care we 
bestow on ours? I^t us die 'at Havre, 
dearest Chevalier! Let death at once 
put an end to our afflictions ! Shall we 
persevere, and go to drag on this hopeless 
existxince in an unknown land, where we 
shall, no doubt, have to encounter the 
most horrible pains, since it has been their 
object to punish me by exile ? Let us die. 
she repeated, or do at least in mercy rid 
me of life, and then you can seek another 
lot in the arms of some happier lover. 

No, no, Manon, said I, it is but too 
enviable a lot, in my estimation, to be 
allowed to share your misfortunes. 

Her observations made me tremble. I 
saw that she was overpowered by her 
afflictions. ^ I tried to assume a more 
tranquil afr, in order to dissipate such 
melancholy thoughts of death and despair. 
I resolved to adopt the same course in 
future ; and I learned by the results, that 
nothing is more calculated to inspire a 
woman with courage than the demonstra- 
tion of intre|)idity in the man slie loves. 

When I lost all hope of receiving the 
expected it<wistance from Tiberge, Isold 
my horse ; the money it brought, joined 
to what remained of vour generous gift, 
amounted to the small sum of forty pis- 
toles ; I expended ei^ht in the purcmise 
of some necessary articles for Manon ; and 
1 put the remainder by, as the capital 
up(m which we were to rest our hopes 
and niise our fortunes in America. I had 
no difficulty in getting admitted on board 
the vessel. They were at the time looking 
for young men as voluntary emigrants to 
the colony. The i)assaffe and provisions 
were supplied gratis. I left a letter for 
Tiberge, which was to go by the post next 
m()ming to Paris. It was no doubt 
written in a tone calculated to affect him 
detjply, since it induced him to form a 
resolution, whiih could only be carried 
into execution by the tenderest and most 
generous sympathy for his unhappy 
friend. 

We set sail ; the wind continued favor- 
able during the entire tnissage. I obtaincnl 
froni the c;iptain\s kindness a separate 
i'al»in for the use of Manon and myself, 
fie was so pMMl as to distinguish us from 
(h<> lienl of our miserable associates. I 



took an oi)portunity, on the second day. 
of conciliating his attentions, by tellinc 
him part of our unfortunate history. I 
did not feel that I was guilty of any veiy 
culpable falsehood in saying that I was 
the husband of Manon. He appeared U> 
believe it, and promised me his protec- 
tion ; and indeed we experienced, during 
the whole passage, the most flattering 
evidences of his sincerity. He took care 
that our table was comfortably provided * 
and his attentions procured us the roarkea 
respect of our companions in miserv. 
The unwearied object of my solicitude 
was to save Manon from every incon- 
venience. She felt this, and her gratitude, 
together with a lively sense of the singular 
position in which I had placed myself 
solely for her sake, rendered the dear 
creature so tender and impassioned, so 
attentive also to my most trifling wants, 
that it was between us a continual emula- 
tion of attentions and of love. I felt no 
regret at quitting Europe; on the con- 
trary, the nearer we approached America, 
the more did I feel my heart expand ana 
become tranquil. If I had not felt a 
dread of our perhaps wanting by-and-by 
the absolute necessaries of life, I should 
have been grateful to Fate for having at 
len^h given so favorable a turn to our 
affairs. 

After a passage of two months, we at 
length reached tne banks of the desired 
river. The country offered at first sight 
nothing agreeable. \y'e saw only sterile 
and uninnabited plains, covered with 
rushes, and some trees rooted up by the 
wind. No trace either of men or animals. 
However, the captain having discharged 
soma pieces of artillery, we presently ob- 
served a group of the inhabitants of New 
Orleans, who anproaohed us with evident 
signs of joy. We had not perceived the 
town: it is concealed upon the side on 
which we approached it bv a hilL We 
were received as persons aropt from tho 
clouds. 

The poor inhabitants hastened to pat a 
thousand questions to us upon tlie stato 
of France, and of the different provinces 
in which t ney were born. They embraced 
us as bmthers, and as beloved com fmnions, 
who had come to share their pains and 
their solitude. We turned towards the 
town with them ; but we were astonished 
to perceive, as we advanced, that what we 
had hitherto heard spoken of as a respeot- 
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able town, was nothiDg more than a collec- 
tion of miserable huts. They were in- 
habited by five or six hundred persons. 
The governor's house was a little dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its height 'and 
its position. It was surrounded by some 
earthen ramparts, and a deep diU;h. 

We were first presented to him. He 
continued for some time in conversation 
with the captain ; and then advancing 
towards us, ne looked attentively at the 
women one after another; there were 
thirty of them, for another troop of con- 
victs had joinea us at Havre. After hav- 
ing thus inspected them, he sent for 
several young men of the colony who were 
desirous to marry. He assigned the 
handsomest women to the principal of 
these, and the remainder were disposed 
of by lot. He had not yet addressed 
Manon ; but having ordered the others to 
depart, he made us remain. I learn from 
the captain, said he, that you are married, 
and he is convinced by your conduct on 
the passage that you are both persons of 
merit and of education. I have nothing 
to do with the cause of your misfortunes ; 
but if it be true that you are as conversant 
with the world and society as your appear- 
ance would indicate, I shall spare no pains 
to soften the severity of your lot, ana you 
may on your part contribute towards ren- 
denng this savage and desert abode less 
<lii«igreoable to me. 

I replied in the manner which I thought 
best calculated to confirm the opinion he 
had formed of us. He gave orders to 
have a habitation prepared for us in the 
town, and detained us to supper. I was 
really surprised to find so much politeness 
in a governor of transported convicts. In 
the presence of others he abstained from 
inquiring about our past adventures. The 
conversation was general ; and in spite of 
our degradation, Manon and I exerted 
ourselves to make it lively and agreeable. 

At night we were conducted to the lodg- 
ing prepared for us. We found a wretched 
hovel composed of planks and mud, con- 
taining three rooms on the ground and a 
loft overhead. He had sent there six 
chairs and some few necessaries of life. 

Manon appeared frightened by the first 
view of this melancholy dwelling. It was 
on my awount, much more than upon her 
own, that she distressed herself. When 
we were left to ourselves, she sat down 
und wept bitterly. I attempted at first 



to console her ; but when she enabled uie 
to understand that it was for my sake she 
deplored our privations, and tnat in our 
common afflictions she only considered me 
as the sufferer, I put on an air of resolu- 
tion, and even of content, sufficient to en- 
courage her. 

What is there in my lot to lament? 
said I ; I possess all that I have ever de- 
sired. You love me, 3iauon, do you not ? 
What happiness beyond this have I ever 
longed for? Let us leave to Ph>vidence 
the direction of our destiny; it by no 
means appears to me so desperate. The 
governor is civil and obliging; he has 
already given us marks of nis oonsideiu- 
tion ; he will not allow us to want for 
necessaries. As to our rude hut wad the 
squalidness of our furniture, you mi^lit 
have noticed that there arc few persons in 
the colony better lodged or more comforta- 
bly fumisned than we are: and then vou are 
an admirable chemist, added I, embracing 
her ; you transform everything into gol<L 

In that case, she answerea, you shall 
be the richest man in the universe ; for, 
as there never was love surpassing yours, 
so it is impossible for man to be loved 
more tenderly than you arc by me. I well 
know, she (K)n tinned, that I have never 
merited the almost incredible fidelity and 
attachment which you have shown fbi 
me. I have often caused you annoyances 
which nothing but excessive fondness 
could have induced you to pardon. I 
have been thoughtless and volatile : and 
even while loving you, as I have always 
done to distraction, I was never fiee from 
a consciousness of ingratitude. But you 
cannot believe how much my nature is 
altered ; those tears which you^ have so 
frequently seen me shed since quitting the 
French shore have not been caused by my 
own misfortunes. Since you began to 
share them with me I have been a stranger 
to selfishness: I onlvwept from tenoer- 
ness and compassion for you. lam inoon- 
solable at the thought of having given 
you one instant's pain ^ during mv past 
life, i never cease upbraiding m3rBeif with 
my former inconstancy and wondering at 
the sacrifices which love has induced you 
to make for a miserable and unworthy 
wretch, who could not, with the last drop 
of her blood, compensate for half the tor> 
ments she has caused you. 

Her grief, the language, and die tone 
in which she expressed herself made 
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:iucb an impression that I felt my heart 
ready to break within me. Take care, 
said I to her, take care, dear Manonj I 
have not strength to endure such exciting 
marks of your affection ; I am little ac- 
<'iistomed to the rapturous sensations 
which you now kindle in my heart. O 
I leaven ! cried I, I have now nothing 
further to ask of you. I am sure of 
Manon's love. That has been alone want- 
ing to complete my happiness ; I can now 
/lever cease to be happy : my felicity is 
well secured. 

It is, indeed, she replied, if it depends 
upon me, and I weU know where I can be 
i'ver certain of finding my own happiness 
centred. 

With these ideas, capable of turning 
my hut into a palace worthy of earth's 
proudest monarch, I lay down to rest. 
America appeared to my view the true 
land of milk and honey, the abode of con- 
tentment and delight. People should 
<N>mc to New Orleans, I often said to 
3Iurion, who wish to enjoy the real rapture 
of love ! It is here that love is divested 
of all selfishness, all jealousy, all inoon- 
Mtancy. Our countrymen come hero in 
search of gold * they little think that we 
have discovered treasures of inestimably 
greater value. 

We cjirefully cultivated the governor's 
friendship. lie bestowed upon me, a few 
weeks after our arrival, a small appoint- 
ment which became vacant in the fort. 
Althouirh not one of any distinction, I 
irratefully accepted it as a gift of Provi- 
dtMiee, as it enabled me to live inde- 
jjcndently of others' aid. I took a ser- 
vant for myself and a woman for Maiioii. 
< )ur little establishment became settled : 
nothing could surpass the regularity of my 
conduct or that of Maiion ; we lost no op- 
j»ort unity of serving or doing an act of 
kindne.^s to our neighbors. This friendly 
ilhsposition, and the mildness of our man- 
ners, secured us the confidence and affec- 
tion of the whole colony. We soon be- 
came so respe<*ted that we ranked as the 
principal persons in the town aft'Cr the 
g()v<Tnor. 

The simplicity of our habits and occu- 
pations. an(| the piTfect inncK^pnce in 
which we lived, revived insensibly our 
oarly feelings of devotion. Manon had 
nevor been an irreligious girl, and I was 
far from Ixunc one of those reckless liber- 
tines who delight in adding impiety and 



sacrilege to moral depravity : all the dis- 
orders of our lives might be fairly ascribed 
to the natural influences of youth and 
love. Experience had now begun with 
us to do the office of age ; it produced the 
same effect upon us as years must have 
done. Our conversation, which was gen- 
eraUy of a serious turn, by degrees engen- 
dered a longing for virtuous love. I nrst 
proposed this cnange to Manon. I knew 
the principles of her heart ; she was frank 
and natural in all her sentiments, fjjuali- 
ties which invariably predisposed to virtue. 
I said to her that there was but one thing 
wanting to complete our happiness : it is, 
said I, to invoke upon our union the bene- 
diction of Heaven. We have both of us 
hearts too sensitive and minds too refined 
to continue voluntarily in the wilful viola- 
tion of so sacred a duty. It signifies 
nothing our having lived while in France 
in such a manner, because there it was as 
impossible for us not to love as to be 
united by a legitimate tie ; but in America, 
where we are under no restraint, where 
we owe no aUegianoe to the arbitrary dis- 
tinctions of birth and aristocratic pr^u- 
dice, where besides we are already sup- 
posed to be married, why should we not 
actually become so — ^why should we not 
sanctify our love by the holy ordinances 
of religion? As for me, I aaded, I offer 
nothing new in offering you my hand and 
my heart ; but I am ready to ratify it at 
the foot of the altar. 

This speech seemed to inspire her with 
Would you believe it, she replied, 
ve thought of this a thousand times 
since our arrival in America? The fear 
of annoying you has kept it shut up in 
my breast I felt that i had no preten- 
sions to aspire to the character of your wife. 

Ah. Manon ! said I, you should very 
soon be a sovereijii^n's consort, if I had 
been bom to the inheritance of a crown. 
Ijet us not hesitate ; we have no obstacle 
to impede us : I will this day speak to the 
governor on the subject and acknowledge 
that we have in this particular hitherto 
deceived him. Let us leave, added I, to 
vulgar lovers the dread of the indissoluble 
bonds of marriage ; ' they would not fear 
them if they were assured, as we are. of 
the continuance of those of love. I left 
Manon enchanted by this resolution. 
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I am persuaded that no honest man 
oould disapprove of this intention in my 
present situation ; that is to say, fatally 
enslaved as I was by a passion which I 
could not subdue, and visited by com- 
punction and remorse which I ought not 
to stifle. But will any man charge me 
with iryustice or impiety if I complain of 
the rigor of Heaven in defeating a design 
that 1 could onljj have formed with a view 
of conciliating its favor and complying 
with its decrees? Alas! do I say de- 
ieated ? nay, punished as a new crime. I 
was patiently permitted to go blindly 
along the high road of vice ; and the 
cruellest chastisements were reserved for 
the period when I was returning to the 

Eaths of virtue. I now fear that I shall 
ave hardly fortitude enough left to re- 
count the most disastrous circumstances 
that ever occurred to any man. 

I waited upon the governor, as I had 
settled with IVlanon, to procure his consent 
to the ceremony of our marriage. I should 
have avoided speaking to hiin or to any 
other person upon the subject if I had 
imagined that nis chaplain, who was the 
only minister in the town, would have 

i)crfornied the office for me without his 
Lnowledge ; but not daring to hoi)e that 
he would do so privately, 1 dett^rmined to 
act ingenuously m the matter. 

The governor had a nephew named 
Synnelet, of whom he was particularly 
fond. lie was about thirty ; brave, but 
of a headstrong and violent disposition. 
He was not married. Manon's beauty 
had struck him on the first day of our ar- 
rival ; and the numberless opportunities 
he had of seeing her during tne last nine 
or ten months had so inflamed his passion 
that he was absolutely pining for her in 
secret. However, as he was convinced, in 
common with his uncle and the whole 
colon^r, that I was married, he put such a 
restraint upon his feelings, that they re- 
mained generally unnoticed ; and he lost 
no opportunity of showing the most dis- 
interested friendship for me. 

He happened to be with his uncle when 
I arrivea at the government house. I 
had no reason for keeping my intention a 
^^e(•ret from him, so that I explained my- 
f*elf without hesitation in his presence. 
The governor heard me with nis usual 
kindness. 1 related to him a part of my 
history, to which he li.stened with evident 
interest ; and when 1 requested his pres- 



ence at the intended ceremony, he was so 
generous as to say that he must be per- 
mitted to defray the expenses of the suo- 
ceeding entertainment. I retired per- 
fectly satisfied. 

In an hour after the chaplain paid mo 
a visit. I thouj^ht he was come to pre- 
pare me by religious instruction for the 
sacred ceremony; but, after a cold salu- 
tation, he announced to me in two words 
that the governor desired I would relin- 
quish all thoughts of such a thing, for 
that he had other views for Manon. 

Other views for !Manon ! said I, as I 
felt my heart sink within me ; what views, 
then, can they be, chaplain ? 

He replied, that I must be of course 
aware that the governor was absolute 
master here; that Manon, having been 
transported from France to the colony, 
was entirely at his disposal \ that hitherto- 
he had not exercised his right, believing 
that she was a married woman ; but that 
now, having learned from my own lips 
that it was not so, he had resolved ta 
assign her to M. Synnelet, who was pas- 
sionately in love with her. 

My indignation overcame mv prudence. 
Irritated as I was, I desired the chap- 
lain instantly to quit my house, swearing 
at the same time that neither governor, 
Synnelet, nor the whole colony together, 
should lay hands upon my wife, or niis- 
tresSj if they chose so to call her. 

I immediately told Manon of the dis- 
tressing message I had just received. We 
cr>!ijectured that Synnelet had war]>ed his 
uncle's mind after my departure, and that 
it was all the effect of a premeditated de- 
sign. They were questionless the stron^r 
{)arty. We found ourselves in New Or- 
eans, as in the midst of the ocean, sepa- 
rated from the rest of the world by au 
immense interval of space. In a countiT' 
perfectly unknown, a desert, or inhabited, 
if not b^* brutes, at least by sava^ quite 
as ferocious, to what comer coulu we fly ? 
I was respected in the town, but I could 
not hope to excite the people in ni.v favor 
to SUCH a degree as to derive aasiatanoe 
from them proportioned to the impending 
danger; mon^* was requisite lor that 
purp().se, and I was poor. ^ Besides, the 
success of a popular commotion was uncer- 
tain ; and it we failed in the attempt, our 
doom would be inevitably sealed. 

I revolved these thoughts in my mind ; 
I mentioned them in part to Manon ; 1 
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found new ones, without waiting for her 
replies ; I determined upon one course, 
and then abandoned that to adopt an- 
other ; I talked to myself, and answered 
uiy own thoughts aloud ; at length 1 sunk 
into a kind of hysterical stupor that I can 
compare to nothing, because nothing ever 
iMjualled it. Manon observed my emo- 
tion, and, from its violence, judged how 
imminent was our danger; and, appre- 
hensive more on my account than on her 
own, the dear ^irl could not even venture 
to give expression to her fears. 

Atler a multitude of reflections, I re- 
solved to call upon the governor, and ap- 
peal to his feelings of honor, to the recol- 
lection of my unvarving respect for him, 
and the marks he had given of his own 
affection for us both. jVianon endeavored 
to dissuade me from this attempt; she 
said, with tears in her eyes. You are rush- 
ing into the jaws of death ; they will mur- 
der you — I shall never a^iin see you — I 
am determined to die beiore you. I had 
great difficulty in persuading her that it 
was absolutely necessary that I should go, 
and that she should remain at home. I 
promised that she should see me again in 
a few moments. She did not foresee, nor 
did I, that it was against herself the whole 
anger of heaven, and the rabid fury of 
our enemies, was about to be concen- 
trated. 

r went to the fort ; the governor was 
there with his chaplain. 1 sui)plicated 
him in a tone of humble submission that 
I could have ill brooked under other cir- 
cumstances. I invoked his clemency by 
<3vcry argument calculated to soften any 
heart less ferocious and cruel than a 
tiger's. 

The barbarian made to all my prayers 
but two short answers, which he repeated 
over and over again. Manon, he said, 
was at his disposal, and he had given a 
promise to his nephew. I was resolved 
to command my feelings to the last ; I 
merely rei)lied, that I had imagined he 
was too sincerely my friend to desire my 
<Ieath, to which 1 would infinitely rather 
consent than to the loss of my mistress. 

I fi^lt persuaded, on quitting him, that 
it wim folly to expect an3rthing from the 
<ibstinate tvrant, who would have damned 
himself a hundnnl tinu^ over to please 
his nephew. However, I persevered in 
restraining my temper to the end, deeply 
resolvinl, if they persisted in such flagrant 



iigustioe, to make America the scene of 
one of the most horrible and bloody mur- 
ders that even love had ever led to. 

I was^ on my retuni home, meditating 
upon this design, when Fate, as if impa- 
tient to expedite my ruin, threw Synnelet 
in my way. He read in my countenance 
a portion of my thoughts. I before said 
he was brave. He approached me. 

Are you not seeking me ? he inquired. 
I know that my intentions have given you 
mortal offence, and that the death of one 
of us is indispensable ; let us see who is 
to be the happy man. 

I replied that such was unquestionably 
the fact, and that nothing but death could 
end the difference between us. 

We retired about one hundred paces 
out of the town. We drew : I wounded 
and disarmed him at the first onset. lie 
was so enraged, that he ])eremptorily re- 
fused either to ask his life or renounce bis 
claims to Manon. I might have bean 
perhaps justified in ending both by a sin- 
f\e blow ; but noble blood ever vindicates 
its origin. I threw him back his sword. 
Let us renew the struggle, said I to him, 
and remember that there shall be now no 
quarter. He attacked me with redoubled 
iury. I must confess that I was not an 
accomplished swordsman, haT;ing had but 
three months' tuition at Paris. Love, 
however, guided my weapon, Synnelet 
pierced me through and through the left 
arm ; but I caught him whilst thus en- 
gaged, and made so vigorous a thrust that 
I stretched him senseless at my feet 

^ In spite of the triumphant feeling that 
victory, afl^er a mortal conflict, inspires, I 
was immediatehr horrified by the certain 
consequences of this death. There could 
not be the slightest hope of either pardon 
or respite from the vengeance I had thus 
incurred. Aware as I was of the affection 
of the governor for liis nephew, I felt 
perfectly sure that my death would not 
be delayed a single hour after his should 
become known. Urgent as this apprehen- 
sion was, it still was by no means the 
principal source of my uneasiness. Manon, 
the welfare of Manon, the peril that im- 
pended over her, and the certainty of my 
being now at length separated from her, 
afflicted mc to such a degree, that I was 
incapable of recognizingthe place in which 
I stood. I regretted Synnelet's death: 
instant suicide seemed the only remedy 
for my woen. 
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However, it was this very thought that 
quickly rct^tonMl me to luy reason, and 
enabled me to form a resolution. What, 
said I to myself, die, in order to end my 
pain ! Then there is somethinff I dread 
more than the loss of all I love I No, let 
me suffer the cruelest extremities in order 
to aid her ; and when these prove of no 
avail, fly to death as a last resource ! 

I returntnl towards the town ; on mv 
arrival at home, I found Manon half dead 
with fright and anxiety : my presence re- 
stored her. 1 iHuild not eonoeal from her 
the terrible aivident that had happened. 
On my mentioning the death of Synnelet 
and mv own wound, she fell in a state of 
insen.*<ilHlitv into my arms. It was a quar- 
ter of an hour beiore I could bring her 
again to her siMises. 

I was mv.<elf in a most deplorable state 
of mind ; 1 et>uld ncU discern the slightest 
pn^sptvt of safety for either of us. ]\Ianon, 
s;\id 1 to her, when she had recovered a 
little, what shall we do? Alas, what hope 
remains to us? 1 mu.'^t nctvssarily fly. 
Will YOU remain in the town? Yes, dear- 
i\<t Manon. do remain ; you may pi>ssibly 
SI ill Ih* happy here; while 1, far awa;r 
fn>m you, may seek death and find it 
amongst the savagi»s» or the wild bea.'»ts. 

She raisoil herself in sjute of her weak- 
ness, and taking hold ot my hand to lead 
me towanls the diHV : Ix^t us, said she, 
fly ti>gother: we have not a moment to 
liv«<»; Synnelet *s bodv may be found by 
ehamv, and we shall t^en fiave no time to 
i^'a|H\ Rut, dear Manon, replied I. to 
what pla^v can we fly? 1\> you perceive 
any it^sininv? Would it not be belter 
that you should endeavor to live on with- 
out me : and that 1 should g\i and vohui- 
tarilv place my lite in the gi>vemor's 
haniU? 

Tliis Pn>i\>SAl had only the effect of 
making tier more imp,^;iont for our de- 
|varture. 1 had prt^s^M^v of min-i enough, 
on gv>ing out. ti^ take with me si^uic strong 
liquors whioh 1 had in niv oh;ia:ber. anS 
as much iVxxl as 1 *,\'u;J cany in my 
fwket*. AVe told our ser\*ai:ts. who were 
^n the a4;einirc nvm. that we were coiiij 
to take our evoinr*: walk. a< w.\s our ::> 
v.ir*ab:o h.^Vi: : !ir.i n-o lot^ the t-'"w^ K^ 
1 '"i^i '.IS ir.orc r:;r:.i.y :hAn I hai :r. r;x:h: 

V.o.vih 

A'th.'v.cV 1 r..*,.i r : forr.'.ed ar.y tv^.-'tc 
as to our :\::*.iro dii5^i:r.Ji::on. 1 siill cher- 



ished a hope, without which I should have 
infinitely preferred death, to my Buspense 
about Manon*8 safety. I had acquired a 
sufficient knowledge of the country, dur- 
ing nearly ten months which I had now 
passed in America, to know in what man- 
ner the natives should be approached. 
Death was not the necessary consequence 
of falling into their hands. I had learned 
a few words of their kinguage, and some 
of their customs, having had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing them. 

Besides this sad resource, I derived 
S4>me hopes from the fact, that the Eng- 
lish had, like ourselves, established colo- 
nies in this part of the New World. But 
the distance was terrific. In order to 
reach them, we should have to traverse 
deserts of many days* journey, and more 
than one range of mountains so steep and 
vast as to seem almost imnassable to the 
strongest man. I nevertheless flattered 
myself that we might derive partial relief 
from one or other of these sources : the 
savages might serve ns as guides, and the 
English receive us in their settlements 

We ioumeyed on as long as Manon* 8 
strength would permit, that is to nav. 
about six miles; for this inoom parable 
creature, with her usual absence of selfish- 
ness, refused my repeated entreaties to 
stop. Overpowered at length by fatiirae. 
she acknowledged the ntter impossibili^ 
of proceeding further. It was alreadj 
night : we sat down in the midst of an 
extensive plain, where we could not eren 
find a tree to shelter ns. Her fim csk^ 
was to dnM(s my wound, which she had 
Kindaged before our departure. I in rmis 
entreated her to desist from exertion : h 
would have only added to her distress ^ 
I had refrised her the satisfaction of Ke- 
ing me at ease and out of danger, helbrt- 
her own wanti^ were attended to. I alloved 
her theretore to gratifV hersdf, and in 
shame and silence submitted to her deii- 
cate attentions. 

But when she had completed her tender 
task, with what ardor did I not enter upon 
mine ! I took off my clothes and soetened 
them under her. to render more eudun-Ue 
the hard and rucced ground on which die 
lay. I rr.-»iected^er deljcate bands froa 
:r.e o»:la by my bumine kijv«^ and the 
wATxtb of' my *:^hj. 1 f<aseei ihe lire^ 
'.:rii: nishi in w^tor.^nc: over her as sbe 
5:ort, ar.d prayinc Heaven to i«-fre«h h 
wiui sofr and undisnzzbed repose. T^ 
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can bear witne>«, just and all-Beeing Qod I 
to the fervor and sincerity of those pray- 
ers, and thou alone knowest with what 
awful rigor they were rejected. 

You will excuse me, if 1 now cut short 
a story which it distresses me beyond 
endurance to relate. It is, I believe, a 
calamity without parallel. I can never 
cease to deplore it. But although it con- 
tinues, of course, deeply and indelibly 
impressed on my memory, yet my heart 
seems to shrink within mc each time that 
I attempt the recital. 

We liad thiLS tranquilly passed the 
ni^ht. I had fondly imagined that my 
beloved mistress was in a profound sleep, 
and I hardly dared to breatbe lest I should 
disturb her. As day broke, I observed 
that her hands were cold and trembling ; 
I pressed them to my bosom in the hope 
of restoring animation. This movement 
roiL^ed her attenticm, and making an effort 
to gnisp my hand, she said, in a feeble 
voice, t nat she thought her last moments 
liad arrived. 

I at first took this for a passine weak- 
lu^ss. or the onlinary language of distress; 
and I answered with the usual consolations 
that love prompted. But her incessant 
hifi:hs, her silence, and inattention to my 
imjuiries, the convulsed grasp of her 
hands, in which she retained mine, soon 
convinced me that the crowning end of 
all my miseries was approaching. 

Do not now expect mc to attempt a de- 
scription of my feelinffs, or to repeat her 
dying expressions. I lost her — I received 
the purest assurances of her love even at 
the ver>' instant that her spirit fled. I 
have not nerve to say more upon this 
fatal and disastrous event. ^ 

My spirit was not destined to acoom- 
l>any Manon's. Doubtless, Heaven did 
not as yet consider me sufficiently pun- 
ished, and therefore ordained that I 
should continue to dnig on a languid and 
joyless existenc<;. T willingly renounced 
every hope of leading a happy one. 

I remained for twenty-four hours with- 
out taking my lips fn)ni the still beaute- 
ous countenance and hands of my adored 
Manon. M^' intention was to await my 
own death in that position ; but at the 
lM'>rinning <»f the second day, I reflected 
th:it, afU'r I was gone, she roust of ueoes- 
sity luH'ome the prey of wild beasts. I 
then determined to bury her, and wait 
my own doom ui)on her grave. T was 



aheady, indeed, so near my end from the 
combined effect of long fasting and grie^ 
that it was with the greatest difficmty I 
coidd support myself standing. I was 
obliged to have recourse to the liquors 
which I had brought with me, and these 
restored sufficient strength to enable me 
to set about my last sad office. From the 
sandy nature of the soil there was little 
trouble in opening the ground. I broke 
my sword and used it for the purpose; 
but my bare hands were of greater ser- 
I du^ a deep grave, ana there de- 
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posited the idol of my heart, afler having^ 
wrapped around her my clothes to prevent 
the sand from touching her. I ki£»ed her 
ten thousand times with all the ardor of 
the most glowing love, before I laid her 
in this melancholy bed. I sat for some 
time upon the bank intently gazing on 
her, and could not command fortitude 
enough to close the grave over her. At 
lengtn, feeling that my strength was giv- 
ing way, and apprehensive of its being 
entirely exhanstea before the completion 
of m^ task, I committed to the earth all 
that it had ever contained most perfect 
and peerless. I then lay myself with my 
face down upon the grave^ and closing my 
eyes with the determination never again 
to open them, I invoked the mercy of 
Heaven, and ardently prayed for death. 

You will find it difficult to believe that, 
durinf^ the whole time of this protractea 
and distressing ceremony, not a tear or a 
sigh escaped to relieve my agonv. The 
state of profound affliction m which I was. 
and the deep settled resolution^ I haa 
taken to die, had silenced the sighs of 
despair, and effiectually dried up the or- 
dinurv channels of grief It was thus im- 
possible for me, in this posture upon the 
^ave, to continue for any time in poflses- 
sion of my faculties. 

Afler what you have listened to, the 
remainder of m^ own history would ill 
repay the attention you seem inclined to 
lK»tow upon it Synnelet having been 
carried into the town and skilfully ex- 
amined, it was found that, so far from 
being dead, he was not even dangerously 
wounded. He informed his uncle of the 
manner in which the affray had occurred 
between us, and he generously did justice 
to my conduct on the occasion. I was 
sent for ; and as neither of us could be 
found, our flight was immediately sus- 
pected. It was then too late to attempt 
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to trace me, bat the next day and the fol- 
lowing one were employed in the pursuit 

I was found, without any appearance 
of life, upon the grave of Manon : and 
the i)ersons who discovered me in this 
situation, seeing that I was almost naked 
and bleeding from mv wounds, naturally 
supposed that I had. been robbed and 
assassinated. Tliey carried me into the 
town. The motion restored me to my 
senses. The sighs I heaved on opening 
my eyes and finding myself still amongst 
the living, showed that I was not beyond 
the reach of art : they were but too suc- 
cessful in its application. 

I was immediately confined as a close 
prisoner. My trial was ordered; and as 
Manon was not forthcoming. I was accused 
of having murdered her from raire and 
lealousy. I naturally related all that 
had occurred. Synnelet, though bitterly 
grieved and disappointed by what he 
neard, had the generosity to solicit my 
pardon : he obtained it. 

I was so reduced, that they were obliged 
to carry me from the prison to my bed, 
and there I suffered for three lon^ months 
under severe illness. My aversion from 
life knew no diminution. I continually 
I)rayed for death, and obstinately for some 
time refused every remedy. But Provi- 
dence, atler having punished me with 
atoning rigor, saw fit to turn to my own 
use its chastisements and the meniorv 
of my multiplied sorrows. ^ It at leii^h 
deigned to sned upon me its redeeming 
light, and revived in my mind ideas 
worthy of my birth and my early edu- 
cation. 

My tranquillity of mind being again 
restored, my cure speedily followed. I 
began only to feel the highest aspirations 
of honor, and diligently performed the 
duties of my appointment, whilst expect- 
ing the arrival of the vessels from France, 
which were always due at this period or 
the year. I resolved to return to my na- 
tive country, there to expiate the scandal 
of my former life by my future good con- 
duct. Synnelet had the remains of mv 
dear mistress removed into a more hal- 
lowed spot. 

It was six weeks af^er my recovery that, 
one day, walking alone upon the banks of 
the river, 1 saw a vessel arrive, which 
some mercantile speculation had directed 
to New Orleans. I .stood by whilst the 
passengers landed. Judge my surprise on 



recognizing Tiberge amongst those who 
oroceeded towards the town. This ever- 
faithful friend knew me at a distance, in 
spite of the ravages which care and sor- 
row had worked upon my countenanoe. 
He told me that the sole object of his 
voyage had been to see me once more, 
and to induce me to return with him to 
France ; that on receipt of the last letter 
which I had written to him from Havre, 
he started for that place, and was himself 
the bearer of the succor which I solicited : 
that he had been sensiblv affected on learn- 
ing my departure, and that he would have? 
instantiv followed me, if there had been a 
vessel bound for the same destination; 
that he had been for several months en- 
deavoring to hear of one in the various 
seaport towns, and that, having at len|;th 
found one at St Malo which was weighmg 
anchor for Martinique, he embark^, in 
the expectation of easily passing frrm 
thence to New Orleans; that tne Ut, 
Malo vessel having been captured ^ 
Spanish pirates ana taken to one of th^nr 
islands, he had contrived to escape ; and 
that, in short, afler many adventares, he 
had got on board the vessel which had 
just arrived, and at length happily at- 
tained his object 

I was totally unable adequately to ex- 
press my feelings of gratitude to this 
Senerous and unshaken friend. I con- 
ucted him to my house, and placed all I 
possessed at his service. I related to him 
every circumstance that had occurred to 
me since I left France ; and in order to 

§ladden him with tidings which I knew he 
id not exi>ect, I assared him that the 
seeds of virtue which he had in former 
da3's implanted in my heart,^ were now 
about to produce fruit, of which even he 
should be proud. He declared to me, 
that this gladdening announcement more 
than repaid him for all the fatigue and 
trouble ne had endured. 

We passed two months together at New 
Orleans whilst waiting the departure of a 
vessel direct to France; and having at 
length sailed, we landed only a fortnight 
since at Havre-de-Grace. On my arrival 
I wrote to my familv. By a letter fh>m 
my elder brother, I there learned my 
father's death, which, I dread to think, 
the disorders of mv youth might have 
hastened. The wind being favorable for 
Calais, I embarked for this port, and am 
now going to the house of one of mj 
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relations who lives a few miles off, where 
my brother said that he should anzioasly 
await my arrivaL 



BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

A soldier of the Legion lay dying in Algiers, 
There was lack of woman's nursing, there was 

dearth of woman's tears ; 
But a comrade stood beside bim, while his 

life-blood ebbed away, 
And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what 

he might say. 
The dying soldier fiUtered, and he took that 

comrade's hand. 
And he said, " I nevermore shall see my own, 

my native land ; 
Take a message, and a token, to some distant 

friends of mine. 
For I was born at Bingen,— at Bingen on the 

Rhine. 

''Tell my brothers and companions, when 

they meet and crowd around. 
To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant 

vineyard ground. 
That we fought the battle bravely, and when 

the day was done. 
Full many a corpse lay ghastly pale beneath 

the setting sun ; 
And, mid the dead and dying, were some 

grown old in wars, — 
The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 

last of many scan ; 
And some were young, and suddenly beheld 

life's morn decline, — 
And one had come from Bingen, — ikir Bingen 

on the Rhine. 

''Tell my mother that her other son shall 

comfort her old age ; 
For 1 was still a truant bird, that thoaght his 

home a cage. 
For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 
My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of 

fltruj^gles fierce and wild ; 
And when he died, and left us to divide his 

scanty hoard, 
1 let them take whatever they would, — but 

kept my father's sword; 

Vol. X. 



And with boyish love I hong it where the 

bright light used to shine. 
On the cottage wall at Bingen,— ealm Bingen 

on the Rhine. 

" Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 

with drooping head. 
When the troops come marching home again 

with glad and gallant tread, 
But to look upon them proudly, with a ealm 

and steadfast eye, 
For her brother was a soldier, too, and not 

afiraid to die ; 
And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her In 

my name 
To listen to him kindly, without regret or 

shame. 
And to hang the old sword in its place (my 

father's sword and mine) 
For the honor of old Bingen,— dear Bingen 

on the Rhine. 

** There's another,— not a sister ; in the happy 

days gone by 
You'd have known her by the merriment that 

sparkled In her eye; 
Too innocent for coquetry,— too fond for idle 

■coming, — 
OfHend! I fear the lighteet heart makes 

sometimes heaviest mourning! 
Tell her the last night of my life (for, ere the 

moon be risen, 
My body will be out of pain, my soul be out 

of prison), — 
I dreamed I stood with her, and saw the yel- 
low sunlight shine 
On the vine-dad hills of Bingen, — ^fiiir Bingen 

on the Rhine. 



" I saw the blue Rhine sweep along,— I heard, 
or seemed to hear. 

The German songs we used to sing, in ehomv 
sweet and clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, and ap the 
slanting hill. 

The echoiug choms soanded, throogfa the 
evening calm and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as w» 
passed, with fKendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yore, and well- 
remembered walk! 
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And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in 



mine, — 



But we'll meet no more at Bingen, — loved 
Bingen on the Rhine." 

His trembling voice grew fkint and hoarse, — 

his grasp was childish weak, — 
His eyes pat on a dying look, — he sighed and 

ceased to speak; 
His comrade bent to lift him, but the spark 

oflife had fled,— 
The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land is 

dead! 
And- the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly 

she looked down 
On the red sand of the battle-field, with 

bloody corpses strewn ; 
Yes, calmly on that dreadAil scene her pale 

light seemed to shine, 
As it shone on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen 

on the Rhine. Cabolinb £. S. Nobtom.i 



THE CHiVRIOT RACE AT AN- 
TIOCH. 

(Bj permiarion of Harper Brot., copyright.) 

lliewis "Wallaoe, »n American noTelist and 
diplomatiat, wai born in Fountain county, Indiana, in 
1827, being aon of Qoremor Wallace, of that State. He 
•erred in the Mexican war as lieutenant, practiced law, 
became a member of the State Senate, and acUutant- 
general at the beginning of the ciril war. He was 
a mi^or-general in the Union armj, commanding a 
brigade at Fort Donelaon, and an armj corps in 
YirglnU. From 1881 to 1886 General WalUce was U. 
8. Minister to Turkey. He wrote Tht Fair Ood (1 873), 
and Bm^Hw (im)), a graphic picture of life in JndM 
in the gnise of fiction, which has had a remarkable 
popnlarity. From the latter we make extract.] 

About three o* clock, speaking Id modern 
style, the programme was concluded ex- 
cept the chariot race. The editor, wisely 
considerate of the comfort of the people, 
chose that time for a recess. At once the 
vomitoria were thrown open, and all who 
could hastened to the portico outside 
where the restaurateurs had their quar- 
ters. Those who remained yawned, 
talked, gossiped, consulted their tablets, 
and, ail distinctions else forgotten, merged 
into but two classes — the winners, who 
were happy, and the losers, who were 
gruni ana captious. 

Now, however, a third class of specta- 

^Sw BU>g., Vol. I., p. 278. 



tors, composed of citizens who desired 
only to witness the chariot-raoe, availed 
themselves of the recess to oome in and 
take their reserved seats; by bo doing 
they thoueht to attract the least attention 
and give the least offence. Among the^e 
were Simonides and^ his party, whose 
places were in the vicinity of the main 
entrance on the north side, opposite th<* 
consul. 

As the four stout servants carried the 
merchant in his chair up the aide, cari- 
osity was much excited. Presently some 
one called his name. Those about caught 
it and passed it on along the^ benches^ to 
the west ; and there was narried cUmbing 
on seats to get sight of the man about 
whom common report had coined and 
put in circulation a romance so mixed of 
good fortune and bad that the like had 
never been known or heard of before. 

nderim was also recognised and warml}' 
greeted ; but nobody knew Balthasar or 
the two women who followed him closely 
veiled. The people made way for the 
party respectfully, and the ashen seaAe«l 
them in easy speaking distance of each 
other down by the balustrade overiooking 
the arena. ly providence of comfort. 
they sat upon cushions and had stools for 
foot-rests. 

The women were Iras and Esther. 

Upon being seated, the latter cast a 
frightened look over the circus, and drew 
the veil closer about her face ; while the 
Egyptian, letting her veil fidl upon her 
shoulders, gave herself to view, and gfi/td 
at the scene with the seeming unconscKms- 
ness of being stared at. which, in a 
woman, is usually the resalt of long social 
habitude. 

The new-comers generally were yet 
making their first ^ examination of the 
great spectacle, beginning with the consul 
and^ his attendants, when some woi^men 
ran in and commenced to stretch a chalked 
rope across the arena from balcony to bal- 
conv in front of the pillars of the firrt 
goal. 

About the same time, also, mz men 
came in through the Porta Pompsd and 
took post, one in front of each occupied 
stall ; whereat there was a prolonged ham 
of voices in every quarter. 

'' See, see ! The green goes to number 
four on the right ; the Atheman b there.** 

''And Messala — ^yes, he is numbo* 
two." 
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carriage poles; let him see the fours, 
c^hosen for beauty as well as speed : let 
him see them in magnificent action, their 
masters not more conscious of the situa- 
tion and all that is asked or hoped from 
them — their heads tossing, nostrib in play, 
now distent, now contracted — limbs too 
dainty for the sand which they touch but 
to spurn — limbs slender, yet with impact 
crushing as hammers, every muscle of the 
roundea bodies instinct with glorious life, 
swelling, diminishing, justi^ng the world 
in taking from them its ultimate measure 
of force ; finally, along with chariots, 
drivers, horses, let the reader see the ac- 
companying shadows fly, and with such 
distinctness as the picture comes he may 
share the satisfaction and deeper pleasure 
of those to whom it was a thrilling fact, 
not a feeble fancy. Eveiy age has its 
plenty of sorrows; Heaven help where 
there are no pleasures 1^ 

The competitors having started each on 
the shortest line for the position next the 
wall, yielding would be like giving up the 
r.u'c ; and who dared yield ? It is not in 
<'oinmon nature to change a purpose in 
mid-career; and the cries of enooura{;e- 
ment from the balcony were indistin- 
guishable and indescribable : a roar 
which had the same effect upon all the 
drivers. 

The fours neared the rope together. 
Then the trumpeter by the editor s side 
blew a signal vigorously. Twenty feet 
awuy it was not heard . Seeing the action, 
however, the judges dropped the rope, and 
not an instant too soon, for the hoof of 
one of Messala*s horses struck it as it fell. 
Nothing daunted, the Roman shook out 
his long lash, loosed the reins, leaned for- 
ward, and, with a triumphant shout, took 
the wall. 

** Jove with us ! Jove with us!" yelled 
nil the Roman faction, in a frenzy of de- 
light 

As Messala turned in, the bronse lion*s 
head at the end of his^ axle caught the 
fore-leg of the Athenian's right-hand 
trace-mate, flinging the brute over against 
its yoke-fellow. Both staggered, strog- 
^led, and lost their headway. The ushers 
had their .will at least in part The thou- 
sand held their breath with horror ; only 
uf> where the consul sat was there 
.«lioutiiig. 

''Jove with us!** screamed DruBos, 
i'nintically. 



*'He wins! Jove with us!** answered 
his associates, seeing Messala speed on. 

Tablet in hand, Sanballat turned to 
them ; a ^ crash from the course below 
stopped his speech, and he could not but 
look that way. ^ 

Messala having passed, the Corinthian 
was the only contestant on the Athenian's 
right, and to that side the latter tried to 
turn his broken four; and then, as ill- 
fortune would have it, the wheel of the 
Byzantine, who^ was next on the left, 
struck the tail-piece of his chariot, knock- 
ing his feet from under him. There was 
a crash, a scream of rage and fear, and 
the unfortunate Cleanthes fell under the 
hoofs of his own steeds ; a terrible sight, 
against which Esther covered her eyes. 
^ On swept the Corinthian, on the Byzan- 
tine, on the Sidonian. 

Sanballat looked for Ben-Hur, ^ and 
turned again to Drusus and his coterie. 

*'A hundred sestertii on the Jew!*' 
he cried. 

' * Taken ! ' ' answered Drusus. 

*' Another hundred on the Jew!*' 
shouted Sanballat 

Nobody^ appeared to^ hear him. He 
called again ; the situation below was too 
absorbing, and they were too bus^ shout- 
ing, ' ' Messala ! Messala ! Jove with us ! * ' 

when the Jewess ventured to look again, 
a party of workmen were removing the 
horses and broken car : another party were 
taking off the man himself; and every 
bench on which there was a Greek was 
vocal with execrations and pravers for ven- 
geance. Suddenly she droppea her hands ; 
Ben-Hur, unhurt, was to the front, cours- 
ing freely forward along with the Roman ! 
Behind them, in a ^up, followed the 
Sidonian, the Corinthian, and the Bjrzan- 
tine. 

The race was on, the souls of the noen 
were in it ; over them bent the mj 



When the dash for position began, Ben- 
Hur, as we have seen, was on the ex- 
treme left of the six. For a moment, 
like the others, he was half blinded by the 
light in the arena ; yet he managed ^ to 
catch sight of his antagonists and divine 
their purpose. At Messala, who was 
more than an antagonist to him. he g^ave 
one searchmg look. The air or passion- 
less ^ hauteur characteristic of the fine 
patrician face was there as of old, and m> 
was the Italian beanty, which the helmet 
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rather increased ; but more — it may have 
been a jealous fancy, or the effect of the 
brassy shadow in which they were at the 
moment cast, still the Israelite thought he 
asxw the soul of the man as through a 
glass darkly, cruel, cunning, desperate; 
not so excited as determined — a soul in a 
tension of watchfiilness and fierce resolve. 
In a time not longer than was required to 
turn to his four again, Ben-Hur felt his 
own resolution harden to a like temper. 
At whatever costs, at all hazards, he 
would humble this enemy I Prize, friends, 
wagers, honor — ever^thin^ that c^n be 
thought of as a possible interest in the 
race was lost in the one deliberate purpose. 
Regard for Ufe even should not hold him 
back. Yet there was no passion, on his 
nart; no blinding rush or heated blood 
irom heart to brain and back again ; no 
impulse to fling himself upon Fortune ;^ he 
«lia not believe in Fortune -far otherwise, 
lie had his plan, and confiding in himself, 
he settled to the task never more ob- 
servant, never more capable. The air 
about him seemed to glow with renewed 
and perfect transparency. 

When not halt way across the arena, he 
saw that Messala's rush would, if there 
were no collision, and the rope fell, give 
him the wall ; that the rope would fall, 
he ceased uh soon to doubt ; and, further, 
it came to him, a sudden flash-like in- 
sight, that Messala knew it was to be let 
dron at the last moment (pre-arran^ement 
witn the editor could safel;^ reach that 
point in tho contest); and it suggested, 
what more Roman-like than ibr the official 
to lend himself to a countryman who, 
besides being so popular, had also so much 
at stake? There could be no other 
accounting for the confidence with which 
Messala pushed his four forward the 
instant the competitors wero prudentially 
checking their fours in front of the ob- 
striKlion — no other except madness. 

It is one thing to see a necessity and 
another to act upon it Ben-Hur yielded 
the wall for the time. The rope fell, and 
sdl the fours but his sprang into the 
course under the urgency of voice and 
lash. He drew head to the right, and, 
with all the speed of his Aram, darted 
across the trails of his opponents, the angle 
of movement being such as to lose tne 
least time and gain the greatest possible 
advance. So, while the spectators were 
shivering at the Athenian s mishap, and 



the Sidopian, Byzantine, and -. 

were striving, with sucn skill as th^ 
possessed, to avoid involvement in the 
ruin, Ben-Hur swept around and took the 
course neck and neck with Mesfiala, 
though on the outside. The marvelloua 
skill shown in making the chanse Uiua 
from the extreme left across to tne riirht 
without appreciable loss did not fail uie 
sharp eyes upon the bencheB j the Girons 
seemed to rock and rock again with pro- 
longed applause. Then Either dasping 
her hands in glad surprise ; then San- 
ballat, smiling, offered his hnndred ses- 
tertii a seoona time without a taker : and 
then the Romans began to doubt, think- 
ing Messala might have found an ejqoal, 
if not a master, and that in an Israelite 1 

And now, racing together side 1»r sidle, 
a narrow interval netween them, the two 
neared the second goal. 
^ The pedestal of the three pillars there, 
viewed from the west, was a stone wsU in 
the form of a htdf^nrdeL around which 
the course and opposite batcoDy were bent 
in exact parallelism. Makinff this tnra 
was considered in idl respects the most fell- 
ing test of a charioteer ; it was. in fact, 
the very feat in which Orestes failed. As 
an involuntary admission on the part of 
the spectators, a hush fell oyer all the 
Circus, so that for the first time in the 
race the rattle and dang of the can 
plunging after the tugging steeds were 
distinctly heard. Then it would seem 
Messak observed Ben-Hur, and recog- 
nized him * and at once the audacity of 
the man named out in an astonisning 
manner. 

'' Down Eros, up Mars I *' he shouted, 
whirling his lash with practioed hwod — 
''Down Eros, up MarsV' ho repented, 
and caught the well-doing Arabs of Ben- 
Hur a cut the like of which they had 
never known. 

The blow was seen in every quarter, and 
the amazement was universal The 
silence deei)ened ; upon the benches 
behind the consul the boldest held his 
breath, waiting for the outcome.^ Only a 
moment thus : then, involuntarily, down 
from the balcony, as thunder falts, bnnt 
the indignant cry of the people. 

Tlie four sprang forward affrighted. 
No hand had ever been laid upon them 
except in love; they had been nurtured 
ever so tenderly ; and as they grew, th^ 
confidence in man became a lesson to mea 
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beautiful to see. What should ^ such 
iluinty natures do under such an indignity 
but leap as from death ? 

Forward they sprang as with one im- 
pulse^ and forward leaped the car. Past 
question every experience is serviceable to 
us. Where got Ben-Hur the lar^e hand 
and mighty nip which helped him now 
so well? Where but from the oar with 
which so long he fought the sea ? And 
what was the spring of the floor under his 
feet to the aizzy eccentric lurch with 
which in the old time the trembling ship 
yielded to the beat of staggering billows, 
drunk with their power ? So he kept his 
place, and gave the four free rein, and 
italled to them in soothing voice, tiying 
merely to guide them round the danger- 
<»iis turn ; and before the fever of the 
people began to abate, he had back the 
mastery. Nor that only : on approaching 
the first goal he was a^n side by side 
with Messala, bearing with him the sym- 
pathy and admiration of every one not a 
noman. 80 clearly was the feeling shown, 
so vigorous its manifestation, that Messala, 
with all his boldness, felt it unsafe to 
trifle further. 

As the cars whirled around the goal, 
Ksther caught sight of Ben-Hur*s face — 
a little pale, a little higher raised, other- 
wise calm, even placid. 

Immediatelv a man climbed on the en- 
tablature at the west end of the division 
wall, and took down one of the conical 
wooden balls. A dolphin on the east en- 
tablature was taken down at the same 
<iiuc. In like manner, the second ball 
aiid second dolphin disapoeared. ^ And 
then the third ball and thira dolphin. 

Throe rounds concluded : still Messala 
lu^ld the inside position ; still Ben-Hur 
moved with him side by side ; still the 
other competitors followed as before. The 
<*ont<'st In'gan to have the appearance of 
one of the double races which became so 
>opular in Home during the latter 
.^acHjirean i)eriod — Messala and Ben-Hur 
in the first, the Corinthian, Sidonian, and 
liyzantinc in the second. Meantime the 
uHhers Hua»eeded in returning the multi- 
tude to their seats, though the clamor 
rontinued to run the rounds, keepiujg, as it 
were, even pace with the rivals in the 
<'4)urHe below. In the fifth round the 
Sidonian succeeded in getting a place out- 
t»i(le of Ben-Hur, but lost it directly. 

Tlie sixth round was entered upon with- 
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out change of relative position. Gradu- 
allv the speed had been quickened — ^g^rad- 
ually the blood of the competitors warmed 
with the work. Men ana beasts seemed 
to know alike that the final crisis was 
near, bringing the time for the winner to 
assert himself. 

The interest which from the beginning 
had centred chiefly in the struggle ^tween 
the Roman and the Jew, witn an intense 
and general sympathy for the latter, was 
fast changing to anxiety on his account. 
On all the benches the spectators bent 
forward motionless, except as their faces 
turned following the contestants. Uderim 
quit combing his beard, and Esther forgot 
her fears. 

''A hundred sestertii on the Jew!'* 
cried Sanballat to the Romans under the 
consul's awning. 

There was no reply. 

''A talent — or five talents, or ten ; 
choose ve!** 

He shook his tablets at them defiantly. 

'' I will take thy s^tertii,'* answered a 
Roman youth, preparing to write. 

'' Do not 80,'^ interposed a friend. 
Why?" 

Mei»ala hath reached his utmost 
speed. See him lean over his chariot- 
nm, the reins loose as flying ribbons. 
Look then at the Jew.*' 

The first one looked. 

**By Hercules!*' he replied, his coun- 
tenance falling. ''The dog throws all his 
weight on the bits. I see, I see ! If the 
gods help not our friend he will be run 
away with by the Israelite. No, not yet 
Look ! Jove with us, Jove with us ! 

The cry, swelled by every Latin tongue, 
shook the vdaria over the consul's head. 

If it were true that Messala had at- 
tained his utmost speed, the effort was 
with effect; slowly but certainly he was 
beginning ^ to forge ahead. His horses 
were running with their heads low down * 
from the balcony their bodies appearea 
actually to skim the earth j their nostrils 
showed blood-red in expansion - their ^es 
seemed straining in tneir sockets. Cer- 
tainly the gooa steeds were doing their 
best How long could they keep the 
pace ? It was but the commencement of 
the sixth round. On they dashed. As 
they neared the second goal Ben-Har 
turned in behind the Roman's car. 

The joy of the Messala faction reached 
its bound : they screamed and howled 
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and toBsed their colors; and Sanballat 
filled his tablets with wagers of their 
tendering. 

Mallucn, in the lower gallery over the 
Gate of Triumph, found it hard to keep 
his cheer. He had cherished the vague 
hint dropped to him by Ben-Uur of some- 
thing to happen in the turning of the 
western pillars. It was the fifth round, 
vet the something had not come ; and he 
had said to himself the sixth will bring it ; 
but, lo ! Ben-Hur was hardly holding a 
place at the tail of his enemy's car. 

Over in the east end Simonides* party 
held their peace. The merchant's neaid 
was bent low. Bderim tugged at his 
beard and dropped his brows till there 
was nothing of his eyes but an occasional 
sparkle of light. Esther scarcely breathed. 
Iras alone appeared glad. 

Along the nome-stretch — sixth round — 
Mcssala leading, and next him Bcn-Hur, 
and so close it was the old story : 

" First flew Eumelus ou Pheretian steeds ; 
With those of Tros bold Diomed succeeds ; 
Close on Eumelus' back they puff the wind, 
And seem just mounting on his ear behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the sultry breeze, 
And hovering o'er, their stretching shadow 



sees. 
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Thus to the first .goal and round it. 
Messala, fearful of losing his place, hugged 
the stonv wall with penlous clasp ; a root 
to the lefl, and he had been clashed to 
pieces ; yet, when the turn was finished, 
DO man, looking at the wheel-tracks of the 
two cars, could have said here went Mes- 
sala, there the Jew. Tliey left but one 
trace behind them. As they whirled by, 
Esther saw Ben-Hur* s face again, and it 
was whiter than before. 

Simonides, shrewder than Esther, said 
to nderim the moment the rivals turned 
into the course: '^I am no judge, good 
sheik, if Ben-Hur be not about to execute 
some design. His face hath that look." 

To whicn Ilderim answered : ** Saw you 
how clean they were and fresh ? By the 
splendor of (rod, friend, thcv have not 
been running ! But now watch !" 

One ball and one dolphin remained on 
the entablatures, and all the people drew 
a long breath, for the beginning of the end 
wa.s at hand. 

First the Sidonian gave the scourge to ': 



his four, and, smarting with fear and^ 
pain, they dashed desperately fbrwaid, 
promising for a brief time to f;o to the 
front. The efibrt ended in promise. Next 
the Bj^antine and Corinthian each made 
the trial with the like result, after which 
they were practically out of the race. 
Thereupon, with a readiness perfectly ex- 
plicable^ all the factions except the Ro- 
mans joined hope in Ben-Hur and openly 
indidged their feeling. 

'' Ben-Hur ! Ben-Hur ! ** they shouted. 
and the blent voices of the many rolted 
overwhelmingly against the consular stand. 

From the benches above him as he 
passed the favor descended in ficAse in- 
junctions. 

"Speed thee, Jew!" 

*'Take the wall now." 

'' On ! Loose the Arabs I Qive them 
rein and scourge 1 " 

''Let him not have the turn on thee 
again. Now or never I ' * 

Over the balustrade they stooped low, 
stretching their hands imploringlv to him. 

Either ne did not hear, or could not do 
better, for half-way round the course, and 
he was still following ; at the second goal 
even still no change. 

And now, to malce the turn, Messala be- 
gan to draw in his left-hand steeds, an act 
which necessarily slackened their speed. 
His spirit was high ; more than one altar 
was^ richer of nis ^ vows ; the Roman 
genius was still president On the three 
pillars only six nundred feet away were 
fame, increase of fortune, promotion and 
a triumph ineffably sweetened by hate, all 
in store for him ! That moment Ma&uch. 
in the ^lery, saw Ben-Hur lean forward 
over his Arabs and five them the reins. 
Out fiew the many-folded lash in his hand ; 
over the backs of the startled steeds it 
writhed and hissed, and hissed and writhed 
again and again; and though it fdl not 
there were both sting and menace in its 

?|uick report ; and as the man passed thua 
rom quiet to resistless action, nis face suf- 
fused, his eyes gleaming, along the reins 
he seemed to fiash his will ; and instantly 
not one, but the four as one, answered with 
a leap that landed them alongside the 
Roman's car. Messala, on the perilous 
edge of the goal, heard, but dared not 
look to see what the awakening portended. 
From the people he received no sim. 
Above the noises of the race there was but 
one voice, and that was Ben-Hur*s. In 
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the old Aramaic, as the sheik himself, he 
called to the Arabs. 

'' On, Atair ! On, Rigel ! What, An- 
tares ! dost thou linger now ? GtKxl 
horse — oho. Aldebaran I I hear them 
singing in tne tents. I hear the children 
singing and the women— pinging of the 
sUirs, of Atair, Antares, Ri^el, Aldebaran, 
victory ! — and the song will never end. 
Well done ! Home to-morrow, under the 
bhick tent— home I On, Antares I The 
tribe is waiting for us, and the master is 
waiting ! 'Tis done ! 'tis done ! Ha, ha 1 
We have overthrown the proud. The 
hand that smote us is in the dust. Ours 
the glory ! Ha, ha ! — steady ! ITie work 
is done — soho ! Rest ! " 

There had never been anything of the 
kind more simple, seldom anything so in- 
stantaneous. 

At the moment chosen for the dash, 
Messala was moving in a circle round the 
goal. To pass him Ben-Hur had to cross 
the track, and good strategy required the 
movement to be in a forward direction, 
that is on a like circle limited to the least 
i)c>ssible increase. The thousands on the 
Deuches understood it all : they saw the 
signal given — the magnificent response; 
the; four close outside Messala' s outer 
wheel, Bcn-Hur's inner wheel behind the 
other's car— all this they saw. Then they 
heard a crash loud enough to send a thrill 
through the Circus, and, quicker than 
thought, out over the course a sprav of 
shining white and yellow flinders flew. 
Down on its right side toppled the bed of 
the Roman's chariot Tnere was a re- 
l>ound as of the axle hitting the hard 
earth ; another and another ; tnen the car 
went to pieces, and Messala, entangled in 
the reins, pitched forward h&Eullong. To 
increase the horror of the sight by making 
death certain, the Sidonian, who had the 
wall next behind, could not stop or turn 
out. Into the wreck full speed ne drove ; 
then over the Roman, and into the latter' 8 
four, all niad with fear. Presently out of 
the turmoil, the fighting of horses, the re- 
sound of blows, tne murk)r cloud of dust 
and sand, he crawled in time to see the 
(^orinthian and Byzantine go on down the 
course af\er Ben-Hur, who had not been 
an instant delayed. 

The people arose, and leaped upon the 
benches, and shouted, and screamed. 
Those who looked that way caught glimpses 
of Messala, now under the tramoling of 



the fours, now under the abandoned cars. 
He was still ; they thought him dead ; bat 
far the greater number followed Ben-Hur 
in his career. They had not seen the 
cunning touch of the reins by which, turn- 
ing a little to the left, he caught Messala^s 
wheel with the iron-shod point of his 
axle and crushed it ; but they had seen 
the transformation of the man. and them- 
selves felt the heat and glow or his spirit, 
the heroic rc»9olution, the maddening energy 
of action vrith which by look, word, and 
gesture, he so suddenly inspired his Arabs. 
And such running! It was rather the 
long leaping of lions in harness ; but for 
the lumbering chariot it seemed the four 
were flying. When the Byzantine and 
the Corintnian were half-way down the 
course Ben-Hur turned the firet goal. 

And the race tocu WON I 

The consul arose, the people shouted 
themselves hoarse, the editor came down 
from his seat and crowned the victors. 

The fortunate man among the boxers 
was a low-browed, yellow-haired Saxon, of 
such brutalized face as to attract a second 
look from Ben-Hur, who recognized a 
teacher with whom he himself had been 
a favorite at Rome. From him the young 
Jew looked up and beheld Simonides and 
his party on the balcony. They waved 
their hands to him. Esther kept her seat, 
but Iras arose and gave him a smile and a 
wave of her hand — favors not the less in- 
toxicating to him because we know, 
reader, they would haye fallen to Messala 
had he been the victor. 

The procession was then formed, and, 
'midst the shoutins of the moltitude 
which had had its will, passed out of the 
Ckite of Triumph. 

And the day was over. 
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Woodman, spare that tree I 
Toaoh not a single bough I 

In joath it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it 
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'Twas my forefather's hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 

There, woodman, let it stand, 
Thy ax shall harm il not! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o'er land and sea. 

And wouldst thou hew it down? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke I 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 
O, spare that aged oak. 

Now towering to the skies! 

When but an idle bov 

I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here too my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand — 
Forgive this foolish tear. 

But let that old oak stand I 

My heart-strings round thee cling, 

Close as thy bark, old friend I 
Here shall the wild-bird sing. 

And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree I the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot; 
While I've a hand to save. 

Thy ax shall harm it not 



INTIMACY. 

[Mary AbigaU Dodge ("Gail Hamilton;* 
|Mi««<i.), an American author, born at Hamilton, Man., 
ill 1838. She began literary work bjr contributing to 
periodicals. She is the author of MTeral Tolumes of 
vmays : Whxd ThMt $e of CkrUt (1877), and Our Oom- 
mon School Sy$Um (1880). From Oomttrp LMmg and 
Tkkkking we extract] 

There is no such thing as knowing a 
man intimately. Every soul is, for the 
jrreatcr part of its mortal life, isolated 
from every other. Whether it dwell in 
the Garden of Eden or the Desert of 
Sahara, it dwells alone. Not only do we 
jostle against the street-crowd unknow- 
ing and unknown, but we go out and 
conic in, we lie down and rise up, with 
strangers. Jupiter and Neptune sweep 
the heavens not more unfamiliar to uj» 
than the worlds that circle our own hearth- 



stone. Day after day, and year after year, 
a person moves by your side ; he sits mt llic 
same table : he reads the same books : he 
kneels in the same church You know 
every hair of his head, eveiy trmk of his 
lips, every tone of his voice \ voa can tell 
him far off by his gait Witnout seeing 
him, you recognize his step, his knock. 
his laugh. 'NKnow him?'* *'Yes, 1 
have known him these twenty years.** 
No, you don^t know him. You know 
his gait, and bair, and voice. Yon know 
what preacher he hears, what ticket he 
voted, and what were his last year*s ex- 
pjenses ; but you don[t know nfm. He 
sits quietly in his chair, but he is in the 
temple. You speak to him; his soul 
comes out into the vestibule to answer 
you, and returns — and the ^tes are shut; 
therein you cannot enter, i ou were dis- 
cussing the state of the country ; but when 
you ceased, he opened a postern-gate, 
went down a bank, and launched on a sea 
over whose waters you have no boat to 
sail, no star to g[uide. You have loved 
and reverenced him. He has been your 
concrete of truth and nobleness. Unwit- 
tingly you touch a secret spring, and a 
Blue-Beard chamber stands revealed. You 
give no sign ; you meet and part as usual ; 
but a Dead Sea rolls between you two 
forevermore. 

It must be so. Not even to the nearest 
and dearest can one unveil the secret place 
where his soul abideth, so that there shall 
be no more any windin|[ ways or hidden 
chambers ; but to your indifferent neigh- 
bor, what blind alleys, and deep caverns, 
and inaccessible mountains 1^ To him who 
** touches the electric chain wherewith 
vou're darkly bound^*' your soid sends 
back an answering thnll. One little win- 
dow is opened, and there is short parley. 
Your ships speak to each other now voA 
then in welcome, though imperfect com- 
munication j but imm^iatelv you strike 
out again into the great shoreless sea, 
over which vou must sail forever alone. 
You may shrink from the far-reaching 
solitudes of your heart, but no other foot 
than yours can tread them save those, 
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self. His whole substanoe conusted of 
three asses, which he used to drive to a 
ncighborinir forest, and loaded with wood, 
which he sold in the towo^ eamiug thereb; 
a bard maintenance for his family. 

One dav, when Ali Baba wa« in the 
forest, and had just cut wood enough to 
load hie assea. he saw at a dislanoe a cloud 
of dust, which seemed to approach toward 
him. He observed it attentively, and 
distinguished a Iai«e body of horeemen. 
Ah they drew near he began to apprehend 
they might be thieves ; he therefore 

I climbed a tree, from whence he could sec 
all that passed without being diBoovered. 

The troop came directly to the spot 
where Ali Baba had taken shelter. He 
counted fort^ofthem. They dismounted 
and fed their horses ; then, taking off 
their portmanteaus, they arranged tnem- 

I selves under the conduct 
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were in tact a ^angofbanditt., 

that place tbeir rendezvous. The cap- 
tain, traversing among the shrubs, sua, 
"Sesame" (which is a kind of coni), 
"open I" Immediately a door opened ut 
an adjoining rock, when the captain uid 
his troop went in, and the door shut 

The thieves stayed some lime within 
the rock ; and Ali Baba. who feared he 
should be enrprisod if he attempted to 
escape, sat very patiently in the tree till 
they (xme out again. The captain came 
out first, and stood at the door till they 
had all passed bim, when he said, "Shut, 
Sesame I ' ' The door cloned immediately. 
Every man then mounted bis horee, and 



;e off to( 
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In a town in Persia there lived two 
hnithi^rs. called Canaim and Ali Baba. 
Their faibcr had left the little snbatanoe 
he li:id tietwecn them ; but they were not 
tiiiially fortunale. Cassim married a wife 
whti had a Urge fortune, and became a 
wealthy and considerable merchant Ali 
Baba married a woman as poor a« liim- 



Ali Itaba stayed in the tree as long ■& 
he could see the least traiie of the dust 
they rsisod. He then descended, and 
presently found out the door, and, remem- 
bering the words the captain bad used, he 
said, "Open, Sesame!" when the door 
flew wide open. He entered the cftvera 
which he found spamous, and well lighted 
from the top of the rock. The door shot 
afler him, but as he knew how to open it 
he was noways alarmed. He found in the 
caveni a great store of rich merchandise, 
and such an immense quantity of gold and 
silver as convinced him that the caveni 
must have been the repository of robhem 
for several gcnerationa. 

He removed as many bags of gold do*e 
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to the door as he thought his three asses 
could carry ; then, pronouncing: the spell, 
the door opened, and he loaded them, 
covering his treasure with a few ffreen 
houghs. When he got home he drove 
his asses into a little yard, and, removing 
the boughs, he carried the bags into his 
house. 

When Ali Baba*s wife found the bags 
were full of money she was alarmed, fear- 
ing lest their poverty should have be- 
trayed him to rob somebody. He pacified 
her by relating the story of his good for- 
tune. He then emptied the bags on the 
floor, which raised such a heap of gold as 
delighted her. Ali Baba charged ner to 
be prudent and secret. He resolved to 
bury most of his treasure, and to emerge 
from his apparent poverty by decrees, but 
his wife uisappointed his pruocnt pur- 
pose. Ill the playfulness of her fancy she 
would count the gold, but finding that 
business likcl^' to be very tedious, resolved 
to measure it. She went, therefore, to 
Cassim's house, who lived just by, to bor- 
row a small measure. 

Cassim's wife was curious to know what 
sort of com Ali Baba had got. She went 
to another room to fetch the measure, and 
before she brought it to her, she nibbed 
the bottom all over with suet. Ali Baba*s 
wife went home, and filled the measure so 
oflen with the ^old that she was very 
much pleased with the amount. When 
f he haa done she carried back the measure, 
and delivered it to the wife of Cassim, 
without observing a piece of gold which 
stuck to the bottom of it. 

When Cassim's wife saw the piece of 
gold her heart sunk within her. * * What !" 
exclaimed she, ''has Ali Baba money so 
plenty as to measure it? he whom we 
nave always despised for his poverty I 
how has he obtained his wealth r will he 
not now retort our contempt, and out- 
figure us?** She tormented herself with 
these reflections till her husband came 
home, to whom she related the stoiy, and 
produced the measure with the piece of 

Cassim joined his wife in her narrow 
and envious ideas. Instead of rejoicing 
at his brother's change of fortune, ne now 
:(8 unjustly hated him as he had before 
cruelly neglected and despised him. After 

f massing the night in that uneasiness which 
►ase passions ever excite, he arose early in 
the morning and went to Ali Baba. 



"Brother,** said he, "you are veiy le- 
served in your affairs. You pretend to- 
be miserably poor, yet have gold in racb 
abundance that you measure it I" He 
then showed him the piece of gold stick- 
ing at the bottom of the measure. 

Ali Baba saw it was impossible to keep 
his secret irom his brother ; he therefore 
frankly related his adventure to hiui, and 
offered him half the gold to conceal it. 
"No!** replied Cassim, haughtily "I 
will know where this treasure is, and the 
means of coming at it, that I may go to it 
when I please ; if you do not agree to this^ 
I will inform the magistrate of the affair^ 
when you will be well off if you escape 
with the loss of your newly gotten wealth. " 
Ali Baba knew this would be the case if 
Cassim informed against him ; he there- 
fore complied without murmuring; de- 
scribed the spot to liis brother very ex- 
actly, and tola him the words he must use- 
to gain admission. 

Cassim, having obtained this informa- 
tion, prepared to avail himself of it with 
great diligence. He purchased ten mules^ 
and had large panniers made to fit them 
exactly ; and tne next morning he set off 
before daybreak, resolving to be before- 
hand with his brother, and to secure mil 
the treasure to himself He readily fonnd 
the rock and the door ; and when he had 
pronounced the words, *'Opcn, Semme.'* 
the door flew open, and he entered tlic 
cavern. He was agreeably surprised ti> 
find the riches in it exceed nis most 
sanguine expectation. He spent some 
time in feasting his eyes with the treasare, 
aft^T which he removed as many iMgs of 
gold to the door as he thought nis mules 
could carry, and regretted that he had 
not brought a larger number^ hat when 
he wished to open the cavern, his thoughta 
were so full of the great riches he should 
possess, that he could not recollect the 
necessary word. Instead of Sesame, he- 
said ^^Open. Barley,'* and was much 
alarmed to find the door continue shut. 
He named several other sorts of grain to- 
as little purpose. He walked about the 
cave several nours, with all the horrors of 
approaching death ,^ which he knew must 
befall him if the thieves found him there 
Regardless of the treasure that surrounded 
him, he passed his time in lamenting hi» 
unjust treatment of his brother, and in 
fruitless attempts to call to mind the fatal. 
' word, which, the more he tried to remem- 
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her, was the more absent from his recol- 
lection. 

At length the thieves arrived, and see- 
ing Cassim's mules straggling about, they 
were alarmed While some of them 
searched the rock, others, with the cap- 
tain at their head, drew their sabres, went 
directly to the door, and speaking the 
proper words, it opened. Cassim, who 
neard the trampling of the horses, never 
-doubted of the coming of the thieves, or 
of his own certain destruction. He re- 
solved to make one effort to escape. He 
«tood ready at the door, and no sooner 
heard the word *' Sesame." than he sprang 
out briskly, and threw tn^' captain down, 
but the other thieves with their sabres 
pres<Mitly dispatched him. 

When they entered the cave they found 
all the bags which Cassim had brought to 
the door to load his mules with. They 
<ia^\\y judged that when he was in he 
could not get out again, but thev could 
not conceive how it was possible for him 
to get there at all. They agreed to cut 
the pody into quarters, and hang them up 
within the door of the cave, to terriiyany 
other person from a like attempt Hav- 
ing settled this and their other affairs, 
thev again took horse, and rode in pursuit 
of booty as usual. 

In the nieantiuie Cassim*8 wife became 
very uneiisy at his absence. She passed 
the night in the utmost distress^ condemn- 
ing her own im{>ertinent curiosity, and 
dreading the evils which her heart fore- 
boded had befallen her husband. 

Ah soon aa it was light she went to 
Ali Baba. Her haughty spirit was now 
subdued by grief and fear. She told him 
in tears that Cassim had set out for the 
>c;ivern ciirly the preceding morning, and 
was not yet returned ; she, therefore, be^ 
Thought his advice and assistance. AH 
Haba readily gave her both. He requested 
her to compose herself, and to keep the 
whole affair a profound secret, and ne set 
off immediately for the cavern to seek for 
Jiis brother. 

As he drew near the rock he was much 
shocked to see bl(K)d spilled at the door. 
When he had pn)nounccd the words, and 
the pavcrn became open, he was still more 
affected at seeing the quarters of Cassim 
hung up on each side. Ali Baba deter- 
mined to pay him the last duties, not- 
withstanding his unbrotherl^ behavior. 
He wrapi>ed up the quarters in some fine 



stuffs which he found in the cave, and 
loaded one of his asses with them, but put 
upon the other two*as many bags of gold 
as they could carry - and, having covered 
the whole with wood, he entered the town 
in the evening, drove the two asses laden 
with gold into his own little yard, and 
led the other to the house or his late 
brother. 
^ Cassim had a young slave named Mor- 
gana, who was remarkable for her abil- 
ities. Quick, arthil, and much attached 
to her master and mistress, she had on 
many occasions discovered great talents 
and fidelity. To this slave Ali Baba first 
related the catastrophe which had befallen 
her master, and, leaving the body to her 
disposal, he went into the house to con- 
dole witn his sister-in-law. 

Cassim^s wife saw by bis countenance 
that he brought fatal tiding Having 
first abjured her to hear him m silence, he 
then told her eveiything that had hap- 
pened. When she had indulged her grief 
for some time, he proposed to her that she 
should become his wife. '' I have now,*' 
sud he, *' sufficient wealth for us all ; my 
wife has a regard for you, and I am sure 
will not be jealous * and you can noways 
dispose of yourself more to your com- 
fort** The widow let him see that she 
was not averse to this proposal. He then 
took his leave and retumcxl home. 

Morgiana, meanwhile, went to a dealer 
in medicines, and bought an essence 
usually given in cases of great extremity ; 
and being asked who it was for, replied, 
weeping, '*It was for her dear master, 
who had been suddenly taken ill, and thev 
had scarce any hopes of his recovery. 
Having thus sent abroad the news of Cas- 
sim's being dangerously ill, she prepared 
the next morning to bury him. 

There was an old cobbler in another 
part of the town, who was remarkable for 
opening his stall every morning before 
daybreak. To him Morgiana went at that 
time, and putting a piece of gold in his 
hand, bade him take his sewing-tackle and 
follow her. Mustapha (whicn was his 
name) was a merry old fellow - and finding 
he was so well paid beforehana. he jam pea 
up to go with her, saying very pleasant 
things on the occasion. 

Wlien they had proceeded a little way, 
Morgiana told him it was necessary to 
blinafold him. The cobbler objected to 
this. '* I was afraid,'* said he, ''your pay 
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yrna too good to be earned easily. You 
want me to do something against my con- 
icience and honor." **Goa forbid I " re- 
plied Morgana, putting another piece of 
gold into his hand ; ' ' come along with me, 
and fear nothing. ' ' 

The other piece of gold set everything 
to rights with the cobbler's honor. He 
submitted to be blindfolded; in which 
situation he was led to the room where 
Cassim's body lay. '* Sew me these quar- 
ters together quickly/' said Morgiana, 
'*and I have another piece of gold in 
store for you." Mustapha obeyeii, and 
having done the business, was conducted 
back bv Morgiana in the same manner he 
came, before any of the inhabitants of the 
town were stirrine. 

The body was then put into a coffin, and 
when the people of the mosque, whose 
business it is to wash the dead, offered to 
perform their duty, they were told it was 
already done. Everything passed without 
the least suspicion. In a few days, AH 
Baba removea his goods to the house of 
his brother's widow, taking care to convey 
the gold thither by night ; and his^ mar- 
riage with his brothers widow (which is 
common in our religion) was made public. 

While this was passing in the town, the 
thieves had returned to their cavern, and 
found that Cassim's body and some of 
their gold had been taken away. "' It is 
plain, said the captain to his companions, 
'* that we are discovered, and that our 
secret is known to another besides him we 
put to death. We must lay aside every 
enterprise to detect this intruder ; we must 
risk every danger to effect it, or our riches, 
the reward of so many gallant excursions, 
will be insensibly pilfered froin us." 

The thieves agreed to this proposal. 
**I expected no less," said the captain, 
** from vour courage and bravery ; nor do 
I fear but by judicious management we 
shall cut off our enemy before he has re- 
vealed our secret to any other person, 
which he will scarcely do soon. liCt one 
of us disguise himself as a traveller, and 
go into the town. He must try if he can 
near of any one having been cruelly mur- 
dered. If he suoceeus, let him find out 
the house where it happened, and then re- 
turn to us. But more to insure wariness 
than to guard against trcacherv, let us 
agree that, whoever goes, if he brings us 
a false or imperfect report, he shall pay for 
his inattention with hm head." 



Without waiting for thesuffragea of his 
companions, one of the partv started up 
and said, I submit myself to this law, 
and think it an honor to expose my life by 
taking such a commission upon me. Only 
remember, that if I do not succeed, that 
I neither wanted courage nor good-will to 
serve mv troop." 

The brave fellow received the thanks 
and applause of the captain and his com- 
rades. Next morning he entered the town 
by break of day, and coming to Mustapha** 
stall, who was at work, the robber entered 
into conversation with him, and observed 
that he must have good eyes to see to 
work so early. *'(Jood eyes," replied 
Mustapha, testily; "'yes, yes; my eye» 
are good enough, I assure you. It was 
but very lately I sewed a dead body to- 
gether, which had been cut in quarteiv, 
in a place where I had less light than I 
have here." 

The robber was oveijoyed to find he was 
so soon likely to succeed in his inquiry. 
He asked Mustapha many questions, and 
at last, putting a piece of sold into the old 
man's hand, he requestea he would earn 
that by showing him the house where he 
performed the task he had mentioned. 

The cobbler accepted the gold, but said, 
^^ I cannot show you the house, as I was 
conducted to it blindfolded." "Well," 
replied the robber, "let me blind your 
eyes,^ and do you proceed as nearly as you 
can in the same direction ; and as over^ 
one ought to be paid, if you will gratis 
me, I will give you another piece of 
gold." 

Mustapha wanted no further entreaty. 
He let the robber blind him at the end of 
the street, and went on till he came to the 
door of Cassim's house, where All Baba 
now lived ; when, stopping, he said, " I 
think I went no further than here." The 
robber, before he pulled off the bandage, 
marked the door with a piece of chalk : 
after which he dismissed JVIusta])ha, ana 
prepared to make a private inquiry after 
the owner of the habitation. 

He learned that the late posseflsor died 
suddenly, and that AH Baba, who a veiy 
little before was miserablv poor, had mar- 
ried the widow, and was become wealthy ; 
but not by this marriage, as he had given 
Cassim's son^ all his father's property. 
From these circumstances the robber was 
at no loss to conclude that Cassim was the 
person who was slain, and that Ali Baba 
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was the other possessor of their secret. 
He returned to his companions with ez- 
nltation ; he related to them his good for- 
tune ; and they, with manv praises, con- 
gratulated him and each other. 

In the evening?, the captain and the spy 
sot forward for the town. The whole troop 
followed in separate parties well armea, 
and met in the ^rcat square, to act as their 
leader should direct; but when the two 
former came to the street where All Baba 
live(l, the robber could not distinguish the 
house ; for Morgiana, having taken notice 
of the mark on her master's door, thought 
it had a particular appearance ; she there- 
fore took a piece ot chalk, and marked 
the doors of all their neighbors so exactlv 
like it, that it was impossible to distinguish 
one from another. The design being thus 
rendered abortive, the thieves returned to 
the cavern, where their unfortunate com- 
rade, being condemned by their unanimous 
suffrages, was put to death. 

But as so much light had been obtained 
by the first adventure, and as the cutting 
off of their enemy was of so much con- 
cern to them all, another of the troop, 
flattering himself that he should succeed 
bett^ir, undertook the dangerous business. 
By renewing the inquiry, he easily found 
out the house, which he marked with red 
chalk in a part remote from sight, and re- 
turned witli confidence to his companions. 
Nothing escaped the watchfulness of Mor- 
gana. The former affair had alarmed 
lier ; and when she saw the red mark, she 
repeated the former caution, and marked 
every house in the street in tne same man- 
ner. The second spy, therefore, was as 
unsuccessful as the first. The troof), onoe 
more disappointed, returned to their cav- 
ern, and put their other comrade to death, 
agreeably to the law they had all con- 
sented to. 

The captain, grieved for the loss of his 
two gallant companions, resolved to under- 
take the affair himself. 

Having found out Ali Baba*8 house, he 
did not fix any mark upon it, but took so 
much notice of it, that it was impossible 
Ik; could mistake it. He then returned 
to his companions, and Laid before them a 
8chcme to cut off their adversary without 
noiso or danger. 

The tnM)p approved their captain's pro- 
posal. They provided man^ hrf^ jars, 
some of which they filled with oil : ana 
having bought stout mules in the acyoin- 



ing villages, the captain put his troop into 
the other jars, and placing them on pan- 
niers on the backs of mules, drove them, 
toward evening, into the town. 

Groing imm^iately to Ali Baba's house, 
he found him sitting at the door, er\jojrinff 
the cool of the evening. The pretended 
oil-merchant requested Ali Baba that he 
would receive him for that night, as he 
was a stranger and knew not where to go. 
His request was readily granted. Tne 
servants unloaded the mules, and took 
care of them ; and Ali Baba received his 
treacherous guest with the hospitality be- 
coming a good Mussulman. 

Before they retired to rest, Ali Baba 
told Morgiana that he would bathe early 
in the morning, and directed her to have 
his bathing-clothes and some broth ready. 
This obliged her to sit up after her master 
and his ^est had retired -, and the hitter 
hearing it, resolved to lie down in his 
clothes, and not ^ve the signal while 
Mori^ana was stimng, for fear of a dis- 
appointment 

It happened, while she was busy, that 
her lamp grew dull, and having no oil in 
the house, she recollected the jars in the 

Sard, from whence she resolved to supply 
erself. Upon opening the first she came 
to, the thief witnin said, softiv, '^Is it 
time?*' to which Morgiana, with admira- 
ble presence of mind, replied, ** Not yet ; 
but presentlv ! ** She then examined all 
the jars, and found there were in them 
seven-and-thirtv armed men, a few jars 
only being filled with oil. 

Morgiana soon concluded who these men 
were. She hastily called uf) another slave, 
named Abdallah, and bringing several jars 
of oil into the kitchen, thev hei^ted a part 
of it boiling-hot. This she poured into 
one of the jars, by that means killing the 
thief that was concealed in it. She did 
so till she had destroyed all the seven-and- 
thirty thieves, when she put out her fire 
and went to bed. 

The captain had waited with great im- 
patience tor her doing so. As soon as all 
was quiet, he went to his window and 
threw stones at the jars, which was the 
signal agreed on for his companions to re- 
lease themselves. Finding none of them 
stir, he began to be uneasy, and repeated 
the signal two or three tunes. He then 
be(»me impatient and alarmed ; and has- 
tening down to the jars, he opened one of 
them. The steam of the boding oil soon 
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informed him of the fate of his friends. 
He had the resolution to open every jar, 
in hopes that some of them might have 
escaped, but in vain : they were all dead. 
The captain was so enraged at the failure 
of his design, and at the loss of so many 
brave fellows, that he would certainly have 
sacrificed his own life in a public attack on 
Ali Baba, had not hopes oi more comnlete 
vengeance darted into his mind, ana en- 
couraged him to make his escape. 

In the morning, Morgiana acquainted 
her master with what had happened. Ali 
Baba. grateful for such important services, 
gave her her freedom, ana a large sum of 
money ; but she was so much attached to 
the family, that she continued to live with 
thcm« and superintend the other slaves in 
their business. 

The captain of the thieves returned to 
the forest in a transport of rage and 
despair. When he amved at the cavern, 
the loneliness of the place seemed fright- 
ful to hina : ** Where are you, my brave 
lads!" cried he, **myold companions? 
how unhappy to lose you by a fate so base ! 
had you died with your sabres in your 
hands, I should not nave been inconsola- 
ble.^ Where shall I get so gallant a troop 
again? But first let me sacrifice the 
wretch to whom I owe this fatal misfor- 
tune.** He then endeavored to compose 
his mind, that he might the more safely 
and effectually execute his revenge on Ali 
Baba. 

The captain suffered several weeks to 

Eass by before he set about the scheme he 
ad planned for the destruction of his 
encmv. By this means he hoped Ali 
Baba s vengeance would relax, and he 
himself should be more cool in his meas- 
ures, lie passed much of his time in the 
town, where he learned that Cassim*s son, 
now adopted by Ali Baba, had a very con- 
siderable shop. 

He also took a shop, which he plenti- 
fully supplied from tne cavern with all 
sorts of rich stuffs. He appeared as a 
merchant, and having a large assortment 
of valuable goods, was treated b)r every- 
body with respect. Young Cassim was 
among those wno sought the regard of the 
new merchant, and soon became his de- 
clared favorite. He loaded the young man 
with civilities, often made him small pres- 
ents, and invited him continually to dine 
and sup with him. 
As young Cassim did not keep house, he 



had no opportunity to return these obli- 
gations. He tlierefore introdaoed the 
stranger to Ali Baba, who received him 
very cordially. When evening drew on, 
the captain appeared desirous to take his 
leave ; but his host, who was much taken 
with his pleasant manner, pressed him to 
stay to supper. After some excuses, the 
pretended merchant said, '^ I would accept 
your ftiendly invitation, but I eat no sut 
in any of my food.** "Well," replied 
All Baba, ' ' we will have the supper dreased 
without anv.'* ^ 

When Morgiana received this direction, 
she was much dissatisfied. " Who is this 
difficult man,** said she, *'that eats no 
salt ? * * ' ' Be not displeased with him for 
that,** replied Ali Baba ; ** he is my son's 
friend, and an honest man." 

Though Morgiana obeyed her master, 
and sent up supper as he desired, she wm 
still uneasy at the request his new guest 
had made; she therefore carried in one 
of the dishes herself on purpose to look 
at him. The moment she entered the 
room she knew him, notwithstanding his 
disguise, and examining him pretty closdj% 
she saw a dagger under his ganucnL **I 
am not surprised^*' thought she, *^thtt 
this wretch, who is my master's frreatest 
enemy, will eat no salt with him, since he 
intends to assassinate him ; but I will pre- 
vent him.*' 

Accordingly, as soon as supper was re- 
moved, she entered the room dressed like 
a dancer, with a silver girdle, to which 
hung a poniard of the same metal She 
played on a tabor^ and danced several 
dances with ^reat spirit ^ At len^h, draw- 
ing the poniard, sne pointed with it to a 
little chink in the side of the tabor, where 
spectators generally give their mtuity to 
tnose who dance for a livelihood ; and go- 
ing to Ali Baba, he put in a piece of goM, 
as did his son. She then drew near the 
visitor, and, while he was putting his hand 
in his purse, plunged the poniard into his 
bosom . 

Ali Baba and his son cried out against 
her for this^ violent act ; bnt she snon 
called to their recollection the pretendetl 
oil-merchant, and showed the arms he had 
concealed. The unfortunate robber con- 
firmed her testimony, by lamenting, before 
he expired, amidst his execrations and 
despair, that he was the last of the fbrty 
thieves to whom the cavern had belonged. 

Ali Baba received with due gnhtUuda 
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thiB further instance of Morgiana^s attach- 
ment * and Ca8sim was so much pleased 
with ner spirit and good sense, tnat he 
took her to wife. The whole treasure in 
the cavern became now safely the property 
of Ali Baba. He taught his son the 
secret, which he handed down to posterity ; 
and u^ing this ^ood fortune with modera- 
tion, the^ lived in great honor, serving the 
chief offices of the city. 



ALL'S WELL. 

[Thomaa Dibdin« born in England, in 17T1, 
wu A prolific writer of plays and longi. Ha ditd in 

1841] 
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FROM **THB BRITISH FLBBT. 

Deserted by the wauing moon, 
When skies proclaim night's cheerleai noon« 
On tower, or fort, or tented ground 
The sentry walks his lonely round ; 
And should a footstep haply stray 
Where caution marks the guarded way, 
" Who goes there ? Stranger, qoickly tell I " 
*' A friend!" *' The word?" ** Good night ; " 
all's well. 

< )r sailing on the midnight deep. 
When weary messmates soundly sleep. 
The careful watch patrols the deck, 
To ^uard the ship from foes or wreck ; 
And while his thoughts oft homewardf Teer, 
^onie friendly voice salutes his ear, — 
" What cheer? brother, quickly tell; 
Above,— below." Good night; all's welL 



TIIY WILL BE DONB. 

[Anna Cora Mowatt-Bitohie was bom la 
1819, lit Bordeaux, France. She redded in 
lli(« Kreatrr part of her life, and, altar a brllliaoti 
in literary and theatrioal circles, died in 1870.] 

Thy will be done ! O heavenly King, 

I bow my head to Thy decree, 
Albeit my soul not yet may wing 

Its upward flight, great God, to ThMl— 

Though I must still on earth abide, 
To toil and groan and snfTer here, 

To seek for peace on sorrow's tide. 
And meet the world's unfeeling Jmt. 
Vol, X. 



When heaven seemed dawning on my view. 
And I rejoiced my race was run, 

Thy righteous hand the bliss withdrew. 
And still I say, " Thy wiU be done I *' 

And though the world can never more 

A world of sunshine be to me. 
Though all my fairy dreams are o'er, 

And Care pursues where'er I flee, — 

Though friends I loved the dearest, beet, 
Were scattered by the storm away. 

And scarce a hand I warmly pr e s s ed 
As fondly presses mine to-day, — 

Yet must I live — must live for those 
Who mourn the shadow on my brow. 

Who feel my hand can soothe their woei. 
Whose fidthfhl hearts I gladden now. 

Yes, I will Uve-live to fulfil 
The noble mission scarce begun, 

And, pressed with grief, to murmur ttill, 
" Ail- Wise, All-Just, Thy wiU be done I " 



HILDA'S LITTLE HOOD. 

[HJalmar ^orth Bojeeen was bom in Noi^ 
way, 1S4S, came to Amerloa in 1809, and became eo- 
editor of a Norwegian newip ap ar In Ohioego. He baa 
oootribnted modi to periodical Utaratore. We aztnei 
the following gam fhmi bit voloma of poems, J(%lli qf 

In sooth I have forgotten, for it is long ago, 
And winters twelve have hid it beneath their 

shrouds of snow ; 
And 'tisn't well, the parson says, o'er bygone 

things to brood. 
But, sure, it was the ttrangeft tale, thia tale of 

mida's hood. 

For Hilda was a merry maid, and wild aa wild 

oonld be. 
Among the parish maidens was none so fldr as 

she; 
Her eyes they shone with wilftil mirth, and like 

a golden flood 
Her sunny hair rolled downward from liflr 

little ioarlet hood. 
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I once was out a-fishing, and, though Btordj 

at the oar, 
My arms were growing weaker, and I was far 

from shore ; 
And angry squalls swept thickly from out the 

lurid skies, 
And every landmark that I knew was hidden 

from mine eyes. 

The gull's shrill shriek above me, the sea's 

strong bass beneath, 
The numbness grew upon me with its chilling 

touch of death, 
And blackness gathered round me; then 

through the night's dark shroud 
A clear young voice came swiftly as an arrow 

cleaves the cloud. 

It was a voice so mellow, so bright and warm 

and round. 
As if a l>eam of sunshine had been melted 

into sound ; 
It fell upon my fVozen nerves, and thawed the 

springs of life ; 
I grasped the oar and strove afresh ; it was a 

bitter strife. 

The breakers roared about me, but the song 

took bolder flight, 
And rose al>ove the darkness like a beacon iu 

the night ; 
And swift I steered and safely, struck shore, 

and by God's roo<l, 
Through gloom and N]>ray I caught the gleam 

of Hilda's scarlet hood. 

The moon athwart the darkness broke a broad 

and misty way, 
The dawn grew red beyond the sea and sent 

abroad the day ; 
And loud I prayed to Qod above to help me, 

if He would, 
For deep into my soul had pierced that gleam 

from Hilda's hood. 

I sought her in the forest, I sought her on the 

strand. 
The pine-trees spread their dusky roof, bleak 

lay the glittering sand. 
Until one Sabbath morning at the parish 

church I strKMl, 
And saw, amid a throng of maids, the little 

scarlet hood. 



Then straight my heart ran riot, and wild 

pulses flew ; 
I strove in vain my flutter and m j blodiaa to 

subdue ; 

" Why, EricI " laughed a rognidi maid, '* yoor 
cheeks are red as blood ; " 

** It is the shine," another cried, " fh»n Hil- 
da's scarlet hood." 

I answered not, for 'tis not sale to bantar with 

a girl; 
The trees, the church, the belfiry danced about 

me in a whirl ; 
I was as dizzy as a moth that flatten round the 

flame; 
I turned about, and twirled m j eap, but eonld 

not speak for shame. 

But that same Sabbath evening, aa I MMUitered 

o'er the beach, 
And cursed that fooliih heart of mine for 

choking up my speech, 
I spied, half wrapped in shadow at the margin 

of the wood, 
The wavy mass of sunshine tliat broke flvn 

Hilda's hood. 

With quickened breath on tiptoe ■oroae the 

sand I stepped ; 
Her face was hidden in her Uip, at tbooi^ abe 

mused or slept ; 
The hood had glided backward o'er tha hair 

that downward rolled, 
Like some large petal of a flower upon a atmai 

of gold. 

'* Fair Hilda," so I whispwed, aa I bended to 
her ear ; 

She started up and smiled at me withoat ear- 
prise or fear. 

" I love you, Hilda," said I ; then in whta|ien 
more subdued : 

*' Love me again, or wear no more that Utile 
scarlet hood." 

" Why, Eric," cried she, laughing, "how een 

you talk so wild ? 
I was confirmed last Easter, half maid and 

half a child, 
But since you are so stubborn — ^no, no ; I never 

could — 
Unless yon guess what* i written ia ay BUlt 

scarlet hood." 
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'* I cannot, fairest Hilda,'' quoth I with mourn- 
ful luian, 

While with my hand I gently, and by the maid 
unseen, 

Snatched from the clustering wayelets the 
brightly flaming thing, 

And saw naught there but stitches small, cross- 
wise meandering. 

" There's nothing in your hood, loTe," I cried 

with heetlless mirth. 
"Well," laughed she, "out of nothing God 

made both heaven and earth ; 
But since the earth to you and me as heritage 

was given, 
I'll only try to make for you a little bit of 

heaven." 



THE NATIVES OF TAHITI. 

[Ouillaume liOUis Fifuier (bom 1819), a dis. 
tinguivhed ohemiiit and acientiflc writer, wm bom at 
Montp(>IIi«'r, France, and educated In bto native town 
under his nitcle, Pierre Oscar Figoier, profe«or in the 
8ch(M)l of rharniary. He has been a constant oontrlb- 
utur to TariuuH si-ientiflc pai*ers, and was fur some time 
ncientiflc editor of La /VeM«, and subsequently of La 
t\anr^. AmongRt his s'^ientiflc works we may mention : 
RrpoMthn H UiMtoir* ilea Frimeipidm Dicommrim seisnl^ 
Jl'pttM modfme$ (18.M -A3). HiMoirt dm M«rvM«n» dam 
len Tempt moiitmft (1869-00;, J> Ltmdtwmim ds la Mori, 
•a la Vie fntura 9tt<m la Scitmet (1872), Lis Baem Hm- 
maintMi (IH71). Most of hto works have been translated 
into Knglinh and other Bnrupean lunKiiaices. From tba 
latter work we extract.] 

Tahiti and the whole f^nmp of the So- 
ciety Islandrt are almost ezdusivelv inhab- 
itc<l by the 8ame branch of the MaUysio- 
Polvnesian race. 

The natives of Tahiti are all, with 
Hcarcely an exception, very fine men. 
Their hmbe are at once vi^ronB and grace- 
ful, the muHcular projections being every- 
where envelo()ed by a thick cellular tissue, 
which rounds awa^ any too prominent de- 
velopment of their frames. Their ooun- 
tonan(^8 are marked by great sweetness, 
and an appesirance of gcxKl nature ; their 
hrads would be of the European tjrpe but 
for the flatness of the nostrils, and tne too 
fnrvMt size of the Hpa ; their hair is black 
:ind thick, and their skin of light copper- 
color an<l very vanning in intensity or hue. 
It is smooth and soft to the tonoh, bat 



emits a strong, heavy smell, attributable, 
in a great measure, to incessant rubbings 
with cocoa-nut oil. Their step wants con- 
fidence, and the:^ become easily fatigued. 
Dwelling on a soil where alimentary prod- 
ucts, once abundantly sown, harvest them- 
selves without labor or efibrt, the Tahitiana 
have preserved soft effeminate manners, 
and a certain childishness in their ideas. 

The seductive attractions of Tahitian 
women have been very charmingly painted 
by Bougainville, Wallis, and (Jook, but 
Ijesson assures us, on the contrary, that 
they are extremely ucly, and that a perjBon 
would hardly find m tne whole island thirty 
passable faces, according to our ideas of 
Deauty. He adds, that after earl^ youth 
all the females become disgustin|^. bj 
reason of a general flabbiness, which is 
all the greater because it usually succeeds 
considerable stoutness. There is room for 
believing that the good looks of the race 
have deteriorated in conseouence of con- 
tagious diseases since the first European 
navigators landed m this island. A yery 
fortunate inheritance is the magnificence 
of it« vegetation and the mildness of its 
temperature. 

Tahitian girls before marriage have full 
legs, small hands, large mouths, flattened 
nostrih), prominent cheek-bones, and flesh v 
hps ; their teeth are of the finest enameU 
and their well-shaped prominent eves* 
shaded by long, fringed lashes, and shel- 
tered hf broad olack eye-brows, beam ?rith 
animation and fire. Too early marriages, 
and suckling, however, very soon destrov 
an^ charms which they may possess. Their 
skin is usually of a light copper-color, but 
some are remarkable for their whiteness^ 
particularly the wives of the chieft. 

Family ties are very strong among the 
Tahitians. They have great love for their 
children, speak to them with gentleness, 
never strike them, and taste notninj[ plea»- 
ingwithout ofiering them some of it 

xhe women manufacture cloth, weave 
mats or straw hats, and take care of the 
house. The men build the huts, hollow 
canoes, plant trees, gather fruits, and cook 
the victuals in under-ground ovens. Es* 
sentially indolent, the Tahitians generally 
go to bed at twilight 

All the members of the family live bud* 
died together in the same room, on mate 
spread upon the ^und ; chieft, alone, 
reposing upon similar textures stietohea 
on frames. The sieBta is also one of theii 
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habits, and they invariably sleep for three 
hours after noon. 

Their ordinary drink is pure water. 
They have an unrestrained fancy for Eu- 
ropean garments, and seek by every im- 
aginable means to get themselves coats, 
hats, silk cravats, and especially shirts. 
But as they do not possess sufBcient of our 
manufactures to dress themselves com- 

gjetely in our style, the^ frequently ex- 
ibit a sort of motley attire. The women 
when within-doors are almost naked ; some 
pieces of cloth, skilfully arranged and half- 
oovering their bosoms, form a kind of 
tunic, while their feet are bare. They 
have a great liking for chaplets of flowers, 
and bright blossoms of the Hibisciu Rosa 
sinensis, or China rose, adorn their fore- 
heads. They pass through the lobe of 
their ears the long tube oi the white and 
perfumed corolla of the gardenia^ and 
protect their faces from the fiery rays of 
the sun with small leaves of the cocoa- 
tree. 

The chief employment of the Tahitians 
is the manufacture of cloth. By very 
simple means they form fabrics from 
vanous barks, with which they clothe 
themselves in a manner as ingenious as it 
is comfortable. The paper-mulberry tree, 
the bread tree, the Ihlnscm tilmceu*^ etc., 
are the plants of which they generally use 
the inner bark. They dye these stuffs 
with the red juice extracted from the 
fruit of a species of fig-tree, or in canary- 
yellow. 

Their garments are not the onlv things 
which these people embellish in brilliant 
colors and ^ath aifferent patterns. They 
have a passionate love for tattooing, but, 
nevertheless, do not bear a single device 
on their faces. The parts on which they 
trace indelible marks are the legs, arms, 
thighs, and breast. Everything leads to 
the conclusion that tattooing, which is for- 
bidden by the missionaries under the se- 
verest penalties, was. and is doubtless 
still, the symbol of eacn individual's func- 
tions, and the emblazonment of the armo- 
rial bearings of families, for its designs 
are always varied. 

The Tahitians of former days constructed 
canoes ornamented with very carefully ex- 
ecuted emblematic carvings, but since iron 
tools have taken the pLice of their imper- 
fect implements, they do not give signs of 
the same pairjs in adorning their work- 
manship. Their ancient weapons are also 



greatly neglected since th^ have aoqiured 
fire-arms. Heretofore, they had loDff 
spears with pointed ends, slings fonnea 
from the husk of the ooooa-nat, basalt 
axes of perfect shape, and files made out 
of the rasp-like skin of a skate-fish. 

They have a passionate love for duicing. 
The instrument they use for beating the 
measure is a dram, the csylinder of which 
consists of a trunk of a tree scooped Teiy 
thin. The dog-skins which constitate the 
drum-head are stretched by ribbons of 
bark. Thev blow with the nose into a 
little reed flute having three holes at its 
open end, and one only at that which is 
furnished with a diaphragm, and produce 
deep, monotonous tones mm it. 

The Tahitians are hospitable, and dis- 
play great civility in guiaiog travellers in 
the middle of the woods, and in their 
mountains. ChristiaDity' has modified 
their habits a little. They attend the 
Protestant churches because they are 
obliged to do so, but they have little re- 
ligion. Among themselves property is 
sacred; that of strangers ib, how e ver, 
eagerly coveted and frequently appio- 
pnated. 



RALPH WALDO EMERSON ON 

BURNS. 

[From the accoimt of the Bonton CelelintloB off ttw 
Burns Centenary, January 26, lRft9, we dta th« mMtfka 
of Mr. Emerwn, as reported fin* the JcMuaato off ttM 

day.] 

Mr. President and GENn^siaDf : — 

I do not know by what untoward ae- 
cident it has chanced, and I forbear to 
inquire, that, in this accomplished cirde. 
it should fall to me, the worst SooUmao 
of all, to receive yonr commands, and at 
the latest hour too, to respond to the seD* 
timent just offered, ana which indeed 
makes the occasion. But I am told thm 
is no appeal, and I must trust to the in* 
spirations of the theme to make a fitneaa 
which does not otherwise exist ^ YeL nr, 
I heartily feel the singular claima of tbe 
occasion. At the first announcement, from 
I know not whence, that the 25th of Jan- 
uary was the hundredth anniversaiy of the 
birth of Robert Bums, a sudden oonaent 
warmed the great English race, in all ita 
kingdoms, colomes, and states, all oyer die 
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world, to keep the festival. We are here 
to hold our parliament with love and poesy, 
as men were wont to do in the Middle 
Ages. Those famous parliaments might 
or might not have hau more stateliness, 
and better singers than we, — though that 
is yet to be known, — but they could not 
have better reason. I can only explain 
this singular unanimity in a race which 
rarelv acts together, but rather after their 
watchword. Each for himself, — ^by the 
fact that Robert Bums, the poet of the 
middle class, represents in the minds of 
men to day that great uprising of the 
middle class a^inst the armed and privi- 
leged minorities, that uprisinf^ which 
worked politically in the Amencan and 
French Kevolutions, and which, not in 
governments so much as in education and 
social order, has changed the face of the 
world. 

In order for this destin}', his birth, 
breeding, and fortunes were low. His 
organic sentiment was absolute indepen- 
dence, and resting as it should on a lire of 
labor. No man existed who could look 
down on him. They that looked into his 
eves saw that they might look down the 
sky as easily. His muse and teaching was 
common -sense, joyful, aggressive, irresis- 
tible. Not liAtimer, not Luther struck 
more telling blows a^inst false theology 
than did this brave smger. The Confes- 
sion of Augsburg, the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the rrench Rights of Man, 
and the MarseiUaUe, are not iuore weighty 
d(x;umcnts in the history of freedom than 
the songs of Bums. His satire has lost 
none of its edge. His musical arrows yet 
sing through the air. He is so substan- 
tially a reforaier that I find his grand, 
plain sense in close chain with the ^eatest 
mast-c^rs, — Raljelais, Shakespeare m com- 
edy, ('crvantAJS, Butler, and Burns. If I 
should add another name, I find it onl}' in 
a living countryman of Bums. 

II e is an exceptional ^nius. The people 
who care nothing for literature and poetry 
cure for Burns. It was indifferent — they 
th( Might who saw him — whether he wrote 
verse or !i(»t : he could have done an>'thing 
vW\ as well. Vet how true a poet he is ! 
And the poet, too, of poor men, of gray 
hodden and the piemse^ coat and the 
blouse. He has given voice to all the ex- 
Hirienees of common life ; ho has en- 
eared the fann -house and cottage, 
pau*hes and i>overty, beans and barley ; 
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ale, the Door man's wine ; hardship ; the 
fear of debt ; the dear society of weans 
and wife, of brothers and sisters, proud 
of each other, knowing so few and finding 
amends for want and obscurity in books 
and thoughts. What a love of nature, 
and, shall I say it? of middle class nature. 
Not like Goethe, in the stars, or like By- 
ron, in the ocean, or Moore, in the luxu- 
rious East, but in the homely landscape 
which the poor see around them,— bleak 
leagues of pasture and stubble, ice and 
sleet and rain and snow-chokea brooks: 
birds, hares, field-mice, thistles and 
heather, which he daily knew. How 
many ** Bonny Doons'* and "John An- 
derson mv jo*s," and **Auld Lang 
Synes," all around the earth have his 
verses been applied to ! And his love- 
sonjors sdll woo and melt the youths and 
maids ; the farm -work, the country holi- 
day, the fishing-cobble, are still his debt- 
ors to-day. 

And as^ he was thus the poet of the 
poor, anxious, cheerful, working human- 
ity, so had he the langua^ of low life. 
He grew up in a rural distnct, speaking a 
patois unintelligible to all but natives, 
and he has made the Lowland Scotch a 
Doric dialect of fame. It is the only ex- 
ample in history of a language made 
classic by the genius of a single man. 
But more than this. He had that secret 
of genius to draw from the bottom of so- 
ciety the strength of its speech, and as- 
tonish the ears of the ponte with these 
artless words, better than art, and filtered 
of all offence through his beauty. It 
seemed odious to Luther that the devil 
should have all the best tunes ; he would 
bring them into the churches ; and Burns 
knew how to take from fairs and gypsies, 
blacksmiths and drovers, the speecF of the 
market and street, and clothe it with 
melody. But I am detaining you too 
long. The memory of Bums, — I am 
afraid heaven and earth have taken tfN> 
good care of it to leave us anything to say. 
The west winds are murmuring it. Oi>en 
the windows behind vou, and nearken for 
the incoming tide, wnat the waves say of 
it. The doves perching always on the 
eaves of the Stone Cha|)el opposite, may 
know something about it. Kvcr>' home 
in broad Scotland keeps his fame bright. 
ThememoryofBnml^— every man's. ever>' 
boy's and girl's head carries snatches of 
his songs, and they sity them by heart, 
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and, what is strangest of all, never learned 
them from a book, but from mouth to 
mouth. The wind whispers them, the 
birds whistle them, the com, barley, and 
bulrushes hoarsely rustle them, nay, the 
music-boxes, at Geneva, are firamed and 
toothed to play them ; the hand-organs 
ut* the Savoyaras in all cities repeat them, 
and the chimes of bells ring tnem in the 
spires. They are the property and the 
solace of mankind. 



LEES FROM THE CUP OF LIFE. 

[Julia "Ward Howe, a dlitingaiBhed anthor and 
poet«Ma, WM bom in New York, 1819. She wrote many 
fine poemi, of which the following is an excellent ex- 
ample.] 

Onoe I was sad and well could weep, 
Now I am wild and I will laugh : 

Pour out for me libations deep, 
The blood of trampled grapes I'll quaff, 

And mock at all who idly mourn. 
And smite the beggar with his staff. 

Oh, let us hold carousal dread 
Over our early pleasures gone I 

Youth is departed, love is dead, 
Oh, woe is me that I was bom ! 

Yet fill the cup, pass round the jest, 
Methinks I could laugh grief to scorn. 

'Tis well to be a thing alone, 

For whom no creature cares or grieves. 
To build on desert sands a throne, 

And spread a couch on wintry leaves, 
Ruthless and hopeless, worn and wise, 

The fool, the imbecile, believes. 

Make me a song whose sturdy rhyme 
Shall bid defiance bold to Woe. 

Thou caitiff wretch, come down to me; 
See, at thy gate my trump I blow. 

And armed with rude indifference. 
To thee my scornful glove I throw ! 

Ah me I unequal, bootlnts fight! 

Ah, cuirass, that betrays my trust! 
Sorrow's stern angel bears a dart 

Fatal to all of mortal dust ; 
He is a spirit, I of clay ; 

He cannot die ; alas, I must ! 
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[Luigi TaBsillo, an ItaUui poe«» 

1610; died 1668.] 



What ceaseless dread a mother's breast alamis. 
Whilst her loved offspring fills another'a anni I 
Fearful of ill, she starts at every noise. 
And hears, or thinks she hears, her ebildreB*b 

cries; 
Whilst, more imperioos growu fkom daf Is 

day. 
The greedy nurse demands increase of pay. 
Vexed to the heart with anger and expense^ 
You hear, nor murmur at, her proud pretenes; 
Compelled to bear the wrong with sea 

mild. 
And soothe the hireling as she soothss 

child. 
But not the dainties of Loeallns' test 
Can gratify the nurse's pampered taste; 
Nor, though yoor babe, in in&nt baaaly 

bright, 
Spring to its mother's arms with fimd ddigfat^ 
Can all its gentle blandishments soAoe 
To compensate the torments that arise 
From her to whom its early yean yon tmsCp 
Intent on spoil, uugrateflil, and aqfiut. 

Were modem truths inadequate to show 
That to your young a sacred debt yoa ows^ 
Not hard the task to lengthen oat my rh ym es 
With sage examples drawn from aneiencvimesL 
Of Rome's twin founders oft the bard has 

sung. 
For whom the haggard wolf fonodk her 

young : 
True emblem she of all the nnnatoral erew 
Who to another give their offspring's doe. 
But say, when, at a Saviour's promised birth. 
With secret gladness throbbed the eonsdons 

earth. 
Whose fostering care his inlknt wants re- 
pressed? 
Who laved his limbs, and hnshed his eares te 

rest? 
She, at whose look the proudest queen might 

hide 
Her gilded state, and mourn her humbled 

pride: 
She all her bosom's sacred stores unloeked. 
His footsteps tended, and his eradls raekadi 
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Or, whilst ^he altar blazed with ritea diTine, 
Amiduous led him to the sacred shrine : 
And, sure, the example will yonr conduct 

guide, 
If true devotion in your hearts preside. 

But whence these sad laments, these moomAil 

sighs. 
That all around in solemn breathings rise? 
The accusing strains, in sounds distinct and 

clear. 
Wake to the sense of guilt your startled ear. 
Hark in dread accents Nature's self complain. 
Her precepts slighted, and her bounties vain t 
See, sacred Pity, bending from her skies, 
Turns from the ungenerous deed her dewy 

eyes I 
Maternal fondness gives her tears to flow 
In all the deeper energy of woe ; 
Whilst Christian Charity, enshrined above, 
Whose name is mercy and whose soul is love. 
Feels the just hatred that your deeds! inspire. 
And where she smiled in kindness burua with 

ire. 
8ee, true Nubility laments his lot. 
Indignant of the foul, degrading blot; 
And Courtesy and Courage o'er him bend, 
And all the virtues that his state attend t 
But whence that cry that steal* upon the 

senne? 
'Tis the low wail of injured innocence ; 
Accents unformed, that yet can speak their 

wrongs 
Ix)nd as the pleadings of a hundred totagues. 
See in dread witness all creation rise. 
The peopled earth, deep seas, and circling 

skies; 
Whilst conscience, with consenting Toice 

within, 
Becomes accomplice and avows the dn I 

DrnmtlnM hffW. BoSOML 



ETERNITY. 

[Daniele Wlilffer wm bom in 1617 and died In 
IMA. Th« flrat Mv«u stMiiM of thl« •triking potm art 
from tha old Catholic Hymn- Book, of Cologne, 1086. 
The rrm«liHler wm added by WUlffer, a dergyman of 

NUreuberg.] 

''LYRA OERMANICA.*' 
Eternity 1 Eternity I 
How long art thou. Eternity . 
And yet to thee Time hastes away, 
Like as a war horse to the firmy, 



Or swiit as couriers homeward go, 
Or ship to port, or shaft from bow. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity t 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou, Eternity t 
For even as on a perfect sphere 
End nor beginning can appear, 
Even so. Eternity, in thee 
Entrance nor Exit can there be. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

A circle infinite art thou, 

Thy centre an Eternal Now, 

Never, we name thy outward bound. 

For never end therein is found. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity ! 

A little bird with fretting beak 

Might wear to naught the loftiest peak* 

Though but each thousand years it caoM^ 

Yet thou wert then, as now, the same. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou. Eternity I 
As long as God is God, so long 
Endure the pains of hell and wrongs 
So long the joys of heaven remain * 
O lasting joy, O lasting pain I 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity ! 

O Man, foil oft thy thoughts should dwell 

Upon the pains of sin and hell, 

And on the glories of the pure. 

That both beyond all time endure. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity! 

How terrible art thou in woe, 

How ikir where joys forever glow ! 

God's goodness sheddeth gladne« beri^ 

His Justice there wakes bitter fear. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity! 

Eternity! Eternity! 
How long art thou. Eternity t 
They who lived poor and naked reel 
With God forever rich and blest. 
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Aod love and prai§e the blgbest good, 
In perfect bliss and gladsome mood. 
Ponder, O Man, £ternity I 

Eternity 1 Eternity I 
How long art thou, Eternity I 
A moment lasts all joy below, 
Whereby man sinks to endless woe^ 
A moment lasts all earthly pain. 
Whereby an endless joy we gain. 
Ponder, O Man, Eternity I 

Eternity I Eternity! 

How long art thou. Eternity ! 

Who ponders oft on thee is wise, 

All fleshly lusts shall he despise, 

The world finds place with him no more; 

The loTe of vain delights is o'er. 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity f 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity 1 

Who marks thee well would say to Qod, 

Here, judge, bum, Kmite me with thy rod, 

Here let me all thy justice bear. 

When time of grace is past, then spare ! 

Ponder, O man, Eternity ! 

Eternity! Eternity! 

How long art thou, Eternity I 

Lo, I, Eternity, warn thee, 

O Man, that oft thou think on me, 

The sinner's punishment and pain. 

To them who love their Qod, rich gain ! 

Ponder, O Man, Eternity ! 



HAEK THE GLAD SOUND. 

[Philip Doddridge, D. D., a wall-known re- 
Ugioiia writer, was born 1702, and died 1761.] 

Hark, the glad sound 1 the Saviour oomes. 

The Saviour promised long; 
Let every heart prepare a throne. 

And every voice a song ! • • • • 

He comes, the prisoners to release, 

In Satan's bondage held ; 
The gates of brass before him burst, 

The iron fetters yield. 

He comes, from thickest films of vice 

To clear the mental ray. 
And on the eyelids of the blind 

To pour celestial day. 



He comes, the broken heart to blod. 

The bleeding soul to core. 
And with the treasures of his grmo& 

To enrich the humble poor. . . . 

Our glad hosannas. Prince of Peaee^ 
Thy welcome shall proelaim. 

And Heaven's eternal arches ring 
With thy beloved name. 



THE PARADISE OF TEAR& 

[Niolaa Mailer, a printer by tnkde, bnn 180A. «| 
Langenao, near Ulm, went, after the 0«raiaB iwota- 
tion of 1848, to New York, where he died Angmt 14lh» 
1875.1 

Beside the River of Tears, with branehea low. 
And bitter leaves, the weeping willows grow ; 
The branches stream like the disheveled hair 
Of women in the sadness of despair. 

Ou rolls the stream with a perpetual sigli ; 
The rocks moan wildly as it passes hj ; 
Hyssop and wormwood border all the "triBit^ 
And not a flower adorns the dreary land. 

Then comes a child, whose fkce is like Iheminp 
And dips the gloomy waters as they mn. 
And waters all the region, and behold 
The ground is bright with blossoms 



Where fkll the tears of love the rose apponn. 
And when the ground is bright with friead- 

ship's tears. 
Forget-me-not, and violets, heavenly blae, 
Spring glittering with the cheeifbl dro|M llkiO 

dew. 

The souls of mourners, all whose team wn 

dried. 
Like swans, oome gently floating down the tide. 
Walk up the golden sands by which It flows, 
And in that Paradise of Tears repose. 

There every heart r^oins its kindred heart; 
There, in a long embrace that none maj part,. 
Fulfilment meets desire, and that lUr shoca 
Beholds its dwellers happy evermore. 

T^rmulmUd If W. G. Bavi 



PALLING STARS. 

[Frledrioh von Ballet, bom April Mh, isu; 
at NdMe, wm from 1829 to 18S8 UesteBABt In «hs 
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■ten army, and died Tebniary 21rt, 1843. Of his prin- 
•ipikl and most popular work, Laiemwangelmm^ the late 
Charlob T. Brooks prepared an Kngliab tranalatton.] 

Oh, know ye not the meaning 
When swiftly earthward flies 

Some silver star, whose beaming 
Refulgent, lit the skies? 

Yon stars, above us shining, 
With light so wondrouH fair, 

Bright wreaths of glory twining 
Ten thousand angels are. 

As Ood to these hath given 
The sleeping world in charge, 

Around the walls of heaven 
With watchful eyes they maroh ; 

And when on earth below them 
Some struggling soul they see, 

With all its wounds wonld show them 
And in humility, 

For heavenly help Is pleading. 

And rest from earthly woe, 
Thou'lt see an angel speeding 

On starry wings below ! 

Upon the mourner's pillow 

Celestial glory beams ; 
He stills the raging billow, 

Ue soothes the heart with dreams ! 

This is the holy meaning 
When swiftly earthward flies 

Some silver star, whose beaming 
Refulgent, lit the skies! 

Dramalatsd bff Ghakuii W. Hubnrk. 



THE FEDERAL CONSTELLATION. 

"As far as I can see, the American Consti- 
tution is the most wonderful work ever stmck 
otr at one time by the brain and parpose of 
man."— Qladotonb. 

''Wc hold these truths to be self- 
ovidcnt, that all men an^ created equal, 
and are endowed by their Creator with 
(•<'rtain inalienable rights, among which 
aro lite, liberty, and the nursuit of hap- 
i»ine.Hs." Round this doctrine of the 
1 )ei'laration of Independence as its central 
sun the constellation of States reyolves. 
The <K|U!ility of the dtixen is decreed b^ 
tlic tiindauierital law. All acts, all insti- 



tutions, are based upon this idea. There 
is not one shred of privilege, hence no 
classes. The Amencan people are a 
unit. Difference of position in the State, 
resulting from birth, would be held to in- 
sult the citizen. One and all they dtand 

Brutus-like and 

" Would brook 

The eternal devil to keep his state 

As easily as a king." 

Government of the people^ fop^ the 
people, and by the people is their political 
creed. The vote of an Emerson or a 
Lincoln weighs no more than that of the 
poorest negro. The President has not a 
privilege which is not the birthright of 
every other citizen. The people are not 
leveued down, but levelledfup to the ftill 
dignity of equal citizenship beyond which 
no man can go. 

The first voice of the people may not 
be always the voice of God. Indeed, 
sometimes it does seem to be veir far 
from it; bit the second voice of the 
people — their sober second thought — 
comes nearest to it of anv tribunal, much 
nearer than the voice of any class, even 
that of the most highly educatea, has 
ever come in any government under the 
sun. Hence there is no voice in all 
America which has the faintest authority 
when the ballot speaks. 

It has often been objected to this 
republican theory of the State that under 
it a dead level of uniformity must exist. 
The informed traveller, who knows life in 
America, can be relied upon to dispel this 
delusion and to certify that nowhere in all 
the world is society more exclusive^ or 
more varied than in republican America. 
Certainly it is far less so in Britain. The 
difference is that while in monarchical 
countries birth and rank t-end to override 
personal characteristics, republican society 
IS necessarily founded upon real character 
and attainment ''Natural selection** 
has freer play. Congenial persons asso- 
ciate with each other, uninfluenced by 
birth or rank since neither exist Nor 
has wealth of itself nearijr so great an in- 
fluence in society in Ameneaasin Britain. 
It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
that it should nave, because it is much 
more easily acquired, and, what is much 
more telling, much more easily lost Tlie 
law of acquisition is indeed as free to act 
in the Republic as in the Monarchy, kit 
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then the law of dispersion is also allowed 
Ml force in the former, where primogeni- 
ture and entail are unknown and the 
transfer of land is easy. There are hut 
three generations in America from shirt 
sleeves to shirt sleeves. Under such con- 
ditions an aristocracy of wealth is im- 
possihle. The ** almighty dollar'* is just 
like the restless pi^ which Paddy could 
not count, because it would not stand still 
long enough in one place to be counted. 
Wealth cannot remain permanently in any 
class if economic laws are allowed free 
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ie Federal constellation is composed 
of thirty-eight stars, the States, and 
eleven nebulae, the Territories, which are 
rapidly crystallizing^ into form. The 
ffaJaxy upon the national flag has grown 
auring the century from thirteen to thirty- 
eight stars, and ''the cry is still they 
come.'* Every decade new stars are 
coming into view, and ere long the entire 
cluster of nebulae will be added to the 
Federal constellation. They are to come 
forth as the new star in Andromeda came 
in the fullness of time. A new State 
sweeps into the Federal constellation every 
now and then like 

"A star new-born, that drops into its place, 
And which, once circling in its placid ronnd, 
Not all the tumiiltof the earth can shake.'' 

The question arises, ''How is it possi- 
ble to govern successfully under one head, 
not this nation, but this great continent 
of nations? " The answer is, " Through 
che federal or home rule system alone is it 
l>os8ible." Each of these thirty-eight 
States is sovereign within its own borders. 
Each has its own constitution, its own 
parliament consisting of House and 
Senate, its own president, courts and 
judges, militia, etc, etc. All the rights 
of a sovereign State belong to it, except 
such as it has expressly delegated in com- 
mon with sister States to the central 
authority, the National Government at 
Washington. ' 

One provision ensures solidity. Should 
a dispute arise between a State and the 
central government as to what powers are 
or are not delegated, the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the nation is final and 
binding upon all. The theory is that all 
their internal affairs are matters for the 
States to deal with and determine, all ex- 



ternal affairs are for the nation : all local 
matters are for the States, ail ^eDeral 
matters for the nation. The divisioD is 
easily made and maintained. The Con- 
stitution defines it in a few daoses by 
statins what the National OoFemiuent 
has charge of. as seen in section eight 
(appendix). Any powers not here ex- 
pressly delegated to the nation remain in 
the States, to be exercised in any manner 
they choose. 

The Supreme Court of the nation 
stands ready to inform States or nations 
of their respective powers. With the 
exception of the cl^m made in the 
interest of the slave-power, that a State 
had the right to secede from the Union. 
no serious question between State and 
nation has ever arisen.^ It is difficult to 
see how anv can arise, since that has been 
definitely decided in the negative. The 
integrity of the nation haying been 
assured,^ all other questions must be of 
trifling import and readily adjustable by 
the Supreme Court, which has i)roclaimea 
the nation to be "an indestructible Union 
of indestructible States. * ' 

The differentiations shown in the laws 
of the various States, which have resulted 
from the perfect freedom or home rule 
accorded tnem in their internal aflfairs, 
prove that the political institutions best 
suited to each community are thereby en- 
sured, since they must necessarily be 
healthful growths of the body politic. 
Genuine outbirths of the people them- 
selves, and therefore certain to receive 
their cordial and unwavering support, 
the number and extent of these differ- 
ences in laws arc surprising. Tlie cus- 
toms and habits of cold, cultured, old 
^Massachusetts find expression in laws not 
best adapted for tropical, agricultural new 
Texas, just as the laws of England would 
be found less desirable for Scotland or 
Ireland than those which have been 
evolved by these communities, and which 
would be still more freely evolved by 
home rule, under their slightly different 
environments. 

These stars, the American States, re- 
volve each upon its own axis, within its 
own orbit, each according to its own 
laws, some faster, some slower, one at one 
angle and one at another, but around the 
central sun at Washington they thread 
the gi'cat national orbit under equal con- 
ditions, and constitute parts of one great 
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•whole. Here, then, we have the perfec- 
tion of federal or home rale in its fullest 
and greatest development The success 
of the American Union proves that the 
freest self-government of the parts pro- 
duces the strongest government of the 
whole. 

Let us proceed to note, in the order of 
their importance, the various branches of 
the National Grovemment We begin, of 
<course, with the 

SUPREME COURT OF THE NATION. 

Bc3^ond and before, and higher than 
House, or Senate, or President, stands 
tills final arbiter, sole umpire, jud^e of 
tt^'lf More than once Lord Salisbury 
has sai(f that he envied his transadantic 
brethren their Supreme Court Speaking 
at Edinburgh on November 23, 1882, he 
said : ''I confess I do not often envy the 
United States, but there is one feature in 
their institutions which appears to me the 
subject of the greatest envy — their mag- 
nificent institution of a Supreme Court 
in the United Statc^, if Parliament passes 
any measure inconsistent with the Consti- 
tution of the country, there exists a 
court which will negative it at once, and 
that gives a stability to the institutions of 
the country which, under the system of 
vague and m^'sterious promises here, we 
look for in vain." He is ri{;ht, and as he 
becomes more conversant with the results 
of political institutions founded upon the 
tviuality of the citizen, as I trust he may 
<io, he will, in my opinion, find reason to 
vnvy many other or these more highly 
xievelopcd an<l in reality deeply conserva- 
tive institutions, as much as that which 
now excites his admiration. The powers 
•f>f the Supreme Court seem at first sight 
almost t(H) vast to intrust to any small 
body of men ; but it is to be noted that 
these )>owcrs are limited by the fact that 
it can neither make nor execute laws, nor 
originate anything. It only decides dis- 
putes as to existing laws, should such be 
properly brought before it, and its judg- 
ments arc in all cases confined rigorously 
to the points submitted. It cannot inter- 
fere bi'fort'hand with any act of the 
fovcrnniont, nor with any act of the 
*rosi<lent, but can decide only whether 
such acts (»r onlers are or are not constitu- 
tional, and the reasons for such decision 
must Ik.' publicly stated. Thus limited, 
its decision is final. Unless and until 



decided to be unconstitutional all acts 
of Congress or of the President are valid. 

As mav be inferred, the mere knowl- 
edge on the part of legislative bodies that 
their acts are subject to the decision of 
the Supreme Court, keeps them strictly 
within constitutional bounds. There is 
no use, even were there the disposition, 
to enact any law which is not reasonably 
certain to be sustained. Therefore the 
regulative power of the court upon great 
questions remains practically in abeyance. 
The power is there, which is all that is re- 
quired. The questions bearing upon 
State relations, which it is called upon to 
decide, are few, and generally of minor 
im^rtance. As, however, all causes 
which involve considerable sums between 
citizens of difierent States can be appealed 
to this court, it is kept busily engaged 
upon matters of large pecuniary interest, 
but of no political consequence. 

The court consists of nine judges, who 
hold office during life, subject, however, 
to impeachment by Congress for mis- 
behavior or removal for inapility to serve. 
Vacancies are filled bv nominations made 
by the President to the Senate for confir- 
mation, no appointment being complete 
until confirmed by the Senate. The 
salary of the judges is $!(),(KH) (£2,000) 
per annum, and the Chief Justice receives 
$500 (£100) more. They can retire at 
seventy vears of age upon full pay during 
life. ^ What pittances! I hear my mon- 
archical friends exclaim. Perhaps so. 
but does any court in the world command 
greater respect than this Supreme Court ? 
Are abler, purer lawyers, men clearer in 
their great office, to be found elsewhere ? 
Certainly not Even my Lord Salisbury 
re^ts that there is not such a tribunal iu 
Britain. When I see the quiet dignity 
of the Sunreme Court Judges in Wash- 
ington, their plain living, free from 
viilw ostentation, their modest but re- 
fined homes, and think how fiu* beyond 
pecuniary considerations their aspirations 
are, how foreign to their elevated natures 
are the coarser phases of position in 
modem societv, I cannot but conclude 
that it would be most unfortunate if the 
emoluments of their jxwitions should ever 
be made so great as m themselves to con- 
stitute a temptation, as they are in Britain 
The American judge in the Supreme 
Court has no compeer. The pomp and 
parade which surround tho entnuice of a 
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judge in Britain, the sordid pecuniary 
prize which he has secured by the appoint- 
ment, his gilt coach, and all the tinsel of 
feudalistic times which is allowed still to 
survive under the idea that it adds to his 
dignitv, but which borders upon the 
ridiculous in these days of general refine- 
mentr— all this tinsel would seem most 
unfitting to the republican judge, detract- 
ing, not adding to, the inherent dignity of 
his great position. 

The Supreme Court sits in Washing- 
ton ; but each of the nine judges visits 
for a part of the year one of the nine cir- 
cuits into which the country is divided, 
and assists the circuit judges. The cir- 
cuits arc again divided into districts, each 
of which nas its own court and Judge. 
These are all national courts, the judges 
of which are approved by the Senate upon 
the nomination of the President, and hold 
office during life or good behavior. Tlie 
whole forms the national judiciary, to 
which every citizen has the right of appeal 
in any cause involving the citizens or 
corporations of another State. We come 
next to the 

LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT. 

This consists of two Houses, a House 
of Representatives and a Senate, which 
meet at Washington twice a vear upon 
fixed dates, Marcli and DeceniTbcr. The 
Uouse is composed of three hundred and 
twenty-five Representatives. Everj* State 
sends members in exact proportion to its 
population as shown by each decadal cen- 
sus. The number of members is not 
regularly increased. The numl)or of 
population to each Representative is 
raised ; thus in 1 870 every one hundred 
and thirty-eight thousand inhabitants re- 
turned a member ; in 18S0 itre<pured one 
hundred and fifty-four thousand. After 
a census is taken the population is divided 
by number of members, the quota required 
to return a member being thus ascer- 
tained. Each State is then informed of 
the number due to it, and aminges itH 
electoral districts accordingly. Thus 
everj' ten years electoral i>ower is fairly, 
bei^ause equally, adjusted to the satisfac- 
tion of all. By 80 simple an automatic 
device tho question of representation is 
removed from politics, and settled forever 
upon the rf)ck of fair and e<|ual represen- 
tation. It never can be s<;ttled in a free 



State until equal electoral districts 
reached. Educated man demands equal- 
ity, nor can he rest until he has obtained 
it. This secured, he becomes quiet and 
contented. Representatives hold office 
for two years, tneir term expiring with 
each Congress on the fourth of March of 
every second vear. As^ members are 
always eligible 'for re-election, and as the 
practice is to return men of ability from 
term to term, the new House is always 
under the guidance of experienced legisla- 
tors. Members are paid $5,000 (£1,001)) 
per vear and travelling expenses. 

The power of the i)urse is as tenaciously 
held by the House in Washington as in 
Jjondon ; all money bills originate in it by 
express provision of the Constitution. 
Alike in this, the two Houses present an 
entirely different appearance ; on entering 
the House at Washington the visitor is 
struck by the contrast Instead of the 
uncomfortable benches at Westminster 
and the lack of all facilities for reading or 
writing, the newer House presents its 
members all sitting in good easy chairs, at 
separate desks, like so many g<K>d hoys^ at 
scnool ; they are busily at work with 
their correspondence, or consulting books 
of reference. Pages answer their call. 
They attend to their le^slative dutien 
when fresh during the aay. When a 
division is called^ instead ^ of wasting 
twenty mirmtes, and renuiring eveo' 
member to get up and walk past tellers. 
the business is done in a few minutes 
without disturbance; the clerk calls the 
roll of names alphabetically, and each 
in ember nods or snakes his head, or call 
out ** aye " or ** no." A record is kept, 
and result announced, and business pro- 
ceeds, llow simple ! BusinesH is not 
often obstructed m the House. ^ When 
an orator exhausts its patience he is made 
to sit down by the call for the question. 
and unless he gets a majority in favor of 
hearing him further, he is ruled out Yet 
neither party complains that this rule has 
worked serious injury ; no party seeks to 
change it. It has not prevented full dis- 
cussion, and it has enaoled the House to 
transact business properly. 

Next in order lollows that one Ameri- 
can institution which has received the 
unqualified approval of every man who 
has given an opinion upon the subject. 1 
: never heard even a British Tory utter tL 
word in its disparagement. T cannot im- 
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agine what a man could say except in 
praise of the 

UNITED STATES SENATE. 

Proud, indeed, may the man be who 
can style himself ** Senator." To this 
august body each of the States sends two 
members, six years being the term of 
office. These are elected by the legisla- 
tures of the States, and henoe reflect the 
popular desire. Senators are, of course, 
the adherents of one or other poHtical 
party, as it obtains sway in the various 
States. As the terms of service are so 
arranged that only one-third of the 
♦Senators retire, unless re-elected, every 
two years, the tendencv is for the Senate 
to respond somewhat less promptly than 
the Jjower House to the changes of public 
opinion. 

The Senate has large powers ; all laws 
must be passed by it as well as by the House. 
No treaty with a foreign power is valid 
without its approval by a two-third vote ; 
all ambassauors and agents to foreign 
powers must be approved by it Much 
tuis been said about the patronage of the 
President * but he cannot appoint a post- 
master unless the nominee is passed upon 
and confirmed by this august tribunal. 
It has been said by more than one political 
writer that the American Senate is the 
ideal sc(m >iitl chamber of the world. Some 
u.ssert that it is the only second chamber 
which i)oss4'ssi's real power and is per- 
manently fixed in the hearts of the masses. 
It is certainly' regarded in America as a 
H'ut promotion to be elevated from the 
louses t4) the Senate, and it is none the 
k\ss cert^iin that the entire nation regards 
the Senate with pride and affection. All 
officials in America being paid, the salary 
of a Senator is the same as that of a 
Uonresontative, $5,000 (£1,000) per year 
and travelling expenses. 

lx)rd Salisbury will be envying this 
.\incrican institution as well as the 
Supreme Court ere long, mark you, for 
Ills own second chamber gives unmistak- 
:i!)le evidence of decay, and in good time 
lu' may even come to see that an elected 
IVosidont is preferable to a hereditary 
ruler. We cannot despair of his reaching 
liually to the full measure of the political 
equality of the citizen, since he begins so 
well with the chief American institution, 
the Supreme Court 
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Here is indeed a lucky hit Since these 
words were written a member of Parlia- 
ment sends me confirmation of this 
prophecy. This hopeful student of re- 

Eublican institutions, my Lord Salisbury, 
as said in a recent speech : 
^'The Americans, as you know, have a 
Senate. I wish we could institute it in 
this countrv. Marvellous in efficiency and 
strength! 

So. another American institution en- 
vied I Truly this former Saturday 
Reviewer is a more promising pupil than 
Mr. Gladstone himself, and almost equal 
to Lord Rosebery. Nothing easier, my 
lord, than to get a copy of the American 
Senate. The secret of its marvellous 
strength and efficiency is an open one. 
You Know it well. The Senate springs 
from and rests upon the suffrages of the 
people. There is not a trace of nereditary 
poison in its veins to steal away its power. 
In an elective assembly such as this, a 
man of real power like Lord Salisbury 
would be twice the man he is when leaa- 
ing a set of hereditary accidents. 

Having already obtained Lord Salis- 
bury's endorsement of the Supreme Court 
and the Senate, I am encouraged to go a 
step further and commend for his ap- 
proval the institution he should next 
endorse, a Parliament of duly paid mem- 
bers elected by equal electorsu districts 
for a fixed term of two years. Until this 
is secured the government of Britain must 
remain exposed to every passing gust of 
popular emotion, and hence exercise no 
steadjring effect in periods of excitement 
A British ministry does not govern, but 
bows to the clamor it shouM withstand. 
And upon my British readers let me once 
more impress the truth that jn all the 
elements of true conservatism, in all that 
goes to make up a strong government, a 
power competent to maintain justice and 
to defeat attacks upon the rights or prop- 
erty of others, and when necessary, to 
keep the ship of state with its head 
against the wildest hurricane, the Ameri- 
can system, as I must compliment Lord 
Salisbury upon being one of the first 
European statesmen to discover, is in- 
finitely beyond the monarchical. The 
man who knows both well, and has 
property in both lands, may be trusted to 
tell his inquirers that nis republioan title 
((ives him much the less uneasiness. This 
IS further demonstiatod by the highest 
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place being accorded by the world to the 
American national debt. 

WAR AND TREATY-MAKING POWER. 

In two vital respects the powers of the 
executives of the old and new English 
lands differ. First, no treaty with a 
ibrcign power is binding until ratijGed by 
the Senate. Indeed, as we have seen, no 
Minister can be appointed to a foreign 
power until approved by this chamber. 
This vote of the Senate has several times 
kept the administration from entering 
into injudicious arrangements. Even 
General Grant and his cabinet committed 
themselves to the acquisition of San 
Domingo. Recently the late administra- 
tion was led into a very questionable 
treaty with Spain. The temptation for a 
few men, ana especially for one man, to 
characterize his administration by some 
brilliant stroke calculated to dazzle the 
populace at the moment, or to appeal to 
the national vanity, is a source of real 
danger in all popular goveniments. Not 
what is permanently valuable, but what is 
presently telling, is apt to be considered. 
Against this danger, for which the 
monarchical system has no provision what- 
ever, the republican opposes the cool, 
deliberate decision of an ini personal 
judge, the Senate. No man's ** glory" 
18 brightened or dimmed by the decision. 
What is for the lasting good of the nation 
is thought of— not wluit will bring tem- 
porary iK)pularity to a cabinet or save a 
ministry. It must surely be a prejudiced 
mind which does not feel that the ad- 
vantage is here upon the side of the 
younger land. 

The second vital difference is even of 
deeper import than that just recited. In 
the Republic, war can be declared only by 
the two Houses of Congress, approved by 
the President. Before the sword can be 
drawn both branches of the legislature 
must be wrought up to the pitch of this 
extreme and momentous act. The 
House, the Senate, and the Executive in 
the person of the President, must consider, 
discuss, and decide the question under 
surn)undings of the deepest solemnity, 
and with the nation — the world — iinxiously 
looking on. Kverj' Representative of the 
people, and ever}* Senator, may speak in 
nis place and record his vote for or 
against. Public attention is thus fixed 
and concentrated upon the crisis, and 



public discnssion enlightens the people. 
Time, precious time, which ever cools the 
passions of men and works for peace, i» 
thus gained, and eveiy official, eyery 
member of the legislature, publicly as- 
sumes the fearful responsibility of engag- 
inj^ in the slaughter of his fellow men. 
Itever war be proclaimed by the Kepub- 
lic, which God forbid, since all her pathH 
are peace, it will not be the act oi one 
branch or another of the ffovernment, hut 
the solemn pubUc act of all, legislative and 
executive. Contrast this with monarchical 
countries, in which a few excited partisans. 
sometimes only one or two real actors, 
who sit in a close cabinet chamber, commit 
the people to criminal wai^-sometlmes to 
prolong their own tenure of office, or to 
promote some party end 

My American readers ma^ not beawar» 
of the fact that, while in Bntain an act of 
Parliament is necessary before works far a 
supply of water or a mile of railway can 
be constructed, six or seven men cut 
plunge the nation into war, or, what ia 
perhaps equally disastrous, commit it to 
entangling alliances without consulting 
Parliament at all. This is the most per- 
nicious, palpable effect flowing irom the 
monarchical theory, for these men do thiii 
in ''the king's name,** who is in theoiy 
still a real monarch, although in reality 
only a convenient puppet, to be used by 
the cabinet at pleasure to suit their own 
ends. Next to the sapping of the roota 
of true manhood in the masses, by decree- 
injB; their inferiority to other men at Urth, 
this is the most potent evil which eziats 
to-day in the British Constitution, and it 
is chargeable solely to the monarchical 
system. It does not rank with the first 
evil, however, being mainl^r material, 
while the other is of the spirit, iiyuiy to 
which is the gravest misfortune which caD 
befall a nation. But this vital tmth nof 
one of the so-called ** practical*' statee- 
men of Britain sees or will conrider, or. 
I>erhap8 what is nearer the truth, wiU 
venture to tell. Not one of them, appar*- 
ently, has a soul above cheap com, which 
is worshipped as the highest good. In- 
dignities to the spirit of the maasea, hy 
which manhood is impaired, they seem to 
argue, may safely pass unnoted, so long aa 
their bodies are fed. And yet better, far 
better, for a nation that its food for the 
body should be dear, and equal citisenahip 
be the birthright of the soul ' ' We have 
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many evils to remedy in our uolitical 
ciystem a million times greater tuan the 
Monarchy/' once said to me a prominent 
statesman and possible prime mmister. I 
looked pitifully upon him, his eyes 
blinded with the dust of conflict and nis 
mind so absorbed with trifling party re- 
sults that he could neither think nor see 
an inch bcibre his face, much less study 
ciiusc and effect. Could he do so, surely 
he would realize the truth that in the 
royal family, as in a nest, lie the origin of 
all the political evils which afflict his 
native land and which he deplores ; all 
that this able, earnest, patriotic man is 
labor! II ;j: to remove is only the legitimate 
spawn of this one royal family institution, 
and is ncviT to be met with except where 
a royal family exists to breed it. Resolve 
that the head of the State shall be elected 
at intervals and thus found government 
unoii the true idea — the politiod equaHty 
ot the citizen— and all the political wrongs 
of the few against the many fall as if by 
magic. Were I in public life in Britain 
I should be ashamed to waste my energies 
against the House of Lords, Church and 
iStute, primogeniture and entail, and all 
the other branches of monstrous systom ; 
1 should strike boldly at the royal family, 
the root of the upas tree from which 
spring all these wrongs. 

Surely the Democracies of Europe 
have no question to consider more vitally 
important than the war power. How many 
useless wars in the past would have been 
avoided had the republican method pre- 
vailed ! How man^ in the future would 
be prevented by its prompt adoption! 
The niiLsses are ever more pacific than their 
rulers, ever more kindly disposed to those 
of their clay in other nations, than the 
nilers are to theirs. The people do not 
shun' the jealousies of their rulers. If the 
war|>owerlayin the hands of the represent- 
atives ot the people in Kurope, as it does 
in America, tnert; would be fewer wars. 

Th(.' position of the Republic upon this 
question of war is still further advanced 
by tlie fact that lx>th political parties, by 
spt^'iul chuLsoM in their declaration of 
principles, have pronounced in favor of 
peaeeful arbitration of international differ- 
ences. Thus, before America can have 
FtHHuirse to arms, no matter what party 
be in power, her adversary inust first be 
offered arbitration and decline it. We 
envy not the nation which shooks the 



moral sense of mankind by refusing this 
olive branch of peace when presented. 

Of all the aesirable political changes 
which it seems to me possible for tnis 
generation to effect, I consider it by ^r 
the most important for the welfare of the 
race that every civilized nation should be 
pledged, as the Repubhc is, to offer peace- 
ful arbitration to its opponent before the 
senseless, inhuman work of human 
slaughter begins ; and for all the just and 
good measures by which the Republic 
has won my love, next to that by which 
she has made me her own citizen, and 
hence the peer of any man, kaiser, pope, 
or kin^, thus effacing from my brow the 
insult inflicted upon me by my native 
land at birth, whicn deemed me unworthy 
the privileges accorded to others — next to 
that, for wnich I will fight for her, if need 
be die for her, and must adore her forever 
~I thank the Republic for her position 
in regard to international murder, which 
still passes by the name of war. 

THE EXBCIJnVE POWER. THE PRESIDENT. 

The executive power is lodged in a 
President, who for four years, the term of 
his officers the most powerfiil ruler in the 
worid. He is not only first civil magis- 
trate, but he is commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy,^ and^ of all the militjury 
forces of the nation, including the miUtia 
of the States whenever called upon bj 
him. More soldiers would respond to hw 
call than to that of any other ruler in the 
world. The number of men who in case 
of war might be enrolled in the militia ap- 
proaches seven millions, alniost evei^ 
able man of whom would consider it his 
duty to shoulder his musket and march at 
the word of his commander-in-chief, the 
President. What are French, or Ger- 
man, or Russian hosts compared to this 
of the Democracy ? Even man for man, 
as soldiers, they would not compare with 
the educated Republican. But this ^[reat 
army costs the States but little ; it is 
always engaged in the pursuits of peace, 
and only to oe called upon should emer- 
gency arise.^ The President's control over 
the forces is not merely nominal ; it is 
real. When the most popular general in 
the arm.v, during the Civil War, had 
fought his way to victory, and had the 
enemy at his feet, it was feared that un- 
satisfactory terms for his surrender might 
be made. The following telegram was 
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therefore sent, which, though bearing the 
signature of the Secretary of War, was 
written without blot or erasure by Presi- 
dent Lincoln himself I have seen the 
telegram : 

" Washington, March 3, 1866, 12 p. At. 
** Likutknant-Genkral Grant : 

"The Presideut directs me to say to you 
that he wishes you to have no conference with 
General Lee, unless it be for the capitulatiou 
of General Lee's army, or on some other 
minor or purely military matter. He in- 
structs me to say that you are not to decide, 
discuss, or confer upon any political question. 
Such questions the President holds in his own 
hands, and will submit them to no military 
conferences or conventions. Meanwhile you 
are to press to the utmost your military ad- 
vantages. Edwin M. Stanton, 

" Secretary of War** 

The General, of course, obeyed. Only 
a few days later General Sherman, just 
fresh from his *' March to the Sea," en- 
tered into a convention with General 
Johnston which had nolitical bearings. 
A telegram was promptly sent to General 
Grant instnicting him to cancel General 
Sherman's agreement, and this was done. 
Suppose, if any one can suppose so 
lamentable an abdication of duty, that in 
a weak moment the American Govern- 
ment had sent a Gordon to arrange terms 
of peace, and that he disobeyed his in- 
.stnictions or had presumed to declare war 
upon his own account! In the Presi- 
dent's opinion a simple order Hke the fore- 
foing would scarcely have met the case, 
le would have had the insubordinate ar- 
rested, court-martialled, c*ashiered, and 
probably shot — no, not shot, but con- 
signed for life to some lunatic asylum, 
l^resident Lincoln could have court-mar- 
tialled General Grant, or General Grant 
when I^esident could have court-mar- 
tialled General Sherman, or either Presi- 
dent dismissed either general when at the 
height of that general's power, or 
arrer^ted him, as Kichelieu did his con- 
^«piring general, *^at the head of his 
legions,* without raising a murmur of 
popular dissent The people would have 
reserved their judgment till the next 
election, and probably have enthusiasti- 
cally approved, as indeed the British will 
approve if they ever see it — such a display 



of masterful power over all othen hf 
their elected Cnief of the State. 

No soldier has ever dreamed of ques- 
tioning the supreme authority of the 
President, nor has the nation ever shown 
the slightest jealousyof its exercise. Why 
should it, since the President is not above 
its reach, but is only its own duly ap- 
pointed argent for a specified term ; when 
that expires he transfers his powers to 
his successor and seeks again the lanks 
of private citizenship. One retuips to 
Congress as the representative of hb dis- 
trict, another resumes the practice of law, 
a third becomes a fanner. Neither 
sinecure, place, nor penuon is bestowed 
upon an ex-President ^ He bas been 
supremel;^ honored by his fellow-dtisensL 
He has in turn done his duty. The 
obligation is upon his side, and be remuns 
profoundly grateful for the distinction 
conferred upon him. The State owes 
officials little ; they owe the State much. 
Such is the Ilepublican idea. 

The salary of^the President is now $50,- 
000 per annum (£10,000). An official 
residence is provided for him at Washing- 
ton, and a country house within a few 
miles of that city. At stated times for 
some hours each week the Presideut re- 
ceives such respectfully dressed and well- 
ordered people as choose to call upon bim. 
Being the servant of the people in a 
country where all citizens are equal, the 
humblest has the same right to osll upon 
him and shake his hand as the most dis- 
tinguished, he being as much Uie servant 
of the one as of the other. By many 
such significant customs the powerfid 
President is reminded of what it would 
indeed be impossible for any one in the 
land to forget, that the sovereignty of the 
Republic resides not in the servants of the 
State but in the citizen, in eveiy one of 
whom rests an equal share of it I^ 
feelings and desires of the citizen it there- 
fore behooves all officials to consider. 

The President selects of his own will 
and without interference the members of 
his Cabinet, as the Bridsh Prime Minister 
does. They are removable at pleaanre. 
The President beinj; lus own prime minis- 
ter, the Cabinet officers are or equal rank. 
One difference between Uie two countries 
in regard to the Cabinet is that, while the 
British Cabinet sit in one or the other 
House and communicate orally with it^ 
in ^Vmerica the members of the Cabinet 
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do not appear in i)er8on before the Igffis- 
lature, but report to it in writing. Tnis 
is, however, simply a matter of con- 
venience - there is nothing but custom to 
prevent them from appearing and making 
their statements in person, althoogh they 
oould not take any part in the proceedings 
of the legislature. At first the President 
appeared and addressed Congress at the 
beginning of each session, but the plan of 
placing before it a written message as 
often as deemed necessaiy has been 
preferred. The people would not favor 
a change to the Sritish practice, for the 
separation of the executive and legislative 
departments is held to be of much im- 
portance. Either House can call at all 
times upon the President for information 
upon any question connected with affairs, 
but as the call has to meet the approval 
of the House, the government is freed 
from the petty annoyances which it is in 
the power of any ir^udicious member to 
inflict under the British system of nightly 
questioning. The President, in like 
manner, has free access to Congress, and, 
indeed, it is his duty to report to it irom 
time to time upon all matters of which, 
in his oninion, Congress should be advised. 
He is also invited to recommend measures 
for ite accc()tance. 

The President represents the nation in 
it8 relations with foreign countries, and 
receives all ambassadors. It is he alone 
who has the power to pardon offences 
against the laws of the United States. 
He also has a veto power over the acts of 
Congress, which, however, is invalid 
should the measure vetoed be passed 
affain by a two-thirds vote in both 
Houses. He is eligible for re-election, 
and several have been elected for two 
terms, or eight vears in all, as Washing- 
ton was, but he having declined re- 
election for a third term lest the office 
should seem too permanent, it has be- 
come the custom not to elect beyond two 
terms. 

The Americans have indeed showii 
wonderful sagacity in the selection of their 
Presi<lent«. Considered as a body, it 
would l)c impossible to equal them in 
character, abinty, education, or manners, 
by any body of men ever bom, appointed, 
or elected to any other station. They 
furnish a striking contrast to the occupants 
or heirs of thrones in every particular. 
When Britain was disgraced Dy its George 
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m. . the Republic had Washington * and 
until Queen V ictoria ascended the tnrone 
the comparison had certainly always been 
in favor of the Republic. 

It is the fashion in all things to praise 
the past and claim that ^^ there were 
giants in those days,"^ but it is neverthe- 
less true, in my opinion, that the Presi- 
dents of the Republic in our own times 
have been worthy successors even to 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson of the 
past Grant has a firm place in hi8tor>' 
among men possessed of great ability. 
Garfield's career irom a^ poor school 
teacher to the Presidency is exceedingly 
difficult to paraUel, while the political 
genius of Lincoln has never been sur- 
passed. It is always well to remember 
that there are giants in our own days too. 

The election of the President and Vice- 
President is not by a direct vote of the 
people but by a vote of the States in aa 
electoral assembly in which each State 
has as man^ votes as it has Senators and 
Representatives in Cong^ress, that is, in 
proportion to its population. It has been 
claimed as an advantage of the Monarchy 
that, having a permanent head of the 
State, the excitement and expense of a 
general election every four years is avoided. 
But. it may be answered, the hereditary- 
head of Bntain is not a political head at 
all. An automaton would do just as well, 
for it could certainly^ be used as a model 
to set the fashions in clothes, and prob- 
ably could be made to lay foundation- 
stones, or open fancy bazaars with little 
less careful coaching and attention than it 
is generally necessary to bestow upon the 
live figurehead ; besides it would be much 
less expensive. The real ruler of Britain 
is elected just as often as a President of 
the RepuUio is, for it is a curious fact 
that Parliaments last an average of four 
years, which is the Presidential term. 
Even as I now write, the appeal is being 
made to the British people, Gladstone or 
Salisbury, as clearly as in the late Presi- 
dential election it was Cleveland or Blaine. 
It is a fiction, therefore, that the Mon- 
archy has any advantage, if it would be an 
advantage, which I dispute, over the 
Republic in this respect, for tney are situ- 
ated precisely alike ; tney each elect a 
ruler every four yeais. The excitement 
and expense of a general election is far 
greater in the Monarchy than in the 
Republic, and in both equally the head is 
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elected. Besides this, Members of Con- 
gress are elected b^ the States along with 
tne Presidential ticket, inst as Members 
of Parliament are elected when Gladstone 
or Salisbury is chosen. So that in one 
sense the election of the President costs 
nothing whatever, as State elections have 
to be held whether a President is to be 
elected or not, and voting for the electoral 
ticket when voting for Representatives in- 
volves no additional expense. Of course, 
more monev^ is spent in Presidential 
years, but this is tne personal contribu- 
tion of zealous partisans and not a charge 
upon the State. It will surprise Britons 
to know that no sums comparable to what 
they spend on political contests are ever 
spent by the Americans. The total sum 
expended hj the national committees of 
all the parties, even in the last excitine 
Presidential contests, did not exceea 
$600,000 (£120,000). 

The republican election, moreover, is 
conducted with far less riot and disturb- 
ance than unfortunately characterizes the 
appeal to the electorate in older Kngland. 
An American is surprised and shocked at 
the rowdyism often shown at public meet- 
ings in Britain. He is accustomed to 
have both sides granted a respectful hear- 
ing.^ I have never seen any public meet- 
ing in America broken up by gangs of the 
opposite side, nor a public man denied a 
hearing. In this respect the example of 
the vounger political community might 
well DC followed by the elder. When the 
people of Britain, however, obtain their 
nill political rights, there will be less ex- 
citing questions to discuss than those 
which now press for solution, and political 
gathering will then be more peaceably 
conducted. It must not be forgotten 
that when a vital issue like slavery was 
under discussion in America the right of 
free speech was often violently assailed, 
as it still is in Britain. 

When the surroundings of the Presi- 
dent and the royal ruler are contrasted, 
republican simplicity stands out in strong 
relief The President walks about as an 
ordinary citizen, wholly unattended, and 
travels, as a rule, upon ordinary trains ; 
arrives in New York and registere at a 
hotel without previous announcement 
Beyond a brief mention of the fact in the 
next morning's papers nothing is pub- 
lished about him. As I write he has 
gone to Buffalo, the city of his former 



residence, in order to cast bis vote at the 
election for Governor of the State of New 
York. It will weigh just as much as and 
no more than that or the mechanios or 
laborers whom he will find surrounding 
the polling-bootL Although^ go where he 
may, he will be met with quiet evidences 
of universal and sincere deference as 
President, there will be no parade, no 
cheers. The equipages of the Pretddent 
in Washington have frequently been so 
common as not to rank with those of the 
wealthv residents, and never in any in- 
stance nave they been the richest or nest. 
All the Presidents have been poor men. 
I have known three of them so well as to 
state, of my own knowledge, that they 
left office without means enough upon 
which to live^ respectably. Of eveijr 
American President it may be stud as it 
was said of Pitt : ' ^ Dispensing for years 
the favors of the State, ne lived without 
ostentation and died poor." They have 
all left office poor and pure. 

One turns from the dignified, simple 
life of the republican ruler to tiiat of the 
nominal head of Britain, feeling that there 
he meets a coarser and less finely developed 
civilization . The parade and vulgar osten- 
tation which surrounds at every turn the 
nominal ruler of the parent land is indeed 
in striking contrast The cost to the 
State is as ten thousand to six hundred 
thousand pounds. ^ The entire fiunUy, 
mother ana his '^sisters and his cousins 
and his aunts," are supported, and bands 
of retainers who are supposed to digmfy 
the throne. The state processions strike 
an American as grotesque masquerades^ 
and the official coaches in which royalty 
moves about provoke the inquiry, ^^ What 
circus has come to town?" One in- 
stinctively looks inside for the down. 
This much for the crowned king. But 
the contrast is not all in favor of the 
Republic, for when the real ruler, the un- 
crowned king of Britain, is compared with 
his fellow-ruler here, than the palm for 
true dignity cannot be awarded to America. 
Nothing can exceed the simplidtjr of the 
surroundings of the prime minister of 
that great empire. Uis salary is only 
one-half that of the President His 
official residence is a shabby, dingy, old 
brick house, instead of *the noble Execu- 
tive Mansion standing in its own pank^ at 
Washington ; it is simply No. 10 Downing 
Street, and is as shaboily furnished as a 
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New York boanllng-liouse. Mr. Olad- 
aUme lives and Mr. Disraeli lived as sen- 
sibly as our Presidents, and set just as 
liealthful an exani pie, which, however, 
taunts for little in Britain, since the 
Prime Minister is not, like the President, 
the first personage in society. Indeed, 
when the Liberal Party is in power the 
Prime Minister can scarcely he said, in 
one sense, to be in society at all. He is 
proscribea^ and has no influence upon 
It. But his day approaches ; the Democ- 
racy will soon require that the man who 
has the people of England at his back 
.sliall no longer tolerate a king before his 
face. Wherever he appears in Britain, 
as in America, he will take precedence. 
''He shall stand before kinss." The 
children of the Prince of Wales (the 
Prince himself, if he be unwise), and the 
children of all of the present dukes and 
lords of the empire are no longer to 
follow in the train of the pretender out in 
that of the only real, the elected king. 
It is so in the Republic, and what is here 
is to be yonder. What America does to- 
day, Britain reaches in the next genera- 
tion. We must reverse the old proverb, 
''as the old cock crows the voung one 
learns ; ' ' now-a-davs, it is the younff 
<*o<*k which leads the crowing. The ola 
<>nv> does the learning. Room, then, and 
first place for the elected monarch of 
^rViumphant Democracy in Britain ! 

We have now passed in review the 
three branches of government, judicial, 
lei^islative, and executive, for which the 
(.\>fi8titution provides. The ease with 
which this instrument has not only done 
the work over the country for which it 
was originally designed, but with which it 
ha.s witnout repeated change quietly en- 
veloped in its operation a combinadon of 
forty-nine different political communities, 
<H^.rupying an area or three million sqmare 
luilos, ana comprising most of the Eng- 
lish sfK^Aking race — this is not to be 
Hpoken of without wonder. With one 
exception — the dispute as to the rij;ht of 
a State to withdraw from the Union — a 
serious difficulty has never arisen. It 
seems as if there could be no limit to its 
powers of absorption. The whole worid 
<M»uld to-day come into the American 
Tnion as e<iual States, and develop peaoe- 
tully, each afler its own fashion, no man 
l>eing less a Briton, a Frenchman, a Ger- 
man, a Russian, or a Chinaman, but ail 



beoominff possessed of a new title, proud- 
est of aU. *' citizen of the world. This 
wonderful Constitution stipulates for a 
republican form of government All the 
Democracy has to do is to discard heredi- 
tary rulers as useless, dangerous, and 
therefore to be abolished. Sure is it that 
they have deluged the world with wars, 
put man against his fellow, and sought no 
end but their own aggrandizement. ^ Not 
less sure, that they must ever stand in the 
wa^ of the brotherhood of the race which 
it IS the mission of Democracy to foster. 

How easily within our grasp, fellow- 
citizens of the world, seems the day when 

" The dram shall beat no longer, 
And the battle-flags be f^led, 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world." 

We may not look, however, for quite 
so wide and complete a Union. Oceans 
divide the races, and this fact will keep 
them apart, for permanent political 
aggregations must ever be conterminous : 
but as far as the continents of the woria 
are concerned there is no insuperable 
obstacle to their union each into one 
nation upon the federal system. The 
American continent is evidently destined 
to be so ruled. .The European continent 
is slowly consolidating, for there are but 
five great powers to-day instead of the 
hundreds of small ones which existed 
before the Napoleonic era. A leajrae of 
peace to which each continent will send 
delegates to decide international difler- 
ences is not quite so far in the future a« 
may at first sight appear. This would 
remove from the world its greatest stain 
— war between man and man. 

To all communities who are tending to- 
wards further consolidations and to evenr 
man who can truthfuUy exclaim, 

** My benisoD with thoee 
Who woald make good of ill and friends of 
foes," 

we commend a dose study of that great 
work of triumphant Democrapy, wnich 
Mr. Gladstone has pronounced ^^ the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at one 
time by the brain and purpose of man *' 
— the profoundly conservative and ^rel 
radically republioan American Constitik' 
tion. Anasw Oi 
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THE VISIT TO THE TAJ. 

Sneaking generally, the palaces and 
tombs of A^ are far finer than I had 
imagined them to be, and the relief expe- 
rienced in getting awav from the plaster 
shams of Lucknow — cheap magnificence 
— to genuine grandeur at Agra, can be 
easily ima^nea. 

Our tram having been delayed in reach- 
ing Agra, we had arrived too late to visit 
Taj by moonlight, and in deference to the 
strong remonstrance of every one we have 
met here we have not vet attempted to 
see the wonder. **0h! don't think, 
please don't think of seeing the Tig to the 
very last, because if you do eveiything 
else will seem so coarse," has been m sub- 
stance the exclamation of every friend. 
But now we are through with all else, and 
we start, two o'clock P. M., February 
14th, 1879. Vandy has just come to an- 
nounce that our carriage is ready. Good- 
bye ! Am I to be disappointed ? Of 
course I am. I have maae up my mind 
to that, and having lust had tiffin, and 
drank a whole pint of bitter beer, I feel 
myself quite competent to criticise the 
T^j with the best of them, and especially 
well fitted just now to stand no nonsense. 
We met an American who was travelling 
as a matter of duty, and had found, as far 
as travel was concerned, I suspect, that he 
belonged to the class represented by the 

rmbler in Paradise, whose ^' halo didn't 
his head exactly." He had found 
nothing in India, he said, but a lot of 
rubbish, but checked himself at once, 
** except the Tiy. Now, that building — 
that is perfectly satisfactory" — as if he 
had ordered a suit of clotlies from his 
tailor and had nothing to find fault with. 
On the other hand, I have just come 
across a statement ' ' that stem men, over- 
powered by the sight of it, have been 
Known to burst into tears." It is this 
miracle of inanimate matter we are now 
to see. But here comes Vandy , again. 
'*Come on, Andrew; carriage waiting." 
I'm ofF^particulars in our next. 

Friday Night, February Htli. 1879. 

We have seen it, but I am without the 
slightest desire to burst into rapturous 
adiectives. Do not expect me to attem])t 
;i uoscription of it, or to try to express my 
feelinp. There are some subjects too 
sacred for analysis, or even for words, and 



I now know that there is a human stmot- 
ure so exquisitely fine, or unearth^, aa to 
lift it into this holy domain. Let me say 
little about it ; only tell you that, liDger- 
ing until the sun went down, we tamea in 
the noble gateway which forma a frame 
through which you see the Tig in the dis- 
tance, with only the blue sky^ m the back- 
ground, around and above it, and there 
took our last fond, sad farewell, aa the 
shades of night were wrapping the lovely 
jewel in their embrace, as if it were a 
charge too sweetly precious not to be 
safely enveloped in night's black mantle. 
till it could again shine forth at the dawn 
in all its beauty to adorn the earth. Full 
in its face we gaied. How kindly it 
seemed to look upon ns! And, aa one 
parts for the last time from one whose 
eye glistens at his glance, we turned never 
to look upon the T^j again, hiding, our 
eyes as the carriage roUed away, lest by 
any mischance a partial view should iii- 
trude to mar the perfect imajge our mind 
has grasped to tany with us forever. Wc 
had been so deliciously sad, and at the 
same time so thrillingly but yet so sol- 
emnly happy for hours, and now came 
pain alone, the inevitable finale to all our 
joys on earth— the parting forever. But 
till the day I die, amid mountain streams 
or moonlight strolls in the forest, wherever 
and whenever the mood comes, when aU 
that is most sacred, most elevated, and 
most pure recur to shed their radiance 
upon the tranquil mind, there will be 
found amonff my treasures the memoiy of 
that lovely charm — ^the Taj, 

We had engaged to meet some friends 
at the club as we drove homewaid, but 
was it any wonder that neither of us re- 
membered this until the stoppaffe of the 
carriage at our hotel awoke us mm our 
reveries? What was to be done? Vandr'n 
reply expressed our condition ezacUy : 
'' Go out to ei^oy myself when I feel that 
I want to go and put on mourning ! I 
couldn't do it" And wc cUdn't Our 
friends will please accept this intimation. 

• ••••• • • 

The Ttg is built of a light^ creamy 
marble, so that it does not chill one as 
pure, cold, white marble does. It is warm 
and sympathetic as a woman. One frent 
critic has finely caUed the Tig a femminc 
structure. *' There is nothing mascuUne 
about it," says he; *4ts charms are all 
feminine." This creamy marble is inlaid 
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with fine black marble lines, the entire 
Koran in Arabic letters, it is said, being 
thus interwoven. 

The following description is condensed 
from Ferguson : The enclosure, which in- 
cludes an inner and an outer court, the 
whob about a fiflh of a mile wide^ extends 
alon^ the banks of the Jumna River one- 
thiraof a mile. The principal gateway, 
opening into the inner court, is a nundred 
and forty feet high by a hundred and ten 
feet wide. The mausoleum stands in the 
centre of a raised marble platform, eighteen 
feet high and exactly three hundr^ and 
thirteen feet square. At each angle of 
this terrace rises a minaret, a hundred and 
thirty-three feet high, and of exquisite 
projK)rtion8, *'more oeautiful, perhaps,*' 
says Ferguson, ''than any other m India. " 
'f he mausoleum itself is a square of one 
hundred and eighty-six feet, with the 
comers cut off to the extent of about 
thirty-four feet. In the centre is the 
principal dome, fifly-ei^ht feet in diam- 
eter and eighty feet high, and at each 
angle is a smaller dome surmounting a 
two-story apartment, about twenty-seven 
feet in diameter. 

The light to the central apartment is 
admitted through double screens of white 
marble trellis-work of the most exquisite 
designs. In any climate but that oflndia 
this would produce darkness within, but 
liere, in a building constructed wholly of 
white marble, it serves to temper the 
Klare of the blinding lifi;ht No words 
riin express the chastenea beauty of that 
dim religious light, the unearthly effect 
of the subdued sunshine, sparkling now 
and then upon the brilliant stones of which 
the graceful masaics, vines, and flowers 
are coiuiK)»ed. Twenty thousand work- 
men are said to have been employed upon 
this marvel for twentv-one years. I would 
think the time, and labor, and money be- 
.^towed upon it well spent had it oecn 
twenty times— ;aye, a hundred times — as 
f^ri^at. There is no price too dear to pay 
for nerfeetioii. 

The luosiiics of the interior are exquis- 
it<»ly graceful. Flowers and fruits are 
rrpresi»nted by precious stones, formerly 
^'oiiuine stones, but these having been 
stolen by the Jats and others, have been 
replawd by glass, colored to represent the 
originals. Tlie sweetest echo in the known 
world answers to a (*all at the side of thif 
tomb. Of course the architect could not 



have had this attraction in view when he 
planned the structure, and the natives 
who throng this unique gem of archi- 
tecture do well to ascribe this apparent 
voice from heaven to the continual pres- 
ence and approval of the good gods, who 
like to linger over the tomb of true 
lovers. 

The guide steps forward without a word 
of warning, and raises the cr>% '' Great is 
God. and Mohammed is his prophet! 
Allah ! Allah ! '' At first three distinct 
musical notes are heard in the echoj I 
mean different notes upon the musical 
scale, as distinct from each other as ''do, 
sol, do.*' These reverberate round the 
dome, and ascend until they reach the 
smaller dome, where they reunite and 
escape irom the temple as one ^ tone. 
Some readers may recall the echo in the 
baptistery at Pisa, as we did when we 
heard this new delight in the Tig, but 
that echo compares with this, well, say as 
the Tiy compares to Milan Cathedral— and 
now I repent me for comparing the Tig to 
any other material structure. It is not 
proper to do so. We shall say, as the 
piano compares with the organ. 

If I am ever sentenced tohard labor for 
life for some unlawinl outburst of my wild 
republicanism, I will make one request as 
I throw myself upon the mercy of the 
court : Let me be transported to India, 
and allowed to perform my daily task in 
beauU^ng and preserving the Tig. This 
would be a labor of love, and I should not 
be unhappy with mv idol to worshi]), do- 
ing my part to hand it down untarnished 
to future generations. 

The Tflj is really a very lar^ temple, 
yet such is its grace, its exquisite propor- 
tions, its unapproachable charm, it never 
occurs to the beholder that it is of such 
great size. It is neither big nor little, nor 
heavy nor light — ^i t is sim ply perfect Yoa 
can't tell why it is perfect, and you don't 
want to. You stand and look at the gem 
through the great gateway which serves 
as a frame for the picture, for the TtA is 
directly in front of the arch, probably five 
hundred yards distant A narrow widk, 
lined on both sides with the choicest In- 
dian plants, leads to it, but it is manv 
minutes before you can be induced to aa- 
vance. Never before have you gased 
upon stone and lime which you deemed 
worthy of being called beautiml. All jron 
have seen becomes mean, coarse, material ; 
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this alone is entirely worthy. There is 
grace and beauty brought down to us from 
above, the realization of the ideal; it 
really seems an inspiration. Vandy and I 
separated instinctively without a word. 
You want to be with the Taj alone, for it 
leads you captive, and invites to secret 
communion. I wandered around many 
hours, gazing at every turn, deliciously, 
not joyously nappy ; there was no dispo- 
sition to cross over a melody, nor any brac- 
ing quality in my thoughts — not a trace 
of the heroic — ^but I was filled with hap- 
piness, which seemed to fall upon me 
gently as the snow-flakes faU, as the zephyr 
comes when laden with sweet odors. I 
sat down at length in the garden in full 
view of the Tig, but had not rested long 
before an Englishman approached, and, 
something in our faces telling that we were 
both in the blissful state and the wor- 
shipful mood, he came and sat down 
quietly, without speaking a word, but with 
a slight and slow nod or recognition, and 
broke out without one word of introduc- 
tion — partly as if talking to himself^— as 
follows : 

'*' I stayed away from this in England 
as lone as I could. It is seven years since 
I was here before. I have been here for 
two weeks wandering about the grounds : 
I must tear myself away to-morrow, ana 
my great grief is, that I know that I can- 
not take and carry with mo a perfect 
image of that — and so I may have to re- 
turn again. ' ' I said that my feeling was 
the reverse, for I felt that its image could 
never leave me. He envied me that, he 



said. I have often remttod that I did 
not get the name ana address of this 
worthy devotee, but under the spell of the 
spirit neither ne nor I cared mudi for 
other companionship; but should this 
ever meet nis eye, surely he will address 
me, and perhaps we may shake hajids in 
silence over the memory of our idoL 

It began to grow danc at length, and I 
thought of finding Vandy, to tell him — 
for no apology seemed neoessaiy — that I 
could not possibly resist the spell which 
had carriea me away even irom him all 
the afternoon. ^ I was at onoe reliered, for 
I found him in the archway. He was 
first to speak. ''A. C^" he said, *'I*m 
yerv sorry. I know I ought to have 
looked for you long ago, out really I 
could not leave this spot Look ! there is 
no place like this." So it was all ri^ht. 
When one is called upward by the spirit, 
even the dearest of humanity must he left 
behind. But Vandy was in the right 
place, certainly, for one to take his fare- 
well. If ever an inanimate object spoke 
to man, the Tttj did to me when I saiil 
farewell; the tear was not alone in the 
eye of the beholder as he took his last fond 
look, for that spiritual face of the Tin 
seemed to beam kindly in return. It said 
— ^yes. smile, reader, if you will — I know 
it saia, ^'This is not farewell, for we nii- 
•derstand each other." There never is a 
farewell between souls completely oympa- 
thetic They live forever in the honds of 
a sacred friendship which separation can- 
not break. — Roimd the Wand. 

Andbbw GAwagn. 
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